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CRITICAL INTRODUCTION. 


I N issuing three of Carlyic’s most famous books in one volume 
of the Minerva Library, it occurred to the Editor that 
it might be worth while to attempt a new estimate of their value 
to present-day readers. Especially might this be useful in the case 
of “Sartor Resartus” (written in 1831), at first so unpopular that 
publisher after piiblisher declined to print it in a volume, after it 
had been issued in Fraser*s Magazine (November, 1833, to 
August, 1834). Indeed, it was from the other side of the water 
that the first real appreciation of the book came; and the edition 
printed in Boston in 1835 ranks as the earliest in volume form, 
thus preceding by three years the first English republication. 
What made it so onpopular at first ? What makes it of value 
now? 

The unpopularity of “ Sartor Resartus ” was but partially 
due to its attacks upon received opinions, upon current con¬ 
ventions. It was due much more to the strangeness of the 
individuality revealed to the reader, to the oddity of the literary 
vehicle selected; to the peculiarity of the phraseology, with its 
startling inversions, its striking contrasts, its rapidly changing 
moods. The writer was evidently, to some extent, at war with 
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himself; to a greater extent, at war with society. Who wa^ he, 
that he should thrust his quarrel with society into general notice? 

But the thinking few gradually found out and discerned the 
passionate love for truth and reality that lay under that mask of 
satire, humour, and banter; they found that a Man was speaking 
under the disguise of Teufelsdrdckh, powerfully assaulting the 
shams and dead conventions of the age, rescuing from the un¬ 
realities the core of reality, setting up new standards or giving 
fresh renderings of old ones. And there are many vigorous 
workers of to-day to whom the reading of Sartor Resartus in 
their youth proved a memorable stimulus and starting-point for 
their best work, and to whom its value has not been at all 
diminished by learning through what painful conflicts it was 
composed, or what human imperfections encompassed and 
weakened its writer. 

A fresh consideration ot "Sartor Resartus” leads to the 
belief that it is in great part as applicable and as useful in the 
present day as when it was written. Nothing can take away 
from the permanent value of its denunciations of shams, its vivid 
statements of the painful problems of life, its pregnant analysis of 
the contrasts between realities and appearances, its probing of 
human traditions and conventions, its exposure of human conceit, 
its burning sympathy for the poor man, and especially for his 
soul allowed to starve, its commendations of nianly independence, 
and contempt of servility. How many of its phrases have 
become part of our current coin: " Man is a tool-using animal ” ; 
“The journalists are now the true kings and clergy ”; “ Do the 
duty which lies nearest thee.” In what impressive language the 
author makes the whole drama of life pass before us; and not 
less forcefully does he portray himself in the -inner sanctuary 
of the mind, his struggles and worries, his doubts and fears, his 
ialls and triumphs. Again and again we come upon sublime 
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passages such as those on “Who am I?” "The unknown 
Father," "Death,” "Time,” and "Love.” 

The core of Carlyle’s teaching in the “ Sartor ** is true for 
all time. Truth, reality, duty, culture of the best that is in us, 
the sacredness of love, true reverence—these are some of the 
great topics on which our author delivers the most wholesome 
teaching in most impressive form. The young man is startled by 
such phrases as—"Not what 1 have but what 1 do is my 
kingdom,” " Man’s unhappiness comes of his greatness.” The 
profound chapter on unbelief (“ The Everlasting No ”) contains 
much comfort and invigoration for those passing through that 
distress, so inevitable a stage in most strong natures; while his 
“ Everlasting Yea ” gives a powerful motive—allegiance to truth, 
infinite duty, and the heaven-written law in the soul—to those 
who find no fuller dogmatic belief attainable for the time. 

We have learnt many things that Carlyle has here taught us. 
His fierce diatribes against mechanical education have taught us 
something, though we may still proht by his warnings. But we 
hafe almost finally got rid of his professors who " knew syntax 
enough; and of the human soul thus much : that it had a faculty 
called memory, and could be acted upon through the muscular 
integuments by appliance of birch-rods.” We have got far beyond 
-the lamer-faire dispensation against which he rebelled, and are, 
perhaps, in dange^of over-strenuous efforts at reforming human 
nature by Act of Parliament. His teaching on miracles and 
religion is still fresh; the controversy is ever jiew. We learit 
from him that the old battles have to be refought in every age; 
that man changes his dialect from century to century, finds new 
solutions to old problems, perhaps all essential, but each specially 
suited to its a^e. The folly of war and its huge mistake, which 
he clearly exposes, has still to be learnt; the public is still almost 
as gullible as when he laughed at its ever-fresh delusions. 
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No doubt Carlyle is fantastic in some of his notions, and some 
of his expressions are repulsive. It is only partially true that 
wonder is the basis of worship, that there is a creative instinct in 
all the sports of children. The childless man could not know 
children thoroughly. In his “Church Clothes” he recognises 
comparatively little the Providence that shapes man's ends in 
that as in other respects; but he asserts strongly that only in 
looking heavenward—take it in what sense we will—does true 
union, mutual love, society, begin to be possible. 

When we look below the surface, the satire of the “ Sartor ” is 
not unkindly, and is fraught with a genuine sympathy with man¬ 
kind. In the descriptive chapters the strange alternations of 
subject constitute part of tne attraction. There is much 
humour as well as satire in the book. What book of our 
own day has such vigour, such originality ? Who has ever been 
lowered or lost vigour by reading “Sartor Resartus”? It no 
doubt requires ^he reader to have some thoughtfulness, some 
seriousness already when he begins to read, some genuine feeling 
and desire for truth; it will soon waken in such a reader a 
responsive thrill, and make him feel that the book must he 
mastered. Even if some portions are less applicable to our own 
days than to the year 1830, the bulk of the book is full of matter 
of the deepest interest and importance at the present day, and 
will probably be of equal value 100 years hence, unless the 
world shall have meanwhile progressed more rapidly towards 
perfection than it has hitherto done. 

Carlyle’s six lectures on “Heroes, Hero-worsh’p, and the 
Heroic in History” (delivered in 1840) are the least valuable of 
the three books here reprinted. In the lectures which deal with 
religion there is imperfection, due to the imperfect, knowledge of 
his time; and comparative religion demanded more knowledge 
oi antliropology, more understanding of the primitive mind of 
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man and its slow growth, than Carlyle possessed. His support 
of the use of the sword in promoting religion, his assurance that 
it will in the long run conquer nothing that does not deserve to 
be conquered, seem to be dangerous and ill-advised. To call 
Mahomet’s creed a kind of Christianity is rather a travesty. The 
last four lectures contain much strong matter worthy of con¬ 
sideration, but by no means the whole truth, on any of the 
questions dealt with. Carlyle has great sympathy with stern, 
gloomy geniuses, somewhat of his own mould. We must qualify 
our acceptance of his encomiums on great men and heroes by 
remembering that it is the great man as defined by him. Must 
every great man be true and sincere ? For ourselves we cannot 
refuse the name to men who were in earnest about the end they 
had in view, to men endowed by nature with great quj^lities, 
and who greatly influenced the world. If read with discernment 
and with correction of his views by reading full lives of the men 
named, much food for thought may be gathered from Carlyle 
on “ Heroes.” 

The first part of “Past and Present” (1843) has not nearly 
so general an application as “ Sartor Resartus.” While interesting 
as literature, it is of the kind which needs to be written fresh for 
the moment. The record of the doings of Abbot Samson, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, in the thirteenth century, is a powerful 
sermon, and at the same time a most interesting narrative, showing 
the effect of the efforts of one strong resolute man, and urging 
the electors of our own day everywhere to choose the fittest man 
to represent them, regardless of show, wealth, or external 
influences. The third and fourth books contain Carlyle’s 
reflections on his own time, and the exposition of his “ Gospel of 
Work ”—“ Know thy work and do it.” Some of his attacks, as 
that upon the Corn Laws, are no longer applicable; but when he 
denounces dead formulas, excessive advertising, the gospel of 
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mammonism, dilettantism, and idle aristocracies, he speaks to on 
time as pertinently as to his own. In refusing to acknowledg' 
happiness as the first end of life, and in holding up the nobilit 
and the religious nature of true work, he has a message for ou 
own generation. He clearly sets forth the inevitable action c 
destiny, of Providence, in breaking up what is evil and unsoun( 
and in making what is sound grow and last. The whole book 
a powerful encomium on work, its virtue and its true value. 

G. T. a 
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TESTIMONIES OF AUTHORS. 


I. Highest Class. Bookseller's Taster. 

^ Taster to^ Bookseller, —“ The Author of Ttuf'hdrockh is a person of talent, 
his work displays here and there some felicity of thought and expression, con¬ 
siderable fancy and knowledge; but whether or not it would take with the 
public seems doubtful. For a jeu a'espnt of that kind, it is too long; it would 
have suited better as an es&ay or article than as a volume. The Author has no 
great tact: his wit is fri quently heavy; and reminds one of the German Baron 
w'ho took to leaping on tables, and answered that he was learning to be lively. 
fs the work a translation ? ” 

Bookseller to Editor. —“ Allow me to say that such a writer requires only t 
little more tact to produce a popular as well as an able work. Directly on re¬ 
ceiving your permission, I sent your MS. to a gentleman in the highest class 
of men of letters, and an accomplished German scholar; I now enclose you his 
opinion, which, you may rely upon it. is a just pne ; and 1 have too high an 
opinion of your good sense to " &c., &C.—MS. (penes «w), London, i Jth Stp- 
tember, i8ji, 

II. Critic of the Sum. 

** Fraser's Magazine exhibits the nsual brilliancy, and also the " &c. “ Sartor 
Besartus is what old Dennis used u. call 'a heap of clotted nonsense,' mixed 
however, here and there, with pa«<«nges marked by thought and striking poetic 
vigour. But what does the writer mean by *Baphomutic fire-baptisni ? ’ Why 
cannot he lay aside his pedantry, and write so as to make himself generally 
intelligible? We quote by way of curiosity a sentence from the Sartor 
Eesartus ; which may be read either backwards or forwards, for it is ^ually 
intelligible either way. Indeed, by beginning at the tail, and so working up 
to the head, we think the reader will stand the fairest chance of getting at its 
meaning: * The Hre-baptired soul, long so scathed and thunder-riven, here 
feels its own freedom ; which feeling is its Baphomctic baptism : the citadel of 
its whole kingdom it has^hus gained by assault, and will keep inexpugnable ; 
outwards from w'hich the remaining dominions, not indera without hard 
battering, will doubtless by degrees be conquered and pacificated.' Here is 
a”— .... —Sun Newspaper^ \st Aprils 1834. 

III. North American Reviewer. 

....** After a careful survey of the whole ground, our belief is that no 
such persons as Professor Teufelsdrdckh or Counsellor Heuschrecke ever ex¬ 
isted; that the six Pap^r-bags, with their China-ink inscriptions and multifarious 
contents, are a mere figment of the brain j that the ' present £ditor ’ is the only 
person who ha* ever written upon the Philosophy of Clothes; and that the 
!^tor Resartus is the only treatise that has yet appeared upon that subject 
in sbort. that the whole account of the origin of the work before us. which tb# 
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supposed Editor relates with so much gravity, and of which we have given a 
brief abstract, is, in plain English, a hum. 

** Without troubling our readers at any great length with our reasons fot 
entertaining these suspicions, we may remark, that the absence of all other 
information on the subject, except what is contained in the work, is itself a 
fact of a most significant character. The whole German press, as well as the 
particular one where the work purports to have been printed, seems to be 
under the control of SttUschwetgen and Cs.,—Silence and Company. If the 
Clothes-philosophy and its Author are making so great a sensation throughout 
Germany as is pretended, how happens it that the only notice we have m the 
fact b contained in a few numbers of a monthly Magazine published at 
London ? How happens it that no intelligence about matter has come 
out directly to this country ? We pique ourselves here in New England upon 
knowing at least as much of what is going on in the literary way in the old 
Dutch Motherdand as our brethren of the fast-anchored isle; but thus far we 
have no tidings whatever of the ' extensive close-printed close-meditated volume,' 
uhich forms the subject of this pretended commentary. Again, we would 
respectfully inquire of the * present Editor' upon what part of the map of 
Germany we are to look for the city of fVeissmchiwo, —* Know not where,* at 
which place the work is supposed to have been printed and the Author to have 
resided. It has been our fortune to visit several portions of the German terri¬ 
tory, and to examine pretty carefully, at different times and for various purposes, 
maps of the whole; but we have no recollection of any such place. We 
suspect that the city of JCnow-not-where might be called, with at least as much 
propriety, Nobody-knmvs where^ and is to be found in the kingdom of Ncwhgre, 
Again, the village oi EnUpfuhl^ —'Duck-pond,' where the supposed Author of 
the work is said :o have passed his youth, and that of Hinterscklc^^ where he 
had his education, are equally foreign to our geography. Duck-ponds enough 
there undoubtedly are in almost every village in Germany, as the traveller in 
that country knows too W’ell to his cost, but any particular village denominated 
Duck-pond is to us altogether terra incognita. The names of the personages 
aie not less singular than those of the places. Who can refrain from a smile 
at the yoking together of such a pair of appellatives as Diogenes Teufelsdrbckh ? 
The supposed bearer of thb strange title is represented as admitting, in his 

f retend^ autobiography, that ' he had searched to no purpose through all the 
leralds’ books in and without the German empire, and through all manner of 
bubscribers'-lists, Militia-rolls, and other Name catalogues,' but had nowhere 
been able to find * the name TeufelsdrSckh, except as appended to hb own 
person.* We can readily believe thb, and W'e doubt very much whether any 
Chrbtian parent would think of condemning a son tw carry through life the 
burden or so unpleasant a title. That of Counsellor Heuschrecke,—Grass¬ 
hopper, though not offensive, looks much more like a piece of fancy-work than 
a ‘ fair business transaction.’ The same maybe said of Flower- 

Goddess, the heroine of the fable, and so of the rest. 

"In short, our private opinion is, as we have remarked, that the whole 
story of a correspondence with Germany, a nniveraty of Nobody-knows-where, 
a Professor of Things in General, a Counsellor Grasshopper, a Flower-Goddess 
Blumine,^ and so forth, has about as much foundation in truth, as the late 
entertaimiw acojunt dL Sir John Her»chel's discoveries in tjie moon. Ftedoni 
of thb kinffare, however, not uncommon, and ought not, perhaps, to be ooo- 
demn^ with too much severity; but we are not sure that we can exercbe the 
Mme indulgence in regard to the attempt which seems to be made to mislead 
the public as to the substance of the work beforv us, and its pretended German 
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original. Both purj^rt, as we have seen, to be upon the subject of Clothes, or 
dres^ Cloikes, their Origin Influence^ is the title of the supposed German 
treatise of Professor TeufelsUrockh, and the rather odd name of Scarier Resarius 
—the Tailor Patched,—which the present Editor has affixed to his pretended 
commentary, seems to look the same way. But though there is a gora deal oi 
remark throughout^ the work in a half*serious, half>comic style upon dress, it 
seems to be in reality a treatise upon the great science of Things in General, 
which Teufelsdrockh is supposed to have professed at the university of Nobody- 
knows-where. Now, without intending to adopt a too rigid standard of 
mon^, we own that we doubt a little the propriety of offering to the public a 
treatise on Things in General, under the name and in the form of an Essay on 
Dress. For ourselves, advanced as we unfortunately are in the journey of life, 
far beyond the period when dr^s is practically a matter of interest, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that the real subject of the work is to us more attrac¬ 
tive than the ostensible one. But this is probably not the case with the mass 
of readers. To the younger portion of the community, which constitutes every¬ 
where the very great majority, the subject of dress is one of intense and 
paramount importance. An author who treats it appeals, like the poet, to the 
young men and maidens —virginibus puerisque ^—and calls upon them by all 
the motives which habitually operate most strongly upon their feelings to buy 
his book. When, after opening their purses for this purpose, they have carried 
home the w'ork in triumph, expecting to find in it some particular instruction 
in regard to the tying of their neckcloths, or the cut of their corsets, and meet 
with nothing better than a dissertation on Things in General, they will,—to 
use the mildest term,—not be in very good humour. If the last improve¬ 
ments in legislation, which w'e have made in this country, should have found 
their way to England, the author we think would stand some chance of being 
Lynched, Whether his object in this piece of su^cherte be merely pecuniary 
profit, or whether he takes a malicious pleasure in quizzing the Dandies, we 
shall not undertake to say. In the latter part of the work, he devotes a 
separate chapter to this cLass of persons, from the tenour of which we should 
be disposed to conclude that he would consider any mode of divesting them of 
their property very much in the nature of a spoiling of the Egyptians. 

** The only thing about the work, tending to prove that it is what it purports 
to be, a commentary on a real German treatise, the style, which is a sort of 
Babylonish dialect, not destitute, it is true, of richness, vigour, and at times a 
sort of singular felicity of expression, but very strongly tinged throughout with 
the peculiar idiom of the German language. This quality in the style, however, 
may be a mere result of a great familiarity with German literature, and we 
cannot, therefore, look ^on it as in itself decisive, still less as outweighing so 
much evidence of an opposite character .”—Nerth American Review, No. 89, 
Octol/er, 1835. 


IV. New-England Editors. 

** The Editors hive been induced, by the expressed desire of many persons, 
to collect the following sheets out of the ephemeral pamphlets* in which they 
first appeared, under the conviction that they contain in themselves th^ 
assurance of a longer date. 

** The Editors Imye no expectation that this little Work will ba\e a s^en 
and general popularity. They will not undertake, as there is no need, to justify 
the py costume in which the Author delights to dress hb thoughts, or the 

* " Fraser's (Lemdon) Maga.me. 1833-4." 
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German idioms with which he has sportively sprinkled his pages. It is Ids 
humour to advance the CTavest speculations upon the gravest topics in a quaint 
and burlesque style, u his masquerade offend any of his audience, to that 
degree that they will not hear what he has to say, it may chance to draw others 
to listen to his wisdom; and what work of imagination can hope to please all 7 
But we will venture to remark that the distaste excited by these peculiarities 
in some readers is greatest at first, and is soon forgotten; and that the foreign 
dress and aspect of the Word are quite superficial, and cover a genu ne Saxon 
heart. We believe, no book has been published for many years, written in a 
more sincere style of idiomatic English, or which discovers an equal mastery 
over all the riches of the language. The Author makes ample amends for the 
occasional eccentricity of his genius, not only by frequent bursts of pure 
splendour, but by the wit and sense which never fail him. * 

“ But what will chiefly commend the Book to the discerning reader is the 
manifest design of the work, which is, a Criticism upon the Spirit of the Age,— 
we had almost said, of the hour, in which we live; exhibiting in the most just 
and novel light the present aspects of Religion, Politics, Literature, Arts, and 
Social Life. Under all his gaiety the Writer has an earnest meaning, and 
discovers an insight into the manifold wants and tendencies of human nature, 
which is very rare among our popular authors. The philanthropy and ths 
puiiiy of mural sentiment, which inspire the W'ork, will find their way to tiic 
heart of every lover of virtue/’— to Sartor Resarlus: Boston^ i8j6,1837. 

SuNr, Fuekunt vel Fuses. 


Lon Ion, 30/A June, iS38b 
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BOOK I. 

CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Considering our present advanced state of culture, and how the 
Torch of Science has now been brandished and borne about, with 
more or less effect, for five thousand years and upwards; how, in 
these times especially, not only the Torch still burns, and perhaps 
more fiercely than ever, but innumerable Rush-lights, and Sulphur- 
matches, kindled thereat, are also glancing in every direction, so 
that not the smallest cranny or doghole in Nature or Art can 
remain unilluminated,—it might strike the reflective mind with 
some surprise that hitherto little or nothing of a fundamental cha- 
lacter, whether in the way of Philosophy or History, has been 
written on the subject of Clothes. 

Our Theory of Gravitation is as good as perfect: Lagrange, ii 
is well known, has proved that the Planetary System, on this scheme, 
will endure for ever; Laplace, still more cunningly, even guesses 
that it could not have been made on any other scheme. Whereby, 
at least, our nautical Logbooks can be better kept; and water-trans¬ 
port of all kinds l^s grown more commodious. Of Geology and 
Geognosy we know enough: what with the labours of our Werners 
and Huttons, what with the ardent genius of their disciples, it has 
come al^ut that now, to many a Royal Society, the Creation of a 
World is little more mysterious than the cooking of a Dumpling; 
concerning which last, indeed, there have been minds to whom the 
question, H<fw the Apples were got in^ presented difficulties. Why 
mention our disquisitions on the Social Contract, on the Standard of 
Taste, on the Migrations of the Herring ? Then, have we not a Doc¬ 
trine of Rent, a Theory of Value; Philosophies of Language, of 
Histoiy, of Pottery, of Apparitions, of Intoxicating Liquors? Man’s 
whole life and environment have been laid open and elucidated; 
•cai^y a fragment oi fibre of his Soul, Body, and Possessions, but 
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has been probed, dissected, distilled, desiccated, and scientifically de- 
compose : our spiritual Faculties, of which it appears there are not 
a few, have their Stewarts, Cousins, Royer Collards : every cellular, 
vascular, muscular Tissue glories in its Lawrences, Majendies, Bich&ts. 

How, then, comes it, may the reflective mind repeat, that the grand 
Tissue of all Tissues, the only real Tissue, should have been quite 
overlooked by Science,—the vestural Tissue, namely, of woollen or 
other cloth ; which Man’s Soul wears as its outmost wrappage and 
overall; wherein his whole other Tissues are included and screened, his 
whole Faculties work, his whole Self lives, moves, and has its being ? 
For if, now and then, some straggling broken-winged thinker his cast 
an owl’s glance into this obscure region, the most have soared over it 
altogether heedless; regarding Clothes as a property, not an accident, 
as quite natural and spontaneous, like the leaves of trees, like the 
plumage of birds. In all speculations they have tacitly figured man as 
a ChthedAmmal j whereas he is by nature a Naked Animalj and only 
in certain circumstances, by purpose and device, masks himself in 
Clothes. Shakespeare says, we are creatures that look before and 
after: the more surprising that we do not look round a little, and see 
what is passing under our very eyes. 

But here, as in so many other cases, Germany, learned, indefati¬ 
gable, deep-thinking Germany comes to our aid. It is, after all, a 
blessing that, in these revolutionary times, there should be one 
countiy where abstract Thought can still take shelter; that while the 
din and frenzy of Catholic Emancipations, and Rotten Boroughs, 
and Revolts of Paris, deafen every French and every English ear, 
the German can stand peaceful on his scientific watch-tower; and, 
to the raging, struggling multitude here and elsewhere, solemnly, from 
hour to hour, with preparatory blast of cowhorn, emit his H6ret ihr 
Herrmund lasseVs Euch sagen; in other words, tell the Universe, 
which so often forgets that fact, what o’clock it really is. Not unfre- 
quently the Germans have been blamed for an unprofitable diligence; 
as if they struck into devious courses, where notning was to be had 
but the toil of a rough journey ; as if, forsaking the gold-mines of 
Finance, and that political slaughter of fat oxen whereby a man him¬ 
self grows fat, they were apt to run goose-hunting into regions of 
bilberries and crowberries, and be swallowed up tt last in remote peat¬ 
bogs. Of that unwise science, which, as our Humorist expresses it, 

' By geometric scale 
Doth take the size of pots of ale;' 

still more, of that altogether misdirected industry, which is seen 
vigorously enough thrashing mere straw, there can nothing defen¬ 
sive be said. In so far as the Germans are char^ble with such, 
let them take the cbnsequence. Nevertheless belt remaiked,that 
even a Russian steppe has tumuli and gold ornaments; also many 
a scene that looks desert anS^ck-bound from the distance^ wiu 
unfold itKlf, when visited, into rare valleys. Nay, in any cas& 
would Criticism erect not only finger posts and turnpikes, but spikea 
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gates and impassable barriers, for the mind of man ? It is written, 
• Many shall ran to and fro, and knowledge Shall be increased.' 
Surely the plain rule is, Let each considerate person have his way, 
and see what it will lead to. For not this man and that man, but all 
men make up mankind, and their united tasks the task of mankind. 
How often have we seen some such adventurous, and perhaps much- 
censured wanderer light on some outlying, neglected, yet vitally 
momentous province; the hidden treasures of which he first discovers, 
and kept proclaiming till the general eye and effort were directed 
thither, and the conquest was completed ;—thereby, in these his 
seemingly so aimless rambles, planting new standards, founding new 
habitable colonies, in the immeasurable circumambient realm of 
Nothingness and Night?' Wise man was he who counselled that 
Speculation should have free course, and look fearlessly towards all 
the thirty-two points of the compass, whithersoever and howsoever it 
listed. 


Perhaps it is proof of the stinted condition in which pure Science, 
especially pure moral Science, languishes among us English; and how 
our mercantile greatness, and invaluable Constitution, impressing a 
political or other immediately practical tendency on all English culture 
and endeavour, cramps the free flight of Thought,—that this, not 
Philosophy of Clothes, but recognition even that we have no such 
Philosophy, stands here for the first lime published in our language. 
What English intellect could have chosen such a topic, or by chance 
stumbled on it ? But for that same unshackled, and even sequestered 
condition of the German Learned, which permits and induces them 
to fish in all manner of waters, with all manner of nets, it seems 

I irobable enough, this abstruse Inquiry might, in spite of the results it 
eads to, have continued dormant for indefinite periods. The Editor 
of these sheets, though otherwise boasting himself a man of con¬ 
firmed speculative habits, and perhaps discursive enough, is free to 
confess, that never, till these last months, did the above very plain 
considerations, on our total want of a Philosophy of Clothes, occur to 
him ; and then, by quite foreign suggestion. By the arrival, namely, 
of a new Book from Professor Teufelsdrockh of Weissnichiwo; 
treating expressly of this subject; and in^ a style which, whether 
understood or not, wuld not even by the blindest be overlooked. In 
the present Editor’s way of thought, this remarkable Treatise, with its 
Doctrines, whether as judicially acceded to, or judicially denied, has 
not remained without effect. 

* DU Kleider^ ihr Werden und IVirken ’ (Clothes, their Origin pd 
Influence): ^von Diog. Teufelsdrockh^ J» U. D. etc. Siillsch’uteigen 
*undCck^' W’eissnichtwoy 

* Here,* says the ‘ Weissnichtwo’sche Anzeiger,* * comes a Volume of 
* that extensive, close-printed, close-meditated sort, which, it spoken 
* with pride, is seen only in Germany, perhaps only in Weissnichtwo. 
* issuing from the hitherto irreproachable Finn of Stillschweigcn and 
* Cmnpany, with every external furtherance, it is of such internal 
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‘quality as to set Neglect at defiance.’ • • • • <A work,’ concludes 
the well ni|^h enthusiastic Reviewer, ‘ interesting alike to the antiquary, 
‘ the historian, and the philosophic thinker ; a masterpiece of bold- 
' ness, lynx-eyed acuteness, and rugged independent Germanism and 
* Philanthropy {derhen Kerndmts^heit una Menschenliehe) ; which 
‘ will not, assuredly, pass current without opposition in high places ; 
‘but must and will exalt the almost new name of Teufelsdrdckh to 
‘ the first ranks of Philosophy in our German Temple of Honour.’ 

Mindful of old friendship, the distinguished Professor, in this the 
first blaze of his fame, which however does not dazzle him, sends hither 
a Presentation-copy of his book; with compliments and encomiums 
which modesty forbids the present Editor to rehearse; yet without 
indirected wish or hope of any kind, except what may be implied in 
the concluding phrase : Mochte es (this remarkable Ticatise aucA im 
Brtttischcn Baden gcdvthen /) 
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CHAPTER II. 

EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

11 ' for a speculative man, * whose seedfield,’ in the sublime words of 
the Poet, ' is Time/ no conquest is important but that of new ideas, 
then might the arrival of Professor Teufelsdrockh’s Book be marked 
with chalk in the Editor’s calendar. It is indeed an * extensive 
* Volume/ of boundless, almost formless contents, a very Sea of 
Thought; neither calm nor clear if you will ; yet wherein the toughest 
pearl-diver may dive to his utmost depth, and return not only with 
sea-wreck but with true orients. 

Directly on the first perusal, almost on the first deliberate inspec¬ 
tion, it became apparent that here a quite new Branch of Philosophy, 
leading to as yet undescried ulterior results, was disclosed ; farther, 
what seemed scarcely less interesting, a quite new human Indi¬ 
viduality, an almost unexampled personal character, that, namely, of 
I’rofessor Teufelsdrdckh the Discloser. Of both which novelties, as 
far as might be possible, we resolved to 'master the significance. But 
as man is emphatically a Proselytising creature, no sooner was such 
mastery even fairly attempted, than the new question arose: How 
might this acquired good be imparted to others, perhaps in equal need 
thereof; how could the Philosophy of Clothes, and the Author of such 
Philosophy, be brought home, in any measure, to the business and 
bosoms of our own English nation ? For if new-got gold is said to 
burn the pockets till it be cast forth into circulation, much more may 
new Truth. 

Here, however, difficulties occurred. The first thought naturally 
was to publish Article after Article on this remarkable Volume, in such 
widely-circulating Critical Journals as the Editor might stand con¬ 
nected with, or by money or love procure access to. But, on the other 
hand, was it not cledl’ that such matter as must here be revealed and 
treated of might endanger the Circulation of any Journal extant? ' 
If, indeed, the whole parties of the State could have been abolished, 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, embracing in discrepant union; and the 
whole Journals of the Nation could have been jumbled into one 
Journal, and the Philosophy of Clothes poured forth in incessant 
torrents therefrom, the attempt had seemed possible. But, alas, what 
vehide of that sort have we, except Fraser^s Magazine t A vehicle 
all strewed (figuratively speaking) with the ma^e§.t /Waterl^- 
Crackers , explomng distractively and destructiveiy/wEeresbevfef Ihe 
niyslffied passenger stands or sits ; nay, in any case, understood to be, 
late years, a vehicle full to o%erflowiQg, and inexorably shut 1 
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Besides, to state the Philosophy of Clothes without the Philost^her, 
the ideas of Teufelsdrockh without somethin of his personality, was 
it not to insure both of entire misapprehension ? Now for Biography, 
had it been otherwise admissible^ there were no adequate documents, 
no hope of obtaining such, but rather, owing to circumstances, a 
special despair. Thus did the Editor see himself, for the while, shut 
out from all public utterance of these extraordinary Doctrines, and 
constrained to revolve them, not without disquietude, intthe dark 
depths of his own mind. 

So had it lasted for some months; and now the Volume on Clothes, 
read and again read, was in several points becoming lucid and lucent; 
the personauity of its Author more and more surpnsing, but, in spite 
of all that memory and conjecture could do, more and more enig¬ 
matic ; whereby the old disquietude seemed fast settling into 
discontent,—^when altogether unexpectedly arrives a Letter from Herr 
Hofrath Heuschrecke, our Professor’s chief friend and associate in 
Weissnichtwo, with whom we had not previously corresii^ded. The 
Hofrath, after much quite extraneous matter, began dilating largely on 
the ^agitation and attention’ which the Philosophy of Clothes was 
exciting in its own German Republic of Letters; on the deep signifi¬ 
cance and tenden^ of his Friend’s Volume; and then, at length, with 
great circumlocution, hinted at the practicability of conveying ' some 
' knowledge of it, and of him, to England, and through England to 

* the distant West: * a Work on Professor Teufelsdrockh * were iin- 

* doubtedly welcome to the Family ^ the National^ or any other of those 

* patriotic Libraries, at present the glory of British Literature; ’ might 
work revolutions in Thought; and so forth;—in conclusion, intimating 
not obscurely, that should the present Editor feel disposed to under¬ 
take a Biography of Teufelsdrockh, he, Hofrath Heuschrecke, had it 
in his power to furnish the requisite Documents. 

As in some chemical mixture, that has stood long evaporating, but 
would not crystallise, instantly when the wire or other fixed substance 
is introduced, crystallisation commences, and rapidly proceeds till the 
whole is finished, so was it with the Editor’s mind and this offer of 
Heuschrecke’s. Form rose out of void solution and discontinuity; 
like united itself with like in definite arrangement: and soon either 
in actual vision and possession, or in fixed reasonable hope, the image 
of the whole Enterprise had shaped itself, so to speak, into a solid mass. 
Cautiously yet courageously, through the twopenny post, application 
to the famed redoubtable Oliver Yorke was now made : an inter¬ 
view, interviews with that singular man have taken place ; with more 
of assurance on our side, with less of satire (at least of open satire) on 
his, than we anticipated;—for the rest, with such issue as is now 
visible. As to those same * patriotic Libraries^ the Hofrath's counsel 
could only be viewed with silent amazement; but with his offer of 
Documents we joyfully and almost instantaneously closed. Thus, too, in 
the sure expectation of these, we already see our task begun; and this, 
our Sartor Resartus, which is properly a * Life and Opinions of Hen 

* Teufelsdrockh,' hourly advancing. 
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Of our fitness for the Enterprise, to which we have such title and 
vocation, it were perhaps uninteresting to say more. Let the British 
reader study and enjoy, in simplicity of heart, what is here presented 
him, and with whatever metaphysical acumen, and talent for Medita¬ 
tion he is possessed of. Let him strive to keep a free, open sense ; 
cleared from the mists of Prejudice, above all from th<y)aralysis of 
Cant; and directed rather to the Book itself than to the l^tor of the 
Book. M^o'orwhat such Editor maybe, must remain conjectural, 
and even insignificant: * it is a voice publishing tidings of the Philo¬ 
sophy of Clothes; undoubtedly a Spirit addressing Spirits: whoso 
hath ears let him hear. 

On one other point the JEditor thinks it needful to give warning : 
namely, that he is animated with a true though perhaps a feeble 
attachment to the Institutions of our Ancestors; and minded to 
defend these, according to ability, at all hazards ; nay, it was partly 
with a view to such defence that he engaged in this undertaking. To 
stem, or if that be impossible, profitably to divert the current of 
Innovation, such a Volume as Teufelsdrockh's, if cunningly planted 
down, were no despicable pile, or floodgate, in the Logical wear. 

For the rest, be it nowise apprehended, that any personal connexion 
of ours with Teufelsdrdckh, Heuschrecke, or this Philosophy of 
Clothes, can piervert our judgment, or sway us to extenuate or exagge¬ 
rate. Powerless, we venture to promise, are those private Compliments 
themselves. Grateful they may well be; as generous illusions of 
friendship; as fair mementos of bygone unions, of those nights and 
suppers of the gods, when lapped in the symphonies and harmonies of 
Philosophic Eloquence, though with baser accompaniments, the 
present Editor revelled in that feast of reason, never since vouchsafed 
him in so full measure I But what then ? Amicus Plato^ ttuigis arnica 
veritasj Teufelsdrockh is our friend, Truth is our divinity. In our 
historical and critical capacity, we hope we are strangers to ail the 
world ; have feud or favour with no one,—save indeed the Devil, with 
whom, as with the Prince of Lies and Darkness, we do at all times 
wage internecine war. This assurance, at an epoch when Puffery and 
Quackery have reached a height unexampled in the annals of mankind, 
and even English Editors, like Chinese shopkeepers, must write on 
their door-lintels, cheating here ,—we thought it good to premise. 

* With us even he sail communicates in some sort of mask, or mufller, 
and, we have reason to think, under a feigned name 1—O. Y. 
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CHAPTER III. 

REMINISCENCES. 

To the Author's private circle the appearance of this singular Work 
on Clothes must have occasioned little less surprise than it has to the 
rest of the world. For ourselves, at least, few things have been more 
unexpected. Professor Teufelsdrockh, at the period of our acquaintance 
with him, seemed to lead a quite still and self-contained lite : a m:.n 
devoted to the higher Philosophies, indeed; yet more likely, if he 
published at all, to publish a Refutation of Hegel and Bardili, both'of 
whom, strangely enough, he included under a common ban ; than to 
descend, as he has here done, into the angry noisy Forum, with an 
Argument that cannot but exasperate and divide. Not, that we can 
remember, was the Philosophy of Clothes once touched upon between 
us. If through the high, silent, meditative Transcendentalism of our 
Friend we detected any practical tendency whatever, it was at most 
Political, and towards a certain prospective, and for the present quite 
speculative, Radicalism ; as indeed some correspondence, on his part, 
with Herr Oken of Jena was now and then suspected; though his 
special contributions to the Isis could never be more than surmised 
at. But, at all events, nothing Moral, still less any thing Didactico- 
Religious, was looked for from him. 

Well do we recollect the last words he spoke in our hearing; which 
indeed, with the Night they were uttered in, are to be for ever remem¬ 
bered. Lifting bis huge tumbler of Cukguk,^ and for a moment 
lowering his tobacco-pipe, he stood u^ in full coffee-house (it was Zur 
Griinen Ganse^ the largest in Weissnichtwo, where all the Virtuosity, 
and nearly all the Intellect, of the place assembled of an evening) ; 
and there, with low, soul-stirring tone, and the look truly of an angel, 
though whether of a white or of a bla^k one might be dubious, pro¬ 
posed this toast: Die Sache der ArmesTin Goties und Teufels Namen 

(The Cause of the Poor in Heaven's name and-^s) 1 One full 

shout, breaking the leaden silence; then a gurgle of innumerable 
emptying bumpers, again followed by universal cheering, returned 
him loud acclaim. It was the finale of the night: resuming their 
pijpes ; in the highest enthusiasm, amid volumes of tobacco-smoke; 
tnumphant, cloudcapt without and within, the assembly broke up^ 
each to his thoughtful pillow. BUibt dock ein echter Sjj^s* um 
Galgen-vogel^ said several; meaning thereby that, one day, he-would 
hprooably be hanged for his democratic sentiments. 'Wc .steeMt der 
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ScAa/ft f added they, looking round: but Teufelsdrockh bad retired 
by private alleys, and the Compiler of these pages beheld him no 
more. 

In such scenes has it been our lot to live with this Philosopher, such 
estimate to form of his purposes and powers. And yet, thou brave 
Teufelsdrockh, who could tell what lurked in thee? Under those 
thick locks of thine, so long and lank, overlapping roof*wise the 
gravest face we ever in this world saw, there dwelt a most busy brain. 
In thy eyes too, deep under their shaggy brows, and looking eut so 
still and dreamy, have we not noticed gleams of an ethereal or else a 
diabolic fire,^ and half fancied that their stillness was but the rest of 
infinite motion, the sleep of a spinning-top ? Thy little figure, there 
as, in loose, ill-brushed, threadbare habiliments, thou sattest, amid 
litter and lumber, whole days, to ‘ think and smoke tobacco,’ held in 
it a mighty heart. The secrets of man’s Life weie laid open to thee ; 
thou sawest into the mystery of the Universe, farther than another ; 
thou hadst in petto thy remarkable Volume on Clothes, Nay, was 
there not in that clear logically-founded Transcendentalism of thine; 
still more, in thy meek, silent, deep-seated Sansculottism, combined 
with a true princely Courtesy of inward nature, the visible rudiments 
of such speculation ? But great men are too often unknown, or what 
is worse, misknown. Already, when we dreamed not of it, the warp 
of thy remarkable Volume lay on the loom; and silently, mysterious 
shuttles were putting in the woof I 

How the Hofrath Heuschrecke is to furnish biographical data, in 
this case, may be a curious question ; the answer of which, however, 
is happily not our concern, but his. To us it appeared, after repeated 
trial, that in Weissnichtwo, from the archives or memories of the 
best-informed classes, no Biography of Teufelsdrockh was to be 
gathered; not so much as a false one. He was a Stranger there, 
wafted thither by what is called the course of circumstances ; con¬ 
cerning whose parentage, birth-place, prospects, or pursuits, Curiosity 
had indeed made inquiries, but satisfied herself with the most indistinct 
replies. For himself, he was a man so still and altogether unparti¬ 
cipating, that to question him even afar off on such particulars was a 
thing of more than usual delicacy; besides, in his sly way, he had 
ever some quaint tuvi, not without its satirical edge, wherewith to 
divert such intrusions, and deter you from the like. Wits spoke of 
him secretly as if he were a kind of Melchizedek, without father or 
mother of any kind ; sometimes, with reference to his great historic 
and statistic knowledge, and the vivid way he had of expressing 
himself like an eye-witness of distant transactions and scenes, they 
called him the Ewige Jude^ Everlasting, or as we say. Wandering 
Jew. 

To the most, indeed, he had become not so much a Man as a 
Thing; which Thing doubtless they were acimstomed to see, and with, 
satim^ion ; but no more thought of accounting for than for the fabri¬ 
cation of their daily Allgemeim Zeitungt or the domestic habits of 
he Sun. Both were there and welcome ;'the world enjoyed what 
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good was in them, and thought no more of the mattim The man 
Teufelsdrockh passed and repassed, in his little circle, as one of th^ 
originals and nondescripts, more frequent in German Universities 
than elsewhere; of whom, though you see them alive, and feel certain 
enough that they must have a History, no History seems to be dis¬ 
coverable; or only such as men give of mountain rocks and antediluvian 
ruins : That they have been created by unknown agencies, are in a 
state of gradual decay, and for the present reflect light and resist 
pressure; that is, are visible and tangible objects in this phantasm 
world, where so much other mystery is. 

It was to be remarked that though, by title and diploma, Proftssar 
der AlhrUy-Whsenschaft^ or as we should say in English, * Professor 

* of Things in General,* he had never delivered any Course; perhaps 
never been incited thereto by any public furtherance or requisition. 
To all appearance, the enlightened Government of Weissniimtwo, in 
founding their New University, imagined they had done enough, if 
‘ in times like ours,' as the half-official Program expressed it, * when 

all things are, rapidly or slowly, resolving themselves into Chaos, a 
Professorship of this kind had been established; whereby, as 
occasion called, the task of bodying somewhat forth again from 
such Chaos might be, even slightly, facilitated.’ That actual 
Lectures should be held, and Public Classes for the * Science of 

* Things in General,’ they doubtless considered premature; on which 
ground too they -had only established the Professorship, nowise 
endowed it; so that Teufelsdrockh, * recommended by the liighest 

* Names,* had been promoted thereby to a Name merely. 

Great, among the more enlightens classes, was the admiration of 
this new Professorship: how an enlightened Government had seen 
into the Want of the Age {Zeitbedui^niss ); how at length, instead of 
Denial and Destruction, we were to have a science of /^rmation and 
Reconstruction; and Germany and Weissnichtwo were where they 
should be, in the vanguard of the world. Considerable also was the 
wonder at the new Professor, dropt opportunely enough into the 
nascent University; so able to lecture, should occasion call; so ready 
to hold his peace for indefinite periods, should an enlightened Govern¬ 
ment consider that occasion did not call. But such admiration and 
such wonder, being followed by no act to keep thgm living, could last 
only nine days ; and, long before our visit to that scene, had quite 
died away. The more cunning heads thought it was all an eiqnring 
clutch at popularity, on the part of a Minister, whom domestic 
embarrassments, court intrigue^ old age, and dropsy soon afterwards 
finally drove from the helm. 

As for Teufelsdrockh, except by his nightly ajmear^ces at die 
Crimen Ganse^ Weissnichtwo saw little of him, fmt little of him. 
Here, over his tumbler of Gukgi^ he sat reading Journals; some¬ 
times contemplatively looking mto the clouds of his tobacco-pips^ 
without other visible employment: always, from his mild ways, am 
egreeable phenomenon time; more especially when he openra his 
Hps fat speech ; on which occasions the whole Cofifee«bouse would 
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hush itsell into silence, as if sure to hear something noteworthy. 
Nay, perhaps to hear a whole series and river of the most memorable 
utterances; such as, when once thawed, he wpuld for hours indulge 
in, with fit audience; and^ the more memorable, as issuing from a 
head apparently not more interested in them, not more conscious of 
them, than is the sculptured stone head of some public Fountain, 
which through its brass mouth>tube emits water to the worthy and the 
unworthy; careless whether it be for cooking victuals or quenching 
conflagrations; indeed, maintains the samt earnest assiduous look, 
whether any water be flowing or not. 

To the Editor of these sheets, as to a young enthusiastic English¬ 
man, however unworthy, Teufelsdruckh opened himself perhaps more 
than to the most. Pity only that we could not then half guess his 
importance, and scrutinise him with due power of vision ! We 
enjoyed, what not three men in Weissnichtwo could boast of, a certain 
degree of access to the Professor’s private domicile. It was the attir 
floor of the highest house in the Wahngasse y and might truly be 
called the pinnacle of Weissnichtwo, for it rose sheer up above-the 
contiguous roofs, themselves rising from elevated ground. Moreover, 
with its windows, it looked towards all the four Orie, or as the Scotch 
say, and we ought to say, At'rts ; the Sitting-room itself commanded 
three ; another came to view in the Schlafgemach (Bed-room) at the 
opposite tsnd; to say nothing of the Kitchen, which offered two, as it 
were, duplicates^ and shewing nothing new. So that it was in fact 
the speculum or watch-tower of Teufelsdrdckh ; wherefrom, sitting at 
ease, he might see the whole life-circulation of that considerable City; 
the streets and lanes of which, with all their doing and driving {Thun 
und Treiben\ were for the most part visible there. 

" I look down into all that wasp-nest or bee-hive,” have we heard 
him say, “and witness their wax-laying and honey-making, and 
“ poison-brewing, and choking by sulphur. From the Palace 
** esplanade, where music plays while Serene Highness is pleased to 
“ eat his victuals, down the low lane, where in her door-sill the aged 
“ widow, knitting for a thin livelihood, sits to feel the afternoon'sun, 
“ 1 see it all; for, except the Schlosskirchc weathercock, no biped 
*' stands so high. Couriers arrive bestrapped and bebooted, bearing 
“ Joy and Sorrow ba^^ed up in pouches of leather : there, top-laden, 
** and with four swift horses, rolls in the country Baron and his 
“ household; here, on timber leg, the lamed Soldier hops painfully 
“ along, begging alms; a thousand carriages, and wains, and cars, 
” come tumbling in with Food, with young Rusticity, and other Raw 
“ Produce, inanimate or animate, and go tumbling out again with 
“ Produce manufactured. That living flood, pouring through these 
“ streets, of all qualities and ages, knowest thou whence it is coming, 
“ whither it is going ? Aus der Ewigkeit^ xu der Mwigkeit kin s 
“ From Eternity,- onwards to Eternity I These are Apparitions ; 
“what dse? Are they not Souls rendered visible; in Bodies, that 
“ took diape and will lose it; melting into air ? Their solid pave- 
“ment is a Picture of the Sense; they walk on the bosom of 
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** Nothing, blank Time is behind them and before them. Or fancies^ 
" thou, the red and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, with spurs on its 
heels, and feather in its crown, is but of To-day, without a 
“ Yesterday or a To-morrow ? and had not rather its Ancestor alive 
when Hengst and Horsa overran thy Island ? Friend, thou seest 
here a living link in that Tissue of History, which inweaves all 
** Being: watch well, or it will be past thee, and seen no more/' 

nmn Leiber/^ said he once, at midnight, when we had 
returned from the Coffee-house in rather earnest talk, “ it is a true 
“ sublimity to dwell here. These fringes of lamplight, struggling up 
“ through smoke and thousand-fold exhalation, some fathoms into the 
“ ancient reign of Night, \\hat thinks Boiites of them, as he leads his 
" Hunting Dogs over the Zenith in their leash of sidereal fire? That 
^ stifled hum of Midnight, when Traffic has lain down to rest; and 
"the chariot-wheels of Vanity, still rolling here and there through 
** distant streets, are bearing her to Halls roofed in, and lighted to the 
“ due pitch for her; and only Vice and Misery, to prowl or to moan 
" like nightbirds, are abroad; that hum, I say, like the stertorous, 
** unquiet slumber of sick Life, is heard in Heaven I Oh, under that 
" hideous coverlet of vapours, and putrefactions, and unimaginable 
" gases, what a Fermenting-vat lies simmering and hid! The joyful 
“ and the sorrowful are there; men are dying there, men are being 
" bom ; men are praying,—on the other side of a brick partition, men 
" are cursing; and around them all is the vast, void Night, The 
“ proud Grandee still lingers in his perfumed saloons, or reposes 
" within damask curtains; Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, or 
" shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw : in obscure cellars, 
** Rouge-et’Noir languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to haggard 
" hungry Villains; while Councillors of State sit plotting, and playing 
" their high chess-game, whereof the pawns are Men. The Lover 
" whispers his mistress that the coach is ready ; and she, full of hope 
" and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the borders : the Thief, 
" still /nore silently, sets-to his picklocks and crowbars, or lurks in 
" wait till the watchmen first snore in their boxes. Gay mansions, 
" with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms, are full of light and music 
" and high-swelling hemts; but, in the Condemned Cells, the pulse 
'* of life beats tremulous and faint, and bloodshot e> es look out 
" through the darkness, which is around and within, for the light of a 
“ stem last morning. Six men are to be hanged on the morrow; 
" comes no hammering from the Rabenstein f —their gallows must 
" even now be o’ building. Upwards of five hundred thousand two- 
" legged animals without feathers lie round us, in horizontal position; 
" their heads all in nightcaps, and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot 
** cries aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of shame ; 
'* fmd the Mother, wim streaming i^r, kneels over her pallid dying 
“ innint, whose cracked lips only her tears now moisten.—^All these 
" hemd and huddled together, with nothing but a little carpentry 
" and masonry betwcM them ;—crammed in, like salted fish, in thetr 
" barrel ^-or weltering, shall I say, like an £g>ptian pitcher ol 
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* tamed Vipers, each struggling to get its head above the others: 

such work goes on under that smoke-counterpane !—But I, mein 
“ IVcrther^ sit above it all; I am alone with the stars.” 

We It^ked in his face to see whether, in the utterance of such 
e.^raordinary Nigh^thoughtSf no feeling might be traced there ; but 
with the light we had, which indeed was only a single tallow-light, 
and far enough from the window, nothing save that old calmness and 
fixedness was visible. 

These were the Professor's talking seasons: most commonly he 
spoke in mere monosyllables, or sat altogether silent and smoked; 
while the visitor had liberty either to say what he listed, receiving for 
answer an occasional grunt; or to look round for a space, and then' 
take himself away. It waS a strange apartment; full of books and 
tattered papers, and miscellaneous shreds of all conceivable sub * 
stances, * united in a common element of dust.’ Books lay on tables, 
and below tables; here fluttered a sheet of manuscript, there a torn 
handkerchief, or night-cap hastily thrown aside ; ink-bottles alter¬ 
nated with bread-crusts, coffee-pots, tobacco-boxes, Periodical Litera¬ 
ture, and Blucher Boots. Old Leischen (Lisekin, ’Liza), who was 
his bed^maker and stove-lighter, his washer and wringer, cook, 
errand-maid, and general lion’s-provider, and for the rest a very 
orderly creature, had no sovereign authority in this last citadel of 
Teufelsdrbckh ; only some once in a month, she half-forcibly made 
her way thither, with broom and duster, and (Teufelsdrockh hastily 
saving his manuscripts) effected a partial clearance, a jail-delivery of 
such lumber as was not Literary. These were her Erdbebungen 
(Earthquakes), which Teufelsdrockh dreaded worse than the pesti¬ 
lence ; nevertheless, to such length he bad been forced to comply. 
Glad would he have been to sit here philosophising for ever, or till 
the litter, by accumulation, drove him out of doors : but Leischen was 
his right-arm, and spoon, and necessary of life, and would not be 
flatly gainsaid!. We can still remember the ancient woman; so silent 
that some thought her dumb; deaf also you would often have 
supposed her; for Teufelsdrockh and Teufelsdrockh only would she 
serve or give heed to; and with him she seemed to communicate 
chiefly by signs ; if it were not rather by some secret divination that 
she guessed aU his w^ts, and supplied them. Assiduous old dame i 
she scoured, and sorted, and swept, in her kitchen, with the least 
possible violence to the ear; yet all was tight and right there: hot 
and black came the coffee ever at the due moment; and the speech¬ 
less Leischen herself looked out on you, from under her clean white 
coif with its lappets, through her clean withered face and wrinkles, 
with a look of helpful intelligence, almost of benevolence. 

Few strangers, as above hinted, had admittance hither: the only 
one we ever saw there, ourselves excepted, was the Hofrath Heusch- 
recke, already known, by name and expectation, to the readers of 
these pages. To us, at that period, Herr Heuschxecke seemed one 
01 those purse-mouthed, crane-necked, clean-brushed, pacific in¬ 
dividuals, perhaps sufficiently distinguished in society by this fact, 
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ti'AX, in dry weather or in wet, Mhey nev-er appear without theft 
umbrella.' Had we not known with what 'little wisdom’ the woild 
is governed ; and how, in Germany as elsewhere, the ninety and nine 
Public Men can for most part be but mute train-bearers to the 
hundredth, perhaps but stalking horses and willing or unwilling 
dupes,—it might have seemed wonderful how Herr Heuscfarecke 
should'be named a RatA, or Councillor, and Counsellor, even in 
Wei&snichtwo. What counsel to any man, or to any woman, could 
this particular Hofrath give: in whose loose, zigzag figure; in whose 
thin visage, as it went jerking to and fro, in minute incessant fluctua¬ 
tion,—you traced rather confusion worse confounded ; at most, 
Timidity and physical Cold ? Some indeed said withal, he was ' the 
very Spirit of Love embodied : ’ blue earnest eyes, full of sadness and 
kindness ; purse ever open, and so forth ; the whole of which, we 
shall now hope for many reasons, was not quite groundless. Never¬ 
theless friend Teufelsdrockh’s outline, who indeed handled the burin 
like few in these cases, was probably the best : £r hat Gemuth und 
Geist, hat wenigstens gehahi, dock ohm Organ^ ohm SchkksaUgmistj 
istgegeniuat tig aber halb-serriittet^ kalb-erstarrt^ “ He has heart and 
“ talent, at least has had such, )et without fit mode of utterance, or 
** favour of Fortune ; and so is now half-cracked, half-congealed.”— 
What the Hofrath shall think of this when he sees it, readers may 
wonder: we, safe in the stronghold of Historical Fidelity, air 
careless. 

The main point, doubtless, for us all, is his love of Teufelsdrockh, 
which indeed was also by far the most decisive feature of Heus- 
chrecke himself. We are enabled to assert that he hung on the 
Professor with the fondness of a Boswell for his Johnson. And perhaps 
with the like return; for Teufelsdrockh treated his gaunt admirer 
with little outward regard, as some half-rational or altogether irra¬ 
tional friend, and at best loved him out of gratitude and by habit 
On the other hand, it was curious to observe with what reverent 
kindness, and a sort of fatherly protection, our Hofrath, being the 
elder, ri^er, and as he fondly imagined far more practically in¬ 
fluential of the two, looked and tended on his little Sage, whom he 
seemed to consider as a living oracle. Let but Teufelsdrockh open his 
mouth, Heuschrecke's also unpuckered itself into a free doorway, 
besides his being all eye and all ear, so that nothing might be lost: 
and then, at every pause in the harangue, he gurgled out his pursy 
chuckle of a cough laugh (for the machinery of laughter took some 
time to get in motion, and seemed crank and slack), or else bis 
twanging, nasal Bravo/ Das giauR ich; in either case, by way of 
heftiest approval. In short, if Teufelsdrockh was Dalai-Lama, of 
which, except perhaps in his self-seclusion, and god-like IndiflTerence, 
there was no symptom, then might Heusdbrecke pass for his chief 
Talapoin, to whom no dough-pill he could knead and publish was 
Other than medicinal and sacred, 

in such environment, social, domestic, physical, did Teufelsdrockh, 
at the time of our acquaintance, and most likely does he still, live 
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and meditate. Here, perched up in his high Wahngasse watch- 
tower, and, often in solitude, outwatching the Bear, it was that the 
indomitable Inquirer fought all his battles with Dulness and Dark¬ 
ness ; here, in all probability, that he wrote this surprising Volume 
on Clothes, Additional particulars: of his age, which was of that 
standing middle sort you could only guess at; of his wide surtout; the 
colour of his trousers, fashion of his broad-brimmed steeple-hat, 
and so forth, we might report, but do not. The Wisest truly is, in 
these times, the Greatest; so that an enlightened curiosity, leaving 
Kings and such like to rest very much on their own basis, turns more 
and more to the Philosophic Class: nevertheless, what reader 
expects that, wjth all our writing and reporting, Teufelsdruckh could 
be brought home to him, till once the Documents arrive ? His Life^ 
Fortunes, and Bodily Presence, are as yet hidden from us, or matter 
only of faint conjecture. But, on the other hand, does not his Soul 
lie enclosed in this remarkable Volume, much more truly than Pedro 
Garcia’s did in the buried Bag of Doubloons? To the soul of 
Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, to his opinions, namely, on the ' Origin and 
Influence of Clothes,’ we for the present gladly return. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

It were a piece of vain flattery to pretend that this ^Vork on Clothes 
entirely contents us ; that it is not, like all^ works of Genius, like the 
very Sun, which, though the highest published Creation, or work of 
Genius, has nevertheless black spots and troubled nebulosities amid 
its effulgence,—a mixture of insight, inspiration, with dulness, double¬ 
vision, and even utter blindness. 

Without committing ourselves to those enthusiastic praises and 
prophesyings of the Weissnichtwo^sche Anzeiger^ we admitted that 
the Book had in a high degree excited us to self-activity, which is the 
best effect of any book; that it had even operated changes in our 
way of thought; nay, that it promised to prove, as it were, the 
opening of a new mine-shaft, wherein the whole world of Speculation 
might henceforth dig to unknown depths. More specially it may 
now be declared that Professor Teufelsdrockh’s acquirements, 
patience of research, philosophic and even poetic vigour, are here 
made indisputably manifest; and unhappily no less his prolixity and 
tortuosity and manifold ineptitude; that, on the whole, as in opening 
new mine-shafts is not unreasonable, there is much rubbish in his 
Book, though likewise specimens of almost invaluable ore. A para¬ 
mount popularity in England we cannot promise him. Apart from 
the choice of such a topic as Clothes, too often the manner of treating 
it betokens in the Author a rusticity and academic seclusion, unblamo 
able, indeed inevitable in a German, but fatal to his success with our 
public. 

Of good society Teufelsdrockh appears to have seen little, or has 
mostly forgotten what he saw. He speaks out with a strange plain¬ 
ness ; calls many things by their mere dictio^a^-names. To him 
the Upholsterer is no Pontiff, neither is any Drawing-room a Temple, 
were it never so begilt and overhung: * a whole immensity of 
'Brussels carpets, and pier-glasses, and or-moulu,' as he himself 
expresses it, 'cannot hide from me that such Drawing-room it 
'simply a section of Infinite Space, where so many Gira-created 
' Souls do for the time meet together.' To Teufelsdrdi^ the highest 
Duchess is respectable, is venerable; but nowise for her pearl brace¬ 
lets, imd Malines laces: in his eyes, thd star of a Lord is little less 
and little more than the broad button of Birmingham spelter in a 
Clown’s smock; 'each is an implement,' he says, 'in its kind; a tag 
' for hooking-together ; and, for the rest, was dug from the earth, and 
hammered on a stithy before smith's nngers.' Thus does the Pro- 
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fessor look in men’s faces with a strange impartiality, a strange 
scientific freedom^; like a man unversed in the higher circle^ like a 
man dropped thither from the Moon. Rightly considered, it is in 
this peculiarity, running through his whole system of thought, that 
all these short-comings, over-shootings, and multiform perversities, 
take rise: if indeed they have not a second source, also natural 
enough, in his Transcendental^ Philosophies, and humour of looking 
at all Matter and Material things as Spirit ,* whereby truly his case 
were but the more hopeless, the more lamentable. 

To the Thinkers of this nation, however, of which class it is firmly 
believed there are individuals yet extant, we can safely recommend 
the Work : nay, who knows but among the fashionable ranks too, if 
it be true, as Teufelsdrdckh maintains, that * within the most starched 

* cravat there passes a windpipe and weasand, and under the thick- 

* liest embroidered waistcoat beats a heart,’—the force of that rapt 
earnestness may be felt, and here and there an arrow of the soul pierce 
through. In our wild Seer, shaggy, unkempt, like a Baptist living on 
locusts and wild honey, there is an untutored energy, a silent, as it 
were unconscious, strength, which, except in the higher walks of 
Literature, must be rare. Many a deep glance, and often with un¬ 
speakable precision, has he cast into mysterious Nature, and the still 
more mysterious Life of Man. Wonderful it is with what cutting 
words, now and then, he severs asunder the confusion; sheers down, 
were it furlongs deep, into the true centre of the matter; and there 
not only hits the nail on the head, but with crushing force smites it 
home, and buries it.—On the other hand, let us be free to admit, he 
is the most unequal writer breathing. Often after some such feat, he 
will play truant for long pages, and go dawdling and dreaming, and 
mumbling and maunderin|^ the merest commonplaces, as if he were 
asleep with eyes open, which indeed he is. 

Of his boundless Learning, and how all reading and literature 
in most known tongues, from Sanchoniathon to Dr. Ungard^ from 
your Oriental Shtuiers^ and Talmuds^ and Korans^ with Cassini’s 
Siamese TabieSf and Laplace’s Micanique Citeste^ down to Robinson 
Crusoe and the Selfasi Town and Country Almaruxck^ are familiar 
to him,—we shall say nothing: for unexampled as it is with us, to 
the Germans such universality of study passes without wonder, as a 
thing commendable, indeed, but natural, indispensable, and there 
of course. A man that devotes his life to learning, shall he not be 
learned? 

In respect of style our Author manifests the same genial capa¬ 
bility, marred too often by the same rudeness, inequality, and 
apparent want of intercourse with the higher classes. Occasionally, 
as above hinted, we find consummate vigour, a true inspiration ; his 
burning Thoughts step forth in fit burning Words, like so many 
full-formed Minervas, issuing amid flame and splendour from Jove’s 
he^; a rich idiomatic diction, picturesque Elusions, fiery poetic 
emphasis, or quaint tricksy turns; all the graces and terrors of 
a wild Imagination, wedded to the clearest Intellect, alternate in 
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beautiful vicissitude. Were it not that sheer sleeping and soporific 
passages ; circumlocufions, repetitions, touches even of pure doting 
jargon, so often intervene! On the whole, Professor Teufdsdrockb 
is not a cultivated writer. Of his sentences perhaps not more than 
nine>tenths stand straight on their legs ; the remainder are in quite 
angular attitudes, buttressed up by props (of parentheses and 
dashes), and ever with this or the other ta^g hanging from them ; 
a few even sprawl out helplessly on all sides, quite broken-backed 
and dismembered. Nevertheless, in almost his very worst mqods, 
there lies in him a singular attraction. A wild tone pervades the 
whole utterance of the man, like its keynote and regulator; now 
screwing itself aloft as into the Song of Spirits, or else the shrill 
mockery of Fiends; now sinking in cadences, not without melodious 
heartiness, though sometimes abrupt enough, into the common pitch, 
when we hear it only as a monotonous hum; of which hum the true 
character is extremely difficult to fix. Up to this hour we have 
never fully satisfied ourselves whether it is a tone and hum of real 
Humour, which we reckon among the very highest qualities of genius, 
or some echo of mere Insanity and Inanity, which doubtless ranks 
below the very lowest. 

Under a like difficulty, in spite even of our personal intercourse, 
do we still lie with regard to the Professor’s moral feeling. Gleams 
of an ethereal Love burst forth from him, soft wailings of infinite 
Pity; he could clasp the whole Universe into his bosom, and keep 
it warm; it seems as if under that rude exterior there dwelt a very 
seraph. Then again he is so sly and still, so imperturbably satur¬ 
nine; shews such indifference, malign coolness towards all that 
men strive after; and ever with some half-visible wrinkle of a bitter 
sardonic humour, if indeed it be not mere stolid callousness,—^that 
you look on him almost with a shudder, as on some incarnate 
Mephistopheles, to whom this great terrestrial and celestial Round, 
•after all, were but some huge foolish Whirligig, where kings and 
beggars, and angels and demons, and stars and street-sweepings, 
were chaotically whirled, in which only children could take interest. 
His look, as we mentioned, is probably the gravest ever seen : yet 
it is not of tbat cast-iron gravity frequent enough among our own 
Chancery suitors; but ratw the myity as of some silent, high- 
encircled mountain-pool, perhaps the crater of an extinct volcano; 
into whose black deeps you fear to gaze : those eyes, those lights that 
sparkle in it, may indeed be reflexes of the heavenly Stars, but 
perhaps also glances from the region of Nether Fire ! 

Certainly a most involved, self-secluded, altogether enigmatic 
nature^ -this of Teufelsdrockh I Here, however, we gladly recall to 
mind that once we saw him lau^h; once only, perhaps it was the 
first and last time in his life; but then such a peal of laughter, 
enough to have awakened the Seven Sleepers! ‘ It was of Jean 
PauPs doinii: some single billow in that vast World Mahlstrom of 
Humour, with its heaven-kissing coruscations, which is now, alas, 
all congealed in the frost of Death I The large-bodied Po^ and 
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the small, both large enough in soul, sat talking miscellaneously 
together, the present Editor being privileged to listen; and now 
Paul, in his serious way, was giving one of those inimitable * Extra¬ 
harangues;’ and, as it chanced, On the Proposal for a Cast-meiai 
King: gradually a light kindled in our Professor’s eyes and face, a 
beaming, mantling, loveliest light; through those murky features, a 
radiant ever-young Apollo looked ; and he burst forth like the 
neighing of all Tattersall’s,—tears streaming down his cheeks, pipe 
held aloft, foot clutched into the air,—loud, long-continuing, uncon* 
trollable; a laugh not of the face and diaphragm only, but of the 
whole man from head to heel. The present Editor, who laughed 
indeed, yet with measure, began to fear all was not right: however, 
Teufelsdrdckh composed himself, and sank into his old stillness ; on 
his inscrutable countenance there was, if anything, a slight look of 
shame; and Richter himself could not rouse him again. Readers 
who have any tincture of Psychology know how much is to be in¬ 
ferred from this'; and that no man who has once heartily and wholly 
laughed can be altogether irrcclaimably bad. How much lies in 
Laughter: the cipher-key, wherewith we decipher the whole man 1 
Some men wear an everlasting barren simper; in the smile of others 
lies a cold glitter as of ice : the fewest are able laugh, what can be 
called laughing, but only sniff and titter and snigger from the throat 
outwards ; or at best, produce some whiffling husky cachinnation, as 
if they were laughing through wool: of none such comes good. The 
man who cannot laugh is not only fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils ; but his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem. 

Considered as an Author, Herr Teufelsdruckh has one scarcely 
pardonable fault, doubtless his worst: an almost total want of 
arrangement. In this remarkable Volume, it is true, his adherence 
to the mere course of Time produces, through the Narrative portions, 
a certain shew of outward method ; but of tiue logical method and 
sequence there is too little. Apart from its multifarious sections and 
subdivisions, the Work naturally falls into two Parts ; a Historical- 
Descriptive, and a Philosophical-Speculative: but falls, unhappily, 
by no firm line of demarcation ; in that labyrinthic combination, each 
Part overlaps, and indents, and indeed runs quite through the other. 
Many sections are of a debatable rubric, or even quite nondescript 
and annameable ; wnereby the Book not only loses in accessibility, 
but too often distresses us like some mad banquet, wherein all courses 
had been confounded, and fish and flesh, soup and solid, o^ter- 
sauce, lettuces, Rhine-wine and French mustard, were hurled into 
one huge tureen or trough, and the hungry Public invited to help 
itself. To bring what order we can out of this Chaos shall be part 
our endeavour. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WORLD IN CLOTHES. 

As Montesquieu wrote a Spirit of Laws^ observes our Professor, so 
‘ could I write a Spirit of Clothes; thus, with an Esfrit des Loix^ pro- 
‘ perly an Esprit de Coutumes^ we should have an Esprit de Costumes, 
^ For neither in tailoring nor in legislating does man proceed by mere 
' Accident, but the hand is ever guided on by mysterious operations 
*of the mind. In all his Modes and habilatory endeavours an Archi- 
*tectural Idea will be found lurking; his Body and the Cloth are the 
* site and materials whereon and whereby his beautified edifice, of a 
‘Person, is to be built. Whether he flow gracefully out in folded 
‘ mantles, based on light sandals; tower up in high head-gear, from 
‘ amid peaks, spangles and bell-girdles; swell out in starched ruffs, 
‘ buckram stuffings and monstrous tuberosities ; or girth himself into 
‘separate sections, and front the world an Agglomeration of four 
‘limbs,—^will depend on the nature of such Architectural Idea: 
‘whether Grecian, Gothic, Later-Gothic, or altogether Modern, and 
‘ Parisian or Anglo-Dandiacal. Again, what meaning lies in Colour 1 
‘ From the soberest drab to the high-flaming scarlet, spiritual idiosyn- 
' crasies unfold themselves in choice of Colour: if tne Cut betoken 
' Intellect and Talent, so does the Colour betoken Temper and Heart. 
'In all which, among nations as among individuals, there is an 
'incessant, indubitable, though infinitdy complex working of 
‘ Cause and Effect: every snip of the Scissors has been regu- 
'lated and prescribed by ever-active Influences, which doubtless 
*to Intelligences of a superior order are neither invisible nor 
' illegible. 

'For such superior Intelligences a Cause-aftd-£ffect Philosophy 
' of Clothes, as of Laws, were probably a comfortable winter-evening 
' entertainment: nevertheless, for inferior Intelligences, like men, 
‘ such Philosophies have always seemed to me uninstructive enough. 

‘ Nay, what is your Montesquieu himself but a clever infant spelling 
‘ Letters from a hieroglypbical prophetic Book, the lexiom of which 
' lies in Eternity, in Heaven ?—Let any Cause-and-Effect Philoso- 
‘ pher explain, not why 1 wear such and such a Garment, obey such 
' and such a Law; but even while / am here^ to w,ear and obey any 
' thing!—Much, therefore, if not the whole, of that same Spirit of 
"Ciothes 1 shall suppress, as hypothetical, ineffectual, and even 
‘ impel tinent: naked Facts, and Deductions drawn therefrom in 
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quite another than that omniscient style) are my humbler and 
proper provincp.’ 

Acting on which prudent restriction^ Teufelsdruckh has never¬ 
theless contrived to take in a wellnigh boundless extent of deld; 
at least, the boundaries too often lie quite beyond our horizon. 
Selection being indispensable, we shall here glance over his First 
Part only in the most cursory manner. This First Part is, no 
doubt, distinguished by omnivorous learning, and utmost patience 
and fairness : at the same time, in its results and delineations, it is 
much more likely to interest the Compilers of some Library of 
General, Entertaining, Useful, or even Useless Knowledge than 
the miscellaneous readers, of these pages. Was it this Part of the 
Book which Heuschrecke had in view, when he recommended us 
to that joint-stock vehicle of publication, * at present the glory of 
* British Literature?’ If so, the Library Editors are welcome to dig 
in it for their own behoof. 

To the First Chapter, which turns on Paradise and Fig-leaves, 
and leads us into interminable disquisitions of a mythological, 
metaphorical, cabalistico-sartorial and quite antediluvian cast, we 
shall content ourselves with giving an unconcerned approval. Still 
less have we to do with * Lilis, Adam's first wife, v^’hom, according 
' to the Talmudists, he had before Eve, and who bore him, in that 
' wedlock, the whole progeny of aerial, aquatic, and terrestrial Devils, 
—very needlessly, we think. On this'portion of the Work, with its 

E rofound glances into the Adam-Kadmon^ or Primeval Element, 
ere strangely brought into relation with the Nifl and Musptl 
(Darkness and LighQ of the antique North, it may be enough to 
say that its correctness of deduction, and depth of Talmudic and 
Rabbinical lore have filled perhaps not the worst Hebraist in Britain 
with something like astonishment. 

But quitting this twilight region, Teufelsdruckh hastens from 
tfie Tower of Babel, to follow the dispersion of Mankind over the 
whole habitable and habilable globe. Walking by the light of 
Oriental, Pelasgic, Scandinavian, Egyptian, Otaheitean, Ancient 
and Modem researches of every conceivable kind, he strives to 
give us in compressed shape (as the Nfirabergers give an Orbii 
Picius)ajx Orbis Viesiiius; or view of the costumes of all mankind, 
in all countries, in ml times. It is here that to the Antiquarian, to 
the Historian, we can triumphantly say : Fall to! Here is learning: 
an irregular Treasury, if you will; but inexhaustible as the Hoard 
of King Nibelung, which twelve wagons in twelve days, at^ the rate 
of three journeys a day, could not carry off. Sheepskin cloaks 
and wampum Mlts; phylacteries, stoles, albs; chlamides, togas, 
Chinese silks, Afghaun shawls, trunk-hose, leather breeched Celtic 
philibegs (though breeches, as the name Gallia Braccata indicates, 
are the more ancient), Hussar cloaks, Vandyke tippets, ruffs, fardin- 
gales, are brought vividly before us,—even the Kilmarnock night¬ 
cap IS not forgotten. For most part too we must admit that the 
Learning, heterugcneous as it is, and tumbled down quite pell-mell. 
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is true concentrated and purified Learning, the drossy parts smelted 
out and thrown aside. 

Philosophical reflections intervener and sometimes touching 
pictures of human life. Of this sort the following has surprised us. 
The first purpose of Clothes, as our Professor imagines, was not 
warmth or decency, but ornament 'Miserable, indeed/ says he, 
'was the condition of the Aboriginal Savage, glaring fiercely from 
'utider his fleece of hair, which with the beard reached down to 
' his loins, and hung round him like a matted cloak; the rest of his 
'body sheeted in its thick natural felL He loitered in the sunny 
' glades of the forest, living on wild fruits; or, as the ancient 
'Caledonian, squatted himself in morasses, lurking for his bestial 
' or human prey; without implements, without arms, save the ball 
'of heavy Flint, to which, ^at his sole possession and defence 
' might not be lost, he had attached a long cord of plaited thongs; 
'thereby recovering as well as hurling it with deadly unerring 
'skill. Nevertheless, the pains of Hunger and Revenge once 
'satisfied, his next care was not Comfort but Decoration {Putz), 
'Warmth he found in the toils of the chase; or amid dried 
'leaves, in his hollow tree, in his bark shed, or natural grotto; 
'but for Decoration he must have Clothes. Nay, among wild 
'people, we find tattooing and painting even prior to Clothes< 
'The first spiritual want of a barbarous man is Decoration, as 
'indeed we still see among the barbarous classes in civilized 
‘ countries. 

'Reader, the heaven-inspired melodious Singer; loftiest Serene 
‘ Highness ; nay thy own amber locked, snow-and-rosebloom Maiden, 
'worthy to glide sylphlike almost on air, whom thou lovest, 
'worshipped as a divine Presence, which, indeed, symbolically 
'taken, she is,—^has descended, like thyself, from that same hair- 
' mantled, flint-hurling Aboriginal Anthropophagus 1 Out of the 
'eater cometh forth meat; out of the strong cometh forth sweet- 
'ness. What changes are wrought, not by Time, yet in Timel 
' For not Mankind only, but all that Mankind does or beholds, is in 
' continual growth, re-genesis and self-perfecting vitality. Cast 
'forth thy Act, thy Word, into the ever-living, ever-working Uni- 
' verse: it is a seed-grain that cannot die; unnoticed to-day (says 
' one), it win be found flourishing as a Banyan-grove (perhaps, alas, 
' as a Hemlock-forest!) after a thousand years. 

'He who first shortened the labour of Copyists by device of 
'Movable Types was disbanding hired Armies, andf cashiering 
'most Kings and Senates, and creating a whole new Democratic 
'world: he had invented the Art of Printing. The first ground 
'handful of Nitre, Sulphur, and Charcoal drove Monk Schwam^s 
'pestle through the ceiling: what will the last do? Achieve the 
'nnal undisputed prostration of Force undu Thought, of Animal 
'courage under Spiritual. A simple invention it was in the old> 
‘world Grarier,—sirk of lugging his slow Ox about the country 
'till be got it bartered for corn or oil,—tu take a piece td Leather 
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‘and thereon scratch or stamp the mere Figure of an Ox (or Peats)\ 
'put it in his pocket, and call it Pecunia, Money. Yet hereby did 
' Barter grow Sale, the Leather Money is now Golden and Paper, 
'and all miracles have been out-miracled: for there are Roth- 
'schilds and English National Debts; and whoso has sixpence is 
'Sovereign (to the length of sixpence) over all men; commands 
'Cooks to feed him, Philosophers to teach him, Kin^ to mount 
'guard over him,—to the length of sixpence.—Clothes too, which 
' began in foohshest love of Ornament, what have they not become! 

' Increased Security, and pleasurable Heat soon followed : but what 
'cf these? Shame divine Shame {Schaam^ Modesty), as yet a 
'stranger to the Anthropophagous bosom, arose there mysteriously 
'under Clothes; a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in 
'man. Clothes gave us individuality, distinctions, social polity; 

' Clothes have made Men of us; they are threatening to make 
' Clothes-screens of us. 

'But on the whole,’ continues our eloquent Professor, 'Man 
'is a Tool-using Animal {Hanthierendes Thier). Weak in himself, 

' and of small stature, he stands on a basis, at most for the dattest- 
' soled, of some half-square foot, insecurely enough; has to 
'straddle out his legs, lest the very wind supplant him. Feeblest 
' of bipeds! Three quintals are a crushing load for him; the 
'Steer of the meadow tosses him aloft, like a waste rag. Never- 
'theless he can use Tools, can devise Tools : with these the granite 

* mountain melts into light dust before him; he kneads glowing 

* iron, as if it were soft paste ; seas are his smooth highway,- winds 
'and fire his unwearying steeds. Nowhere do you find him 
' without Tools; without Tools he is nothing, with Tools he 
'is all* 

Here may we not, for a moment, interrupt the stream of Oratory 
with a remark that this Definition of the Tool-using Animal, ap¬ 
pears to us, of all that Animal-sort, considerably the precisest and 
best ? Man is called a Laughing Animal: but do not the apes 
alao laugh, or attempt to do it; and is the manliest man the 
greatest and oftenest laugher? Teufelsdrdckh himself, as we 
said, laughed only once. Still less do we make of that other 
French Definition jof the Cooking Animal; which, indeed, for 
rigorous sdentific purposes, is as good as useless. Can a Tartar 
be said to cook, when he only readies his steak by riding on it? 
Again, what Cookery does the Greenlander use, beyond stowing 
up his whale-blubber, as a marmot, in the like case, might dor 
Or how would Monsieur Ude prosper among those Orinoco 
Indians who, according to Humboldt, lodge in crow-nests on the 
branches of trees; and, for half the year, have no victuals but pipe¬ 
clay, the whole country being under water ? But on the other Hand, 
shew us the human being, of any period or climate^ without his Tools: 
those very Caledonians, as we saw, had their Flint-ball, and Thong 
to it, such as no brute has or can have. . 

‘Man is a Tool-using animal.* concludes Teufclsdrorkh m his 
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abrupt way; *of which truth Clothes are but one example: and 
' surely if we consider the interval between the fir&t wooden Dibble 
'fashioned by man, and those Liverpool steam-carriages, or the 
'British House of Commons, we shall note what progress he has 
'made. He digs up certain black stones from the bosom of the 
' Earth, and says to them, Transport ms and iRts lu^agSy cd the 
' rats of Jivs-anddhirty miles an hour ; and they do it; he collects, 
‘apparently by lot, six hundred and fifty-eight miscellaneous indi- 
' viduals, and says to them, Make this nation toil for us bleed far 
' us, hunger and sot row and sin for us; and they do it.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

APRONS. 

One of the most unsatisfactory Sections in the whole Volume is that 
on Aprons. What though’ stout old Gao, the Persian Blacksmith, 

‘ whose Apron, now indeed hidden under jewels, because raised in 

* revolt which proved successful, is still the royal standard of that 

* countrywhat though John Knox’s Daughter, ‘who threatened 

* Sovereign Majesty that she would catch her husband’s head in her 
' Apron, rather than he should lie and be a bishop ; * what though the 
Landgravine Elizabeth, with many other Apron worthies,—figure 
here ? An idle wire-drawing spirit, sometimes even a tone of levity, 
approaching to conventional satire, is too clearly discernible. What, 
for example, are we to make of such sentences as the following ? 

* Aprons are Defences; against injury to cleanliness, to safety, to 

* modesty, sometimes to roguery. From the thin slip of notched silk 
(as it were, the Emblem and beatified Ghost of an Apron), which 

'some highest-bred housewife, sitting at Niirnberg Workboxes and 
' Toyboxes, has gracefully fastened on ; to the thick-tanned hide, gii:t 
' round him with thongs, wherein the Builder builds, and at evening 

* sticks his trowel; or to those jingling sheet-iron Aprons, wherein 

* your otherwise half-naked Vulcans hammer and smelt in their smelt- 
' furnace,—is there not range enough in the fashion and uses of this 
' Vestment ? How much has been concealed, how much has been 
' defended in Aprons ! Nay, rightly considered, what is your whole 
' Military and Police Establishment, charged at uncalculated millions, 

* but a huge scarlet-coloured, iron-fastened Apron, wherein Society 
' works (uneasily enough) ; guarding itself from some soil and stithy- 
' sparks, in this Devil’s-smithy ( Teufels-schmiede) of a world ? But 
' of all Aprons the nftst puzzling to me hitherto has been^ the Epis- 

* copsd or Cassock. Wherein consists the usefulness of this Apron ? 

* The Overseer (Episcopus) of Souls, I notice, has tucked in the comer 

* of U, as if his da^s work were done : what does he shadow forth 
' thereby ?' &c., &c. 

Or again, has it often been the lot of our readers to read such stuff 
as we sWl now quote ? 

* I consider those printed Paper Aprons, worn by the Parisian 
J Cooks, as a new. vent, though a slight one, for Typography; there- 
. fore as an encouragement to modem Literature, and deserving of 
. approval: nor is it without satisfaction that I hear of a celebrated 

London Firm having in view to introduce the same fashion, with 
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' important ext«nsions» in England.'—We who are on the spot hear of 
no such thing; and indeed have reason to be thankful that hitherto 
there are other vents for our Literature, exuberant as it is.*—Teufels- 
drdekh continues : ' If such supply of printed Paper should rise so 
'far as to chokb up the highways and public thoroughfares, new 
'means must of necessity be had recourse to. In a world existing by 

* Industry, we grudge to employ fire as a destroying element, and not 

* as a creating one. However, Heaven is omnipotent, and will find 
' us an outlet. In the meanwhile, is it not beautiful to see five million 

* quintals of Rags picked annually from the Laystall; and annually, 
' after being macerated, hot-pressed, printed on, and sold,—returned 
'thither; filling so many hungry mouths by the way? Thus is the 
'Laystall, especially with its Rags or Clothes-rubbish, the grand 
' Electric Battery, and Fountain<of-motion, from which and to which 
'the Social Activities (like*'vitreous and resinous Electricities) circu- 
' late, in larger or smaller circles, through the mighty, billowy, storm- 
' tost Chaos of Life, which they keep alive 1'—Such passages fill 
ns, who love the man, and partly esteem him, with a very mixed 
feeling. 

Farther down we meet with this: 'The Journalists are now the 
'true Kings and Clergy : henceforth Historians, unless they are fools, 
' must write not of Bourbon Dynasties, and Tudors and Hapsburgs ; 
' but of Stamped Broad-sheet Dynasties, and quite new successive 
' Names, according as this or the other Able Editor, or Combination 
' of Able Editors, gains the world’s ear. Of the British Newspai^r 
' Press, perhaps the most important of all, and wonderful enough in its 
'secret constitution and procedure, a valuable descriptive Histoiv 

* already exists, in that language, under the title of Saiem^s Inytsibu 

* World Displayed f which, nowever, by search in all the Weissniditwo 
' Libraries, I have not yet succeeded in procuring {vermSekte nichi 

* sof/sulreiden).' 

Thus does the good Homer not only nod, but snore. Thus does 
Teufelsdrdckh, wandering in regions where he had little business, 
confound the old authentic Presbyterian Witchfinder with a new, 
spurious, imaginary Historian of tlie Bnttiseke youmalisiik ; and 
so scumble on perhaps the most egregious blunder io Moikm 
Literature 1 
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CHAPTER VIT. 
MISCELLANEOUS-HISTORICAL. 

Happier Is our Professor, and more purely scientific and historic, 
when he reaches the Middle Aj^es in Europe, and down to the end 
of the Seventeenth Century; the true era of extravagance in Costume. 
It is here that the Antiquary and Student of Modes comes upon his 
richest harvest. Fantastic garbs, beggaring all fancy of a Teniers or 
a Callot, succeed each other, like monster devouring monster in a 
Dream. The whole too in brief authentic strokes, and touched not 
seldom with that breath of genius which makes even old raiment live. 
Indeed, so learned, precise, graphical, and every way interesting have 
we found these Chapters, that it may be thrown out as a pertinent 
question for parties concerned, Whether or not a good English 
Translation thereof might henceforth be profitably incorporated with 
Mr. Merrick’s valuable Work On Ancient Artnourt Take, by way 
df example, the following sketch ; as acuthority for which Paulinus’s 
Zeitkurxende Lust (ii. 678 ) is, with seeming confidence, referred to : 

’ Did we behold the German fashionable dress of the Fifteenth 
' Century, we might smile ; as pernaps those bygone Germans, were 
' they to rise again, and see our haberdashery, would cross them- 

* selves, and invoke the Virgin. But happily no bygone German, or 

* man, rises again; thus the Present is not needlessly trammelled 
' with the Past; and only grows out of^it, like a Tree, whose roou are 
' not intertangled with its branches, but lie peaceably under ground. 

* Nay, it is very mournful, yet not useless, to see and know, how the 

* Greatest and Dearest, in a short while, would find his place quite 
' filled up here, and no room for him : the very Napoleon, the very 

* Byron, in some seven years, has become obsolete, and were now a 

* foreigner to his Eurepe. Thus is the Law of Progress secured ; and 

* in Clothes, as in all other external things whatsoever, no fashion 

* will continue. 

‘ Of the military classes in those old times, whose buff-belts, com- 

* plicated chains and gorgets, huge churn-boots, and other riding and 

* fighting gear have been bepamted in modem Romance, till the 

* whole has acquired somewhat of a sign-post character,—I sbaU here 

* say nothing: the civil and pacific classes, less touched upon, are 
‘ wonderfiil enough for us. 

‘Rich men, I'find, have Teusinki (a perhaps untranslatable 
article) ; ‘also a silver girdle, whereat hang little bells ; so that when 

* a man walks it is with continual jingling. Some few, of musical 
‘turn, lufVe a whole chime of bells {Glockenspiel) fastened there; 
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' which especially, tn sudden whirls, and ihe other accidents of waltb* 
‘ ing, has a grateful effect. Observe too how fond they are of peaks, 

* and Gothic-arch intersections. The male world wears peakra caps, 

* an ell long, which hang bobbing over the side {scMej ): their shoes 
' are peaked in front, also to the length of an dl, and laced on the 
' side with tags; even the wooden shoes have their elMong noses^: 
'some also clap bells on the peak. Further, according to my 
' authority, the men have breeches without seat {ohne Gesdss ): these 
' they fasten peakwise to their shirts; and the long round doublet 

* must overlap them. 

‘ Rich maidens, again, flit abroad in gowns scolloped out behind 
' and before, so that back and breast are almost bare. Wives of 

* quality, on the other hand, have irain-gowns four or five ells in 

* length; which trains there are boys to carry. Brave Cleopatras 
'sailing in their silk-cloth Galley, with a Cupid for steersman! Con- 
'sider their welts, a handbreadth thick, which waver round them by 

* way of hem ; the long flood of silver buttons, or rather silver shells, 
'from throat to shoe, wherewith these same welt-gowns are buttoned. 

* The maidens have bound silver snoods about their hair, with gold 
'spangles, and pendent flames {Flammen\ that is, spatkling hair- 
' drops : but of their mother’s head-gear who shall speak Neither 
' in love of grace is comfort forgotten. In winter weather yuu behold 
' the whole fair creation (that can afford it) in long mantles, with 
' skirts wide below, and, for hem, not one but two sufficient handbroad 

* welts; all ending atop in a thick well-starched Ruff, some twenty 
' inches broad: these are their Ruff-mantles {Kragenmdntel). 

' As yet among the womankind hoop-petticoats are not; but the men 
' have doublets of fustian, under which lie multiple ruffs of cloth, 

' pasted together with batter {mit Teig 2usammengekleist€rt\ which 
' create protuberance enough. Thus do the two sexes vie with each 
' other in the art of Decoration ,* and as usual the stronger carries it.’ 

Our Professor, whether he have Humour himself or not, manifests 
a certain feeling of the Ludicrous, a sly obseivance of it, which, 
could emotion of any kind be confidently predicated of so still a 
man, we might call a real love. None of those bell-girdles, bushel- 
breeches, comuted shoes, or other the like phenomena, 6f which the 
History of Dress offers so many, escape him: more especially the 
mischances, or striking adventures, incident to the wearers of such, 
are noticed with due fidelity. Sir Walter Raleigh's fine mantle, 
which he spread in the mud under Queen Elizabeth’s feet, appears 
to provoke little enthusiasm in him; he merely asks, Whether at 
that period the Maiden Queen ' was red-paintra on the nose, and 
'white-painted on the cheeks, as her tirewomen, when from spleen 
' and wrinkles she would no longer look in any glass, were wont t6 
' serve her ? ’ We can answer that Sir Walter knew well what he 
was doing, and had the Maiden Queen been staffed parchment dyed 
in verdigris, would have done the same. 

Thus too, treating of those enormous habiliments, that were not 
only slashed and gauooned, but artiflcially siiollen out on the broader 
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parts of the body, by introduction of Bran—our Professor fails not 
to comment on that luckless Courtier, who having seated himself on 
a chair with some projecting nail on it, and therefrom rising, to pay 
his devoir on the entrance of Majesty, instantaneously emitted 
several pecks of dry wheat-dust: and stood there diminished to a 
spindle, nis galoons and slashes dangling sorrowful and flabby round 
him. Whereupon the Professor publishes this reflection : 

* By what strange chances do we live in History! Erostratus by 

* a torch; Milo by a bullock ; Henry Darnley, an unfledged booby 
‘ and bustard, by his limbs; most Kings and Queens by being born 

* under such and such a bed-tester; Boileau l 3 espreaux (according 
‘ to Helvetius) by the peek of a turkey; and this ill-starred indi- 
‘vidual by a rent in his breeches.—for no Memoirist of Kaiser 
‘Otto’s Court omits him. Vain was •the prayer of Themistocles 
'for a talent of Forgetting : my Friends, yield cheerfully to Destiny, 
'and read since it is written.’—Has Teufelsdrdckh to be put in 
mind that, nearly related to the impossible talent of Forgetting, 
stands that talent of Silence, which even travelling Englishmen 
manifest ? 

'The simplest costume, observes our Professor, * which I any- 
'where find alluded to in History, is that used as regimental, by 
'Bolivar’s Cavalry, in the late Columbian wars. A square Blan- 
' ket, twelve feet m diagonal, is provided (some were wont to cut 
' off the corners, and make it circular): in the centre a slit is 
' effected eighteen inches long; through this the mother-naked 
‘Trooper introduces his head and neck; and so rides shielded 
‘ from all weather, and in battie from many strokes (for he rolls it 
‘ about his left arm); and not only dressed, but harnessed and 
‘ draperied.’ 

With which picture of a State of Nature, affecting by its sin¬ 
gularity, and old-Roman contempt of the superfluous, we shall quit 
this part of our subject 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WORLD OUT OF CLOTHES. 

Ip in the Descriptive-Historical Portion of this Volume, TeufeU- 
dr6ckh, discussing merely the Werden (Origin and successive Im¬ 
provement) of Clothes, has astonished many a reader, much more will 
he in the Speculative-Philosophical Portion, which treats of their 
Wirkefij or Influences. It is here that the present Editor first feels 
the pressure of his task ; for here properly the higher and new Fhilo- 
sopny of Clothes commences: an untried, almost inconceivable 
re^on, or chaos ; in venturing upon which, how difficult, yet how un¬ 
speakably imfiortant is it to know what course, of survey and con¬ 
quest, is the true one ; where the footing is firm substance and will 
Mar us, where it is hollow, or mere cloud, and may engulf us I 
Teufelstkdckh undertakes no less than to expound the moral, political, 
even religious Influences of Clothes ; he undertakes to make manifest, 
in its thousandfold bearings, this grand Proposition, that Man’s 
earthly interests * are all hooked and buttoned together, and held up, 
‘ by Clothes.’ He says in so many words, ’ Society is founded upon 
‘ Cloth; ’ and again,' Society sails through the Infinitude on Cloth, 
* as on a Faust’s Mantle, or rather like the Sheet of clean and unclean 
'beasts in the Apostle’s Dream ; and without such Sheet or Mantle, 
' would sink to endless depths, or mount to inane limboes, and in 
' either case be no more.’ 

By what chains, or indeed infinitely complected tissues, of Medita¬ 
tion, this grand Theorem is here unfolded, and innumerable practical 
Corollaries are drawn therefrom, it were perhaps a mad ambition to 
attempt exhibiting. Our Professor’s method is not, in any case, that 
of common school Logic, where the truths all stand in a row, each 
holding by the skirts of the other; but at best that of practical 
Reason, proceeding by large Intuition over whole systematic groups 
and kingdoms; whereby, we might say, a noble complexity, almost 
like that of Nature, reigns in his Philosophy, or spiritual Picture of 
Nature: a mighty maze, yet, as faith whispers, not without a plan. 
Nay, we complained above, that a certain ignoble complexity, what 
we must call mere confusion, was also discernible. Often, too, must 
we exclaim: Would to Heaven those same Biographical Documents 
were come 1 For it seems as if the demonstration lay much in the 
Author’s individuality; as if it were not Argum^t that had taught 
him, but Experience. At present it is only in local glimpses, and by 
signiflcsnt fragments, pidced often at wide enough intends from the 
original Volume, and caiefully collated, that we can hope to impart 
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seme outline or foreshadow of this Doctrine. Readers of any intelli¬ 
gence are once more invited to favour us with their most concentrated 
attention: let these, after intense consideration, and not till then, 
pronounce. Whether on the utmost verge of our actual horizon there 
IS not a looming as of Land ; a promise of new Fortunate Islands, 
perhaps whole undiscovered Americas, for such as have canvas to sail 
thither ?—As exordium to the whole, stand here the following long 
citation: 

* With men of a speculative turn,* writes Teufelsdrdckh, * there come 

* seasons, meditative, sweet, yet av^ul hours, when in wonder and fear 
'you ask yourself that unanswerable question: Who am // the thing 

* that can say “ I ” (das Wesen das sick ICH nennf) ? The woild, with 

* its loud trafficking, retires into the distance ; and, through the paper- 
' hangings, and stone-walls, and thick-plied tissues of Commerce and 

* Polity, and all the living and lifeless integuments (of Society and a 
' Body), wherewith your Existence sits surrounded,—the sight reaches 

* forth into the void Deep, and you are alone with the Universe, and 
' silently commune with it, as one mysterious Presence with another. 

'Who ami; what is this Me? A Voice, a Motion, an Appear- 
'ance;—some embodied, visualised Idea in the Eternal Mind? 

' Cogt/o, ergo sum. Alas, poor Cogitator, this takes us but a little 

* way. Sure enough, I am ; and lately was not: but Whence ? How ? 
'Whereto? The answer lies around, written in all colours and 
' motions, uttered in all tones of jubilee and wail, in thousand-dgured, 

' thousand-voiced, harmonious Nature ' but where is the cunning eye 
'and ear to whom that God-written Apocalypse will yield articulate 
‘meaning? We sit as in a boundless Phantasmagoria and Dieam- 
' grotto; boundless, for the faintest star, the remotest century, lies not 
‘even nearer the verge thereof: sounds and many-coloured visions 
' flit/ound our sense ; but Him, the Unslumbering, whose work both 
' Dream and Dreamer are, we see not; except in rare, half-waking 
‘moments, suspect not. Creation, savs one, lies before us, like a 
'glorious Rainbow ; but the Sun that made it lies behind us, 
'hidden from us. Then, in that strange Dream, how we clutch at 
'shadows as if they were substances ; and sleep deepest while fancy- 
' ing ourselves most awake I Which of your Philosophical Systems 
' is other than a dreaqa theorem ; a net quotient, confidently given out, 
' where divisor and dividend are both unknown ? What pe all your 
' national Wars, with their Moscow Retreats, and sanguinary hate- 
' filled Revolutions, but the Somnambulism of uneasy Sleepers ? This 

* Dreaming, this Somnambulism is what we on Earth call Life; wherein 
' the most indeed undoubtingly wander, as if they knew right hand 
‘ from left; yet they only are wise who know that they know nothing. 

' Pity that all Metaphysics had hitherto proved so inexpressibly 
'unproductive 1 The secret of Man's Being is still like the Sphinx’s 

* secret: a riddle‘that he cannot rede *, and for ignorance of whi^ he 
' suffers death, the worst death, a spirituaL What are your Axioms, 
'and Categories, and Systems, and Aphorisms? Words, words. 
'High Air-casiles are cunningly built of Words, the Words uell 
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* bedded also iu good Logic-mortar ; wherein, however, no Knowledge 

* will come to lodge. Th§ whoh is greaier than the part: how ex- 
‘ ceedingly true 1 /Mature abhors a vacuum : how exceedingly false 
‘and calumnious I Again, Nothing can act but where it is: with all 
' my heart; only where is it? Be not the slave of Words: is not 
' the Distant, the Dead, while I love it, and long for it, and mourn for 
‘ it, Here, in the genuine sense, as truly as the floor I stand on ? But 
‘that same Where, with its brother, When, are from the first 
‘ the master-colours of our Dream-grotto ; say rather, the Canvas 
'(the warp and woof thereof) whereon all our Dreams and Life- 
‘ visions are painted. Nevertheless, has not a deeper meditation 
‘taught certain of every climate and age, that the Where and 
‘ When, so mysteriously inseparable from all our thoughts, are but 

* superficial terrestrial adhesions to thought; that the Seer may discern 

* them where they mount up out of the celestial Everywhere and 
‘ Forever : have not all nations conceived their God as Omnipresent 
‘and Eternal; as existing in a universal Here, an everlasting Now ? 

* Think well, thou too wilt find that Space is but a mode of our human' 

* Sense, so likewise Time ; there is no Space and no Time: We are 
‘ —^we know not what;—light-sparkles floating in the sether of Deity 1 

‘ So that this so solid-seeming World, after all, were but an air- 
‘ image, our Me the only reality : and Nature, with its thousand-fold 
‘ production and destruction, but the reflex of our own inward Force, 
‘the “ phantasy of our Dream or what the Earth-Spirit in Faust 
‘names it, the living visible garment of God: 

* “ In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm, 

1 walk and work, above, beneath, 

Work and weave in endless motion I 
Tilth and Death, 

An infinite ocean ; * 

A seuing and giving 
The fire of the Living ; 

'Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply. 

And weave for God the Garment thou seest Him by. 

' Of twenty millions that have read and spouted this thunder-speech 
‘ of the Eri^eistf are there yet twenty units of %us that have learned 
‘ the meaning thereof ? 

‘ It was in some such mood, when wearied and foredone with these 
‘high speculations, that I first came upon the question of Clothes. 

‘ Strange enough, it strikes me, is this same fact of their being Tailors 
‘ and Tailored. The Horse 1 ride has his own whole fi^l: strip him 
‘ of the girths and flaps and extraneous tags I have fastened round him, 

‘ and the noble creature is his own sempster and weaver and spinner: 

‘ nay, his own bootmaker, jeweller, and man-milliner; he bounds free 
‘through the valleys, wim a pe^nial rainproof court-suit on his 
‘body; wherein warmth and easiness of fit have reached perfection ; 

' nay, the graces also have been considered, and frills and fringes, with 
gay variety gf colour, fcatly appended, and ever m the ri^t place, 
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* are not wanting. While I—^good Heaven I —^have thatched myself 
*over with the dead fleeces of sheep, the bark of vegetables, the 
*entiadl8 of worms, the hides of oxen or seals, the relt of furred 
'beasts; and walk abroad a moving Rag-screen, overheaped with 
'shreds and tatters raked from the Charnel-house of Nature, where 
' they would have rotted, to rot on me more slowly ! Day after day, 
' I must thatch myself anew; day after day, this deroicable thatch must 
' lose some film cn its thickness; some film of it^ frayed away by tear 
' and wear, must be brushed off into the Ashpit, into the Laystall; till 
' by degrees the whole has been brushed thither, and 1, the dust- 
' making, patent, Rag-g^^nder, get new material to g^rind down. O 

* subter-brutish ! vile ! most vile ! For have not I too a compact all- 
' enclosing Skin, whiter or*dingier? Am I a botched mass of tailors’ 
' and cobblers' shreds, then; or a tightly-articulated, homogeneous 
' little Figure, automatic, nay alive ? 

* Strange enough how creatures of the human-kind shut their eyes 
' to plainest facts ; and by the mere inertia of Oblivion and Stupidity, 
' live at ease in the midst of Wonders and Terrors. But indeed man 

* is, and was always, a blockhead and dullard ; much readier to feel 
‘ and digest, ^n to think and consider. Prejudice, which he pre- 
' tends to hate, is his absolute lawgiver; mere use-and-wont every- 
‘ where leads him by the nose : thus let but a Rising of the Sun. let 
' but a Creation of the World happen twice^ and it ceases to be mar- 
' vellous, to be noteworthy, or noticeable. Perhaps not once in a life- 
‘ time does it occur to your ordinary biped, of any country or genera- 

* tion, be he gold-mantled Prince or russet-jerkined Peasant, that his 
' Vestments and his Self are not one and indivisible ; that he is naked, 
‘ without vestments, till he buy or steal such, and by forethought sew 
' and button them. 

‘ For my own part, these considerations, of our Clothes-thatch, 
' and how, reaching inwards even to our heart of hearts, it tail crises 
‘ and demoralises us, fill me with a certain horror at myself and man- 

* kind ; almost as one feels at those Dutch Cows, which, during the 

* wet season, you see grazing deliberately with jackets and petticoats 
'(of striked sacking), in the meadows of Gouda. Nevertheless 
‘ there is something great in the moment when a man first strips him- 
' self of adventitious wrappages; and sees indeed that he is naked, 
' and, as Swift has it, sl forked straddling animal with bandy leg;s ; ” 
' yet also a Spirit, and unutterable Mystery of Mysteries.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADAMtTISM. 

Let no courteous reader take offence at the opinions broached in 
the conclusion of the last Chapter. The Editor himeelf} on first 
glancing over that singular passage, was inclined to exclaim : What, 
have we got not only a Sansculottist, but an enemy to Clothes in the 
abstract? A new Adamite, in this century, which flatters itself 
that it is the Nineteenth, and destructive both to Superstition and 
Enthusiasm ? 

Consider, thou foolish TeufelsdrSckh, what benefits unspeakable all . 
ages and sexes derive from Clothes. For example, when thou thy> 
s^f, a watery, pulpy, slobbery freshman and new-comer in this Planet, 
sattest muling and puking in thy nurse’s arms ; sucking thy coral, and 
looking forth into tne world in the blankest manner, what hadst thou 
been, without thy blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls ? A 
terror to thyself and mankind! Or hast thou forgotten the day when 
thou first receivedst breeches, and thy long clothes became short? The 
village where thou livedst was all apprised of the fact; and neighbour 
after neighbour kissed thy pudding-cheek, and gave thee, as handsel, 
silver or copper coins, on that the first gala-day of thy existence. 
Again, wert not thou, at one period of life, a Buck, or Blood, or Maca¬ 
roni, or Incroyable, or Dandy, or by whatever name, according to year 
and place, such phenomenon is distinguished ? In that one word lie 
incluaed mysterious volumes. Nay, now when the reign tA folly is 
over, or altered, and thy clothes are not for triumph but for defence, hast 
thou always worn them perforce, and as a consequence of Man’s Fall; 
never rejoiced in them as in a warm movable House, a Body round 
thy Body, wherein that strange THEE of thine sat snog, defying all 
variations of climate? Girt with thick, double milled kerseys ; half- 
buried under shawls and broad-brims, and overalls and mudboots, 
thy very fingers cased in doeskin and mittens, thou hast bestrode that 
* Horse I nde ; ’ and, though it were in wild winter, dashed through 
the world, glorying in it as if thou wert its lord. In vain did the 
sleet beat round thy temples; U lighted only on thy impenetrable, 
felted or woven, case of wool. In vain did the winds howl,~>forests 
sounding and creaking, deep calling unto deep,—and the storms heap 
themselves together into one huge Arctic whirlpool: thou flewest 
through the middle thereof, striking fire from me highway; wiki 
music hummed in thy ears, thou too wert as a * sailor of the air the 
wreck of matter and the crash of worlds was thy element and pro¬ 
pitious wafting tide. Without Clothesi without bit or saddle, v^at 
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hadst thou been ; what had thy fleet quadruped been ?—Nature if 
good, but she is not the best: here truly was the victory of Art over 
Nature. A thunderbolt indeed might have pierced thee ; all short of 
this thou couldst defy. 

Or, cries the courteous reader, has your Teufelsdrockh forgotten 
what he said lately about * Aboriginal Savages,’ and their * condition 
miserable indeed ? ’ Would he have all this unsaid; and us betake 
ourselves again to the * matted cloak/ and go sheeted in a * thick 
natural fell V 

Nowise, courteous reader 1 The Professor knows full well what he 
is saying; and both thou and we, in our haste, do him wrong. If 
Clothes, in these times, * so tailorise and demoralise us,* have they no 
redeeming value ; can they not be altered to serve better; must they 
of necessity be thrown to the dogs ? The truth is, Teufelsdrockh, 
though a Sansculottist, is no Adamite : and much perhaps as he 
might wish to go forth before this degenerate age ' as a sign,* would 
nowise wish to do it, as those old Adamites did, in a state of 
Nakedness. The utility of Clothes is altogether apparent to 
him : nay, perhaps he has an insight into their more recondite, and 
almost mystic qualities, what we might call the omnipotent virtue of 
Clothes, such as was never before vouchsafed to any man. For 
Example : 

‘ You see two individuals,* he writes,' one dressed in fine Red, the 

* other in coarse threadbare Blue : Red says to Blue, " Be hanged and 

* anatomised; ’* Blue hears with a shudder, and (O wonder of won> 

* ders 1) marches sorrowfully to the gallows; is there noosed up, 
' vibrates his hour, and the surgeons dissect him, and fit his bones into 
' a skeleton for medical purposes. How is this ; or what make ye of 

* your Nothing can act but where it is ? Red has no physical hold of 

* Blue, no clutch of him, is nowise in contact with him : neither are 

* those ministering Sheriffs and Lord-Lieu tenants and Hangmen and 

* Tipstaves so related to commanding Red, that he can tug them 

* hither and thither; but each stands distinct within his own skin. 

* Neveitbeless, as it is spoken, so is it done : the articulated Word sets 

* all hands in Action; and Rope and Improved-drop perform their 

* work. 

‘ Thinking reader, the reason seems to me twofold: First, that Man 
‘ is a Spirit^ and bound by invisible bonds to All nun; Secondly, that 

* wears Clothes^ which are the visible emblems of that fact. Has 
' not your Red hanging-individual a horsehair wig, squirrel skins, and 
*a plush gown : whereby all mortals know that he is a Judge? — 

* Society, which the more 1 think of it astonishes me the more, is 
' founded upon Cloth. 

* Often in my atrabiliar moods, when I read of pompous cere- 
'monials, Frankfort Coronations, Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, 

* Coulees ; and how the ushers and macers and pursuivants are all 
*in waiting', how Duke this is presented by Archduke that, and 

* Colonel A by General B, and innumerable Bishops, Admirals, and 

* miscellaneous Functionaries,, are advancing gallantly to the Anointed 
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' Pr«sence ; and I strive, in my remote privaqri to form a dear 

* picture of that solemnity,--on a sudden, as by some enchanter’s wand, 

* the—shall 1 speak it ?—the Clothes fly off the whole dramatic corps ; 

* and Dukes, Grandees, Bishops, Generals, Anointed Presence itself, 

’ every mother’s son of them, stand straddling there, not a shirt on 

* them ; and I know not whe^er to laugh or weep. This physical or 

* psychical infirmity, in which perhaps I am not singular, I have, after 
‘ hesitation, thought right to publish, for the solace of those afflicted 
’ with the like.’ 

Would to Heaven, say we, thou hadst thought right to keep it 
secret I Who is there now that can read the five columns of Pre 
sentations in his Morning Newspaper without a shudder? Hypo¬ 
chondriac men, and all men are to a certain extent hypochon¬ 
driac, should be more gently treated. With what readiness our 
fancy, in this shattered state of the nerves, follows out the con¬ 
sequences which Teufelsdrockh, with a devilish coolness, goes off 
to draw: 

’ What would Majesty do, could such an accident befal in reality; 

' should the buttons all simultaneously start, and the solid wool ' 
'evaporate, in very Deed, as here in Dream? Ach Coti! How 

* each skulks into the nearest hiding place; their high State 
' Tragedy {Haupt- und Staafs-Action) becomes a Pickleherring- 
‘ Farce to weep at, which is the worst kind of Farce : the tables 
' (according to Horace), and with them, the whole Fabric of Govem- 
' ment, Legislation, Property, Police, and Civilized Society, are 
' dissolved^ in wails and howls.’ 

Lives the man that can figure a naked Duke of Windlestraw 
addressing a naked House of Lords? Imagination, choked as in 
mephitic air, recoils on itself, and will not forward with the picture. 
The Woolsack, the Ministerial, the Opposition Benches— infandum / 
infandum / And yet why is the thing impossible ? Was not every 
soul, or rather every body, of these Guardians of our Liberties, 
naked, or nearly so, last night; ‘ a forked Radish with a head 
fantastically carved?’ And why might he not, did our stem Fate 
so order it, walk out to St. Stephen’s, as well as into bed, in that 
no-fashion; and there, with other similiar Radishes, hold a Bed of 
Justice? 'Solace of those afflicted with the like!’ Unhappy 
Teufelsdrockh, had man ever such a 'physical or psychical in 
' firmity ’ before ? And now how many, perhaps, may thy unparal¬ 
leled confession (which we, even to the sounder British world, and 
goaded on by Critical and Biographical duty, grudge to re-impart) 
incurably infect therewith! Art thou the malignest of Sansculottists, 
or only the maddest ? 

' It will remain to be examined,’ adds the inexorable Teufels- 
druckh, ‘ in how far the Scarecrow, as a Clothed Person, is not 
' also entitled to benefit of clergy, and English trial by jury: nay 
' perhaps, considering his high function (for is not he too a Dander 
' of Property, and Sovereign armed with the terrors of the Law ?), 
'to a certam royal Immunity and Inviolability; which, however, 
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misers and the meaner dass of persons arc not always voluntarily 
‘ isposcd to grant him.’ • • • 

* • ‘0 my Friends, we are (in Yorick Sterne’s words) but as 

* “ turkeys driven, with a stick and red clout, to the market; ’’ or if 

* some drivers, as they do in Norfolk, take a dried bladder and put 
' peas in it, the rattle thereof terrifies the boldest I” 
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CHAPTER X. 

PURE REASON. 

IT must now be apparent enough that our Professor, as above hinted, 
is a speculative l^dical, and of the very darkest tinge; acknow¬ 
ledging, for most part, in the solemnities and paraphernalia of civilised 
Life, which we make so much of, nothing but so many Cloth-rags, 
turkey-poles, and * bladders with dried peas/ To linger among such 
speculations, longer than mere Science requires, a discerning public 
can have no wish. For our purposes the simple fact that such a 
Naked World is possible, nay actually exists (under the Clothed * 
one), will be sufficient. Much, therefore, we omit about * Kings 
wrestling naked on the green with Carmen,’ and the Kings being 
thrown : * dissect them with scalpels,’ says Teulelsdrockh ; the same 

* viscera, tissues, livers, lights, and other Life-tackle are there: 

* examine their spiritual mechanism; the same great Need, great 
‘ Greed, and little Faculty ; nay, ten to one but the Carman, who 

* understands draught-cattle, the nmming of wheels, something of 

* the laws of unstable and stable equilibrium, with other branches 
‘ of wagon-science, and has actually put forth his hand and operated 
' on Nature, is the more cunningly gifted of the two. Whence, then, 
‘their so unspeakable difference? From Clothes.’ Much also we 
shall omit about confusion of Ranks, and Joan and My Lady, and 
how it would be every where ‘ Hail fellow well met,’ and Chaos 
were come again : all which to any one that has once fairly pictured 
out the grand mother-idea, Society in a state of Nakedness^ will 
spontaneously suggest itself. Should some sceptical individual still 
entertain doubts whether in a world without Clothes, the smallest 
Politeness, Polity, or even Police, could exist, let him turn to the 
original Volume, and view there the boundless Serbonian Bogs of 
Sansculottism, stretching sour and pestilentikl; over which we have 
lightly flown ; where not only whole armies but whole nations might 
sink! If indeed the following argument, in its brief riveting em-. 
phasis, be not of itself incontrovertible and final: 

* Are we Opossums; have we natural Ppuches, like the Kangaroo ? 

* Or how, without Clothes, could we possess the^ master-organ, 

’ soul’s-seat, and true pineal gland of the Body Social: 1 mean, a 
‘Purse?’ 

Nevertheless it is impossible to hate Professor TenfelsdrSckh; 
at worst, one knows not whether to hate or to love him. For though 
in looking at the fair tapestry of human life, with its royal and even 
saaed figures, he dwells not on obverse alone, but here chiefly 
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on the reverse; and indeed turns out the rough seams, tatters and 
manifold thrums of that unsightly wrong side, with an almost diabolic 
fiatience and indifference, which must have sunk him in the estima¬ 
tion of most readers,—there is that within which unspeakably dis¬ 
tinguishes him from all other past and present Sansculottist. The 
grand unparalleled peculiarity of Teufelsdriichk is, tha^ with ail this 
Descendentalism, he combines a Transcendentalism, no less super¬ 
lative; whereby if on the one hand he degrade man below most 
animals, except those jacketed Gouda Cows, he, on the other, 
exalts him beyond the visible Heavens, almost to an equality with 
the gods. 

*To the eye of vulgar Logic,* says he, ‘what is man? An 
‘ omnivorous Biped that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure 
‘ Reason what is he ? A soul, a Spirit, and Divine Apparition. 

‘ Round his mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-rags, a 
‘ Garment of Flesh (or of Senses), contextured in the Loom of 
‘ Heaven ; whereby he is revealed to his like, and dwells with them 
‘ in Union and Division ; and sees and fashions for himself a 
‘ Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands of Years. 

' Deep-hidden is he under that strange Garment; amid Sounds and 
‘ Colours and Forrns, as it were, swathed in, and inextricably over- 
‘ shrouded; yet it is skywoven, and worthy of a God Stands he 
‘ not thereby in the centre of Immensities, in the condux of Eterni- 
‘ ties? He feels; power has been given him to Know, to Believe; 

* nay, does hot the spirit of Love, free in its celestial primeval 
‘ brightness, even here, though but for moments, look through ? 

' Well said Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, “the true 
‘ Shekinah is man where else is the God’s-Presence mani- 
‘ fested not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, as in oar fellow 
‘ man ? ’ 

In such passages, unhappily too rare, the high Platonic Mysticism 
of our Author, which is perhaps the fundamental element of his 
nature, bursts forth, as it were, in lull flood : and, through all the 
vapour and tarnish of what is often so perverse, so mean m his 
exterior and environment, we seem to look into a whole inward Sea 
of Light and Lovethough, alas, the grim coppery clouds soon 
roll together again, and hide it from view. 

Such tendency to M> sticism is everywhere traceable in this man; 
and, indeed, to attentive readers, must have been long ago apparent 
Nothing that he sees but has more than a common meaning, but 
has two meanings: thus, if in the highest Imperial Sceptre and 
Charlemagne-Mantle, as well as in the poorest Ox-Goad and Gipsy- 
Blanket, he finds Prose, Decay, Conicmptibihiy ; there is in each 
sort Poetry also, and a reverend Worth. For Matter, were it never 
so despicable, is Spirit, the manifestation of Spirit: were it never 
so honourable, cap it be more? The thing Visible, nay the thing 
Imagined, the thing in any way conceived as Visible, what is it but 
a Garment, a Clothirtg of the higher celestial Invisible, * uniinagin- 
able, formless, dark with excess of bright ’ ? Under which point of 
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view the following passage, so strange in purport, so strange in phrase, 
seems characteristic enough: 

* The b^inning of all Wisdom is to look fixedly on Clothes, or 
' even with armra eyesight, till they become transfnxnni, '* llie 

* Philosopher,” says the wisest of this age, ” must station himself in 
' the middle: ” how true 1 The Philosopher is he toi whom the Highest 
' has descended, and the Lowest has mounted up; who is the equal 

* and kindly brother of all 

* Shall we tremble before clothwebs and cobwebs, whether woven 

* in Arkwright looms, or by the silent Arachnes that weave unrest- 

* ingly in our Imagination ? Or, on the other hand, what is there 

* that we cannot love; since ail was created by God ? 

' Happy he who can look through the Clothes of a Man (the 
'woollen, and fleshly, and official Bank-paper and State-i^per 
' Clothes), into the Man himself; and discern, it may be, in this or 
' the other Dread Potentate, a more or less incompetent Digestive- 

* apparatus; yet also an inscrutable venerable Mystery, in the 

* meanest Tinker that sees with eyes! ’ 

For the rest, as is natural to a man of this kind, he deals much 
in the feeling of Wonder ; insists on the necessity and high worth 
of universal Wonder ; which he holds to be the only reasonable 
temper for the denizen of so singular a Planet as ours. ' Wonder,’ 
says he, ‘is the basis of Worship : the reign of wonder is perennial, 

‘ indestructible in Man ; only at certain stages (as the present), it 
' IS, for some short season, a reign in partibus infidelium' That 
progress of Science, which is to destroy Wonder, and in its stead 
substitute Mensuration and Numeration, finds small favour with 
Teufelsdrockh, much as he otherwise venerates these two latter 
processes. 

‘Shall your Science,’ exclaims he, 'proceed in the small chink- 

* lighted, or even oil-lighted, underground workshop of Logic alone : 

‘ and man’s mind become an Arithmetical Mill, whereof Memory is 
' the Hopper, and mere Tables of Sines and Tangents, Codification, 

' and Treatises of what you call Political Economy, are the Meal ? 

' And what is that Science, which the scientific head alone, were it 
' screwed off, and (like the Doctor’s in the Arabian Tale) set in a 
' basin to keep it alive, could prosecute without shadow of a heart, 

* —but one other of the medianical and menial handicrafts, for 
' which the Scientific Head (having a Soul in it) is too noble an 
‘ organ ? ^ I mean that Thought without Reverence is barren, per- 
‘ haps poisonous; at best, dies like Cookery with the day that called 
' it forth ; does not live, like sowing, in successive tilths and wider* 

‘ spreading harvests, bringing food and plenteous increase to ail 

* Time.’ 

In sudi wise does Teufelsdrockh deal hits, harder or softer, accord¬ 
ing to ability; yet ever, as we would fain persuade ourselves, with 
charitable intent Above all, that class of ' Logic-choppers, and 
‘ treble-pipe Scoflers, and professed Enemies to Wonder; wno, in 
these nays, so numerously patrol as nlght-cOnstables about the 
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' Mechanics’ Institute of Science, and cackle, like true Old-Roman 

* geese and goslings round their Capitol, on any alarm, or on none; 

* nay who often, as illuminated Sceptics, walk abroad into peaceable 

* society, in full daylight, with rattle and lantern, and insist on guiding 
' you and guarding you therewith, though the Sun is shining, and 
I the street populous with mere justice-loving men : * that whole class 
is inexpressibly wearisome to him. Hear with what uncommon 
animation he perorates: 

’ The man who cannot wonder, who does not habitually wonder 
‘ (and worship), were he President of innumerable Royal Societies, 

* and earned the whole Micamque Cileste and HegePs Philosophy^ 

‘ and the epitome of all Laboratories and Observatories with their 
‘ results, in his single head,—is but a Pair of Spectacles behind which 

* there is no Eye. Let those who have Eyes look through him, then 

* he may be useful 

* Thou wilt have no Mystery and Mysticism ; wilt walk through 
' thy world by the sunshine of what thou callest Truth, or even by 
’ the Hand-lamp of what I call Attorney-Logic ; and ‘‘ explain ” all, 
’ “ account” for all, or believe nothing of it ? Nay, thou wilt attempt 

* laughter ; whoso recognises the unfathomable, all-pervadmg domain 
' of Mystery, which is everywhere under our feet and among our 

* hands; to whom the Universe is an Oracle and Temple, as well as 
' a Kitchen and Cattle-stall,- he shall be a delirious Mystic; to him 
’ thou, with sniffing charity, wilt protrusively proffer thy Hand-lamp, 

* and shriek, as one injured, when he kicks his foot through it?— 

* Amur Teufel / Doth not thy Cow calve,ldoth not thy Bull gender ? 
‘ Thou thyself, wert thou not Bom, wilt thou not Die? “Explain** 

* me all this, or do one of two things: Retire into private places 

* with thy foolish cackle ; or, what were better, give it up, and weep, 
‘ not that the reign of wonder is done, and God’s world all d'sem- 
’ bellished and prosaic, but that thou hitherto art a Dilettante and 
’ sandblmd Pedant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PROSPECIIVE. 

t 

The Philosophy of Clothes is now to all readers, as we predicted it 
would do, unfuhling itself into new boundless expansions, of a cloud^ 
capt, almost chimerical aspect, yet not without azure loomings in the 
far distance, and streaks as of an Elysian brightness; the highly 
questionable purport and promise of which it is becoming more and 
more important for us to ascertain. Is that a real Elysian brightness, 
cries many a timid wayfarer, or the redex of Pandemonian lava.^ Is 
It of a truth leading us into beatific Asphodel meadows, or the yellow- * 
burning marl of a Hell-on-Earth 

Our Professor, like other M) sties, whether delirious or inspired, 
gives an Editor enough to do. Ever higher and dizzier are the 
hmghts he leads us to ; more piercing, all-comprehending, all-con¬ 
founding are his views and gl.mces. For example, this of Nature 
being not an Aggregate but a whole : 

‘ Well sang the Hebrew Psalmist: “ If I take the wings of the 
‘ morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the universe, God is 

* there.” Thou too, O cultivated reader, who too probably art no 

* Psalmist, but a Prosaist, knowing Goo only by tradition, knowest 

* thou any corner of the world where at least Force is not? The 

* drop which thou shakest from thy wet hand, rests not where it falls, 

' but to-morrow thou dndest it swept away, already, on the wings of 

* the North wind, it is nearing the Tropic of Cancer. How came it to 
‘ evaporate, and n’)t lie motionless ? Thinkest thou there is aught 

* motionless ; without Force, and utterly dead? 

* As I rode through the Schwarzwald, i said to m 3 rself: That little 
' fire which glows star-like across the dark-growing {nachtende) moor, 

* where the sooty smith bends over his anvil, and thou hopest to 

* r^lace thy lost horse-shoe,—is it a detached, separated speck, cut 
' on from the whole Universe ; or indissolubly joined to the whole? 

' Thou fool, that smithy fire was (primanly) kindled at the Sun; is 
' fed by air that circulates from before Noah’s Deluge, from beyond 

* the Dogbtar ; therein, with Iron Force, and Coal Force, and the far 
' stranger Force of Man, are cunning affinities and battles and 

* victories of Force brought about: it is a little ganglion, or nervous 

* centre, in the great vital system of Immensity. Call it, if thou wilt, 

* an unconscious Altar, kindled on the bosom ctf the whose iron 

* sacrifice, whose iron smoke and influence reach, quite throu^ the 

* All; whose Dingy Priest, not by word, yet by orain and sinew, 

* preaches forth the mystery of Force ; nay preaches forth (exoteri- 
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‘cally enough) one little tcxtlet from the Gospel of Freedom, the 
‘ Gospel of Man's Force, commanding, and one day to be all-com- 
' manding. 

‘ Detached, separated ! I say there is no such separation : nothing 
‘ hitherto was ever stranded, cast aside; but all, were it only a 
‘ withered leaf, works together with all; is borne forward on the 

* bottomless, shoreless flood of Action, and lives through perpetual 

* metamorphoses. The withered leaf is not dead and lost, there are 
‘ Forces in it and around it, though working in inverse order ; else 
‘ how could it rot f Despise not the rag from which man makes 
‘ Paper, or the litter from which the Earth makes Com. Rightly 
‘ viewed no meanest object-is insignificant; all objects are as windows, 

‘ through which the philosophic e>e looks into Infinitude itself.’ 

Again, leaving that wondrous Schw'arzwald Smithy-Altar, what 
vacant, high-sailing air-ships are these, and whither will they sail 
with us ? 

‘ All visible things are Emblems , what thou seest is not there on 

* its own account; stnctly taken is not there at all : Matter exists 

* only spiritually, and to represent some Idea, and ^Oi(y it forth 

* Hence Clothes, as despicable as wc think them, are so unspeakably 

* significant. Clothes, from the King’s mantle downwards, are 

* Emblematic, not of want only, but of a manifold cunning Victory 

* over Want. On the other hand, all Emblematic things are properly 
' Clothes, thought-woven or hand-wov^n : must not the 1 magination 

* weave Garments, visible Bodies, wherein the else invisible cmations 
' and inspirations of our Reason are, like Spirits revealed, and first 

* become all-powerful;—the rather if, as we often see, the Hand too 

* aid her, and (by wool Clothes or otherwise) reveal such even to the 
‘ outward eye ? 

‘ Men are properly said to be clothed with Authority, clothed with 

* Beauty, with Curses, and the like. Nay, if you consider it, what is 

* Man himself, and his whole terrestrial Life, but an Emblem; a 

* Clothing or visible Garment for that divine Me of his, cast hither, 

* like a light-particle, down from Heaven ? Thus is he said also to be 

* clothed with a Body. 

* Language is called the Garment of Thought: however, it should 

* rather be. Language is the Flesh-Garment, the Body, of Thought. 1 
‘ said that Imagination wove this Flesh-Garment; and does she not ? 

‘ Metaphors are her stuff: examine Language; what, if you except 

* some few primitive elements (of natural sound), what is it all but 

* Metaphors, recognised as such, or no longer recognised ; still fluid 
‘ and florid, or now solid-grown and colourless ? If those same 
‘primitive elements are the osseous fixtures in the Flesh-Garment, 

‘ Lamgus^e,-—then are Metaphors its muscles and tissues and living 
‘ integuments. An unmetaphorical style you shall in vain seek for : 

* is not yoor very Attention a Stretcking-to f The difference lies 

* here: some styles are lean, adust, wiry, the muscle itself sMms 

* oueous; some are even quite pallid, hunger-bitten, and^ dead- 

* looking; while others again glow m the flush of health and vigorous 
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* self-growth, sometimes (as in my own case) not without an apoplectic 

* tendency. Moreover, there are sham Metaphors, which overhanging 

* that same Thought’s-Body (best naked), and deceptively bedizening, 

* or bolstenng it out, may be called its false stuffings, superfluous 

* show-cloaks {Pui8’Mantel\ and tawdry woollen rags: whereof he 

* that runs and reads may gather whole hampers,—and burn them.’ 

Than which paragraph on Metaphors did the reader ever chance to 
see a more surprisingly metaphorical? However, that is not our 
chief grievance ; the Professor continues ; 

’ Why multiply instances ? It is written, the Heavens and tl e 
‘ Earth shall fade away like a Vesture ; which indeed they are : the 

* Time-vesture of the Eternal. Whatsoever sensibly exists, what- 
’ soever represents Spirit to Spirit, is properly a Clothing, a suit of 

* Raiment, put on for a season, and to be laid offi Thus in this one 
’ pregnant subject of Clothes, rightly understood, is included all 

* that men have thought, dreamed, done, and been : the whole 

* External Universe and what it holds is but Clothing; and the 
‘ essence of all Science lies in the Philosophy of Clothes.' 

Towards these dim infinitely-expanded regions, close-bordering on 
the impalpable Inane, it is not without apprehension, and perpetual 
difficulties, that the Editor sees himself journeying and struggling. 
Till lately a cheerful daystar of hope hung before him, in the expected 
Aid of Hofrath Heuschrecke; which daystar, however, melts now, 
not into the red of morning, but into a vague, gray half-light, uncertain 
whether dawn of day or dusk of utter darkness. For the last week, 
these so-called Biographical Documents are in his hand. By the 
kindness of a Scottish Hamburg Merchant, whose name, known to 
the whole mercantile world, he must not mention ; but whose honour¬ 
able courtesy, now and often before spontaneously manifested to him, 
a mere literary stranger, he cannot soon forget,—the bulky Weis- 
snichtwo Packet, with all its Customhouse seals, foreign hieroglyphs, 
and miscellaneous tokens of Travel, arrived here in perfect safety, 
and free of cost. The reader shall now fancy with what hot haste it 
was broken up, with what breathless expectation glanced over; and, 
alas, with what unquiet disappointment it has, since then, been often 
thrown down, and again taken up. 

Hofrath Heuschrecke, in a too'long-winded Letter, full of compli¬ 
ments, Weissnichtwo politics, dinners, dining repartees, and other 
ephemera! trivialities, proceeds to remind us of what we knew well 
already: that however it may be with Metaphysics, and other abstract 
Science orimnating in the Head ( f^ersfana) alone, no Life-Philosophy 
{Leltensphuosophi^i such as this of Clothes pretends to be, which 
originates equidly in the Character iGemuth% and ^ually speaks 
thereto, can attain its significance tiU the Character itself is Imown 
and seen; * tiU the Author’s View of the World ( Wiltamichi)^ and 

* how he actively and passively came by such view, are clear: in shcrt 

* tiU a Biogp^aphy of him has been philosophico-poetically written, and 

* philosophico-poetically r^d.’ * Nay,* adds he, * were the speculative 
^scientific Truth even known, you still, in this inquiring age, ask 
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yourself, Whence came it, and Why, and How ?—and rest not, tilli 

* tf no better may be, Fani^ have shaped out an answer; and either 

* in the authentic lineaments of Fact, or the forged ones of Fiction, a 

* complete picture and Genetical History of the Man and his spiritual 

* Endeavour lies before you. But why,’ says the Hofrath, and indeed 
say we, ‘ do I dilate on the uses of our Teufelsdrockh’s Biography ? 
*• The great Herr Minister von Goethe has penetrating,ly remarked 

* that ” Man is properly the only object that interests man ; ” thus I 

* too have noted, that in Weissnichtwo our whole conversation is little 

* or nothing else but* Biography or Autobiography: ever humano- 

* anecdotical {menschlich-anecdotisch). Biography is by nature the 
^ most universally profitable, universally pleasant of aU things: 
‘ especially Biography of distinguished individuals. 

* By this time, mein Verehrhster (my Most Esteemed),’ continues 
he, with an eloquence which, unless the words be purloined from 
Teufelsdrockh, or some trick of his, as we suspect, is well nigh 
unaccountable,' by this time you are fairly plunged (^erteiff) in that 

* mighty forest of Clothes-Philosophy; and looking round, as all 

* readers do, with astonishment enough. Such portions and passages 
' as you have already mastered, and brought to pa|>er, could not but 
‘ awaken a strange cuiiosity touching the mind tliey^ issued from ; the 
‘ perhaps unparalleled psychical mechanism, which manufactured 

* such matter, and emitted it to the light of day. Had Teufelsdruckh 
‘ also a father nnd mother; did he, at one time, wear drivel-bibs, and 

* live on sf>oon-meat ? Did he ever,’ in rapture and tears, clasp a 
' friend’s bosom to his ; looks he also wistfully into the long burial- 
' aisle of the Past, where only winds, and their low harsh moan, give 

* inarticulate answen? Has he fought duels ;—good Heaven! how 
' did he comport himself when in Love ? By what singular stair- 

* steps, in short, and subterranean passages, and sloughs of Despair, 

* and steep Pisgah hills, has he reached this wonderful prophetic 
‘ Hebron (a true Old-Clothes Jewry) where he now dwells ? 

* To all these natural questions the voice of public History is as yet 

* silent. Certain only that he has been, and is, a Pilgrim, and 

* Traveller from a far Country; more or less footsore and travel- 

* soiled; has parted with road companions ; fallen among thieves, 
’ been poisoned by bad cookery, blistered with bugbites; nevertheless, 

* at every sts^e (for they have let him pass), has Imd the Bill to 
’ discharge. But the whole particulars of his Route, his Weather- 
‘ observations, the picturesque Sketches he took, though all regularly 
'jotted down (in mddible sympathetic-ink by an invisible interior 

* Penman), are these nowhere forthcoming ? Perhaps quite lost: one 
‘ other leaf of that mighty Volume (of human Memory) left to fiy 
'abroad, unprinted, unpublished, unbound up, as waste paper; and 

* rot, the sport of rainy winds ? 

* No, verohrtest^ Herr Heransgebery in no wise ! I here, by th< 

* unexampled favour you stand in with our Sage, send not a Biography 
' only, but an Autobiography; at least the materials for such; where- 

* from, if I misreckon not, your perspicacity will draw fullest insight • 
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' and so the whole Philosophy and Philosopher of Clothes will stand 

clear to the wondering eyes of England, nay thence, through 
' America, through Hindostan, and the antipodal New Holland, 
* finally conquer {einnehmen) great part of this terrestrial Planet 1 ’ 

And now let the sympathising reader judge of our feeling when, in 
place of this same Autobiography with ‘ fullest insight,’ we find—Six 
considerable Paper-Bags, carefully sealed, and marked successively, 
in gilt China-ink, with the symbols of the Six southern Zodiacal 
Si^ns, beginning at Libra; in the inside of which sealed Bags lie 
miscellaneous masses of Sheets, and oftener Shreds and Snips, 
written in Professor Teufelsdrockh’s scarce legible Cursivsckri/tj 
and treating of ail imaginable things under the Zodiac and above it, 
but of his own personal history only at rare intervals, and then in the 
most enigmatic manner! 

Whole fascicles there are, wherein the Professor, or, as he here 
■peaking in the third person calls himself, ‘the Wanderer,’ is not 
once named. Then again, amidst what seems to be a Metaphysico- 
tbeological Disquisition, ‘ Detached Thoughts on the Steam-engine, 
or, ‘ The continued Possibility of Prophecy,’ we shall meet with some 
quite private, not unimportant Biographical fact. On certain sheets 
stand Dreams, authentic or not, while the circumjacent waking 
Actions are omitted. Anecdotes, oftenest without date of place or 
time, fiy loosely on separate slips, like Sibylline leaves. Interspersed 
also are long purely Autobiographical delineations ; yet without 
connexion, without recognisable coherence; so unimportaiif, so 
superfluously minute, they almost remind us of ' P.P. Clerk of this 
‘ Parish.’ Thus does famine of intelligence alternate with waste. 
Selection, order, appears to be unknown to the Professor. In all 
Bags the same imbroglio; only perhaps in the Bag Capricorn^ and 
those near it, the confusion a little worse confounded. Close by a 
rather eloquent Oration, * On receiving the Doctor’s-Hat,’ lie wash- 
bills marked bezahlt (settled). His Travels are indicated by the 
Street-Advertisements of the various cities he has visited ; of which 
Street-Advertisements, in most living tongues, here is perhaps the 
completest collection extant. 

So that if the Clothes-Volume itself was too like a Chaos, we have 
now instead of the solar Luminary that should still it. the airy Limbo 
which by intermbcture will farther volatilise and discompose it 1 As 
we shall perhaps see it our duty ultimately to deposit these Six Paper- 
Bags in me Bntish Museum, farther description, and all vituperation 
of them, may be spared. Biography or Autobiography of Teufels- 
drodrh there is, clearly enough, none to be g^leaned here: at most 
some sketchy, shadowy fugitive likeness of him may, by unheard-of 
efforts, partly of intellect, partly of imagination, on the side of Editor 
and of Reader, rise up between them. Only as a gaseous-chaotic 
Appendix to that aqueous-chaotic Volume can the contents of the Six 
Ba^s hover round us, and portions thereof be incorporated with our 
ddmeation cff it 

Daily and nightly does the Editor sit (with green spectacles) 
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deciphering these unimaeinable Documents from their perplexed 
Curshfschrifti collating them with the almost equally unimaj^nable 
Volume, which stands in legible print. Over such a universal medley 
of high and low, of hot, cold, moist and dry, is he here struggling (by 
union of like with like, which is Method) to build a firm Bridge for 
British travellers. Never perhaps since our first Bridge-builders, Sin 
and Death, built that stupendous Arch from Hell-gate to the Earth, 
did any Pontifex, or Pontiff, undertake such a task as the present 
Editor. For in this Arch too, leading, as we humbly presume, far 
otherwards than that grand primeval one, the materials are to be 
fished up from the weltering deep, and down from the simmering air, 
here one mass, there another, and cunningly cemented, while the 
elements boil beneath: nor is there any supernatural force to do it 
with; but simply the Diligence and feeble thinking Faculty of an 
English Editor, endeavouring to evolve printed Creation out of a 
German printed and written Chaos, wherein, as he shoots to and fro 
in it, gathering, clutching, piecing the Why to the far-distant Where¬ 
fore, his whole Faculty and Self are like to be swallowed up. 

Patiently, under these incessant toils and agitations, does the 
Editor, dismissing all anger, see his otherwise robust health declining; 
some fraction of his allotted natural sleep nightly leaving him, and 
little but an inflamed nervous-system to be looked for. What is the 
use of health, or of life, if not to do some work therewith ? And what 
work nobler than transplanting foreign Thought into the banen 
domestic soil; except indeed planting Thought of your own, which 
the fewest are privileged to do r Wild as it looks, this Philosophy of 
Clothes, can we ever reach its real meaning, promises to reveal new- 
coming Eras, the first dim rudiments and already-budding germs of 
a nobler Era, in Universal history. Is not such a prize worth some 
striving ? Forward with us, courageous reader ; be it towards failure, 
or towards success 1 The latter thou sharest with us, the former also 
is not ail our own. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENESIS. 

In a TCychological point of view, it is perhaps questionable whether 
from birth and genealogy, how closely scrutinised soever, much 
insight is to be gained. Nevertheless, as in every phenomenon 
the Beginning remains always the most notable moment; so, with 
regard to any great man, we rest not till, for our scientific profit or 
not, the whole circumstances of his first appearance in this Planet, 
and what manner of Public Entry he made, are with utmost com 

? leteness rendered manifest. To the Genesis of our Clothes 
*hilosopher, then, be this First Chapter consecrated. Unhappily, 
indeed, he seems to be of quite obscure extraction; uncertain, we 
might also say, whether of any : so that this Genesis of his can 
properly be nothing but an Exodus (or transit out of Invisibility 
into Visibility); whereof the preliminary portion is nowhere forth* 
coming. 

* In the village of Entepfuhl/ thus writes he, in the Bag Lt6ra, on 
various Papers, which we arrange with difficulty, * dwelt Andreas 
* F utteral and his wife; childless, in still seclusion, and cheerful 
* though now verging towards old age. Andreas had been grena- 
*dier Sergeant, and even regimental schoolmaster under Frederick 
* the Great; but now, quitting the halbert and ferule for the spade 
* and pruning-hook, cultivated a little Orchard, on the produce of 
‘which he, Cincinnatus-like, lived not without dignity. Fruits, the 
* peach, the apple, the grape, with other varieties came in theii 
* season ; all which Andreas knew how to sell: on evenings he 
' smoked largely, or read (as beseemed a Kgimental Schoolmaster), 
' and talked to neighbours that would listen about the Victory of 
* Rossbach; and how Fritz the Only Einzige) had once with 
‘ his own royal lips spoken to him, had been pleased to say, when 
' Andreas as camp-sentinel demanded the pass-word, “ Schwei^ 
‘ Du Hund (Peace*, hound 1 ”) before any of his staff-adjutants could 
* answer. “ Deis nend ich mir einen there is what 1 call a 

‘ King,” would Andreas exclaim : “ but the smoke of Kunersdorf 
‘ was still smarting his eyes.*’ 
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‘Gretcheiiy the hoaiewife, won like Desdemona by the deeds 

* rather than the looks of her now veteran Othello, lived not in 

* altc^ether military subordination; for, as Andreas said, ** the 

* womankind will not drill (wer kann die Wetberchen dressiren):" 

* nevertheless she at heart loved him both for valour and wisdom ; 

* to her a Prussian grenadier Sergeant and Regiment’s Schoolmaster 
’ was little other than a Cicero and Cid: what you see,' yet cannot 

* see over, is as good as infinite: Nay, was not Andreas in very 

* deed a man of order, courage, downrightness {Geradhdf ); that 
’ understood Bnsching’s Geo^aphy, had been in the Victory of 

Rossbach, and left for dead in the camisade of Hochkirdi f The 

* good Gretchen, for all her fretting, watched over him and hovered 

* round him, as only a true housemother can : assiduously she cooked 

* and sewed and scoured for him; so that not only his old r^imental 

* sword and grenadier-cap, but the whole habitation and environment, 

* where on pegs of honour they hung, looked ever trim and gay: 

' a roomy painted Cottage, embowered in fruit*trees and forest- 

* trees, eve^reens and honeysuckles; rising many-coloured from' 
‘ amid shaven grass-plots, flowers struggling in through the very 

* windows ; under its long projecting eaves nothing but garden-tools 

* in methodic piles (to screen them from rain), and seats where, 

’ especially on summer nights, a King might have wished to sit and 
’ smoke, and call it his. Such a Bauerngut (Copyhold) had Gretchen 
' given her veteran ; whose sinewy arms and long-disused gardening 
‘ talent, had made it what you saw. 

*lnto this umbrageous Man’s-nest, one meek yellow evening or 
' dusk, when the Sun, hidden indeed from terrestrial Entepfuhl, 

* did nevertheless journey visible and radiant along the celestial 

* Balance {Ubrd)^ it was that a Stranger of reverend aspect entered ; 

* and, with grave salutation, stood before the two rathm* astonished 

* housemates. He was dose-muffled in a wide mantle ; which without 
’ farther parley, unfolding, he deposited therefrom what seemed some 
‘ Basket, overhung with green Persian silk ; saying only : Ihr lieben 

* Leute, hier bringe ein unschatzbares Verleihen ; nehmt es in alUt 

* Achif wrgfalH^t benutzt ess mit hohem Lohn^ Oder wohl ndt 
‘ schweren Zimeity wirsfs einst zuruckgefordert, Good Qiiistian 

* people, here lies for you an invaluable Loan ; take all heed thereof. 

^ in all carefulness employ it: with high recompense, or else with 

* heavy penalty, will it one day be reqwred back.” Uttering which 
‘ singular words, in a clear, tell-like, forever memorable tone, the 
’ Stranger grac^Ily withdrew; and before Andreas or his wife, 

‘ gazing in expectant wonder, had time to fashion either question or 

* answer, was dean gone. Neither out of doors could au^ht of 
*him be seen or heard; he had vanished in the thickets, in the 
’dusk; the Orchard-gate stood quietly closed; the stranger was 

* |one once and always. So sudden had the whole transaction been, 

’ m the autumn stillness and twilight, so gentle, noiseless, that the 

* Fnfterals could have funded it all a trick of Imagination, or some 
’ vifit from 4 a authentic Spirit Only that the green silk Basket 
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* such tLA neithtt Imagination nor authentic Spirits are wont to carry, 

* still stood visible and tangible on their little parlour-table. Towards 

* this the astonished couple, now with lit candle, hastily turned 
' their attention. Lifting the green veil, to see what invaluable it 

* hid, ^ey descried there, amid down and rich white wrappages, 

* no Pitt Diamond or Hapsburg Regalia, but in the softest sleep, 

* a little red-coloured Infant! Beside it, lay a roll of gold Friedrichs, 

‘ the exact amount of which was never publicly known; also a 

* Titufsckein (baptismal certificate), wherein unfortunately nothing 

* but the Name was decipherable ; other document or indication none 
‘ whatever. 

*To wonder and conjecture was unavailing, then and always 
' thenceforth. Nowhere in Entepfuhl, on the morrow or next day, 

* did tidings transpire of any such figure as the Stranger ; nor could 

* the Traveller, who had passed through the neighbouring Town in 

* coach-and'four, be connected with this Apparition, except in the 
' way of gratuitous surmise. Meanwhile, for Andreas and his wife, 

* the grand practical problem was: What to do with this little sleeping 

* red-coloured Infant ? Amid amazements and curiosities, which 

* had to die away without external satisfying, they resolved, as m 

* such circumstances charitable prudent people needs must, on nursing 

* it, though with spoon-meat, into whiteness, and if possible into 

* manhood. The Heavens smiled on their endeavour ; thus has that 
' same mysterious Individual ever since had a status for himself in 

* this visible Universe, some modicum of victual and lodging and 

* parade-ground ; and now expanded in bulk, faculty, and knowledge 

* of good and evil, he, as Herr Diogenes TeufelsdrOckh, pro- 

* fesses or is ready to profess, perhaps not altogether without effect, 
‘ in the new University of Weissnichtwo, the new Science of Things 
‘ in General.’ 

Our Philosopher declares here, as indeed we should think he well 
might, that these facts, first communicated, by the good Gretchen 
Futteral, in his twelfth year, * produced on the boyish heart and fancy 
‘ a quite indelible impression. Who this reverend Personage,’ he 
says, ’that glided into the Orchard Cottage when the Sun was in 
’ Libra, and then, as on spirit’s vdngs, glided out again, might be ? 

* An inexpressible desire, full of love and of sadness, has oftra since 

* struggled within me to shape an answer. Ever, in mv distresses 

* and my loneliness, has Fantasy turned, full of longing {sehnsuchis- 
‘ voll\ to that unknown Father, who perhaps far from me, perhaps 

* near, either way invisible, might have taken me to his patem^ 
’ bosom, there to lie screened from many a woe. Thou beloved 

* Father, dost thou still, shut out from me only by thin penetrable 

* curtains of earthly Space, wend to and fro among the crowd of the 

* living ? Or art thou hidden by those far thicker curtains of the 

* Everlasting Night, or rather of the Everlasting Day, through which 

* my mortal eyb and outstretched arms need not strive to reach f 

* Alas I I know not, and in vain vex myself to know. More than 

* once, heart-deluded, have 1 taken ftir thee this and the other nobla' 
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' looking Stranger; and approached him wistfully, with infinite 
*,reg^ird: but he too must repel me, he too was not thou. 

* And yet, O Man bom nf Woman,’ cries the Aotobiographer, 
with one of his sudden whirls, ’ wherein is my case peculiar? Hadst 

* Uiou, any more than I, a Father whom thou knowest ? The Andreas 
‘ and Gretchen, or the Adam and Eve, who led thee into Life, and 
’ for a time suckled and pap-fed thee there, whom thou namest 
’ Father and Mother; these were, like mine, but thy nursing-father 
‘ and nursing-mother; thy true Beginning and Father is in Heaven, 
' whom with the bodily eye thou shalt never behold, but only with the 
’ spiritual’ 

’The little green veil,’ adds he, among much similar moralising, 
and embroiled discoursing, ’ I yet keep; still more inseparably the 
’ Name, Diogenes Teufelsdrdckh. From the veil can nothing be 
' inferr^: a piece of now quite faded Persian silk, like thousands 
’ of others. On die Name I have many times meditated and con- 

* jectured; but neither in this lay there any clue. That it was my 
’ unknown Fatheii^s name I must hesitate to believe. To no purpose 
’ have 1 searched through all the Herald’s Books, in and without 
’ the German Empire, and through all manner of Subscriber-Lists 
’ {Priinumeranten\ Militia-Rolls, and other Name-catalogues; 
' extraordinary names as we have in Germany, the name Teufels* 
' drockh, except as appended to my own person, nowhere occurs. 
’ Again what ifiay the unchnstian rather than Christian ” Diogenes” 
’ mean ? Did that reverend Basket-bearer intend, by such designa- 
’ tion, to shadow forth my future destiny, or his own present malign 
’ humour ? Perhaps the latter, perhaps both. Thou ill-starred 
’ Parent, who like an Ostrich must leave thy ill-starred offspring to 
’ be hatched into self-support by the mere s%-influences of Chance, 

* can thy pilgrimage have been a smooth one ? Beset by Misfortune, 
’ thou doubtless hast been ; or indeed by the worst figure of Misfor- 
' tune, by Misconduct. Often have 1 fancied how, in thy hard 
‘ life-battle, thou wert shot at and slung at, wounded, hand-fettered, 
’ hamstrung, browbeaten, and bedevilled, by the Time-Spirit {Zeitgeist) 

* in thyself and others, till the good soul first given thee was seared 

* into grim rage ; and thou hadst nothing for it but to leave in me an 

* indignant appeal to the Future, and living speaking Protest against 
‘ the Devil, as that same Spirit not of the Time only, but of Time 
' itself, is well named! Which Appeal and Protest, may 1 now 
' modestly add, was not perhaps quite lost in air, 

‘ For indeed as Walter Shandy often insisted, there is much, nay 

* almost all, in Names. The Name is the earliest Garment you wrap 

* round the Earth-visiting Mb ; to which it thenceforth cleaves. 
I more tenaciously (for there ,are Names that have lasted nigh thirty 
‘ centuries) than the very skin. And now from without, what mystic 
’ influences does it not send inwards, even to the chntre ; especially 
’ in those plastic first-times, when the whole soul is yet infantine, 

* soft, and ue invisible seed-grain will grow to be an all overshadow- 
*mg tree ! Names? Could I unfold th^e influence of Names, which 
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* are the most important of aU Clothings, I were a second greater 

* Trismegistus. Not only all common Speech^ but Science, Poetry 

* itself is no other, if thou consider it, than a right Naming. Adam’s 
’ first task was giving names to natural Appearances: what is ours 
’ still but a continuation of the same ; be the Appearances exotic- 

* ve^table, organic, mechanic, stars, or starry movements (as in 

* Scrrace); or (as in Poetry) passions, virtues, calamities, God- 

* attributes, Gods ?—In a very plain sense the Proverb says Cali on* 

* a tkie/f and he will stealj in an almost similar sense, may we not 

* perhaps say. Call one Diogenes Teufelsdrdckh. and he will open the 

* Philosophy^ of Clothes} 

* Meanwhile the incipient Diogenes, like others, all ignorant of his 
' Why, his How or Whereabout, was opening his eyes to the kind 

* Light; sprawling out his ten fingers and toes; listening, tasting, 

* feeling ; in a word, by all his Five Senses, still more by his Sixth 

* Sense of Hunger, and a whole infinitude of inward, spiritual, half- 
‘ awakened Senses, endeavouring daily to acquire for himself some 

* knowledge of this strange Universe where he had arrived, be his 

* task therein what it might. Infinite was his progress ; thus in some 

* fifteen months, he could perform the miracle of—Speech t To breed 

* a fresh Soul, is not like brooding a fresh (celestial) Egg ; wherein as 

* yet all is formless, powerless ; yet by degrees organic elements and 

* fibres shoot through the watery albumen ; and out of vague Sensa- 

* tion, grows Thought, grows Fantasy and Force, and we have 

* Philosophies, Dynasties, nay Poetries and Religions! 

* Young Diogenes, or rather young Gneschen, for by such dintinu- 

* tive had they in their fondness named him, travelled forward to 

* those high consummations, by quick yet easy stages. The Futterals, 

‘ to avoid vain talk, and moreover keep the roll of gold Friedrichs 

* safe, gave out that he was a grand-nephew ; the orphan of some 

* sister’s daughter, suddenly deceased, in Andreas’s distant Prussian 

* birth-land; of whom, as of her indigent sorrowing widower, little 

* enough was known at Entepfuhl. Heedless of all which, the 

* Nurseling took to his spoon-meat, and throve. I have heard him 

* noted as a still infant, that kept his mind much to himself; above 

* all, that seldom or never cried. He already felt that time^ was 

* precious; that he had other work cut out for him than whimpering.’ 

Such, after utmost painful search and collation among these miscel¬ 
laneous Pwer-masses, is all the notice we can gather of ^ Herr 
Teufelsdroclch’s genealogy. More imperfect, more _ enigmatic it can 
seem to few readers than to us. The Professor, in whom truly we 
more^,and more discern a certain satirical turn, and deep under- 
currents of roguish whim, for the present stands pledged in honoiur 
so we will not doubt him: but seems it not conceivable that, by the 
*good Gretchen Futteral,* or some other perhaps interested party 
he has himself been deceived ? Should these sheets, translated 
not, ever reach the Entepfuhl Circulating-Library, some cultivated 
native of that district might feel called to afford explanation. Nay, 
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since Books, like invisible scouts, permeate the whole habitable globe 
and Timbuctoo itself is not safe from British Literature, may not 
some Copy find out even the mysterious Basket-bearing stranger, who 
in a state of extreme senility perhaps still exists; and gently force 
even him to disclose himself; to claim openly a son in whom any 
father may feel pride. 
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CHAPTER H. 

IDYLLIC. 

* Happy season of Childhood ! ’ exclaims Teufelsdrockh : * Kii'd 
Nature, that art to all a *bountiful mother; that visitest the poor 

* man’s hut with auroral radiance ; and for thy Nurseling hast pro- 

* vided a soft swathing of Love and infinite Hope, wherein he waxes 

* and slumbers, danced-round {umgaukelt) by sweetest Dreams ! If 

* the paternal Cottage still shuts us in, its roof still screens us ; with 
‘ a Father we have as yet a prophet, priest and king, and an 

* Obedience that makes us Free. The young spirit has awakened 
‘ out of Eternity, and knows not what we mean by Time; as yet 

Time is no fast hurrying stream, but a sportful sunlit ocean ; years 

* to the child^ are as ages : ah! the secret of Vicissitude, of that 

* slower or quicker decay and ceaseless down-rushing of the universal 

* World'fabric, from the granite mountain to the man or day-moth, 

‘ is yet unknown; and in a motionless Universe, we taste, what 
‘ afterwards in this quick-whirling Universe is forever denied us, the 

* balm of Rest. Sleep on, thou fair Child, for thy long rough journey 

* is at hand! A little while, and thou too shalt sleep no more, but 
' thy very dreams shall be mimic battles; thou too, with old Arnauld, 

* must say in stern patience : ** Rest ? Rest ? Shall 1 not have all 

* Eternity to rest in?” Celestial Nepenthe! though a Pyrrhus 

* conquer empires, and an Alexander sack the world, he finds thee 

* not; and thou hast once fallen gently, of thy own accord, on the 

* eyelids, on the heart of every mother’s (±ild. For as yet, sleep and 
' waking are one: the fair Life-garden rustles infinite around, and 

* everywhere is dewy fragrance, and the budding of Hope; which 

* budding, if in youth, too frostnipt, it grows to flowers, vnU in 

* hood yield no fruit, but a prickly, bitter-rinded stone-fruit, of which 

* the fewest can find the kernel.’ 

In such rose-coloured light does our Professor,^ as Poets are wont, 
look back on his childhood; the historical details of which (to say 
noting of mu^ odier vague oratorical matter) he accordingly dwells 
on, wiu an almost wearisome minuteness. We hear of Entepfuhl 
standing * in trustful derangement ’ among the wood slopes; the 
patemaT Orchard flanking it as extreme outpost from below; the 
ihtle Kuhbach gushing kindly by, among beech-rows, through river 
after river, into the Donau, into toe Black Sea, into the Atmosphere 
and Universe; and how * the brave old Landen,’ stretching like a 
parasol twenty ells in raiBus, overtopping all other rows and 
clumps, towered up from the central A£ora and Campus Afariius of 
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the Village, like its Sacred Tree; and how the old men sat talkiiig 
under its shadow (Gneschen often greedily listening), and the 
wearied labourers reclined, and the unwearied children sported, and 
the young men and maidens often danced to flute-music. * Glorious 
summer twilights,’ cries TeufelsdrdckJi, 'when the Sun like a proud 

* Conqueror and Imperial Taskmaster turned his back, with his gold- 
‘ purple emblazonry, and all his fire-clad bodyguard (of Prismatic 

* Colours); and the tired brickmakers of this clay Earth might steal 
a little frolic, and those few meek Stars would not tell of them 1 ’ 

Then we have long details of the Wetnlesen (Vintage), the 
Harvest-Home, Christmas, and so forth ; with a whole cycle of the 
Entepfuhl Children’s-games, differing apparently by mere superficial 
shades from those of other countries. Concerning all which, we 
shall here, for obvious reasons, say nothing. What cares the world 
for our as yet miniature Philosopher’s achievements under that * brave 
old Linden ’ ? Or even where is the use of such practical reflections 
as the following ? ' In all the sports of Children, were it only in 

* their wanton breakages and defacements, you shall discern a crea- 

* tive instinct {schaffeden Trieb)\ the Mankin feels that he is a born 

* Man, that his vocation is to Work. The choicest present you can 
‘ make him is a Tool; be it knife or pen-gun for construction or for 

* destruction ; either way it is for Work, for Change. In gregarious 

* sports of skill or strength, the Boy trains himself to Cooperation, 

* for war or peace, as governor or governed : the little Maid again, 

* provident of her domestic destiny, takes with preference to Dolls.* 

Perhaps, however, we may give this anecdote, considering who it 
is that relates it: * My first short-clothes were of yellow serge ; or 
' rather, 1 should say, my first short cloth, for the vesture was one and 
' indivisible, reaching from neck to ankle, a mere body with four 
‘ limbs : of which fashion how little could I then divine the architeo 
' tural, how much less the moral significance ! ’ 

* More graceful is the following little picture: * On fine evenings I 
‘ was wont to carry forth my supper (bread-crumb boiled in milk), 

' and eat it out of doors. On the coping of the Orchard-wall, which 

* 1 could reach by climbing, or still more easily if Father Andreas 
' would set up the pruning-ladder, my porringer was placed: there, 

* many a sunset, have I, looking at the distant western Mountains, 

* consumed, not without relish, my evening meaL Those hues of 

* gold and azure, that hush of World’s expectation as Day died, were 

* still a Hebrew Speech for me ; nevertheless 1 was looking at the 
' fair illuminated Letters, and had an eye for their gilding.* 

With * the little one's friendship for cattle and poidtry,* we shall 
not much intermeddle. It may be that hereby he acquired a 'certain 

* deeper sympathy with animated Nature :* but when, we would ask, 
saw any man, in a collection of Biographical Documents, such a 
piece as this : * Impressive enough {btdetUungsvoU) was it to ' hear, 

' in early morning, the Swineherd’s horn : and know that so many 

* hungry happy quadrupeds were, on aU sides, starting in hot haste 
' to ioin him, for breakfast on the IleatK Or to see them, at even- 
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* tide, all marching in again, with short squeak, almost in military 

* order ; and each, topographically correct, trotting off in succession 
‘ to the right or left, through its own lane, to its own dwelling ; till 
‘ old Kunz, at the Village-head, now left alone, blew his last blast, 

* and retired for the night. We are wont to love the Hog chiefly in 

* the form of Ham ; yet 4id not these bristly thick-skinned beings 
‘ here manifest intelligence, perhaps humour of character; at any 
‘ rate, a touching, trustful submissiveness to Man,—who were he but 

* a Swineherd, in darned gabardine, and leather breeches more 
‘ resembling slate or discoloured tin breeches, is still the Hierarch of 
‘ this lower world } ’ 

It is maintained, by Helvqtius and his set, that an infant of genius 
is quite the same as any other infant, only that certain surprisingly 
favourable influences accompany him through life, especially through 
childhood, and expand him, while others lie close-folded and continue 
duncesk Herein, say they, consists the whole diflcrence between an 
inspired Prophet and a double-barrelled Game-preserver: the inner 
man of the one has been fostered into generous development; that 
of the other, crushed down perhaps by vigour of animal digestion, 
and the like, has exuded and evaporated, or at best sleeps now 
irresuscitably stagnant at the bottom of his stomach. * With which 
‘ opinion,* cries Teufelsdrdckh, ‘ 1 should as soon agree as with this 
‘ other, that an acorn might, by favouiable or unfavourable influences 
‘ of soil and climate, be nursed into a cabbage, or the cabbage-seed 

* into an oak. 

‘Nevertheless,’ continues he, *I too acknowledge the all-but 
‘ omnipotence of early culture and nurture : hereby we have either a 

* doddered dwarf bush, or a high-towering, wide-shadowing tree ; 

* either a sick yellow cabbage, or an edible, luxuriant, green one. 

‘ Of a truth, it is the duty of all men, especially of all philosophers, 

‘ to note down with accuracy the characteristic circumstances of their 
‘ Education, what furthered, what hindered, what in any way modified 

* it: to which duty, nowadays so pressing for many a German Auto- 
‘ biographer, I also zealously address myself.’—Thou rogue 1 Is it by 
short-clothes of yellow serge, and swineherd horns, that an infant of 
genius is educated ? And yet, as usual, it ever remains doubtful 
whether he is laughing in his sleeve at these Autobiographical times 
of ours, or writing from the abundance of his own fond ineptitude. 
For he continues: * If among the ever-streaming currents of Sights, 
‘ Hearings, Feelings for Pam or Pleasure, whereby, as in a Magic 
‘ Hall, young Gneschen went about environed, I might venture to 
‘ select and specify, perhaps these following were also of the number : 

‘ Doubtless, as childish sports call forth Intellect, Activity, so the 

* young creature’s Imagination was stirred up, and a Historical 

* tendency given him by the narrative habits of Father Andreas; 
‘ who, with his bqttle-reminiscences, and grey austere, yet heSCrly 
‘ patriarchal aspect, could not but appear another Ulysses and “Much- 

* enduring Man." Eagerly 1 hung upon his tales, when listening 
‘ neighbours enlivened the hearth : from these perils and these 
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* travels, wild and for almost as Hades itself, a dim wcild of Advrn- 

* ture expanded itself within me. Incalculable also was the know- 
‘ ledge I acquired in standing by the Old Men under the Linden-tree: 

* the whole of Immensity was yet new to me; and had not these 
' reverend seniors, talkative enough, been employed in partial surveys 
' thereof for nigh fourscore years ? With amazement I began to 
' discover that Entepfuhl stood in the middle of a Country, of a 
' World ; that there was such a thing as History, as Biography ; to 
‘ which 1 also, one day, by hand and tongue, might contribute. 

‘ In a like sense worked the Postwagen (Stage-Coach), which, 

* slow-rolling under its mountains of men and luggage, wended 
' through our Village: northwards, truly, in the dead of night; vet 
‘ southwards visibly at eventide. Not till my eighth *year, did I 
‘ reflect that this Postwagen could be other than some terrestrial 

* Moon, rising and setting by mere Law of Nature, like the heavenly 
' one; that it came on made highways, from far cities towards far 
‘ cities ; weaving them like a monstrous shuttle into closer and closer 

* union. It was then that, independently of Schiller’s Wilhelm Telly 

* I made this not quite insignificant reflection (so true also in spiritual 

* things): Any ready this simple Entepfuhl ready will lead you to the 

* end of the world! 

' Why mention our Swallows, which, out of far Africa as I teamed, 
'threading their way over seas and mountains, corporate cities and 
‘ belligerent nations, yearly found themselves, with the month of 
' May. snug-lodged in our Cottage Lobby? The hospitable Father 
' (for cleanliness’ sake) had fixed a little bracket, {ilumb under theii 
‘ nest: there they built, and caught flies, and twittered, and bred ; 
' and all, I chiefly, from the heart loved them. Bright, nimble crea 
' turns, who taught yeu the mason-craft; nay, stranger still, gave you 
' a masonic incorporation, almost social police ? For it, by ill 
' chance, and when time pressed, your House fell, have I not seen 
' five neighbourly Helpers appear next day ; and swashing to and fro, 

' with animat^, loud, long-drawn chirpings, and activity almost 
’ super-hirundine, complete it again before nightfall ? 

* But undoubtedly the grand summary of Entepfuhl child’s-culture, 

* where as in a funnel its manifold influences were concentrated and 

* simultaneously poured down on us, was the annual Cattle-fair. 
' Here, assembling from all the four winds, came the elements of an 
' unspeakable hurly-burly. Nutbrown maids and nutbrown men, all 

* clear-washed, loud-laughing, bedizened and beribanded; who came 
' for dancing, for treating, and if possible, for happiness. Topbooted 
' Graziers from the North; Swiss Brokers, Italian Drovers, also top- 
' booted, from the South; these with their subalterns^ in leather 
' jerkins, leather skull-caps, and long ox-goads; shouting in h^- 
' articulate speech, amid the inarticulate barking and bellowing. 

* A'part stood Potters from far Saxony, with their crockery in fair 
' rows : Ntimberg Pedlars, in booths that to me seemed richer than 
' Ormuz buaars; Showmen from the La:!o Maggiore ; detachments 

* of ihe Jiyener Schub (Oflsrourin::s of Vicnn.i) vociferously super- 
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* intending games of chance.^ Ballad-singers brayed, Auctioneers 
‘grew hoarse; cheap New Wine {heurigi-r) flowed like water, still 

* worse confounding the confusion ; and high over all, vaulted, in 

* ground-and-lofty tumbling, a particoloured Merry Andrew, like the 
‘genius of the place and of Life itself. 

‘Thus encircled by the mystery of Existence; under the deep 

* heavenljr Firmament; waited on by the four golden Seasons, witn 
‘ their vicissitudes of contribution, for even grim Winter brought its 
‘ skating-matches and shooting-matches, its snowstorms and Christ- 
' mas carols,—did the Child sit and learn. These things were the 
‘ Alphabet, whereby in after-time he was to syllable and partly read 
‘ the grand Volume of the World: what matters it whether such 
‘ Alphabet be in large gilt letters or in small ungilt ones, so you have 
‘ an eye to read it ? For Gneschen, eager to learn, the very act of 
‘ looking thereon was a blessedness that gilded all: his existence was 
‘ a briglid, soft element of Joy ; out of which, as in Prospero’s Island, 

‘ wonder after wonder bodied itself forth, to teach by charming. 

‘ Nevertheless, I were but a vain dreamer to say, that even then 
‘ my felicity was perfect I had, once for all, come down from 
‘ Heaven into the Earth. Among the rainbow colours that glowed 
' on my horizon, lay even in childhood a dark ring of Care, as yet no 
‘ thicker than a thread, and often quite overshone; yet always it 
‘ reappeared, nay ever waxing broadef and broader ; till in after- 
‘ years it almost overshadowed my whole canopy, and threatened to 
‘ engulf me in final night It was the ring of Necessity, whereby we 
‘ are all begirt; happy he for whom a kind heavenly Sun brightens it 
' into a ring of Duty, and plays round it with beautiful prismatic 
' diffractions; yet ever, as basis and as bourne for our whole being, it 

* is th|ere. 

‘ For the first few years of our terrestrial Apprenticeship, we have 
‘ not much work to do; but, boarded and lodged gratis, are set down 
mostly to look about us over the workshop, and see others work, till 
‘ we have understood the tools a little, and can handle this and that. 

‘ If good Passivity alone, and not good Passivity and go^ Activity 

* together, were the thing wanted, then was my early position favour- 

* able beyond the most. In all that respects openness of Sense, 

* affectionate Temper, ingenuous Curiosity, and the fostering of these, 

‘ what more could 1 have wished ? On the other side, however, 
‘things went not so welL My Active Power {Tkatkrafi) was un- 
' favourably hemmed in ; of which misfortune how many traces yet 

* abide with me! In an orderly house, where the litter of children’s 

* sports is hatefol enough, your training is too stoical; rather to beu 
‘ and forbear than to m^e and do. 1 was forbid much : wishes in 
‘ any ineasure bold I had to renounce ; everywhere a strait bond of 
' OMdience inflexibly held me down. Thus already Freewill often 
‘ came in painful collision with Necessity; so that my tears flowed, 

‘ and at seasons the Child itself might taste that root of bittemessi 
‘ wherewith the whole fruitage of our life is mingled and tempered. 

6 
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• In which habituation to Obedience, truly, it was beyond measure 
‘ safer to err by excess than by defect. Obedience is our universal 
' duty and destiny; wherein whoso will not bend must break: too 

* early and too thoroughly we cannot be trained to know that Would, 
in this world of ours, is as mere Zero to Should, and for most part 

' as the smallest of fractions even to Shall. Hereby was laid for me 
' the basis of worldly Discretion, nay, of Morality itself. Let me not 
‘ quarrel with my upbringing ! It was rigorous, too frugal, compres* 

* sively secluded, every way unscientific: yet in that very strict* 
' ness and domestic solitude might there not lie the root of deeper 
' earnestness, of the stem from which all noble fruit must grow ? 

* Above all, how unskilful soever, it was loving, it was well-meant, 
‘ honest; whereby every deficiency was helped. My kind Mother, 
‘ for as such 1 must ever love the good Gretchen, did me one aito- 
‘ gether invaluable service : she taught me, less indeed by word than 

* by act and daily reverent look and habitude, her own simple version 
‘ of the Christian faith. Andreas too attended Church ; yet more 

* like a parade-duty, for which he in the other world expected pay 
‘ with arrears,—as, I trust, he has received ; but my Mother, with a 
‘ true woman’s heart, and hne though uncultivated sense, was in the 

* strictest acceptation Religious. How indestructibly the Good 

* grows, and propagates itself, even among the weedy entanglements 
‘ of Evil 1 The highest whom I knew on Earth I here saw bowed 

* down, with awe unspeakable, before a Higher in Heaven: such 

* things, especially in infancy, reach inwards to the very core of your 
‘ being; mysteriously does a Holy of Holies build itself into visi- 

* bility in the mysterious deeps ; and Reverence, the divinest in man, 
' springs forth undying from its mean envelopment of Fear. Woaldst 

* thou rather be a peasant’s son that knew, were it never so rudely, 

* there was a God in Heaven and in Man ; or a duke’s son that only 

* knew there were two and thirty quarters on the family-coach ? ’ 

To which last question we must answer: Beware, O Teufelsdrockh 
of tpiritual pride 1 
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CHAPTER in. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Hitherto we see young Gneschen, m his indivisible case of yellow 
serge, borne forward mostly on the aims of kind Nature alone; 
seated, indeed, and much to his mind, in the terrestrial workshop ; 
but (except his soft hazel eyes, which we doubt not already gleamed 
with a still intelligence) called upon for little voluntary movement 
there. Hitherto accordingly his aspect is rather generic, that of an 
incipient Philosopher and Poet in the abstract: perhaps it would 
puzzle Herr Heuschrecke himself to say wherein the special Doctrine 
of Clothes is as yet foreshadowed or betokened. For with Gneschen, 
as with others, the Man may indeed stand pictured in the Hoy (at 
least all the pigments are there); yet only some half of the Mar 
stands in the Child, or young Hoy, namely, his Passive endowment 
not his Active. The more impatient are we to discover what figure 
he cuts in this latter capacity; how when, to use his own words, ‘he 
understands the tools a little, and can handle this or that,’ be will 
proceed to handle it. 

Here, however, may be the place to state that, in much of our 
Philosopher’s history, there is something of an almost Hindoo 
character: nay, perhaps in that so well fostered and every way 
excellent ‘ Passivity ’ of his, which, with no free development of the 
antagonist Activity, distinguished his childhood, we may detect the 
rudiments of much that, in after-days, and still in these present days, 
astonishes the world. For the shallow-sighted, Teufelsdrbckh is 
oftenest a man without Activity of any kind, a No-man ; for the deep- 
sighted, again, a man with Activity almost superabundant, yet so 
spiritual, close-hidden, enigmatic, that no mortal can foresee its 
explosions, or even when it has exploded, so much as ascertain its 
significance. A dangerous, difficult temper for the modern European; 
above all, disadvantageous in the hero of a Biography! Now as 
heretofore it will behove the Editor of these pages, were it never so 
unsuccessfully, to do his endeavour. 

Among the earliest tools of any complicacy which a man, espe¬ 
cially a man of letters, gets to handle, are his Class-books. On this 
portion of his History, Teufelsdrbckh looks down professedly as 
indifferent. Reading he * cannot remember ever to have learned ; * 
so perhaps had it by nature. He says generally: * Of the insignid- 

* cant portion of my Education, which depends, on Schools, there 

* need almost no notice betaken. I learned what others leatn; and 
'kept it stored by in a comer of my head, seeing as yet no manner 
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* of use in it. My Schoolmaster, a downbent, brokenhearted, under- 
'foot martyr, as others of that guild are, did little for me, except 
' discover that he could do little : he, good soul, pronounced me a 

* genius, fit for the learned professions ; and that i must be sent to 
•' the Gymnasium, and one day to the University. Meanwhile, what 

'printed thing soever I could meet with I read. My very copper 
' pocket-money I laid out on stall-literature; which, as it accumulated, 
' 1 with my own hands sewed into volumes. By this means was the 
' young head furnished with a considerable miscellany of things and 
' shadows of things: History in authentic fragments lay mingled with 

* Fabulous chimeras, wherein also was reality; and the whole not as 

* dead stuff, but as living pabulum, tolerably nutritive for a mind as 
‘ yet so peptic.* 

That the Entepfuhl Schoolmaster judged well, we now know. 
Indeed, already in the youthful Gneschen, with all his outward still¬ 
ness, there may have been manifest an inward vivacity that promised 
much ; symptoms of a spirit singularly open, thoughtful, almost 
poetical. Thus, to say nothing of his Suppers on the Orchard-wall, 
and other phenomena of that earlier period, have many readers of 
these pages stumbled, in their twelfth year, on such reflections as the 
following ? ' It struck me much, as Z sat by the Kuhbach, one silent 
' noontide, and watched it flowing, gurgling, to think how this same 
' streamlet had flowed and gurgled, through all changes of weather 

* and of fortune, from beyond the earliest date of History. Yes, probably 
'on the morning when Joshua forded Jordan; even as at the mid-day 
'when Caesar, doubtless with difficulty, swam the Nile, yet kept his 
' Commentaries dry,—this little Kuhbach, assiduous as Tiber, Eurotas 
' or Siloa, was murmuring on across the wilderness, as yet unnamed, 
' unseen : here, too, as in the Euphrates and the Ganges, is a vein or 
' veinlet of the grand World-circulation of Waters, which, with its 
' atmospheric artei ies, has lasted and lasts simply with the World. 

* Thou fool! Nature alone is antique, and the oldest Art a mush- 
' room ; that idle crag thou sittest on is six thousand years of age.' 
In which little thought, as in a little fountain, may there not lie the 
beginning of those well-nigh unutterable meditations on the grandeur 
and mjrstery of Time, and its relation to Eternity, which play such 
a p.irt in this Philosophy of Clothes ? 

Over his Gymnasic and Academic years the Professor by no means 
lingers so lyrical and joyful as over his childhood. Green sunny 
tracts there are still; but intersected by bitter rivulets of tears, 
here and there stagnating into sour marshes of discontent. 'With 

* my first ’view of the Hinterschlag Gymnasium,’ writes he, * my evil 
' days began. Well do 1 still rememter the red sunny Whitsuntide 
' morning, when trotting full of hope, by the side of Father Andreas, 
*1 entered the main street of the place, and itaw its steeple-dbck 

* (then striking Eight) and Sckuldtkurm (Jail), and the aproned or 
^ disaproned Burghers moving in to brealrast: a little dog, in mad 
'terror, was rushing past; for some human imps had tied a tin 

* hetdc tot its t;ul; thus did the agonised creature, loud-jingling, 
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' career through the whole length of the Borough, and become 

* notable enough. Fit emblem of many a Conquering Hero, to whom 
'Fate (wedding Fantasy to Sense, as it often elsewhere does) 

' has malignantly appended a tin kettle of Ambition, to chase him 

* on ; which, the faster he runs, urges him the faster, the more loudly 

' and more foolishly I Fit emblem also of much that awaited myself,' 
' in that mischievous Den ; as in the World, whereof it was a portion 
' and epitome ! * 

* Alas, the kind beech-rows of Entepfuhl were hidden in the dis¬ 
tance: 1 was among [strangers, harshly, at best indifferently, dis- 
'posed towards me; the young heartfelt, for the first time, quite 
' orphaned and alone.’ His schoolfellows, as is usual, persecuted him: 

‘ They were Boys,’ he says, * mostly rude Boys, and obeyed the im- 
' pulse of rude Nature, which bids the deerherd fall upon any stricken 
‘hart, the duck-fiock put to death any broken-winged brother or 
‘ sister, and on all hands the strong tyrannise over the weak.’ He 
admits that though 'perhaps in an unusual degree morally coura* 

* geous,’ he succeeded ill in battle, and would fain have avoided it; a 
result, as would appear, owing less to his small personal stature (for 
in passionate seasons, he was ‘incredibly nimble’), than to his 
‘ virtuous principles ; ’ ‘ if it was disgraceful to be beaten,’ says he, 
‘it was only a shade less disgraceful to have so much as fought; thus 
' was I drawn two ways at once, and in this important element of 
‘ school-history, the war element, had little but sorrow.* On the whole, 
that same excellent ‘ Passivity,’ so notable in Teufelsdrockh’s child¬ 
hood, is here visibly enough again getting nourishment. ‘ He wept 

* often; indeed to such a degree that he was nicknamed 

* Weinende (the Tearful), which epithet, till towards his thirteenth 
‘year, was indeed not quite unmerited. Only at rare intervals did the 
‘young soul burst forth into fire-e>ed rage, and, with a Stormfulness 
‘ {JJngestutn) under which the boldest quailed, assert that he too had 
'Rights of Man, or at least of Mankin.’ In all which, who does not 
discern a fine flower-tree and cinnamon-trce (of genius) nigh choked 
among pumpkins, i eedgrass, and ignoble shrubs ; and ^ forced, if it 
would live, to struggle upwards only, and not outwards ; into a height 
quite sickly, and disproportioned to its breadth ? 

We find, moreover, that his Greek and Latin were ' mechanically' 
taught; Hebrew scarce even mechanically ; much else which they 
called History, Cosmography, Philosophy, and so forth, no better than 
not at all. So that, except inasmuch as Nature was still busy ; and 
he himself' went about, as was of old his wont, among the Crafts- 
‘ men’s workshops, there learning many things ;’ and farther lighted 
on some small store of curious reading, in Hans Wachtel the 
Cooper’s house, where he lodged,—his time, it would appear, was 
utterly wasted. Which facts the Professor has not yet learned to look 
upon with any contentment. Indeed, throughout the whole of this 
Bag Scorpio^ where we now are, and often in the following Bag, he 
shews himself unusually animated on the matter of Education, and 
not without some touch of what we might presume to be anger. 
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*My Teachers,* says he, *were hide-bound Pedants, without 

* knowledge of man's nature or of boy's; or of aught save their 

* lexicons a.id quarterly account-books. Innumerable dead Voca- 
*bles (no dead Language, for they themselves knew no Language) 
*they crammed into us, and called it fostering the growth of mind. 
*HO'w can an inanimate, mechanical Gerund-grinder, the like of 
'whom will, in a subsequent century, be manufactured at Nurnberg 
' out of wood and leather, foster the growth of any thing; much 
' more of Mmd, which grows, not like a vegetable (by having its 
‘roots littered with etymological compost), but like a Spirit, by 
‘ mysterious contact of Spirit; Thought kindling itself at the fire of 
‘living Thought ? How shall he give kindling, in whose own inward 
‘man there is no live coal, but all is burnt out to a dead grammatical 
‘cinder? The Hinterschlag Professors knew Syhtax enough; and 

of the human soul thus much : that it h id a faculty called Memory, 
and could be acted on thiough the muscular integument by appliance 
of birch rods. 

* Alas, so is it everywhere, so will it ever be; till the Hodman is 
‘discharged, or reduced to Hod-bearing; and an Architect is hired, < 
‘and on all hands fitly encouraged : till communities and individuals 
‘discover, not without surprise, that fashioning the souls of a genera- 
‘tion by Knowledge can rank on a level with blowing their bodies to 
‘pieces by Gunpowder ; that with Generals and Field-marshals foi 
‘killing, there should be world-honouted Dignitaries, and were it 
‘ possiNe, true God-ordained Priests, for teaching. But as yet, though 
‘the Soldier wears openly, and even parades, his butchering-tool, 
‘nowhere, far as I have travelled, did the Schoolmaster make show of 
‘ his instructing-tool: nay, were he to walk abroad with birch girt on 

* thigh, as if he therefrom expected honour, would not, among the 

* idler class, a certain levity be excited ? ’ 

In* the third year of this Gymnasic period, Father Andreas slems 
**n have died: the young Scholar, otherwise so’ maltreated, saw 

* Himself for the first time clad outwardly in sables, and inwardly 
‘in quite inexpressible melancholy. The dark bottomless Abyss, 

‘ that lies under our feet, had yawned open; the pale kingdoms of 
‘Death, vith all their innumerable silent nations and generations 
‘stoodtefore him; the inexorable word, Never! now first shewed 
‘ its meaning. My mother wept, and her sorrow got vent; but 
‘in my heart there lay a whole lake of tears, pent up m silent desola- 
*tion. Nevertheless, the unworn Spirit is' strong; Life is so health- 
‘ fill that it even finds nourishment in Death : these stem experiences, 
‘planted down by Memory in my Imagination, rose there to a 
‘ whole cypress-forest, sad but beautiful; waving, with not unmelo- 
‘dious sighs, in dark luxuriance, in the hottest sunshine, through 
‘ long years of youth :—as in manhood also it does, and will do ; 

‘ for I have now pitched my tent under a Cypress-tree ; the Tomb 
*is now my inexpugnable Fortress, ever closh by the gate (rf 
‘which 1 look upon the hostile armaments, and pains and penalties, 
‘of tyrannous Life placidly enough, and listen to its loudest threaten- 
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*ings with a »til\ smile. O ye loved ones» lhai already sleep in the 
' noiseless Bed of Rest} whom in life I could only weep for and never 
*help j and ye, who wide-scattered still toil lonely in the monster- 
‘ bearing Desert, dyeing the flinty ground with your blood,—^yct a little 

* while, and we shall all meet There, and our Mother’s bosom will 

* screen us all; and Oppression’s harness, and Sorrow’s fire-whip, 
*and all the Gehenna Bailifls that patrol and inhabit ever-vexed 
‘ Time, cannot thenceforth harm us any more ! ’ 

Close by which rather beautiful apostrophe, lies a laboured 
Character of the deceased Andreas Futteral; of his natural ability, 
his deserts in life (as Prussian Sergeant); with long historical in¬ 
quiries into the genealogy of the Futteral family, here traced back 
as far as Henry the Fowler : the whole of which we pass over, not 
without astonishment It only concerns us to add, that now was 
the time when Mother Gretchen revealed to her foster-son that he 
was not at all of this kindred; or indeed of any kindred, having 
come into historical existence in the w'ay already known to us. 
Thus was I doubly orphaned,’ says he; * bereft not only of 

* Possession, but even of Remembrance. Sorrow and Wonder, 

* here suddenly united, could not but produce abundant fruit Such 
‘ a disclosure, in such a season, struck its roots through my whole 

* nature: ever till the yeais of mature manhood, it mingled with 
‘ my whole thoughts, was as the stem whereon aU my day-dreams 
‘ and night-dreams grew. A certain poetic elevation, yet also a 

* corresponding civic depression, it naturally imparted: I was like 

* no other; in which fixed-idea, leading sometimes to highest, and 
‘ oftener to frightfulcst results, may there not he the first spring of 

* Tendencies, that in my Life have become lemarkable enough ? 

* As in birth, so in action, speculation, and social position, my 

* fellows are peihaps not numerous.’ 

In the Bag Sttgitiarius^ as we at length discover, Teufelsdrockh 
has become a University man ; though how, when, or of what quality, 
will nowhere disclose itself with the smallest certainity. Few things, 
in Uie way of confusion and capricious indistinctness, can now sur¬ 
prise our readers ; not even the total want of dates, almost without 
parallel in a Biographical work. So enigmatic, so chaotic we have 
always found, and must always look to find, these scattered Leaves. 
In ^a^ittariuSy however, Teufelsdrockh begins to shew himself 
even more than usuaUy Sibylline: fragments of all sorts; scraps 
of regular Memoir, College Exercises, Programs, Professional Tes- 
timoniums, Milkscores, torn Billets, sometimes to appearance of 
an amatory cast; all blown together as if by merest chance, 
henceforth bewilder the sane Historian. To combine any picture 
of these University, and the subsequent, years; much more, to 
decipher therein any illustrative primordial elements of the 
Clothes-Philosophy, becomes such a problem as the reader may 
imagine. 

So much we can see; darkly, as through the foliago of some 
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wavering thicket; a youth of no common endowment, who hae 
pass^ happily trough Childhood, less happily yet still vigorously 
through Boyhood, now at length perfect in * dead vocables,* and set 
down, as he hopes, by the living Fountain, there to superadd Ideas 
and Capabilities. From such Fountain he draws, diligently, thirstily, 
yet nowise with his whole heart, for the water nowise suits his 
palate; discouragements, entanglements, aberrations are discover- 
able or supposable. Nor perhaps are even pecuniary distresses 
wanting; for *the good Gretchen, who in spite of advices from 
' not disinterested relatives has sent him hither, must after a time 
' withdraw her willing but too feeble hand.* Nevertheless in an 
atmosphere of Poverty and manifold Chagp'in, the Humour of that 
young Soul, what character is in him, first decisively reveals itself; 
and, like strong sunshine in weeping skies, gives out variety of 
colours some of which are prismatic. Thus with the aid of Time, 
and of what Time brings, has the stripling Diogenes Tcufelsdrockh 
waxed into manly stature ; and into so questionable an aspect, that 
we ask with new eagerness How he specially came by it, and regret 
anew that there is no more explicit answer. Certain of the intelligible 
and partially significant fragments, which are few in number, shall 
be extracted from that Limbo of a Paperbag, and presented with the 
usual preparation. 

As if, in the Ba§ Scorpio^ Teufelsdrockh had not already expec¬ 
torated his-antipedagogic spleen ; as if, from the name Sagittartus^ he 
had thought himself called upon to shoot arrows, we here again fall in 
with such matter as this: ‘ The University where I was educated 

* still stands vivid enough in my remembrance, and 1 know its name 

* well; which name, however, I, from tenderness to existing interests 
' and persons, shall in no wise divulge. It is my painful duty to say 
' that, out of England and Spain, ours was the worst of all hitherto 
' discovered Universities. This is indeed a time when right Educa- 
*■ tion is, as nearly as may be, impossible: however, in degrees of 

* wrongness there is no limit: nay, 1 can conceive a worse system 
‘ than that of the Nameless itself; as poisoned victual may be worse 
‘ than absolute hunger. 

* It is written, When the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into 
' the ditch wherefore, in such circumstances, may it not sometimes 

* be safer, if both leader and led simply—sit still ? Had you, any- 

* where in Crim Tartary, walled-in a square enclosure; furnished 
‘ it with a small, ill-chosen Library; and thev turned loose into it 

* eleven hundred Christian striplings, to tumble about as they listed, 

* from three to seven years : certain persons, under the title of 

* Professors, being stationed at the gates, to declare aloud that it 
' was a University, and exact considerable admission-fees,—-you 

* had, not indeed in mechanical structure, yet in spirit and result, 

* some imperfect resemblance of our High Seminary. I say, im- 

* perfect; for if our mechanical structure was quite other, so neither 
‘ was our result altogether the same: unhappily, we were not in 

* Qrim Tartaiy, but in a corrupt European aty, full of smoke and 
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sm; moreover, in the middle of a Public, which, without fas 
costlier apparatus, than that of the Square Endk>sure, and Declara¬ 
tion alone, you could not be sure of gulling. 

* Gullible, however, b^ fit apparatus, all Publics are; and gulled 
vdth the most su^rising profit Towards anything like a Statts- 
^cs (^ Imposture^ indeed, httle as yet has been done : with a strange 
indinerence, our Economists, nigh buried under Tables for minor 
Branches of Indust^, have altogether overlooked the grand all¬ 
overtopping Hyipocrisy Branch; as if our whole arts of Puffery, 
of Quackery, Priestcraft, Kingcraft, and the innumerable other 
crafts and mysteries of that genus, had not ranked in Productive 
Industry at all! Can any one, for example, so much as say. 
What monies, in Literature and Shoeblacking, are realised by 
actual Instruction and actual jet Polish; what by fictitious-per¬ 
suasive Proclamation of such; specifying, in distinct items, the 
distributions, circulations, disbursements, incomings of said monies, 
with the smallest approach to accuracy? But to ask, How far, 
in all the several infinitely complected departments of social busi¬ 
ness, in government, education, in manual, commercial, intellectual 
fabrication of every sort, man’s Want is supplied by true Ware ; 
how far by the mere Appearance of true Ware :—in other words, 
To what extent, by what methods, with what effects, in various 
times and countries, Deception takes the place and wages of 
Performance: here truly is an Inquiry big with results for the 
future time, but to which hitherto only the vaguest answer can be 
given. If for the present, in our Europe, we estimate the ratio 
of Ware to Appearance of Ware so high even as at One to a 
Hundred (which, considering the Wages of sC Pope, Russian Auto¬ 
crat, or English Game-Preserver, is probably not far from the mark), 
—what almost prodigious saving may there not be anticipated, 
as the Sfa/istics of Imposture advances, and so the manufacturing of 
Shams (that of Realities rising into clearer and clearer distinction 
therefrom) gradually declines, and at length becomes all but wholly 
unnecessary! 

‘ This for the coming golden ages. What I had to remark, for 
the present brazen one, is, that in several provinces, as in Education, 
Polity, Religion, where so much is wanted and indispensable, and 
so little can as yet be furnished, probably Imposture is of sanative 
anodyne nature, and man’s Gullibility not his worst blessing. 
Suppose your sinews of war quite broken; I mean your military 
chest insolvent, forage all but exhausted ; and that the whole army 
is about to mutiny, disband, and cut your and each other’s throat,— 
then were it not well could you, as if by miracle, pay them in 
any sort of fairy-money, feed them on coagulated water, or mere 
imagination of meat; whereby, till the real supply came up, they 
might be kept together, and quiet ? Such perhaps was the aim of 
Nature, who does nothing without aim, in furnishing her favourite, 
Man, with this his so omnipotent or rather omnipatient Talent of 
being GuUecL 
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' How beautirully it works, with a little mechanism; nay, almost 
' makes mechanism for itself! These Professors in the Nameless 

* lived with ease, with safety, by a mere Reputation, constructed in 
‘ past times, and then too with no great effort, by quite another class 

* of persons. Which Reputation, like a strong brisk-going undershot-* 

* wheel, sunk into the general current, bade fair, with only a litde 

* annual repainting on their part, to hold long together, and of its own 
- * accord assiduously grind for them. Happy that it was so, for the 

* Millers 1 They themselves needed not to work ; their attempts at 
‘ working, at what they called Educating, now when I look back on 

* it, fill me with a certain mute admiration. 

* Besides all this, we boasted ourselves a Rational University; 
‘ in the highest degree, hostile to Mysticism ; thus was the young 

* vacant mind furnished with much talk about Progress of the Species, 

* Dark Ages, Prejudice, and the like ; so that all were quickly enough 

* blown out into a state of windy argumentativeness; whereby the 
‘ better sort must soon end in sick, impotent Scepticism ; the worser 
‘ sort explode (crepireti) in finished Self-conceit, and to all spiritual 
‘ intents become dead —But this too is portion of mankind’s lot. 
’ If our era is the Era of Unbelief, why murmur under it; is there 

* not a belter coming, nay come ? As in longdrawn Systole and 
' longdrawn Diastole, must the period of Faith alternate with the 
‘ period of Denial; must the vernal growth, the summer luxuriance 

* of all Opinions, Spiritual Representations and Cieations, be fol- 
*' lowed by, and again follow, the autumnal deca)*, the winter dissolu- 
‘ tion. For man lives in Time, has his whole earthly being, 

* endeavour, and destiny shaped for him by Time : only in the 
‘ transitory Time-Symbol is the ever-motionless Eternity we stand 

* on made manifest. And yet, in such winter-seasons of Denial, it 
' is for the nobler-minded perhaps a comparative misery to have 
' been bom, and to be awake, and work ; and for the duller a felicity, 

* if like hybernating animals, safe lodged in some Salamanca Uni- 
' versity, or Sybaris City, or other superstitious or voluptuous Castle 

* of Indolence, they can slumber through, in stupid dreams, and only 
' awaken when the loud-roaring hailstorms have all done their 

* work, and to our prayers and martyrdoms the new Spring has been 
‘ vouchsafed.’ 

That in the environment, here mysteriously enough shadowed 
forth, Teufelsdrockh must have felt ill at ease, cannot be doubtful. 

* The hungry young,’ he says, * looked up to their spiritual^ Nurses*; 

* and, for food, were bidden eat the east wind. What vain jargon 
of controversial Metaphysic, Etymology, and mechanical Manipu- 

^ lation falsely named Science, was current there, 1 indeed learned, 
’ better perhaps than the most. Among eleven hundred Christian 

* youths, there will not be wanting some eleven eager to learn. 
*■ By collision with such, a certain warmth, a certain polish was 

* communicated; by instinct and happy aeddeni. 1 took less to 

* rioting {renomimren)t than to thinking and reading, which latter 
*also I was free to do. Nay from the chaos oi that Library, 1 suO' 
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' * teeded in fishing up more books berhaps than had been known to 
*the very keepers thereof. The foundation of a Literary Life was 
‘ hereby laid: I learned, on my own strength, to read fluently in 
‘ almost aU cultivated languages, on almost all subjects and sciences ; 

* farther, as man is ever the prime object to man, already it was my 
‘ favourite^ employment to read character in speculation, and from 

* the Writing to construe the Writer. A certain groundplan of Human 

* Nature and Life began to fashion itself in me ; wondrous enough, 

* now when I look back on it; for my whole Universe, physical 

* and spiritual, was as yet a Machine ! However, such a conscious, 

* recognized groundplan, the truest I had, was beginning to be there, 

* and by additional experiments, might be corrected and indefinitely 
‘ extended.’ 

Thus from poverty does the strong educe nobler wealth ; thus 
in the destitution of the wild desert, does our young Ishmael 
acquire for himself the highest of all possessions, that of Self-help, 
Nevertheless a desert this was, waste, and howling with savage 
monsters. Teufelsdriickh gives us long details of his 'fever- 

* paroxysms of Doubt;’ his inquiries comerning Miracles, and the 
'ilvidences of religious Faith ; and how *in the silent night-watches, 

* still darker in his heart than over sky and eaith, he has cast him> 
‘ self before the All-seeing, and with audible prayeis, cried vehe- 
‘ mently for Light, for deliverance from De.ith and the Grave. Not 
' till after long years, and unspeakable agonies, did the believing 
’ heart surrender ; sink into spell-bound sleep, under the nightmare, 
‘ Unbelief; and, in this hag-ridden dieam, mistake (iod’s fair living 

* world for a pallid, vacant Hades and extinct Pandemonium. Put 

* through such Purgatory pain,’ continues he, ‘ it is appointed us to 

* pass; first must the dead Letter of Religion own itself dead, and 

* drop piecemeal into dust, if the living Spirit of Religion, fieed from 
‘ this its charnel-house, is to arise on us, newborn of Heaven, and 

* with new healing under its wings.’ 

To which Purgatory pains, seemingly severe enough, if we add a 
liberal measure of Earthly distresses, want of practical guidance, 
want of sympathy, want of money, want of hope ; and all this in 
the fervid season of youth, so exaggerated in imagining, so bound¬ 
less in desires, yet here so poor in means,—do we not see a strong 
incipient spirit oppressed and overloaded from without and from 
within; the fire of genius struggling up among fuel-wood of the 
keenest, and as yet with more of bitter vapour than of clear 
flame ? 

From various fragments of Letters and other documentary 
scraps, it is to be inferred that Teufelsdnickh, isolated, shy, retiiing 
as he was, had not altogether escaped notice : certain established 
men are aware of his existence ; and, if stretching out no helpfil 
band, have at least their eyes on him He appears, though in dreary 
enough humour, *to be addressing himself to the Profession of 
Lawwhereof, indeed, the world has since seen him a public 
graduate. But omitting these broken, unsatisfactory thrums of 
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Econonucal relation) let us present rather the following small thread 
of Moral relation; and therewith) the reader for himself weaving 
it in at the right place, conclude our dim airas-picture of these 
University years. 

* Here also it was that I formed acquaintance with Herr Tow- 

* good, or, as it is perhaps better written, Herr Toughgut; a young 

* person oi quality {yon Adet), from the interior parts of England 

* He stood connected, by blood and hospitality, with the Counts von 

* Zididarm, in this quarter of Germany ; to which noble Family 1 

* likewise was, by his means, with all friendliness, brought near. 

‘ Towgood had a fair talent, unspeakably ill-cultivated j with con- 
' siderable humour of character: and, bating his total ignorance, 

* for he knew nothing except Boxing and a little Grammar, shewed 

* less of that aristocratic impassivity, and silent fury, than for most 

* part belongs to Travellers of his nation. To him 1 owe my first 

* practical knowledge of the English and their ways : perhaps also 
' something of the partiality with which I have ever since regarded 

* that singular people. Towgood was not without an eye, could he 

* have come at any light. Invited doubtless by the presence of the 

* Zahdarm Family, he had travelled hither, in the almost frantic 

* hope of perfecting his studies; he, whose studies had been as yet 

* those of infancy, hither to a University where so much as the 

* notion of perfection, not to say the effort after it, no longer existed I 

* Often we would condole over the hard destiny of the Young in 

* this era : how, after all our toil, we were to be turned out into the 
' world, with beards on our chins indeed, but with few other attributes 

* of manhood ; no existing thing that we were trained to Act on, 

* nothing that we could so much as Believe. " How has our head 
' on the outside a polished Hat,” would Towgood exclaim, and in 
‘ the inside Vacancy, or a froth of Vocables and Attorney Logic! 

' At a small cost men are educated to make leather into shoes; 

* but at a great cost, what am I educated to make ? By Heaven, 

* Brother t what I have already eaten and worn, as 1 came thus far, 
‘would endcw a considerable Hospital of Incurables.”—“Man, 

* indeed,” 1 >would answer, “has a Digestive Faculty, which must 

* be kept W'orking, were it even partly by stealth. But as for our 
‘ Miseducation, make not bad worse; waste not the time yet ours, 
'm trampling on thistles because they have yielded us no figs. 

* Frisck £fUf Brudiri Here are Books, and we have brains to read 
' them; here is a whole Earth and a whole Heaven, and we have 
‘ eyes to look on them : Frisch zu ! ” 

* Often also our talk was gay; not without brilliancy, and even 

* fire. We looked out on Life, with its strange scaffolding, where all 

* at once harlequins dance, and men are beheaded and quartered; 
' motley, not unterrific was the aspect; but we looked on it like 

* brave youths. For myself, these were perhaps- my most genial 

* hours. Towards this young warmhearted, strongheaded and 
‘ wrongheaded Herr Towgood, I was even near expenencing the 
‘ now obsolete sentiment of Friendship. Yes foolish Heathen that 
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' 1 wasi I felt that, under certain conditions, 1 could have loved this 

* man, and taken him to my bosom, and been his brother once and 

* always. By degrees, however, I understood the new time, and its 

* wants. If man’s Soul is indeed, as in the Finnish Language, and 

* Utilitarian Philosophy a kind of Stomachy what else is the true 
‘meaning of Spiritual Union but an Eating together? Thus we, 
' instead of Friends, are Dinner-guests; and here as elsewhere have 
' cast away chimeras.' 

So ends, abruptly as is usual, and enigmatically, this little incipient 
romance. What henceforth becomes of the brave Herr Towgood, 
or Toughgut? He has dived under, in the Autobiographical Chaos, 
and swims we see not ^here. Does any reader * m the interior 
parts of England ’ know of such a man ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GETTING UNDER WAY. 

* Thus nevertheless/ writes our Autobiographer, apparently ms 
quitting College, * was there realized Somewhat; namely, I, Dio- 

* genes Teufelsdrbckh: a visible Temporary Figure {Zeitbild)^ 

* occupying some cubic feet of Space, and containing within it 

* Forces both physical and spiritual; hopes,.passions, thoughts; 

* the whole wondrous furniture, in more or less perfection, belong¬ 
ing to that mystery, a Man. Capabilities there were in me to give 

* battle, in some small degree, against the great Empire of Dark- 

* ness: does not the very Ditcher and Delver, with his spade, ex- 

* tinguish many a thistle and puddle; and so leave a little Order, 

* where he found the opposite ? Nay, your very Daymoth has 
‘ capabilities in this kind; and ever organises something (into its 

* own Body, if no otherwise), which was before Inorganic ; and of 

* mute dead air makes living music, though only of the faintest, by 

* humming. 

' How much more, one whose capabilities are spiritual; who 
‘ has learned, or begpm learning, the grand thaumaturgic art of 
' Thought! Thaumaturgic 1 name it; for hitherto all Miracles 

* have been wrought thereby, and henceforth innumerable will be 
' wrought; whereof we, even in these days, witness some. Of the 

* Poet’s and Prophet’s inspired Message, and how it makes and 

* unmakes whole worlds, 1 shall forbear mention : but cannot the 

* dullest hear Steam-engines clanking around him? Has he not 
' seen the Scottish Brassmith’s Idea (and this but a mechanical 

* one) travelling on Ere-wings round the Cape, and across two 

* Oceans; and stronger than any other Enchanter’s Familiar, on 

* all hands unweariedly fetching and carrying: at home, not only 

* weaving Cloth; but rapidly enough overturning the whole old 
t-system of Society; and, for Feudalism and Preservation of the 
‘ Game, preparing us, by indirect but sure methods, IndustriaUsm 
' and the Government of the Wisest? Truly a Thinking Man is 

* the worst enemy the Prince of Darkness can have; eveiy time 

* such a one announces himself, 1 doubt not, there runs a shudder 

* through the Nether Empire; and new Emissaries are trained, 

* with new tactics, to, if possible, entrap hisL and hoodwink and 

handcuff him, » r 

‘With such high vocation had I too, as denizen of the Universe, 
•been called. Unhappy it is, howe^’er, that though bom to the 
'amplest Savereigmy, m this way, with no less than sovereigii 
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*nght of Peace and War against the Time-Prince or 

* Devil, and all his Dominions, your coronation-ceremony costs 
such trouble, your sceptre is so difficult to get at, or even to get 

* eye on I * 

By which last wiredrawn similitude, does Teufelsdrockh mean 
no more than that young men find obstacles in what we call 
‘getting under way?*^ ‘Not what I Have/ continues he, ‘but 
‘ what 1 Do is my Kingdom. To each is given a certain inward 
‘ Talent, a certain outward Environment of Fortune; to each, by 
‘ wisest Combination of these two, a certain maximum of Capability. 

* But the hardest problem were ever this first: To find by study of 

* yourself, and of the gro'und you stand on, what your combined 
‘ inward and outward Capability specially is. For, alas, our young 

* soul is all budding with Capabilities, and we see not yet winch is 
‘ the main and true one. Always too the new man is in a new time, 

‘ under new conditions i his course can be the facsimile of no prior 
‘ one, but is by its nature original. And then how seldom will the 
' outward Capability bt the inward : though talented wonderfully 
'enough, we are pooi, unfriended, dyspeptical, bashful; nay, what- 
‘ is worse than all, we are foolish. Thus, in a whole imbroglio of 

* Capabilities, we go stupidly groping about, to grope which is ours, 

‘ and often clutch the wrong one : in this mad work, must several 
' years of our small term be spent, till the purblind Youth, by prac- 
‘ tice, acquire notions of distance, and become a seeing Man. Nay, 

many so spend their whole term, and in ever-new expectation, 

* ever-new disappointment, shift from enterprise to enterprise, and 
‘ from side to side ; till at length, as exasperated striplings of three- 
' score and ten, they shift into their last enterprise, that of getting 
‘ buried. 

‘Such, since the most of us are too ophthalmic, would be the 
‘ general fate; were it not that one thing saves us : our Hunger. 

‘ For on this ground, as the prompt nature of Hunger is well known, 

‘ must a prompt choice be made : hence have we, with wise foresight, 

‘ Indentures and Apprenticeships for our irrational young ; whereby, 

‘ in due season, the vague universality of a Man shall find himself 
‘ ready-moulded into a specific Craftsman; and so thenceforth work, 

‘ with much or with little waste of Capability as it may be; yet not 
' with the worst waste, that of time. Nay even in matters spiritual, 

^ since the spiritual artist too is born blind, and does not, like certain 

* other creatures, receive sight in nine days, but far later, sometimes 
‘ never,—is it not well that there should be what we call Professions, 

^ or Bread-studies {Brodtzwe€ke\ preappointed us ? Here, circling 
' like the gin-horse, for whom partial or total blindness is no evil, 

‘ the Bread-artist can travel contentedly round and round, still 

* fancying that it is forward and forward, and realise much: for turn- 

* self victual; for the world an additional horse’s power in the grand 

* corn-mill or hemp-mill of Economic Society. For me too haa such 

* a leading-string wen provided; only that it proved a neck-halt^. 

* and had ni^ throttled me, till I broke it off. Theimin the words 
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* of Ancient Pistol, did the World generally become mine oyster, 

* ediich I, by strength or cunning, was to open, as 1 would and could. 

* Almost had 1 deceased Cfiuf wSr ich umgekommen), so obstinately 
did it continue shut* 

We see here, significantly foreshadowed, the spirit of much that 
was to befall our Autobiographer; the historical embodiment of 
which, as it painfully takes shape in his Life, lies scattered, in dim 
disastrous details, through this Bag Pisces^ and those that follow. 
A young man of high talent, and high though still temper, like a 
young mettled colt, ‘ breaks off his neck-halter,* and bounds forth, 
from his peculiar manger, into the wide world; which, alas, he 
finds all rigorously fenced in. Richest clover-fields tempt his eye ; 
but to him they are forbidden pasture : either pining in progressive 
starvation, he must stand; or, in mad exasperation, must rush to 
and fro, leaping against sheer stone walls, which he cannot leap 
over, which only lacerate and lame him ; till at last, after thousand 
attempts and endurances, he, as if by a miracle, clears his way; not 
indeed‘into luxuriant and luxurious clover, yet into a certain bosky 
wilderness where existence is still possible, and Freedom though 
waited on by Scarcity is not without sweetness. In a word, Teu- 
felsdriickh having thrown up his legal Profession, finds himself 
without landmark of outward guidance ; whereby his previous want 
of decided Belief, or inward guidance, is frightfully aggravated. 
Necessity urges him on ; Time will not stop, neither can he, a Son 
of Time; wild passions without solacement, wild faculties without 
Monodrama, No Object and no Rest ; must front its successive des¬ 
tinies, work through to its catastrophe, and deduce therefrom what 
moral he can. 

Yet let us be just to him, let us admit that his * neck-halter ’ sat 
nowise easy on him; that he was in some degree forced to break 
it off. If we look at the young man’s civic position, in this Name¬ 
less Capital, as he emerges from its Nameless University, we can 
discern well that it was far from enviable. His first Law-Examina¬ 
tion he has come through triumphantly; and can even boast that 
the Exarnen Rigorosum need not have frightened him: but though 
he is hereby "an Auscultator of respectability,* what avails it? 
There is next to no employment to be had. Neither, for a youth 
without connexions, is the process of Expectation veiy hop^ul in 
itself; nor for one of his aisposition much cheered from without. 
' My fellow Auscultators,* he says, * were Auscultators : th^ dressed, 
' and digested, and talked articulate words ; other vitality shewed 

* they almost none. Small speculation in those eyes, that they did 
' glare withal t Sense neither for the high nor for the deep, nor 
*for aught human or divine, save only for the faintest scent of 

* coming Preferment.* In which words, indicating a total estrange- 
mern on the part of Teufelsdrockh, may there not-also lurk traces of 
a bittomess as from wounded vanity? Doubtless these prosaic 
Auscultatmrs may have sniffed at him, with his strange ways; and 
tried to hati^ and what was much more impossible, to -despise him* 
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Friendly communion, in any case, there could not be: already has 
the young Teufelsdrdckh left the other young geese; and swims 
apart, though as yet uncertain whether he himself is cygnet or 
gosling. 

Perhaps too what little employment he had was performed ill, 
at best unpleasantly. ‘ Great practical method and expertness be 
may brag of; but is there not also great practical pride, though 
deep-hidden, only the deeper-seated So shy a man can never 
have been popular. We ngure to ourselves, how in those days 
he may have played strange freaks with his Independence, and so 
forth: do not his own words betoken as much? * Like a very 
‘ young person, I imagined it was with Work alone, and not also 

* with Folly and Sin, in myself and others, that I had been appointed 

* to struggle.’ Be this as it may, his progress from the passive 
Auscultatorship, towards any active Assessorship, is evidently of the 
slowest. By degrees, those same established men, once partially 
inclined to patronise him, seem to withdraw their countenance, and 
give him up as * a man of geniusagainst which procedure he, in 
these Papers, loudly protests. ’ As if,’ says he, * the higher did not 
' presuppose the lower; as if he who can fly into heaven, could not 

* also walk post if he resolved on it I But the world is an old 

* woman, and mistakes any gilt farthing for a gold coin; whereby 
' being often cheated she will thenceforth trust nothing but the 

* common copper.’ 

How our winged sky-messenger, unaccepted as a terrestrial 
runner, contrived, in the mean while, to keep himself from flying 
skyward without return, is not too clear from these Documents. 
Good old Gretchen seems to have vanished from the scene, perhaps 
from the Earth; other Horn of Plenty, or even of Parsimony, 
nowhere flows for him ; so that ’ the prompt nature of Hunger being 

* well known,’ we are not without our anxiety. From private Tuition, 
in never so many languages and sciences, the aid derivable is small; 
neither, to use his own words, * does the young Adventurer hitherto 

* suspect in himself any literary gift; but at best earns bread-and* 

* water wages, by his wide faculty of Translation. Nevertherless,* 
continues he, * that 1 subsisted is clear, for you find me even now 

* alive.* Which fact, however, except upon the principle of our true¬ 
hearted, kind old Proverb, that, ’ there is ever Life for the Living,’ we 
must profess ourself unable to explain. 

Certain Landlords’ Bills, and other economic Documents, bearing 
the mark of Settlement, indicate that he was not without money; 
but, like an independent Hearth-holder, if not House-holder, 
paid his way. Here also occur, among many others, two little 
mutilated Notes, which perhaps throw light on his condition. The 
first has now no date, or writer’s name, but a huge Blot; and 
runs to this effect: ’ The {Inkblot)^ tied down by previous promise, 

' cannot, except by best wishes, forward the Herr Teufels^rdckh's 

* views on the Assessorship in question; and sees himself under 
' the cruel necessity of forbearing, for the present, what were other* 

m • 
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* wise his duty and joy, to assist in opening the for a man of 

* genius, on whom far higher triumphs are yet waiting.* The othet 
is on gilt paper; and interests us like a sort of epistolary mummy 
now dead, yet which once lived and beneficently worked. We 
give it in the original: ‘ Herr Teufelsdrikkh wird von der Frau 

* GrAfinn^ auf Donnerstar, gum y£STHETlSCHEN Thee, schSnsiens 

* eingeladen.* 

Thus, m answer to a cry for solid pudding, whereof there is the 
most urgent need, comes, epigrammatically enough, the invitation 
to a wash of quite fluid Esthetic Tea / How TeufelsdrSckh, now 
at actual handgrips with Destiny herself, may have comported 
himself among these Musical and Literary Dilettanti of both sexes, 
like a hungry lion invited to a feast of chickenweed, we can only 
conjecture. Perhaps in expressive silence, and abstinence: other¬ 
wise if the lion, in such case, is to feast at all, it cannot be on the 
chickenweed, but only on the chickens. For the rest, as this Frau 
Grafinn dates from the Zakdarm House^ she can be no other than 
the Countess and mistress of the same \ whose intellectual tenden¬ 
cies, and good will to Teufelsdrdckh, whether on the footing of Herr 
Towgood, or on his own footing, are hereby manifest. That some 
sort of relation, indeed, continued, for a time, to connect our Auto¬ 
biographer, though perhaps feebly enough, with this noble House, 
we have elsewhere express evidence. Doubtless, if he expected 
patronage, it was in vain ; enough for him if he here obtained occa¬ 
sional glimpses of the great world, from which we at one time 
fancied him to have been always excluded. * The Zahdarms,’ says 
he, * lived in the soft, sumptuous garniture of Aristocracy; whereto 

* Literature and Art, attracted and attached from without, must 
' serve as the handsomest fringing. It was to the GnMi^n Frau 

* (her Ladyship) that this latter improvement was due: assiduously 

* she gathered, dexterously she fitted on, what fringing was to be 

* had; lace or cobweb, as the place yielded.* Was Teufelsdrdckh 
also a fringe, of lace or cobweb ; or promising to be such ? * With 

* his ExceUenz (the Count),’ continues he, * I have more than once 
' had tlie honour to converse; chiefly on general affairs, and the aspect 
' of the world, which he, though now past middle life, viewed in no 

* unfavourable light; finding indeed, except the Outrooting of 
'Journalism {4ie auszurottende Journalising^ little to desiderate 

* (herein. On some points, as his ExceUenz was not uncholeric, 1 

* found it more pleasant to keep silence. Besides, his occupation 

* being that of Owning Land, there might be (acuities enough, whidi, 

* as superfluous for such use, were little developed in him.* 

That to Teufelsdrdckh the aspect of the world was nowise so 
faultless, and many things, besides ‘ the Outrooting of Journalism,' 
might have seemed improvements, we can readily, conjecture. Wi^ 
nothing but a barren Auscultatorshij^ from without, and so many 
mutinous thoughts and wishes from within, his position was no easy 
one* ‘The Universe,’ he says, *was as a-mighty Sphinx-riddle, 

' whidh I knew so little of, yet must rede, or be devoured. In reu 
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* streaks of unspeakable grandeur, yet also in the blackness of dark- 

* ness, was Life, to my too-unfumished Thought, unfolding itself. A 

* strange contradiction lay in me ; and I as yet knew not the solution 

* of it; knew not that spiritual music can spring only from discords 
' set in unison ; that but for Evil there were no Good, as victory is 

* only possible by battle.* 

* I have heard affirmed (surely in jest),* observes he elsewhere, * by 

* not unphilanthropic persons, that it were a real increase of human 
' happiness, could all young men from the age of nineteen be cov««d 

* undj^ barrels, or rendered otherwise invisible; and there left to 

* follow their lawful studies and callings, till they emerged, sadder 
' and wiser, at the age of twenty-five. With which suggestion, at 

* least as considered in the light of a practical scheme, I need scarcely 

* say that I nowise coincide. Nevertheless it is plausibly urged that, 
'as young ladies {Mddchen) are, to mankind, precisely ^e most 

* delightful in those years; so young gentlemen {Budchen) do then 

* attain their maximum of detestability. Such gawks {Geckm) are 

* they, and foolish peacocks, and yet with such a vulturous bungler for 
' self indulgence; so obstinate, obstreperous, vainglorious; in all 

* senses, so froward and so forward. No mortal’s endeavour or 

* attainment will, in the smallest, content the as yet unendeavouring, 

' unattaining young gentleman ; but he could make it all infinitely 
' better, were it worthy of him. Life every where is,, the most 
‘ manageable matter, simple as a question in the Rule of Three : 

* multiply your second and third term together, divide the product by 
' the first, and your quotient will be the answer,—which you are bu* 

' an ass if you cannot come at. The booby has not yet found out, by 

* any trial, that, do what one will, there is ever a cursed fraction, 

* oftenest a decimal repeater, and no net integer quotient so much as 
‘ to be thought of.* 

In which passage does there not lie an implied confession that 
Teufelsdrockh himself, besides his outward obstructions, had an 
inward, still greater, to contend with; namely, a certain temporary, 
youthful, yet still ^ictive derangement of head ? Alas! on the 
former side alone, his case was hard enough. 'It continues ever 
'true,* says hc^ 'that Saturn or Chronos, or what we call Tim£, 
' devours all his Children : only by incessant Running, by incessant 
Working, may you (for some threescore and ten year^ escape him ; 
and you too he devours at last. Can any Sovereign, or Holy 

* Alliance of Sovereigns, bid Time stand still; even in thought, shake 

* themselves free of Time ? Our whole terrestrial bein|f is based on 
Time, and built of Time; it is wholly a Movement, a Time>impulse; 
Time is the author of it, the material of it. Hence also our Whole 

* Duty, which is to move, to work,->in the right direction. Are not 

* onr bodies and our Souls in continual movement, whether we will or 
‘ not; in a continual Waste, requiring a continual Repair? Utmost 

* satisfaction of our whole outward and inward Wants were but satis-' 

* faction for a space of Time ; thus, whatso we have done, is done, 

* imd for os annihilated, ana ever must we go and do anev. O Time* 
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* Spirit, how hast thou environed and imprisoned us, and sunk us 
'so deep in thy troublous dim Time-Element, that, only in lucid 
' moments, can so much as glimpses of our upper Azure Home be 
' revealed to us! Me, however, as a Son of Time, unbappier than 

* some others, was Time threatening to eat quite prematurely; for, 

* strive as I might, there was no good Running, so obstructed was the 
' path, so gyvea were the feet.’ That is to say, we presume, speaking 
in the dialect of this lower world, that Teufelsdrockh’s whole duty 
and necessity was, like other men’s, ‘ to work,—in the right direction,* 
and that no work was to be had; whereby he became wretched 
enough. As was natural: with haggard Scarcity threatening him in 
the distance; and so vehement a soul languishing in restless inaction, 
and forced thereby, like Sir Hudibras’s sword by rust, 

To eat into itselT, for lack 
Of something else to hew and hack I 

But on the whole, that same ’excellent Passivity,’ as it has all 
along done, is here again vigorously flourishing; in which circum¬ 
stance, may we not trace the beginnings of much that now charac¬ 
terises our Professor; and perhaps, in faint rudiments, the origin of 
the Clothes-Philosophy itself? Already the attitude he has assumed 
towards the World is too defensive; not, as would have been 
desirable, a bold attitude of attack. * So far hitherto,’ he says, ’ as I 

* had mingled with mankind, I was notable, if for any thing, for a 
’ certain stillness of manner, which, as my friends often rebukingly 

* declared, did but ill express the keen ardour of my feelings. 1, in 
' truth, regarded men with an excess both of love and of fear. The 
’ mystery of a Person, indeed, is ever divine, to him that has a sense 

* for the Godlike. Often, notwithstanding, was I blamed, and by 

* half-strangers hated, for my so-called Hardness (//dr/^), my Indif- 

* ferentism towards men; and the seemin|fly ironic tone 1 had adopted, 

* as my favourite dialect in conversation. Alas, the panoply of 
’ Sarcasm was but as a buckram case, wherein I had striven to 
' envelope myself; that so my own poor Person might live safe there, 

* and in all friendliness, being no longer exasperated by wounds. 

* Sarcasm I now see to be, in general, the language of the Devil; for 

* which reason 1 have, long since, as good as renounced it. But how 
’ many*individuals did I, m those days, provoke into some degree of 
’ hostility therein 1 An ironic man, with his sly stillness, and 
’ambuscading ways, more especially an ironic young man, from 
' whom it is least expected, may be viewed as a pest to society. Have 
’ we not seen persons of weight and name, coming forward, with 
’ gentlest indifference, to tread such a one out of sight, as an insignifi- 

* cancy and worm, start ceiling-high {palkenhocH^^ and thence fall 

* shattered and supine, to be borne home on shutters, not without 
' indignation, when he proved electric and a toroedo 1 ’ 

Alais, how can a man with this devilishness of temper make way for 
himself in Life; where the first problem, as Teufelsdrfickh too admits, 
IS * to unite yourself with some one, and with somewhat (suA oesw- 
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it'kliessenC^V Division, not union, is written on most part of his 
procedure. Let us add too that, in no great length of time, the only 
important connexion he had ever succeeded in forming, his connexion 
with the Zahdarm Family, «eems to have been paralysed, for all 
practical uses, by the death of the * not uncholeric ’ old Count. This 
fact stands recorded, quite incidentally, in a certain Discourse m 
EMtaphs^ huddled into the present Bag, among so much else; ot 
which Essav the learning and curious penetration are more to be 
approved of than the spirit. His grand principle is, that lapidary 
inscriptions, of what sort soever, should be Historical rather than 
Lyrical. * By request of that worthy Nobleman’s survivors.’ says he, 

* 1 undertook to compose his Epitaph ; and not unmindful of my own 

* rules, produced the follcTwing; which, however, for an alleged defect 

* of Latinity, a defect never yet fully visible to myself, still remains 
‘ unengraven; ’—wherein, we may predict, there is more than the 
Latinity that will surprise an English reader: 

IlK' JACET 

PHILIPPUS ZAEHDARM, COGNOMINE MAGNUS, 

Zaeiidarmi Comes, 

EX IMI'EKII CONCILIO, 

VELLERIS AU"vEI, PERISCFLIDIS, NECNON VULTURIS NIGRI EQUES. 

QUI nUM SUII LUNA AGEBAr, 

QUINQUIES MILLE PERDRICES 

PLUM HO CON fecit: 

VARII CIBI 

CENTUMPONDIA MILLIES CENTENA MILLIA, 

PER SE, PFRQUE SeRVOS QTJADKUPEDES BlPEDliSVE, 

HAUD SINE TUMULTU DEVOLVENS, 

IN STERCUS 

PALAM CONVERTIT. 

NUNC A LAHORE REQUIESCENTEM 
OPERA SEQUUNTUR. 

SI MONUMENTUM QU.flRIS, 

FIMETUM ADSPICE. 

PRIMUM IN ORBS DEJECIT \iuh do/o]] POSTREMUM date]. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ROMANCE. 

For long years,' writes Teufelsdruckh, ‘ had the poor Hebrew, in 
' this Egypt of an Auscultatorship, painfully toiled, baking bricks 

* without stubble, before ever the question once struck him with entire 

* force: For what ?—Beym Himmel! For Food and Warmth 1 And 
‘ are Food and Warmth nowhere else, in the w’hole wide Universe, 
‘ discoverable ?—Come of it what might, I resolved to cry.’ 

Thus then are we to »ee him in a new independent capacity, though 
perhaps far from an improved one. TeufelsdrSckh is now a man 
without Profession. Quitting the common Fleet of herring-busses 
and whalers, where indeed his leeward, laggard condition was painful 
enough, he desperately steers off, on a course of his own, bv sextant 
and compass of his own. Unhappy Teiifelsdriickh! Thougn neither 
Fleet, nor Traffic, nor Commodores pleased thee, stiU was it not a 
Fieet^ sailing in prescribed track, for fixed objects; above all, in 
combination, wherein, by mutual guidance, by all manner of loans 
and borrowings, each could manifoldly aid the other? How wilt 
thou sail in unknown seas; and for thyself find that shorter North¬ 
west Passage to thy fair Spice-country of a Nowhere?—A solitary 
rover, on such a voyage, with such nautical tactics, will meet with 
adventures. Nay, as we forthwith discover, a certain Calypso-f stand 
detains him at the very outset; and as it were falsifies and oversets 
his whole reckoning. 

’If in youth,’ writes he once, ’the Universe is majestically unveiling, 

* and everywhere Heaven revealing itself on Earth, nowhere to the 
’ Young Man does this Heaven on Earth so immediately reveal itself 
’ as in the Young Maiden. Strangely enough, in this strange life of 

* ours, it has been so appointed. On the whole, as I have often said, 
' a Person {PersonUchkeit) is ever holy to us; a certain oithodoy 

* Anthropomorphism connects my Me with all Thees in bonds of 

* Love: but it is in this approximation of the Like and Unlike, that 

* such heavenly attraction, as between Negative and Positive, first 
’ burns out into a dame. Is the pitifulest mortal Person, think you, 

* indiffemnt to us ? Is it not rather our heartfelt wish to be made one 

* with him; to unite him to us, 1^ gratitude, by admiration, even by 
’ fear ; or failing all these, unite ourselves to him ? But how niuch 
’n^e, In this case of the Like-Unlikel Here is conceded ua the 

hinder m^c possibility of such a uniem, the hi^^est in oor Earth s 
*(hui, in'Qia conducting medium of Fantasy, flames fixrth 
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Mevelopmenl of tht universal Spiritual Electricity, which, as un- 

and woman, we first emphatically denominate 

* Xn every well-conditioned stripling, as I conjecture, there already 

* blooms a certain prospective Paradise, cheered by some fairest Eve; 

* nor, in the stately vistas, and fiowerage and foliage of that Garden, 

' is a Tree of Knowledge, beautiful and awful in the midst thereof, 

* wanting. Perhaps too the whole is but the lovelier, if Cherubim 

* and a Flaming Sword divide it from all footsteps of men ; and grant 
*him, the imaginative stripling, only the view, not the entrance. 

' Happy season of virtuous youth, when Shame is still an impassable 

* celestial barrier : and the sacred air-cities of Hope have not shrunk 

* into the mean clay-hamlets of Reality; and man, by his nature, is yet 

* infinite and free 1 

* As for our young Forlorn,’ continues Teufelsdrockh, evidently 
meaning himself, * in his secluded way of life, and with his glowing 

* Fantasy, the more fiery that it burnt under cover, as in a reverbe- 

* rating furnace, his feeling towards the Queens of this Earth was, 

* and indeed is, altogether unspeakable. A visible Divinity dwelt in 
' them : to our young Friend all women were holy, were heavenly. 

' As yet he but saw them flitting past, in their many-colouied angel- 
‘ plumage ; or hovering mute and inaccessible on the outskirts of 

* ^Esthetic Tea: all of air they Vere, all Soul and Form ; so lovely, 

* like mysterious priestesses, in whose hand was the invisible Jacob’s- 

* ladder, whereby man might mount into very heaven. That he, 

* our poor Friend, should ever win for himself one of these Grace- 

* fuls {Holden)—Ach Gott / how could he hope it; should he not have 

* died under it? There was a certain delirious vertigo in the thought. 

* Thus was the young man, if all sceptical of Demons and Angels 
' such as the vulgar had once believed in, nevertheless not unvisited 

* by hosts of true. Sky-born, who visibly and audibly hovered round 

* him whereso he went; and they had that religious worship in 

* his thought, though as yet it was by their mere earthly and trivial 

* name that he named them. But now, if on a soul so circumstanced, 

* some actual Air-maiden, incorporated into tangibility and reality, 

* should cast any electric glance of kind eyes, saying thereby, Thou 

* too mayest love and be loved and so kindle him,—good Heaven, 

* what a volcanic, earthquake-bringing, all-consuming fir% were pro- 

* bably kindled! ’ 

Such a fire, it afterwards appears, did actually burst forth, with 
explosions more or less Vesuvian, in the inner man of Herr Dio¬ 
genes ; as indeed how could it fail ? A nature, which, in his own 
figurative style, we might say, had now not a little carbonised tinder, 
*01 Irritability ; with so much nitre of latent Passion, and sulphurous 
Humour enough ; the whole lying in such hot neighbourhocra, close 
by * a reverberating furnace of Fantasy ;* have we not here the com¬ 
ponents of driest Gunpowder, ready, on occasion of the smallest 
spark, to bbtw up? Neither, in this our Life-element, are spaiks 
anywhere vtmting* Without doubt, some Angel, whereof so many 
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hovered round, must one day, leaving ' the outskirts of JEsiketic Tta^ 
flit nigher ; and, by electric Promethean glance, kindle no despi^ble 
drework. Happy, if it indeed proved a Firework, and flamca off 
<ocket-wise, in successive beautiful bursts of splendour, each growing 
naturally from the other, through the several stages of a happ> 
Vouthful Love; till the whole were safely burnt out; and the young 
soul relieved, with little damage ] Happy, if it did not rather prove 
a Conflagration and mad Explosion ; painfully lacerating the heart 
itself: nay, perhaps bursting the heart in pieces (which were Death) ,* 
or at best, bursting the thin walls of your * reverberating furnace,* so 
that it rage thenceforth all unchecked among the‘contiguous com- 
Oustibles (which were Madness): till of the so fair_ and manifold 
internal world of our Diogenes, there remained Nothing, or only the 

* crater of an extinct volcano 1 ’ 

From multifarious Documents in this Bag Capricomust and in 
the adjacent ones on both sides thereof, it becomes manifest that 
our Philosopher, as stoical and cynical as he now looks, was hear* 
tily and even franticly in Love: here therefore may our old doubts ^ 
whether his heart were of stone or of flesh give way. He loved' 
once; not wisely but too well. And once only : for as your Con¬ 
greve needs a new case or wrappage for every new rocket, so each 
human heart can properly exhibit but one Love, if even one; the 

* First Love which is infinite ’ can' be followed by no second like 
unto it. In more recent ycar& accordingly, the Editor of these 
Sheets was led to regard Teufelsdrdckh as a man not only who 
would never wed, but who would never even flirt; whom the grand- 
climacteric itself, and St. MattMs Summer of incipient Dotage would 
crown widi no new myrtle garland. To the Professor, women are hence- 
fixrth Pieces of Art; of Celestial Art, indeed ; which celestial pieces 
he glories to survey in galleries, but has lost thought of purchasing. 

Psychological readers are not without curiosity to see how Teufels- 
drfickh, in this for him unexampled predicament, demeans himself; 
with what specialties of successive configuration, splendour and 
colour, his Firework blazes off. Small, as usual, is the satisfaction 
that such can meet with here. From amid these confusfed masses 
of Eulogy and Elegy, with their mad Petrarchan and Werterean 
ware lying madly scattered among all sorts of quite extraneous mat¬ 
ter, not so much as the fair one’s name can be deciphered. For, 
without doubt, the title BlumifUy whereby she is here designated, 
and which means simply Goddess of Flowers, must be fictitious. 
Was her real name Flora, then ? But what was her surname, or had 
the none? Of what station in Life was she; of what parentage, 
fortune, aspect? ^ecially, by what Pre-established Harmony cd 
occurrences did the Lover and the Loved meet one another in so wide ' 
a world; bow did they behave in such a meeting ? To all which 
questions, not unessential in a Biographic work, menre Conjecture must 
ior most part return answer. * It was appointed,’ says our Philoso¬ 
pher, * that the high celestial orbit of Blumine should intersect the 

* }aw sublunary one of o^r Fprlom; that he, looking in Hgr empyzeae 
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* eyes, should fancy the upper Sphere of Light was come down into 

* this nether sphere of Shadows ; and finding himself mistaken, make 

* noise enough.* 

We seem to gather that she was young, hazel-eyed, beautiful, 
and some one's Cousin; highborn, and of high spirit; but unhappily 
dependent and insolvent; living, perhaps, on the not too gracious 
boun^ of monied relatives. But how came ‘the Wanderer’ into 
her circle ? Was it by the humid vehicle of Esthetic Tea^ or by the 
arid one of mere Business ? Was it on the hand of Herr Towgood ; 
or of the Gnadige Frau, who, as an ornamental Artist, might some¬ 
times like to promote flirtation, especially for young cynical Nonde¬ 
scripts ? To all appearance, it was chiefly by Accident, and the grace 
of Nature. 

‘Thou fair Waldschloss,’ writes our Autobiographer, ‘what stranger 
'ever saw thee, were it even an absolved Auscultator, officially 
‘ bearing in his pocket the last Relatio ex Actis he would ever 
‘ write ; but must have paused to wonder 1 Noble Mansion 1 There 
‘ stoodest thou, in deep Mountain Amphitheatre, on umbrageous 
‘ lawns, in thy serene solitude; stately, massive, all of granite ; 

‘ glittering in the western sunbeams, like a palace of El Dorado, 

* overlaid with precious metal. Beautiful rose up, in wavy curvature, 

‘ the slope of. th]^ guardian Hills ; of the greenest was their sward, 

‘ embossed with its dark-brown frets of crag, or spotted by some 
‘ spreading solitary Tree and its shadow. To the unconscious Way- 
‘ farer thou wert also as an Ammon’s Temple, in the Libyan Waste; 

‘ where, for joy and woe, the tablet of his Destiny lay written. Well 
‘ might he pause and gaze; in that glance of his were prophecy and 
‘ nameless forebodings.’ 

But now let us conjecture that the so presentient Auscultator has 
handed in his Relatio ex Actis \ been invited to a glass of Rhine- 
wine; and so, instead of returning dispirited and athirst to his dusty 
Town-home, is ushered into the Gardenhouse, where sit the choicest 
party of dames and cavaliers; if rot engaged in iEsthetic Tea, 
yet in trustful evening conversation, and perhaps Musical Coffee, 
for we hear of ‘ harps and pure voices making^ the stillness live.’ 
Scarcely, it would seem, is the Gardenhouse inferior in respectability 
to &e noble Mansion itself. ' Embowered amid rich foliage, rose- 
‘ clusters, and the hues and odours of thousand flowers, here sat 

* that brave company; in front, from the wide-opened doors, fair 
‘ outlook over blossom and bush, over grove and velvet green, 

* stretching, undulating onwards to the remote Mountain peaks: 

* so bright, so mild, and everywhere the melody of birds and happy 

* creatures: it was all as if man had stolen a shelter from the aun 

* in the ^som-vesture of Summer herself. How came it that the 

* Wanderer advanced thither with such forecasting heart {dhndungs- 

* voU)y 1^ the side of his gay host ? Did he feel that to these soft 
‘ influences his hard bosom ought to be shut: that here, once more 
‘ Fate had it in view to try him; to mock him, and see whether there 
' were Humour in him ? 
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* Next moment be finds himself presented to the party ; and espe- 
*ctally by name to—Biumine! Peculiar among all dames and 
' damosels glanced Bluminei there in her modesty, like a star among 

* earthly lights. Noblest maiden! whom he bent to, in body and in 

* soul; yet scarcely dared look at, for the presence filled him with 

* painful yet sweetest embarrassment. 

*Blumitte’s was a name well known to him; far and wide was 

* the fair one heard of, for her gifts, her graces, her caprices : from 

* all which vague colourings of Rumour, from the censures no less 

* than from the praises, had our Friend painted for himself a certain 

* imperious Queen of Hearts, and blooming warm Earth-angel, much 

* more enchanting than your mere white Heaven-angels of women, 

* in whose placid veins circulates too little naphtha-fire. Herself 

* also he had seen in public places; that light yet so stately form; 

* those dark tresses, shading a face where smiles and sunlight placed 

* over earnest deeps : but all this he had seen only as a magic vision, 

* for him inaccessible, almost without reality. Her sphere was 
' too far from his ; bow should she ever think of him ; O Heaven!, 

* how should they so much as once meet together? And now that 

* Rose-goddess sits in the same circle with him ; the light of her 

* eyes has smiled on him, if he speak she will hear it! Nay, who 

* knows, since the heavenly Sun looks into lowest valleys, but 

* Biumine herself might have aforetime noted the so unnotable *, 

* perhaps, from his very gainsayers, as he had from hers, gathered 

* wonder, gathered favour for him ? Was the attraction, the agita- 

* tion mutual then ; pole and pole trembling towards contact, when 

* once brought into neighbourhood ? Say rather, heart swelling in 
' presence of the Queen of Hearts; like the Sea swelling when once 

* near its Moon! 'With the Wanderer it was even so : as in heaven- 

* ward gravitation, suddenly as at the touch of a Seraph’s wand, his 

* whole soul is roused from its deepest recesses; and all that was 
' painful, and that was blissful there, dim images, vague feelings of a 

* whole Past and a whole Future, are heaving in unquiet eddies within 

* him. 

* Often, in far less agitating scenes, had our still Friend shrunk 

* forcibly together; and shrouded up his tremours and fiutterings, of 

* what sort soever, in a safe cover of Silence, and perhaps of seeming 

* Stolidity. How was it, then, that here, when trembling to the core 
of his heart, be did not sink into swoons, but rose into strength. 

*into fearlessness and clearness ? It was his guiding Genius (Damon) 

* that inspired him; he must go forth and meet his Destiny. Shew 

* thyself now, whispered it, or be for ever hid. Thus scmietimes 

* it IS even when your anxiety becomes transcendental, that the^ soul 

* first feels herself able to transcend it; that she rises above it, in 

* fiery victory; and, borne on new-found wings of victory, moves 
*so calmly, even because so rapidly, so irresistibl]^. Always must 
*the Wanderer remember, with a certain satisfaction and surprise, 
*how in this case he sat not silent, but struck adroitly into the 

* stream of conversation; which Uienceforth, to speak with an 
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* wparent not a real vanity, he may say that he continued to lead. 

* Suray, in those hours, a certain inspiration was imparted him, 

* such inspiration as is still possible in our late era. The self-secluded 

* unfolds himself in noble thoughts, in free, glowing words; his soul 
' * is as one sea of light, the peculiar home of Truth and Intellect; 

* wherein also Fantasy bodies forth form after form, radiant with all 

* prismatic faues.^ 

appears, in this otherwise so happy meeting, there talked one 

* PhiUstine; * who even now, to the general weariness, was domi¬ 
nantly pouring forth Philistinism iPhilistriositaten) \ little witting 
what hero was here entering to demolish him ! We omit the series 
of Socratic, or rather Diogenic utterances, not unhappy in their way, 
whereby the monster, * persuaded into silence,’ seems soon after to 
have withdrawn for the night. * Of which dialectic maurauder,’ writes 
our hero, * the discomfiture was visibly felt as a benefit by most: but 

* what were all applauses to the glad smile, threatening every moment 

* to become a laugh, wherewith Blumine herself repaid the victor ? 

* He ventured to address her, she answered with attention : nay, what 

* if there were a slight tremour in that silver voice; what if the red 
‘ glow of evening were hiding a transient blush 1 

* The conversation took a higher tone, one fine thought called 

* forth another: it was one of those rare seasons, when the soul 

* expands with full freedom, and man feels himself brought near to 
*man. Gaily in light, graceful abandonment, the friendly talk 

* played round that arcle ; for the burden was rolled from every 

* heart; the barriers of Ceremony, which are indeed the laws of 

* polite living, had melted as into vapour; and the poor claims of 

* Mt and Thee^ no longer parted by ngid fences, now flowed softly 

* into one another; and Life lay all harmonious, many-tinted, like 
‘ some fair royal champaign, the sovereign and owner of which were 
' Love only. Such music springs from kind hearts, in a kind envi- 

* ronment of place and time. And yet as the light grew more 

* aerial on the mountain-tops, and the shadows fell longer over the 

* valley, some faint tone of sadness may have breathed through the 

* heart; and, in whispers more or less audible, reminded every one 

* that as this bright day was drawing towards its close, so likewise 

* must the Day of Man’s Existence decline into dust and darkness; 

* and with all its sick toilings, and joyful and mournful noises, sink in 

* the still Eternity. 

‘ To our Friend the hours seemed moments; holy was he and 

* happy ; the words from those sweetest lips came over him like dew 

* on thirsty grass ; all better feelings in his soul seemed to whisper: 

* It is good for us to be here. At parting, the Blumine’s hand was in 

* his: m the balmy twilight, with the kind stars above them, he 
‘ spoke something of meeting again, which was not contradicted ; he* 

* [vessed gently those small, soft fingers, and it seemed as if they 

* were not hastily, not angrily withdrawn.’ 

Poor Teufdsdrockh I it is clear to demonstration thou art smit: 
the Queen of Hearts would see a * man of genius ’ also sigh for her i 
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and there, by an magic, in that preternatural hour, has she bound 
and spell-bound thee. * Love is not altogether a Delirium,* says he 
elsewhere; * yet has it many points in common therewith. I call it 

* rather a discerning of the Infinite in the Finite, of the Idea made 

* Real; which discerning again may be either true or false, either 

* seraphic or demoniac, Inspiration or Insanity. But in the former 
' case too, as in common Madness, it is Fantasy that superadds itself 

* to sight; on the so petty domain of the Actual plants its Archi- 

* medes-lever, whereby to move at will the infinite Spiritual. Fantasy 
' I might call the true Heaven-gate and Hell-gate of man : his 

* sensuous life is but the small temporary stage {Zeitbiihne)^ whereon 

* thick-streaming influences from both these far and yet near regions 
' meet visibly, and act tragedy and melodrama. Sense can support 

* herself handsomely, in most countries, for some eighteenpence a 
' day; but for Fantasy planets and solar systems will not suffice. 
' Witness your Pyrrhus conquering the world, yet drinking no better 

* red wine than he had before.* Alas 1 witness also your Diogenes, 
flame-clad, scaling the upper Heaven, and verging towards Insanity, 
for prize of a * high-souled Brunette,’ as if the Earth held but one and 
sot several of these ! 

He says that, in Town, they met again: ' day after day, like his 

* heart’s sun, the blooming Blumine shone on him. Ah j a little 

‘ while ago, and he was yet in all darkness : him what Graceful 
' would ever love? Disbelieving all things, the poor youth 

' had never learned to believe in himself. Withdrawn, in proud 
' timidity, within his own fastnesses; solitary from men, yet baited 

* by night-spectres enough, he saw himself, with a sad indignation, 

* constrained to renounce the fairest hopes of existence. And now, 

* O now t ** She looks on thee,” cried he : “ she the fairest, noblest; 
’ do not her dark eyes tell thee, thou art not despised ? The 
' Heaven’s-Messenger! All Heaven’s blessings be hers ! ” Thus did 

* soft melodies flow through his heart; tones of an infinite gratitude; 

* sweetest intimations that he also was a man, that for him also 

* unutterable joys had been provided. 

* In ftee speech, earnest or gay, amid lambent glances, laughter, 

* tears, and often with the inarticulate mystic speech of Music; 

* such was the element they now lived in; in such a many-tinted, 
’ radiant Aurora, and by this fairest of Orient Light-bringers must 
' our Friend be blandished, and the new Apocalypse of Nature 
' unrolled to him. Fairest Blumine ! And even as a Star, all Fire 
' and humid Softness, a very Light-ray incarnate! Was there so 
' much as a fault, a ** caprice,” he could have dispensed with ? Was 
' she not to him in very deed a Morning-Star ? did not her presence 

* bring with it airs from Heaven ? As from ^Eolean Harps in the 
’ breath of dawn, as from the Memnon’s Statue struck by the rosy 

* finger of Aurora, unearthly music was>around him, and lapped him 
*• into untried balmy Rest. Pale Doubt fled away to the aistance; 

* lifis bloomed up with happiness and hope. The Past, then, was 

* idl a haggard dream ; he had been in the Garden of Eden, then 
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* and could not discern it I But lo, now! the black walls of his 
' prison melt away; the captive is alivei is free. If he lovetd his 

* Disenchantiess? Ach Gotti His whole heart and soul and life 

* were hers, but never had he named it Love: existence was all a 
‘ Feeling, not yet shaped into a Thought.’ 

Nevertheless, into a Thought, nay into an Action, it must be 
shaped; for neither Disenchanter nor Disenchantress, mere * Children 

* of Time,’ can abide by Feeling alone. The Professor knows not, 
to this day, * how in her soft fervid bosom, the Lovely found deter- 
’ mination, even on hest of Necessity, to cut asunder these so 
’ blissful bonds.’ He even appears surpnsed at the ' Duenna Cousin,’ 
whoever she may have been, ’in whose meagre, hunger-bitten 
’ philosophy, the religion of young hearts was, from the hrst, faintly 
’ approved of.’ We, even at such distance, can explain it without 
necromancy. Let the Philosopher answer this one question : What 
figure, at that period, was a Mrs. Teufelsdruckh likely to make in 
polished society ? Could she have driven so much as a brass-bound 
Gig, or even a simple iron-spring one? Thou foolish ‘absolved 
‘ Auscultator,| before whom lies no prospect of capital, will any yet 
known ‘ religion of young hearts ’ keep the human kitchen warm r 
Pshaw ! thy divine Blumine, when she ‘ resigned herself to wed some 

* richer,' shews more philosophy though but ' a woman of genius,' 
than thou, a pretended man. 

Our readers have witnessed the origin of this Love-mania, and 
with what royal splendour it waxes, and rises. Let no one ask us 
to unfold the glories of its dominant state; much less the horrors 
of its almost instantaneous dissolution. How from such inorganic 
masses, henceforth madder than ever, as lie in these Bags, can even 
fragments of a living delineation be organised? Besides, of what 
profit were it ? We view, with a lively pleasure, the gay silk Mont¬ 
golfier start from the ground, and shoot upwards, cleaving the liquid 
deeps, till it dwindle to a luminous star: but what is there to look 
longer on, when once, by natural elasticity, or accident of fire, it has 
exploded ? A hapless air-navigator, plunging amid torn parachutes, 
sand-bags, and confused wreck, fast enough, into the jaws of the 
Devil! Suffice it to know that Teufelsdruckh rose into the highest 
regions of the Empyrean, by a natural parabolic track, and returned 
thence in a quick perpendicular one. For the rest, let any feeling 
reader, who has been unhappy enough to do the like, paint it out for 
himself: considering only that if he, for his perhaps comparatively 
insignificant mistress, underwent such agonies and frenzies, what 
must Teufelsdrockh’s have been, with a fire heart, and for a nonpareil 
Blumine 1 We glance merely at the final scene : 

'One morning, he found his Moming-star all dimmed and 

* dusky-red; the fair creature was silent, absent, she seemed to 
‘ have been weeping. Alas, no longer a Moming-star, but a 

* troublous skyey Portent, • announcing that the Doomsday had 
■ ‘ dawned I She said, in a tremulous voice, They were to meet no 

* more.* The thunderstruck iUr-sailor is not wanting to Jumself in 
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this dread hour: but what avails it? We omit the passionate 
expostulations, entreaties, indignations, since all was vain, and not 
even an explanation was conceded him; and hasten to the cata* 
strophe. **Farewell, then, Madam?” said he, not without sternness, 
*for his stung pride helped him. She put her hand in his, she 
‘looked in his face, tears started to her e)res: in wild audacity 
* he clasped her to his bosom ; their lips were joined, their two souls, 
‘like two dew-drops, rushed into one,-—for the first time, and for 
‘ the last 1 ’ Thus was Teufelsdrdckh made immortal by a kiss. 
And then ? Why, then—' thick curtains of Night rushed over his 
‘soul, as rose the immeasurable Crash of Doom; and through 
‘the ruins as of a shiveMd Universe was he falling, falling, towards 
‘the Abyss.' 
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CIlAlM'liR VI. 
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We have long tclt that, with a man like our Professor, matren 
must often be expected to take a course of their own ; that in so 
multiplex, intricate a nature, there might be channels, both for 
admitting and emitting, such as the Psychologist had seldom 
noted; in short, that on no grand occasion and convulsion, neither 
in the joy-storm nor in the woe-storm, could you predict his 
demeanour. 

To our less philosophical readers, for example, it is now clear that 
the so passionate Teufelsdrockh, precipitated through * a shivered 
‘Universe* in this extraordinary way, has only one of three things 
which he can next do: Establish himself in Bedlam ; begin writing 
Satanic Poetry ; or blow out his brains. In the progress towards any 
of which consummations, do not such readers anticipate extravagance 
enough ; breast-beating, brow-beating (against walls), lion-bellowings 
of blasphemy and the like, stampings, smitings, breakages of furni¬ 
ture, if not arson itself? 

Nowise so does Teufelsdrockh deport him. He quietly lifts his 
Pil^siab (Pilgrim-staflf), ‘old business being soon wound up ;* and 
begins a perambulation and circumambulatton of the terraqueous 
Globe 1 Curious it is, indeed, how with such vivacity of conception, 
such intensity of feeling; above all, with these unconscionable habits 
of Exaggeration in speech, he combines that wonderful stillness of 
his, that stoicism in etem^ procedure. Thus, if his sudden bereave¬ 
ment, in this matter of the Flower-goddess, is talked of as a real 
Doomsday and Dissolution of Nature, in which light'doubtless it 
partly appeared to himself, his own nature is nowise dissolved 
therebjr; but rather is compressed closer. ^ For once, as we might say, 
a Blumine by magic appliances has unlocked that shut heart of his, and 
its^ hidden things rush out tumultuous, boundless, like genii enfran 
chised from their glass phial: but no sooner are your magic appliances 
withdrawn, ^han the strange casket of a heart springs-to again; and 

? erhaps there is now no key extant that will open it for a 
‘eufelsdrSckh, as we remarked, will not love a second time. Singular 
Diogenes I No sooner has that heart-rending occurrence fairly taken 
place, than be affects to regard it as a thing natural, of which there is 
nothing more to be said. ‘ One highest hope, seemingly legible in the 
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* eyes of an Ar.^rel, had recalled him as out of Death-shadows into 
*cdestial Life: but a gleam of Tophet passed over the face of his 

* Angel; he was rapt away in whirlwinds, and heard the laughter of 

* Demons. It was a Calenture,* adds he, * whereby the Youth saw 
‘ green Paradise-groves in the waste Ocean-water : a lying vision, yet 

* not wholly a lie, for he saw it.* But what things soever passed in 
himj when he ceased to see it; what ragings and despairings soever 
Teufelsdrockh’s soul was the scene of, he has the goodness to conceal 
under a quite opaque cover of Silence. We know it wdll; the first mad 
paroxysm past, our brave Gneschen collected his dismembered 
philosophies, and buttoned himself together; he was meek, silent, or 
spoke of the weather, and the Journals : only by a transient knitting 
of those shaggy brows, by some deep dash of those eyes, glancing 
one knew not whether with tear-dew or with fierce fir^—might you 
have guessed what a Gehenna was within ; that a whole Satanic School 
were spouting, though inaudibly, there. To consume your own choler. 
as some chimneys consume their own smoke; to keep a whole 
Satanic School spouting, if it must spout, inaudibly, is a negative yet * 
no slight virtue, nor one of the commonest in these times. 

Nevertheless, we will not take upon us to say, that in the strange 
measure he fell upon, there was not a touch of latent Insanity ; 
whereof indeed the actual condition of these Documents in Capri- 
comus and Aguarius is no bad emblem. His so unlimited Wanderings, 
toilsome enough, are without assigned or perhaps assignable aim; 
internal Unrest seems his sole guidance ; he wanders, wanders, as if 
that curse of the Prophet had fallen on him, and he were * made like 
unto a wheel.* Doubtless, too, the chaotic nature of these Paperbags 
aggravates our obscurity. Quite without note of preparation, for 
example, we come upon the following slip : * A peculiar feeling it is 

* that will rise in the Traveller, when turning some hill-range in his 

* desert road, he desciies lying far below, embosomed among its 

* groves and green nature bulwarks, and all diminished to a toybox, 
*the fair Town, where so many souls, as it were seen and yet unseen, 
*are driving their multifarious traffic. Its white steeple is then truly a 
*starward-pointing finger; the canopy of blue smoke seems like a 
' sort of Life-breath: for always, of its own unity, the soul gives unity 

* to whatso it looks on with love; thus does the little Dwellmgplace of 

* men, ^ in itself a congeries of houses and huts, become for us an 

* individual, almost a person. But what thousand other thoughts unite 

* thereto, if the place has to ourselves been the arena of joyful or 

* mournful experiences; if perhaps the cradle we were rocked in still 

* star»ds there, if our Loving ones still dwell there, if our Buried ones 

* there slumbn I* Does Teufelsdrockh, as the wounded eagle is said 
to make for its own eyrie, and indeed military deserters, and all hunted 
outcast creatures, turn as if by instinct in the direction of their birth- 
land,-^ily first, in this extremity, towards his native Entepfuhl; but 
reflecting that there no help awaits him, take but one wistful look 
frcnn the distance, and then wend elsewhither ? 

Little faajppier seems to be his next flight: into tin wilds of 
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Nature; as if in her mother-bosom he would seek healing. So at 
least we incline to interpret the following Notice, separated from the 
former by some considerable space, wherein, however, is nothing 
• note-worthy: 

_ * Mountains were not new to him; but rarely are Mountains seen 

* in such combined majesty aind grace as here. The rocks are of that 
' sort called Primitive by the mineralogists, which always arrange 
^ themselves in masses of a rugged, gigantic character; which 

* niggedness, however, is here tempered by a singular airiness (tf form, 

* and softness of environment: in a climate favourable to vegetation 

* the gr^ cliff, itself covered with lichens, shoots up through a gar 

* ment of foliage or verdure ; and white, bright cottages, tree-shaded, 

* cluster round the everlasting gpranite. In fine vicissitude, Beauty 
alternates with Grandeur: you ride through stony hollows, along 

* strait passes, traversed by torrents, overhung by high walls of rock ; 

* now winding amid broken shaggy chasms, and huge fragments ; now 

* suddenl^jf emerging into some emerald valley, where the streamlet 

* collects itself into a Lake, and man has again found a fair dwelling, 

* and it seems as if Peace had established herself in the bosom of 

* Strength. 

* To Peace, however, in this vortex of existence, can the Son of 

* Time not pretend; still less if some Spectre haunt him from the 
' Past; and the Future is wholly a Stygian Darkness, spectre- 
' bearing. Reasi nably might the \Vanderer exclaim to himself : Are 

* not the gates of this world's Happiness inexorably shut against thee ; 
'hast thou a hope that is not mad? Nevertheless, one may still 

* murmur audibly, or in the original Greek if that suit tetter: 

* ** Whoso can look on Death will start at no shadows.” 

* From such meditations is tlie WanderoFs attention called out- 
' wards; for now the Valley closes in abruptly, intersected by a huge 

* mountain mass, the stony waterworn ascent of which is not to te 
' accomplished on horseback. Arrived aloft, he finds himself again 
' lifted into the evening sunset light; and cannot but pause, and gaze 

* round him, some moments there. An upland irregular expanse of 

* wold, where valleys in complex branchings are suddenly or slowly 
' arranging their descent towards every quarter of the sky. The 
' mountain-ranges are beneath your feet, and folded together: only 
' the loftier summits look down here and there as on a second plain; 

* lakes also lie clear and earnest in their solitude. No trace of man 


' now visible; unless indeed it were he who fashioned that little visibte 

* link of Hii^hway, here, as would seem, scaling the inaccessible, to 
‘ unite Province with Province. But sunwards, lo you I how it 
‘ lowers sheer up, a world of Mountains, the diadem and centre of the 

* mountain region I A hundred and a hundred savage peaks, in the 
' last light of Day; all glowing, of gold and amethyst, like giant 

* spirits of the wUdemess ; there m their silence, in their solitud^ even 
*as on the night when Noah’s Deluge first dried 1 Beautiful nay 

* solemn, was the sudden aspect to our Wanderer. He gazed over 
' those stupendous masses with wonder, almost with lonj^ng desire; 
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* never till this hour had he known Nature^ that she was One, that she 

* was his Mother and divine. And as the ruddy glow was fading into 
*^cieamess in the sky, and the Sun had now departed, a murmur o! 

* Eternity and Immensity, of Death and of Life, stole through fail 

* toul; and he felt as if Death and Life were one, as if the Earth 

* were not dead, as if the Spirit of the Earth had its throne in 
‘ that splendour and his own spirit were therewith holding 

* communion. 

'The spell was broken by a sound of carriage-wheels. Emerg- 

* ing from the hidden Northward, to sink soon into the hidden 

* Southward, came a gay barouche-and-four: it was open ; servants 

*and postilions wore wedding-favours: that happy pair, then, had 
*-found each other, it was their marriage evening 1 Few moments 
' brought them near: /?u HimmelI It was Herr Towgood and 
<-Blumine ! With slight unrecogpiising salutation they passed, 

* me; plunged down amid the neighbouring thickets, onwards, to 
' Heaven, and to England; and *1, in my friend Richter’s words, 

* I remained alone, behind them^ with the Nighti 

' Were it not cruel in these circumstances, here might be the place 
to insert an observation, gleaned long ago from the great Clothes~ 
Volume, where it stands with auite o^er intent: * Some time 
' before Small-pox was extirpated,’ says the Professor,' there came 

* a new malady of the spiritual sort on Europe; 1 mean the epidemic, 

* now endemical, of View-hunting. Poets of old date, being 

* privileged with Senses, had also enjoyed external Nature; but 

* chiefly as we enjoy the crystal cup which holds good or bad liquor 

* for us; that is to say, in silence, or with slight incidental commen- 
‘ tary; never, as I compute, till after the Sorrows of Werter^ was 
' there man found who would say : Come let us make a Description I 

* Having drunk the liquor, come let os eat the glass! Of which en- 

* demic the Jenner is unhappily still to seek.’ Too true 1 

We reckon it more important to remark that the Professor’s Wan¬ 
derings, so far as his stoical and cynical envelopment admits us to 
clear insight, here first take their permanent character, fatuous or 
not. That Basilisk-glance of the Barouche-and-four seems to have 
withered up what little remnant of a purpose may have still lurked in 
him ; Life has become wholly a dark labyrinth; wherein, through 
long years, our Fnend, d>ing from spectres, must stumble about at 
random, and naturally with more haste than progress. 

Foolish were it in us to attempt following him, even from afar, 
hi this extraordinary world pilgrimage of his; the simplest reccni 
of which, were clear record possible, would fill volumes. Hopeless 
in the obscurity, unspeakable the confusion. He glides from 
country to country, from condition to condition; vanishing and 
re~appearing, no man can calculate how or where. Through all 
quarters of the world he wanders, and apparently through all circles 
of society. If in any scene, perhaps difficult to fix geographically,* 
bs settles for a tiiiu^ and forms connexions, be sure he will snap 
them abruptly asunder. Let him sink out of sight as Privatie^ 
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Scholar {Privah's$’render)y living by the grace of God in some Euxo> 
pean capital, yon may next find him as Hadjee in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mecca. It is an inexplicable Phantasmagoria, capricious, 
quick-changing; as if our Traveler, instead of limbs and highways, 
had transported himself by some wishing carpet or Fortunatus* 
Hat The whole, too, imparted emblematically, in dim multi¬ 
farious tokens (as that collection of Street-Advertisements) ; with 
only some touch of direct historical notice sparingly interspersed: 
little light-islets in the world of haze 1 So that, from this point, 
the Professor is more of an enigma than ever. In figurative lan¬ 
guage, we might say he becomes, not indeed a spirit, yet spiritualised, 
vaporised. Fact unparalleled in Biography : The river of his His¬ 
tory, which we have traced from its tiniest fountains, and hoped 
to see flow onward, with increasing current, into the ocean, here 
dashes itself over that terrific Lover’s Leap; and, as a mad-foaming 
cataract, files wholly into tumultuous clouds of spray I Low down 
it indeed collects again into pools- and plashes; yet only at a great 
distance, and with difficulty, if at all, into a general stream. To 
cast a glance into certain of those pools and plashes, and trace 
whither they run, must, for a chapter or two, form the limit of our 
endeavour. 

For which end doubtless those direct historical Notices, where they 
can be met with, are the best Nevertheless, of this sort too there 
occurs much, which, with our present- light, it were questionable to 
emit. Teufelsdrockh, vibrating everywhere between the highest and 
the lowest levels, comes into contact with public History itself. For 
example, those conversations and relations with illustnous Persons, 
as Sultan Mahmoud, the Emperor Napoleon, and others, are they not 
as yet rather of a diplomatic character than of a biographic ? The 
Editor, appreciating the sacredness of crowned heads, nay perhaps 
suspecting the possible trickeries of a Clothcs-Philosophei, will 
eschew this province for the present: a new time may bring new 
insight and a different duty. 

If we ask now, not indeed with what ulterior Purpose, for there 
was .none, yet with what immediate outlooks; at all events, in what 
mood of mind, the Professor undertook and prosecuted this world- 
pilgrimage,—the answer is more distinct than favourable. * A name- 
‘ less Unrest,’ says he, ‘ urged me forward; to which the outward 

* motion was some momentary lying solace. Whither should I 

* go ? My Loadstars were blotted out; in that canopy of grim 
’ fire shone no star. Yet forward must I; the ground burnt under 
*me; there was no rest for the sole of my foot. 1 was alone, 

* alone! Ever too the strong inward longing shaped Fantasms 
*for itself: towards these, one after the other, must 1 fruitlessly 
'wander. 'A feeling 1 had that, for my fever-thirst, there was 
'amd must be somewhere a healing Fountain. To many fondly 
' imagined Fountains, the Saints’ Wells of these days, did I pilgrim; 

* to great Men, to great Cities, to great Events; but found there 
' ao bealmg. In strange countries, as in the well-known ^ in savage 
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'deserts, as in the press of corrupt civilisation, it was ever the 

* same s how could your Wanderer escape from —his own Shadow f 

'Nevertheless still Forward 1 1 felt as if in great haste; to do I 

'saw not what. From the depths of my own heart, it called to 
'Forwards! The winds and the streams, and all Nature sounded 
'to me, Forwards ! Ach Gott^ 1 was even, once for all, a Son of 
'Tirnc.^ 

From which is it not clear that the internal Satanic School was still 
active enough ? He says elsewhere : ' The Enchiridion of Epictetus 

* 1 had ever with me, often as my sole rational companion ; and regret 
'to mention that the nourishment it yielded was trifling.’ Thou 
foolish Teufelsdrockh 1 How could it else? Hadst thou not Greek 
enough to understand thus much : The end of Man is an Action^ and 
noi a Thought^ though it were the noblest ? 

* How I lived ?' writes he once ; ' Friend, hast thou considered 
' the " rugged all-nourishing Earth,” as Sophocles well names her; 
' how she feeds the spanow on the house-top, much more her darling, 
' man ? While thou stirrest and livest, thou hast a probability 
'of victual. My breakfast of tea has' been cooked by a Tartar 
'woman, with water of the Amur, who wiped her earthen-kettle 

* with a horse-tail. 1 have roasted wild eggs in the sand of Sahara; 
' 1 have awakened in Paris Estrapades and Vienna Malzleins^ with 
'no prospect of breakfast beyond elemental liquid. That I had 
'my Living to seek saved me from Dying,—by suicide. In our 
' busy Europe, is there not an everlasting demand for Intellect, in 
‘the chemical, mechanical, political, religious, educational, com- 
'mercial departments ? In Fagan countries, cannot one write 
'Fetishes? Living I Little luiowest thou what alchemy is in an 
' inventive Soul; how, as with its little finger, it can create provision 
' enough for the body (of a Philosopher); and then, as with both 
' hands, create quite other than provision; namely, spectres to 
' torment itself withal.* 

Poor Teufelsdrocldi I Flying with Hunger always parallel to 
him; and a whole Infernal Chase in his rear; so that the coun¬ 
tenance of Hunger is comparatively a friend’s! Thus must he, in 
the temper of ancient Cain, or of the modem Wandering Jew, save 
only that he feels himself not guilty and but suffering the pains of 
guilt,—^wend to and fro with aimless speed. Thus must he, over 
the whole surface of the Earth (by foot-prints), write his Sorrows 
of Teufelsdrvckh ; even as the great Goethe, in passionate words, had 
to write his Sorrows of IVerier, before the spirit freed herself, and 
he could become a Man. Vain truly is the hope of your swiftest 
Runner to escape ' from his own Shadow! * Nevertheless, in these 
sick days, when the Born of Heaven first descries himself (about 
the age of twenty) in a world such as ours, richer than usual 
ia two things, in Truths grown obsolete, and Trades grown obsolete^ 
—what can die fool thiu but that it is all a Den of Lies, wherein 
whoso will not speak Lies and act Lies, must stand idle and despair? 
Whereby it happens that, for your nobler minds, the publishing of 
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lorae such Work of ^ in one or the other dialect, becomes almost 
a n^ssity. For what is it properly but an Altercation with the 

*»?»®stly Fighting him? Your Byron pub- 
Ijshes his Sorrows \>f Lord Georgi, in verse and in pros^ and copi- 
misly otherwise : your Bonaparte represents his Sorrows of Napol^n 
OMra, m an all-too stupendous style; with music of cannon-volley: 
wd murder-shneks of a world; his stage-lights are the fires of 

recitative are the tramp of embattled 
Cities.~Happier is he who, like our 
l^atter, since it must be written, 

thewitingtherTOn®^ o”'yi "dalso sumv. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE EVERLASTING NO. * 

Under the strange nebulous envelopment, wherein our Professor has 
now shrouded himself, no doubt but his spiritual nature is neverthe¬ 
less progressive, and growing: for how can the * Son of Time^** in any 
case, stand stUl ? We behold him, through those dim years, in a 
state of crisis, of transition: his mad Pilgrimings, and general solu¬ 
tion into aimless Discontinuity, what is all this but a mad Fermenta¬ 
tion ; wherefrom, the fiercer it is, the clearer product will one day 
evolve itself ? 

Such transitions are ever full of pain: thus the Eagle'when he 
moults is sickly ; and, to attain his new beak, must harshly dash off 
the old one upon roclu. What Stoicism soever our Wanderer, in his 
individual acts and motions, may affect, it is clear that there is a hot 
fever of anarchy and misery raging within; coruscations of which 
flash out: as, indeed, how could there be other ? Have we not seen 
him disappointed, bemocked of Destiny, through long years? All 
that the young heart might desire and pray for has bm denied; 
nay, as in the last worst instance, offered and then snatched away. 
Ever an * excellent Passivity;’ but of useful, reasonable Activity, 
essential to the former as Fo^ to Hunger, nothing granted : till at 
length, in this wild Pilgrimage, he must forcibly seize for himself an 
Activity, though useless, unreasonable. Alas 1 his cup of bitterness, 
which had been filling drop by drop, ever since that first * ruddy 
* morning ’ in the Hinterschlag Gymnasium, was at the very lip; and 
then with that poison-drop, of the Towgood-and-Blumine business, it 
runs over, and even hjsses over in a deluge of foanu 

He himself says once, with more justness than originality: * Mac 
Hs, properly speaking, based upon Hope, he has no other possession 
*but Hope; mis world of his is emphatically the Place of Hope.' 
What then was our Professor's possession? We see him, for tiie 
present, quite shut out from Hope : looking not into the golden orient, 
but vagudy all round into a dim copper firmament, pregnant with 
earthquake and tornado. " 

Alas, shut out from Hope, in a deeper sense than we yet dream 
efl For as be wanders w^risomely through this world, be has 
now lost sB tidings of another and higher. Full of religion, or at 
least of religiosi^, as our Friend has since exhibited lumself, he 
Udes not thsu is those days, he was wholly irrelieious: * Donbt 
*aad darkened into Unbelief,’ says he; ‘shade after shade goes 
*grimly ov^ your soul, till you have the fixed, starless, Tartarean 
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^blaclL* To such readers aa have reflected, what can be called 
reflecting, on man’s life, and happily discovered, in contradiction to 
much Proflt-and-Loss Philosophy, speculative and practical, that 
Soul is nai synonymous with Stomach ; who understand, therefore, 
in our Friend’s words, * that, for man’s well-being, Faith is properly 
‘ the one thing needful; how, with it, Martyrs, otherwise weak, can 

* cheerfully endure the shame and the cross; and, withdut it, 

* Worldlings puke up their sick existence, by suicide, in the midst 

* of luxuryto such it will be clear that, for a pure moral nature, 
the loss of his religious Belief was the loss of every thing. Unhappy 
young man 1 All wounds, the crush of long-continued Destitution, 
the stab of false Friendship, and of false Love, all wounds in 
thy so genial heart, would have healed again, had not its life- 
warmth been withdrawn. Well might he exclaim, in his wild 
way: * Is there no God, then; but at best an absentee God, 

* sitting idle, ever since the first Sabbath, at the outside of his 

* Universe, and wring it go ? Has the word Duty no meaning; is 
' what we call Duty no divine Messenger and Guide, but a false 

* earthly Fantasm, made up of Desire and Fear, of emanations 
*from the Gallows and from Doctor Graham’s Celestial-Bed? Hap- 
' piness of an approving Conscience I Did not Paul of Tarsus, whom 
’ admiring men have since named Saint, feel that Ae was “ the 

* chief of sinners and Nero of Rome, jocund in spirit {^ohl"e‘ 

* mutA), spend much of his time in fiddling ? Foolish Word-mongw 

* and Motive-grinder, who in thy Logic-mill hast an earthly 
‘ mechanism for the Godlike itself, and wouldst fain grind me out 
‘ Virtue from the husks of Pleasure,—I tell thee, Nay! To the 
' unregeoerate Prometheus Vinctus of a man, it is ever the bitterest 
' aggravation of his wretchedness that' he is conscious of Virtue, 

* that he feels himself the victim not of suffering only, but of 
'injustice. What then? Is the heroic inspiration we name Virtue 

* but some Passion; some bubble of the blood, bubbling in the 
'direction others profit by? I know not; only this 1 know, If 
' wl^t thou namest Happiness be our true aim, then are we 
'all astray. With Stupiaity and sound Digestion man may front 
' much. But what, in these dull unimaginative days, are the terrors 
' erf'Conscience to the diseases of the Liver! Not on Morality, but 
' on Cookery let us build our stronghold : there brandishing our frying- 
' pan, as censer, let us offer sweet incense to the Devil, and live at 
' ease on the fat things which As has provided for his Elect 1 ’ 

Thus must the l^wildered Wanderer stand, as so_ many have 
done, shouting q^uestion after question into the Sibyl-cave of 
Destiny, and receive no Answer but an Echo.^ It is all a grim 
Desert, this once fair world of his_; wherein is heard ohly tlie 
howling of wild beasts, or the shrieks of despairing, hate-flUe’d 
men : and no Pillar of Cloud by day, and no Pillar of Fire by night, 
any longer guides the Pilgrim. To such length has the sp’rit 6f 
Inquiry carried him. ‘But what boots it (wdr iAuts)l* cries he': 

* it IS but the common lot in this era. Not having come to spiritual 
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* majority prior to the SiecU de Lmdi QuinMi^ and not being born 

* purely a Loghead {Duminkopf^ thou hadst no other outlook. The 
' whole world is, like thee, sold to Unbelief; their old Temples of 

* the Godhead, which for lox^ have not been rainproof, crumble 

* down; and men ask now: Where is the Godhead; our eyes never 
' saw him 1 ’ 

Pitiful enough were it, for all these wild utterances, to call our 
Diogenes wicked Unprofitable servants as we all are, perhaps at 
no era of his life was he more decisively the Servant of Goodness, 
the Servant of God, than even now when doubting God’s existence. 
'One circumstance I note,’ says he: 'after all the nameless woe 

* that Inquiry, which for me, what it is not always, was genuine 
' Love of Truth, had wrought me, I nevertheless still loved Truth, 

* and would bate no jot of my allegiance to her. " Truth 1 ” I 

* cried, " though the Heavens crush me for following her: no 

* Falsehood! though a whole celestial Lubberland were the price 
' of Apostacy.” In conduct it was the same. Had a divine Mes- 
'senger from the clouds, or miraculous Handwriting on the wall, 

* convincingly proclaimed to me. This thou shaif do^ with what* 
' passionate readiness, as I often thought, would I have done it, 

* had it been leaping into the infernal Fire 1 Thus, in spite of all 
' Motive-grinders, and Mechanical Profit-and-Loss Philosophies, 

* with the sick ophthalmia and hallucination they had brought on, 

* was the Infinite nature of Duty still dimly present to me; living 

* without God in the world, of God’s light 1 was not utterly bereft; 

* if my as yet sealed eyes, with their unspeakable longing, could 
' nowhere see Him, nevertheless in my heart He was present, and 
' His heaven-written Law still stood legible and sacred there.’ 

Meanwhile, under all these tribulations, and temporal and spiritual 
destitutions, what must the Wanderer, in his silent soul, have 
endiimd! ' The painfullest feeling,* writes he, ' is that of your 

'own Feebleness \Unkraft)\ ever, as the English Milton says, to 
' be weak is the true misery. And yet of your Strength there is and 
' can be no clear feeling, save by what you have prospered in, bv what 
'you have done. Between vague wavering Capability ana fixed 

* indubitable Performance, what a difference I A certain inarticulate 

* Self-consciousness dwells dimly in us ; which only our works can 
'render articulate and decisively discernible. Our Works are the 
' mirror wherein the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. Hence, 

' too, the folly of that impossible Precept, Know thyself; till it be 

* translated into this partially possible one, Know what thou const 
' work at» 

'But for me, so strangely unprosperous had I been, the net 
'result of my Workings amounted as yet simply to-^Nothing. 
' How then could I believe in my Strength, when there was as yet 
'bo mirror to see it in? Ever did this agitating, yet, as 1 now 

* perceive, qiute frivolous question, remain to me insoluUe: Hast 
' thou a certain Faculty, a certain Worth, such even as the most 

* have not; or art thou the completest DuUard of these modem 
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* thnes ? Alas ! the fearful Unbelief is unbelief in yourself; and how 

* could I believe ? Had not mv firsti last Faith in myself, when even 

* to me the Heavens seemed laid open, and I dared to lovt^ been 

* all-too cruelly belied ? The speculative Mystery of Life grew ever 

* more mysterious to me: neither in the practical Mystery had 1 
' made the slightest pr<^;ress, but been everywhere bulfetM, foiled, 

* and contemptuously cast out A feeble unit in the middle of a 

* threatening Infinitude, I seemed to have nothing given me but 

* eyes, whereby to discern my own wretchedness. Invisible yet 

* imp^etrable walls, as of Enchantment, divided me from all living : 

' was there, in the wide world, any true bosom I could press trustfully 

* to mine ? O Heaven, No, there was none 1 1 kept a lock upon my 

* lips: wh]|r should I sp^dc much with that shifting variety of so- 

* called Friends, in whose withered, vain, and too hungiy souls, 

* Friendship was but an incredible tradition ? In such cases, your 

* resource is to talk little, and that little mostly from the newspapers. 

* Now when I look back, it was a strange isolation I then lived in. 

* The men and women around me, even speaking with me, were but 
' Figures ; 1 had, practically, forgotten that they were alive, that they 

* were not merely automatic. In midst of their crowded streets, and 

* assemblages, 1 walked solitary; and (except as it was my own heart, 

* not another’s, that I kept devouring) savage also, as the tiger in his 
‘jungle. Some comfort it would have been, could I, like a Faust, 

* have fancied myself tempted and tormented of the Devil; for a 

* Hell, as I imagine, without Life, though only Diabolic Life, i^ere 
' more frightful: but in our age of Downpulling and Disbelief, the 
^ very Devil has been pulled down, you cannot so much as believe in 
‘ a Devil. To me the Universe was all void of Life, of Purpose, of 

* Volition, even of Hostility: it was one huge, dead, immeasurable 
‘ Steam-engine, rolling on, in its dead indifierence, to grind me limb 
‘ from limb. Oh the vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha, and Mill of 

* Death I Why was the Living banished thither companionless, con- 
' scious ? Why if there is no Devil; nay, unless the Devil is your 
*God?’ 

A prey incessantly to such corrosions, might not, moreover, as the 
worst aggravation to them, the iron constitution even of a Teufels* 
drdckh threaten to fail ? We conjecture that he has known sickness; 
and, in spite of his locomotive habits, perhaps sickness of the 
chronic sort. Hear this, for example: ‘ How beautiful to die of 
teok^-heart, on Paper 1 Quite another thing in Practice ; every 
window of your Feeling, even of your Intellect, as it were, begrimed 
and mud-bespattered, so that no pore ray can enter; a whole Drug- 
shop in your inwards ; the foredone soul drowning slowly in quag¬ 
mires of Disgust! ’ 

Putting all which external and internal miseries together, may we 
not find m the following sentences, o^uite in our Professor’s still vein, 
significance enough ? " From Suiciae a certain after-shine {Nach' 

' sektin) of Christianity withheld me: perhaps also a certain indo- 

* lence of diaracter; tor, was not that a remedy 1 had at any time 
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* within reach ? Often, however, was there a question present to 

* me : Should some one now, at the taming of that comer, blow thee 

* suddenly out of Space, into the other World, or other No-world, 
' by pistol-shot, — how were it ? On which ground, too, I have 

* often, in sea-storms and sieged cities and other death-scenes, ez- 

* hibit^ an imi>erturbability, which passed, falsely enough, for courage' 

* So had it lasted, concludes the Wanderer,' so had it lasted, as in 

* bitter protracted Death agony, through long years. The heart 

* within me, unvisited by any heavenly dewdrop, was smouldering in 

* sulphurous, slow-consuming lire. Almost since earliest memo^ 1 
' had shed no tear; or once only when I, murmuring half-audiuy, 
' recited Faust’s Deathsong, that wild Seiig der den er im Sieges- 

* glanee findet (Happy whom he finds in Battle’s splendour), and 

* thought that of this last Friend even 1 was not forsaken, that Destiny 
' itself could not doom me not to die. Having no hope, neither had 
' I any definite fear, were it of Man or of Devil: nay, I often felt as 

* if it might be solacing, coulc^ the Arch-Devil himself, though in 

* Tartarean terrors, but rise to me, that 1 might tell him a little of my 

* mind. And yet, strangely enough, I lived in a continual, indefinite, 
' pining fear; tremulous, pusillanimous, apprehensive of I knew not 

* what: it seemed as if ail things in the Heavens above and the Earth 

* beneath would hurt me; as if the Heavens and the Earth were but 

* boundless jaws of a devouring monster, wherein 1, palpitating, waited 

* to be devoured. 

^ull of such humour, and perhaps the miserablest man in the 
*• whole French Capital or Suburbs, was I, one sultry Dogday, after 

* much perambulation, toiling along the dirty little Rue Saird-Thomu 

* de VEnfer^ among civic rubbish enough, in a close atmosphere, wd 
' over pavements hot as Nebuchadnezzar's Furnace ; whereby doubt- 
’ less my spirits were little cheered ; when, all at once, there rose a 

* Thought in me, and 1 asked myself: “ What art thou afraid of ? 
' Wherefore, like a coward, dost thou for ever pip and whimpey, and 

* go cowering and trembling ? Despicable biped! what is the sum- 

* total of the worst that lies before thee ? Death ? Well, Death; and 
' say the pangs of Tophet too, and all that the Devil and Man may, 

* will, or can do against thee ! Hast thou not a heart; canst thou 

* not suffer whatso it be; and, as a Child of Freedom, though out- 
' cast, trample Tophet itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee ? 
' Let it come, then; I will meet it and defy it! ” And as I so thought, 
' there rushed like a stream of fire over my whole soul ; and 1 shook 
‘base Fear awav from me for ever, i was strong,, of unknown 

* strength: a spirit, almost a go^ Ever from that time the temper of 
' my imse^ was changed: not Fear or whining Sorrow was tt, but 

* Indignation and grim fire-eyed Defiance. 

* Thus had the Everlasting No (dds ea^e Naim) pealed autbori- 
‘ tativeiy through all the recesses of my Being, of my Me ; and then 

* was it that my whole Me stood up, m native God-created majesty, 
‘ and with emphasis recorded its Protest. Such a Protest, the most 
'important transactioa in Ufe, may that -same Indignation and 
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|Defianc^ in a psychological point of view, be fitly called. The 
Everlasting No had said: “Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, 
and the Universe is mine (the Devil’s)to which my whole Me now 

made answer: “/ am not thine, but Free, and forever hate 
‘thee I” 

I * I incline to date my Spritual Newbirth, 

t Fire-baptism; perhaps I directly thereupon began to 

oe a Juan. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

CENTRE OF INDIFFERENCE. 

Though, after this ‘Baphometic Fire-baptism* of his, our Waa 
derer signifies that his Unrest was but increased ; as, indeed, * Indig* 

‘ nation and Defiance/ especially against things in general, are not 
the most peaceable inmates; yet can the Pyschologist surmise that 
it was no longer a quite hopieless Unrest; that henceforth it had at 
least a fixed centre to revolve roflnd. For the fire-baptised soul, long 
so scathed and thunder-riven, here feels its own Freedom, which 
feeling is its Baphometic Baptism : the citadel of its whole kingdom 
it has thus gained by assault, and will keep inexpugnable ; outwards 
fiem which the remaining dominions, not indeed without ha^ battling, 
will doubtless by degrees be conquered and pacificated. Under 
another figure, we might say, if in that great moment, in the Rue 
Saint‘Thomas de PEtrfer^ the old inward Satanic School was not yet 
thrown out of doors, it received peremptory judicial notice to quit 
whereby, for the rest, its howl-chan tings, Ernulphus-cursings, and 
rebellious gnashings of teeth, might, in the meanwhile, become only 
the more tumultuous, and difficult to keep secret. 

Accordingly, if we scrutinise these Pilgrimings well, there is per¬ 
haps discernible henceforth a certain incipient method in their mad¬ 
ness. Not wholly as a Spectre does Teufelsdrbckh now storm through 
the world; at worst as a spectre-fighting Man, nay who will one day 
be a Spectre-queller. If pilgriming restlessly to so many 'Saints' 
Wells,’ and ever without quenching of his thirst, he nevertheless finds 
little secular wells, whereby from time to time some alleviation is 
ministered. In a word, he is now, if not ceasing, yet intermitting to 
' eat his own heart; ’ and clutches round him outwardly on the Not-MS 
for wholesomer food. Does not the following glimpse exhibit him < 
in a much more natural state ? 

* Towns also and Cities, especially the ancient, I failed not to 

* look upon with interest. How beautiful to see thereby, as through 

* a long vista, into the remote Time ; to have, as it were, an actual 
' section of almost the earliest Past brought safe into the Present, 

‘ and set before your eyes! There in that old City, was a Uve 

* ember of Culinary Fire put down, say only two thousan4 years 
' ago; and ther^ burning more or less triumphantly, with such 

* fudi as the region yielded, it has burnt, and still bums, and thon 

* thyself seest the very smoke thereof. Ah 1 and the far more myste- 

live ember c» Vital Fire was then also put dovm there; 
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* and still miraculously bums and spreads ; and the smoke and ashes 

* thereof (in these Judgment-Halls and Churchyards), and its bel- 

* lows-engines (in these Churches), thou still seest; and its flame, 

* looking out from every kind countenance, and every hateful one, 
' still warms thee or scorches thee. 

* Of Man’s Activity and Attainment the chief results are aeri- 

* form, mystic, and preserved in Tradition only : such are his Forms 

* of Government, with the Authority they rest on; his Customs, or 
‘ Fashions both of Cloth-Habits and of Soul-Habits ; much more 

* his collective stock of Handicrafts, the whole Faculty he has re- 

* quired of manipulating Nature: all these things, as indispensable 

* and priceless as they are, cannot in any way fixed under lock 

* and key, but must ditlj spirit-like, on impalpable vehicles, from 

* Father to Son ; if you demand sight of them, they are nowhere to 

* be met with. Visible Ploughmen and Hammermen there have 

* been, ever from Cain and Tubalcain downwards; but where does 
your accumulated Agricultural, M6tallurgic, and other Manufac- 

* turin^ Skill lie warehoused ? It transmits itself on the atmo- 

* spheric air, on the sun’s rays (by Hearing and by Vision); it is a 
' thing aeriform, impalpable, of quite spiritual sort. In like manner, 

* ask me not. Where are the Laws ; where is the Government ? 

' In vain wilt thou go to Schonbrunn, to Downing Street, to the 

* Palais Bourbon: thou findest nothing there, but brick or stone 
‘ houses, and some bundles of Papery tied with tape. Where then 
' is that same cunningly-devised almighty Government of theirs 

* to be laid hands on ? Everywhere, yet nowhere : seen only in its 

* works, this too is a thing aeriform, invisible ; or if you will, mystic 

* and miraculous. So spiritual {geistig) is our whole daily Life : all 
‘ that we do springs out of Mystery, Spirit, invisible Force ; only like 

* a little Cloud-image, or Armida’s Palace, air-built, does the Actual 

* body itself forth from the great mystic Deep. 

* Visible and tangible products of the Past, again, I reckon up to 

* the extent of three : Cities, with their Cabinets and Arsenals ; then 

* tilled Fields, to either or to both of which divisions Roads with their 

* Bridges may belong; and thirdly-Books. In which third truly, 

' the last-invented, lies a worth far surpassing that of the two others. 

* Wondrous indeed is the virtue of a true Book. Not like a dead city 
' of stones, yearly crumbling, yearly needing rejiair ; more like a 

* tilled held, but then a spiritual field: like a spiritual tree, let me 
‘ rather say, it stands from year to year, and from age to age (we 

* have Books that already number some hundred-and-fifty humn 

* ages); and yearly comes its new produce of leaves (Commentaries, 

' Deductions, Philosophical, Political Systems ; or were it only 

* Sermons. Pamphlets, Journalistic Essays), every one of which is 

* talismanic and thaumaturgic, for it can persuade men. O thou who 
’ art able to write a Book, which once in the two centuries or oftener 
‘ there is a rnun gifted to do, envy not him whom they name City- 
' builder, and inexpressibly pity him whom they name Conqueror 

* br Oty-burner! Thou too art a Conqueror and Victory but of the 
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* true sort, namely, over the Devil: thou too hast ^ilt what* will 
' outlast all marble and metal, and be a wonder-bringing City cd 
' the Mind, a Temple and Seminary and Prophetic Mount, whereto 

* all kindreds of the Earth will pilgrim.—Fool! why journeyest Ihou 

* wearisomely, in Ihy antiquarian fervour, to gaze on the stone 
'pyramids of Geeza, or the day ones of Sacchara? These stand 

* there, as 1 can tell thee, idle and inert, looking over the Desert, 

‘ foolishly enough, for the last three thousand years : but canst thou 
'not open thy Hebrew Bible, then, or even Luther's Version 

* thereof ? ’ 

No less satisfactory is his sudden appearance not in Battle, yet on 
some Battle field ; which, we soon gather, must be that of Wagram; 
so tbat here, for once, is a certain approximation to distinctness of 
date. Omitting much, let us impart what follows : 

* Horrible enough! A whole Marchfeld strewed with shell- 
' splinters, cannon-shot, ruined tumbrils, and dead men and horses ; 

' stragglers still remaining not so much as buried. And those red 
' mould heaps: ay, there lie the Shells of Men, out of which aU the. 
' Life and Virtue has been blown; and now are they swept together. 

' and crammed down out of sight, like blown Egg-shells 1—Did 
' Nature, when she bade the Donau bring down his mould cargoes 

* from the Carinthian and Carpathian'Heights, and spread them out 
' here into the softest, richest level,--intend the^ O Marchfeld i for 
' a corn-bearing Nursery, whereon her children might be nursed ; oi 

* for a Cockpit, wherein they might the more commodiously be 
' throttled and tatter^ ? Were thy three broad Highways, meeting 
' here from the ends of Europe, made for Ammunition-wagons then? 

' Were thy Wagrams and Stillirieds but so many ready-built Case- 
' mates, wherein the house of Hapsburg might batter with artillery, 

* and with artilleiy be battered ? Konig Ottokar, amid yonder 

* hillocks, dies under Rodolf s truncheon; here Kaiser Franz falls 

* a-swoon under Napoleon’s : within which five centuries, to omit the 

* others, how has tny breast, fair Plain, been defaced and defiled! 

* The greensward is tom up and trampled down; man's fond care 
' of it, his fruit-trees, hedge-rows, and pleasant dwellings, blown away 
' with gunpowder; and the kind seed-field lies a desolate, hideous 

* Place of Skulls.—Nevertheless, Nature is at work; ndther shall 

* these Powder-Devilkins with their utmost devilry gainsay her: but 

* all that gore and carnage will be shrouded in, absorbed into manure; 

* and next year the Marchfeld wiU be green, nay greener. Thrifty 
' unwearied Nature, ever out of our great waste educing some little 
'profit of thy own,—^how dost thou, from the very carcass of the 
' killer, bring Life for the Living! 

' What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net purport 
'and upshot of war? To my own knovriedge, for example, there 

* dwell and toil, in the British village of Dumdrudge, usually some * 
'five hundred souls. From these^ by certain "Natural Enemies" 

* of the Frmch, there are successively selected, during the Ftench 
' war, say thirty able-bodied men: Dumdnidgcy at ha own expense 
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* has suckled and nursed them; she has, not without difficulty and 

* sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained them to crafts, 

* so that one can weave, another build, another hammer, and the 

* weakest can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, 

* amid much weeping and swearing, they are selected; all dressed 
‘ in red ;_and shipped away, at the public charges, some two thou- 
‘ sand mUes, or say only to the south of Spain; and fed there till 

* wanted.^ And now to that same spot in the south of Spain, are 
‘thirty similar French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like 

* manner wending: till at length, after infinite effort, the two par- 

* ties come into actual juxta-position ; and Thirty stands fronting 

* Thirty, each with a gqn in his hand. Straightway the word 
‘ “ Fire! ” is given : and they blow the souls out of one another; 

* and in place of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
‘ dead carcasses, which it must bury, and anew shed tears for. Had 

* these men any quarrel ? Busy as the Devil is, not the smallest! 
‘ They lived far enough apart; were the entirest strangers; nay, in 
‘ so wide a Universe, there was even, unconsciously, by Commerce, 

* some mutual helpfulness between them. How then ? Simple- 
‘ ton 1 their Governors had fallen out; and, instead of shooting one 
‘ another, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot.— 

* Alas, so is it in Deutchsland, and hitherto in all other lands ; still 
‘ as of old, “what devilry soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay the 
' piper!”—In that fiction of the English Smollet, it is true, the final 

* Cessation of War is pei haps prophetically shadowed forth; where 
' the two Natural Enemies, in person, take each a Tobacco-pipe 
'ffiledwith Brimstone, light the same, and smoke in one another’s 

* faces, till the weaker gives in : but from such predicted Peace-Era, 

' what blood-filled trenches, and contentious centuries, may still 

* divide us!' 

Thus can the Professor, at least in lucid intervals, look away 
from his own sorrows, over the many-coloured world, and perti¬ 
nently enough note what is passing there. We may remark, 
indeed, that foi the matter of spiritual culture, if for nothing else, 
perhaps few periods of his life were richer than this. Internally, 
mere is the most momentous instructive Course of Practical Philo¬ 
sophy, with experiments, going on; towards the right comprehension 
of which his Peripatetic habits, favourable to Meditation, might help 
him rather than hinder. Externally, again, as he wanders to and 
fro, there are, if for the longing heart little substance, yet for the 
seeing eye sights enough: in these so boundless Travels of his, 
granting that the Satanic School was even partially kept down, what 
an incredible Knowledge of our Planet, and its Inhabitants and their 
Works, that is to say, of all knowable things, might not Teufels- 
drSekh acquire 1 

have read in most Public Libraries,’ says he, ^including those 

* of Constantinople and Samarcand: in most Colleges, except the 

* Chinese Mandarin ones. I have studied, or seen that there was no 
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* studying. Unknown Lan^^uages have 1 oftenest gathered from thehr 

* natural repertory, the Air, by my organ of Hearing; Statistics, 

* Geographies, Topographies came, through the Eye almost of their 

* own accord. The ways of Man, how he seeks food and warmth, 

* and protection for himself, in most regions, are ocularly known 

* to me. Like the great Hadrian, I meted out much of the terra- 
' queous Globe with a pair of Compasses that belonged to myself 
‘ only. 

* Of i^reat Scenes, why speak ? Three summer days, I lingered 

< reflecting, and even composing {dickteii)^ by the Pine-chasms of 
i Vaucluse; and in that clear Lakelet moistened my bread. 1 have 

* sat under the palm-trees of Tadmor; smoked a pipe among the 

< ruins of Babylon. The great Wall of China 1 have seen; and can 
i testify that it is of grey brick, coped and covered with granite, and 
« shows only second-rate masonry.—Great Events, also, have 1 not 

< witnessed? Kings sweated down {auseemergelt) into Berlin-and 
1 Milan Customhouse-officers ; the World well won, and the World 
1 well lost; oftener than once a hundred thousand individuals shot (by 
I each other) in one day. All kindreds and peoples and nations dashed 
t together and shifted and shovelled into heaps, that they might 
t ferment there, and in time unite. The birth-pangs of Democracy, 
t wherewith convulsed Europe was groaning in cries that reached 

< Heaven, could not escape me. 

‘ For great Men I have ever had the warmest predilection ; and 

* can perhaps boast that few such in this era have wholly escaped 
' me. Great men are the inspired (speaking and acting) Texts of 

* that divine Book of Revelations, whereof a Chapter is completed 
‘ from epoch to epoch, and by some named History ; to which 
‘ inspired Texts your numerous talented men, and your innumerable 

* untalented men, are the better or worse exegetic Commentaries, and 

* wagon-load of too-stupid, heretical or orthodox, weekly Sermons. 

* For my study, the inspired Texts themselves I Thus did I notj in 

* very early days, having disguised me as tavern-waiter, stand behind 

* the field-chairs, under that shady Tree at Treisnitz by the Jena 

' Highway; wmting upon the great Schiller and greater G^the; and 
‘ hearing what I have not forgotten. For-' 

-But at this point the Eefitor recalls his principle of caution, 

some time ago laid down, and must suppress much. Let not the 
sacredness of Laurelled, still more, of Crowned Heads, be tampered 
with. Should we, at a future day, find circumstances altered, and 
the time come for Publication, then may these glimpses into the 
privacy of the Illustrious be conceded; which for the present were 
little better than toeacherous, perhaps traitorous Eavesdroppings. 
Of Lord Byron, therefore, of Pope Pius, Emperor Tarakwang, and 
the * White Water-roses ’ (Chinese Carbonari) with their mysteries, 
no notice here ! Of Napoleon himself we shall only, glancing from 
afar, remark that Teufelrarockh's relation to him seems to have been 
of very varied character. At first we find our pom: Professor on 
the pomt of being shot as a spy; then taken into private conversa- 
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ticm, even pinched ^ on^ the ear, yet presented with no money; at 
last indignantly dismissed, almost thrown out of doors, as an 

* Ideologist’ ‘ He himself* says the Professor, ’ was among the 

* completest Ideologists, at least Ideopraxists : in the Idea [in der 

* Ided) he lived, moved, and fought. The man was a Divine Mis- 

* sionary, though unconscious of it; and preached through the 

* cannon’s throat, that great doctrine^ La carrtire auverte aux 

* talens (The Tools to him that can handle them), which is our 
‘ ultimate Political Evangel, wherein alone can liberty lie. Madly 
‘ enough, he preached, it is true, as Enthusiasts and first Mis- 
^sionaries are wont, with imperfect utterance, amid much frothy 

* rant; yet as articulately perhaps as the case admitted. Or call him, 

* if you will, an American backwoodsman, who had to fell unpene- 
’ trated forests, and battle with innumerable wolves, and did not 
' entirely forbear strong liquor, rioting, and even thdft; whom, not- 
’ withstanding, the peaceful Sower will follow, and, as he cuts the 

* boundless harvest, bless.’ 

Moie legitimate and decisively authentic is Teufelsdrockh’s appear¬ 
ance and emergence (we know not well whence) in the solitude 
of the North Cape, on that June Midnight. He has a * light-blue 

* Spanish cloak ’ hanging round him, as his ‘ most commodious, 

* principal, indeed sole upper-garment; ’ and stands there, on the 
World-promontory, looking over the infinite Brine, like a little blue 
Belfry (as we figure), now motionless indeed, yet ready, if stirred, to 
nng quaintest changes. 

* Silence as of death,’ writes he; * for Midnight, even in the Arctic 

* latitudes, has its character: nothing but the ^anite cliffs ruddy- 
' tinged, the peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving Polar Ocean, over 
‘ which in the utmost North the great Sun hangs low and lazy, as if 

* he too were slumbering. Yet is his cloud-couch wrought of crimson 
’ and cloth-of-gold; yet doth his light stream over the mirror of 

* waters, like a tremdous fire-pillar, shooting downwards to the abyss, 
' and hide itself under my feet. In such moments, Solitude also is 
’ invaluable ; for who would speak, or be looked on, when behind him 

* lies all Europe and Africa, fast asleep, except the watchmen ; and 

* before him the silent Immensity, and Palace of the Eternal, whereof 
’ our Sun is but a porch-lamp. 

* Nevertheless, in this solemn moment, comes a man, or monster, 
’ scrambling from among the rock-hollows ; and, shaggy, huge as the 

* Hyperborean Bear, hails me in Russian speech: most probably, 
, ’ therefore, a Russian Smuggler. With courteous brevity, 1 signify 

my indifference to contraband trade, my humane intentions, yet 
strong wish to be private. In vain: the monster, counting doubt- 
’ less on his superior stature, and minded to make sport for himself, 
‘ or perhaps profit, were it with murder, continues to advance; ever 

* assailing me wiui his importunate train-oil breath; and now has 

* advanced, till we both stand on the verge of the rock, the deep Sea 

* rilling gieedUy down below. What argument will avail ? On the 

* thick Hyperborean, cherubic reasoning, seraphic eloquence were 

- ft • 
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‘ lost Prepared for such extremity, I, deftly enough^ whisk aside one 

* step ; draw out^ from my interior reservoirs, a sufficient Birmingham 

* Horse>pistol, and say, “Be so obliging as retire. Friend {Er ziehe 
' sick guriickf Freund)^ and with promptitude ! ” lliis logic even the 

* Hyperborean understands : fast enough, with apologetic, petitionary 
' growl, he sidles off; and except for suicidal as well as homicidal 
‘ purposes, need not return. 

*-Such 1 hold to be the genuine use of Gunpowder : that it makes 
' all men alike tall. Nay, if thou be cooler, cleverer than I, if thou 

* have more Mind^, though all but no Body whatever, then canst thou 

* kill me first, and art the taller. Hereby, at last, is the Goliath 

* powerless, and the David resistless ; savage Animalism is nothing, 

* inventive Spiritualism is all. 

* With respect to Duels, indeed, I have my own ideas. Few 
' things, in this so surprising world, strike me with more surprise. 

‘ Two little visual Spectra of men, hovering with insecure enough 

* cohesion in the midst of the Unfathomable, and to dissolve 
‘ therein, at any rate, very soon, —make pause at the distance of 
' twelve paces asunder ; whirl round; and simultaneously by the 

* cunningest mechanism, explode one another into Dissolution; and 

* off-hand become Air, and Non-extant! Deuce on it {verdammt)^ 

* the little spitfires I—Nay, 1 think with old Hugo von Trimberg: 

* “ God must needs laugh outright, could such a thing be, to see ms 

* wondrous Manikins here below.” ’ 

ft 

But amid these ^ecialities, let us not forget the great generality, 
which is our chief quest here; How prospered the inner man of 
Teufelsdrockh under so much outward shifting ? Does Legion still 
lurk in him, though repressed; or has he exorcised that Devil’s 
Brood? We can answer that the symptoms continue promising. 
Experience is the grand spiritual Doctor; and with him Teufels- 
drbekh has now been long a patient, swallowing many a bitter bolus. 

* Unless our poor Friend belong to the numerous class of Incurables, 
which seems not likely, some cure will doubtless be effected. We 
should rather say that Legion, or the Satanic School, was now pretty 
well extirpated and cast out, but next to nothing introduced in its 
room ; whereby the heart remains, for the while, in a quiet but no 
comfortable state. 

*At length, after so much roasting,’ thus writes our AutobiO' 
napher, * 1 was what you might name calcined. Pray only that it be 
"not rather, as is the more frequent issue, reduced to a ca^u/mor- 

* tuum / But in any case, by mere dint of practice, I had grown 

* familiar with many things. Wretchedness was still wretched ; but 

* I could now partly see through it, and despise it. Which highest 

* mortal, in this inane Existence, had 1 not found a Shadow-hunter, 

* or Shadow-hunted; and, when I looked through his brave gami- 

* tures, miserable enough t Thy wishes have all been sniffed aside, 

* thought 1: but what, had they even been all granted 1 Did not the 

* Boy Alexajiider weep because be bad not two Planets to conquer; 
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^ or a whole Solar System; or after that, a whole Universe? AcM 

* GoU, when I gazed into these Stars, have they not looked down on 
< me as if with pity, from their- serene spaces ( like Eyes glistening 

* with heavenly tears over the little lot of man I Thousands of human 

* generations, all as noisy as our own, have been swallowed up of 

* Time, and there remains no wreck of them any more ; and Arcturus 
' and Orion and Sirius and the Pleiades are still shining in their 
‘ courses, clear and young, as when the Shepherd first noted them 

* in the plain of Shinar. Pshaw I what is this paltry little Dog-cage 

* of an Earth; what art thou that sittest whining there ? Thou art 

* still Nothing, Nobody; true; but who then is Something, Some- 
‘body? For thee the family of Man has no use; it rejects thee; 

‘ thou art wholly as a dissevered limb ; so be it; perhaps it is 
' better so 1 * 

Too heavy-laden Teufelsdrockh! Yet surely his bands are 
loosening ; one day he will hurl the burden far from him, and bound 
forth free, and with a second youth. 

‘This,* says our Professor, ‘was the Centre of Indifference 
‘ I had now reached; through which whoso travels from the Negative 

* Pole to the Positive must necessaril) pass.’ 
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CH AFTER IX. 

THE EVERLASTING YEA. 

* TRMPTATIONS in the Wilderness I ’ exclaims Teufelsdrockh : * Ha\'e 
*iAe not all to be tried with such ! Not so easily can the old Adam, 
'lodged m us by birth, be dispossessed. Our Life is compassed 
'round with Necessity; yet is the meaning of Life itself no 
‘other than Freedom^ than Voluntary Force; thus have we a war- 

* fare; in the beginning, especially, a hard-fought battle. F<w the 
‘God-given mandate, Work thou m Welldoings lies mysteriously 
‘ written, in Promethean, Prophetic Characters, in our hearts ; and 
' leaves us no rest, night or day, till it be deciphered and obeyed ; till 
'll burn forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel of Freedom. 
' And as the clay giving mandate, Eat thou and be filleds at the same 
'time persuasively proclaims itself through every nerve,—must there 
‘ not be a confusion, a contest, before the better Influence can become 

* the upper ? 

‘To me nothing seems more natural than that the Son of Man, 
‘when such God-given mandate first prophetically stirs within him, 
‘ and ^ the Clay must now be vanquished ‘or vanquish,—should be 

* carried of the spirit into grim Solitudes, and there fronting the 
‘ Tempter do grimmest battle with him; defiantly setting him at 
‘nought, till he yield and fly. Name it as we choose : with or with- 
' out visible Devil, whether in the natural Desert of rocks and sands, 
‘or in the populous moral Desert of sc.ifi:>hness and baseness,—to 
‘ such Temptation are we all called. Unhappy if we are not 1 Un- 
‘ happy if we are but Half-men, m whom that divine handwriting has 

* never blazed forth, all-subdumg, in true sun-splendour ; but quivers 

* dubiously amid meaner lights: or smoulders, in dull pain, in dark- 

* ness, under earthly vapours I—Our Wilderness is the Wide World 
'in an Atheistic Century; our Forty Days are long years of suffering 
' and fasting: nevertheless, to these also comes an end. Yes, to me 
' also was given, if not Victory, yet the consciousness of Battle, and 
' the resolve to persevere therein while life or faculty is left. To me, 
' also, entangled in the enchanted forests, deznon-peopl^ doleful of 
‘ sight and of sound, it was given, after weariest wanderings, to work 
'out my way into the higher sunlit slopes—of that Mountain which 

* has no summit, or whose summit is in Heaven only f' 

He says elsewhere, under a less ambftious figure; as figures are, 
once for all, natural to him : * Has not thy Lire been that of most 
'sufficient men {iuchtigem M&nner) thou has known ia this gene- 
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* ration ? An outflush of foolish young Enthusiasm, like the first 
' faliow-crop, wherein are as many weeds as valuable herbs: this 

* all parched away, under the Droughts of practical and spiritual 
' UnMief; as Disappointment, in thought and act, often-repeated 

* gave rise to Doubt, and Doubt gradually settled into Denial! If 
' I have had a second-crop, and now see the perennial greensward, and 
' sit under umbrageous cedars, which defy all Drought (and Doubt); 
' herein too, be the Heavens praised, I am not without examples, and 

* even exemplars.* 

So that, for Teufelsdrockh also, there has been a ' glorious revolu- 

* tion: * these mad shadow-huntmg and shadow-hunted Pilgnmings 
of his were but some purifying ^Temptation in the Wilderness,’ 
before his apostolic arotk (such as it was) could begin ; which 
Temptation is now happily over, and the Devil once more worsted ! 
Was 'that high moment in the de /then, properly the 
turning point of the battle ; when the Fiend said. Worship me^ or 
be tom in shreds^ and was answered valiantly with an Apage^ 
Satana t —Singular Teufelsdrockh, would thou hadst told thy singu¬ 
lar story in plain words! But it is fruitless to look there, in those 
Paperbags, for such. Nothing but inuendoes, figurative crotchets : 
a typical Shadow, fitfully wavering, prophetico-satinc; no clear 
logic^ Picture. ' How paint to the sensual eye,’ asks he once, 
' what passes in the Holy-of-Holies of Man’s Soul; in what words, 
' known to these profane times, speak even afar off of the unspeak- 

* able?’ We ask in turn : Why perplex these times, profane as they 
are, with needless obscurity, by omission and by commission ? Not 
mystical only is our Professor, but whimsical; and involves himself, 
now more than ever, in eye-bewildenng chiaroscuro. Successive 
glimpses, here faithfully imparted, our more gifted readers must 
endeavour to combine for their own behoof 

He says : ‘ The hot Harmattan-wmd had raged itself out; its howl 

* went silent within me; and the long-deafened soul could now 

* hear. I paused in my wild wanderings ; and sat me down to wait, 
' and consider : for it was as if the hour of change drew nigh. I 

* seemed to surrender, to renounce utterly, and say : Fly, then, 
' false shadows of Hope ; I will chase you no more. I will believe 
'you no more. And ye too, haggard specties of Fear, I care not 

* for you; ye too are all shadows and a he. Let me rest here: for I 

* am way-weary and life-weary; 1 will rest here, were it but to die: 

* to die or to live is alike to me ; alike insignificant.*—And again : 
'Here, •then, as I lay in that Centre of Indifference; cast 
' doubtless, by benignant upper Influence, into a healing sleep, the 
' heavy dreams rolled gradually away, and 1 awoke to a new Heaven 
' and a new Earth. The first preliminary moral Act, Annihilation of 
‘ Sdf {SelbsU'odtungXYisA been happily accomplished ; and my mind's 

* ms were now unsealed, and its hands ungyved.* 

Might we not also conjecture that the followiiig passage refers 
to his Locality, during this same ‘ healing sleep; * that his Pil^im- 
ItafiT lies cast aside here, on ' the high table-land ; * and indeed that 
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the repose is already taking wholesome effect on him ? If it were 
not that the tone, in some parts, has more of nancy, even of levity, 
than we could have expected i However, in Teufdsdrockh, there 
is always the strangest Dualism: light dancing, with guitar-music, 
will be goin^ on in the fore>court, while by fits from within comes 
the faint whimpering of woe and wail. We transcribe the piece 
entire: 

' Beautiful it was to sit there, as in my skyey Tent, musing and 

* meditating; on the high table-land, in front of the Mountains; over 

* me, as roof, the azure Dome, and around me, for walls, four azure 
'flowing curtains,—namely, of the Four azure Winds, on whose 
' bottom-fringes also I have seen gilding. And then to fancy the 

* fair Castles that stood sheltered in these Mountain hollows; with 
'their green flower lawns, and white dames and damosels, lovely 
' enough: or better still, the straw-roofed Cottages, wherein stood 
' many a Mother baking bread, with her children round her :—^all 
' hidden and protectingly folded up in the valley folds; yet there 
' and alive, as sure as if 1 beheld them. Or to see, as well as fancy, 
' the nine Towns and Villages, that lay round my mountain-seat, 
' which, in still weather, were wont to speak to me (by their steeple 
' bells) with metal tongue ; and, in almost all weather, proclaimed 
' their vitality by repeated Smoke-clouds ; whereon, as on a culinary 
' horologue, I might read the hour of the day. For it was the 
' smoke of cookery, as kind housewives at morning, midday, even- 
' tide, were boiling their husbands* kettles, and ever a blue pi^r 
' rose up into the air, successively or simultaneously, from each of 
' the nine, saying, as plainly as smoke could say: Such and such a 

* meal is getting ready here. Not uninteresting I For you have the 
' whole Borough, with all its love-makings and scandal-mongeries, 
' contentions and contentments, as in miniature, and could cover it 

* all with your hat.—If, in my wide Wayfarings, I had learned to look 

* into the business of the World in its details, here perhaps was the 
' place for -combining it into general propositions, and deducing 
' inferences therefrom. 

' Often also could I see the black Tempest marching in anger 
' through the Distance : round some Schreckhom, as yet grim-blue, 
' would the eddying vapour gather, and there tumultuously eddy, 
' and flow down like a mad witch’s hair; till, after a space, it 

* vanished, and, in the clear sunbeam, your Schreckhom stood 
' smiling grim-white, for the vapour had held snow. How thou fer- 
' mentest and elaboratest, in thy great fermenting vat and laboratory 
' of an Atmosphere, of a World, O Nature !—Or what is Nature 1 

* Ha ! why do I not name thee God ? Art thou not the “ Living 

* Garment of God ? ” O Heavens, is it, in very de^, He then that 

* ever speaks through thee ; that lives and loves in thee, that lives 

* and loves in me ? 

'Fore-shadows, call them rather fore-splendours, of that Truth, 
' and Beginning of Truths, fell mysteriously over my soul. Sweeter 
' than Dayspring to the Shipwrecked in Nova Zambia; oh \ like 
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* the mother's voice to her little child that strays bewildered weeping, 

* in unknown tumults : like soft streamings of celestial music to my 
' too exasperated heart, came that Evangel. The Universe is nut 
‘ dead and demoniacal, a charnel-house with spectres ; but God>like, 

* and my Father’s ! 

* With other eyes, too, could I now look upon my fellow man; 

* with an infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, wandering, wayward 

* man 1 Art thou not tried, and beaten with stripes, even as I am ? 

* Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle or the beggar’s gabar* 

* dine, art thou not so weary, so heavy-laden ; and thy Bed of Rest 

* is but a Grave. O my Brother, my Brother, why cannot I shelter 
^ thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes !—Truly, 

* the din of many-voiceij Life, which, in this solitude, with the mind's 

* organ, I could hear, was no longer a maddening discord, but a 

* melting one: like inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb 

* creature, which in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The poor Earth, 

* with her poor joys, was now my needy Mother, not my cruel Step- 

* dame; Man, with his so mad Wants and so mean Endeavours, 

* had become the dearer to me ; and even for his sufferings and 
' his sins, I now first named him Brother. Thus was 1 standing 
‘ in the porch of that “ Sanctuary of Sorrow ;" by strange, steep 
‘ ways, had I too been guided thither ; and ere long its sacred gates 
‘ would open, and the “ Divine Depth of Sorrow ” lie disclosed 
‘ to me.’ 

The Professor says, he here first got eye on the Knot that had 
been strangling him, and straightway could unfasten it, and w'as 
free. ‘A vain interminable controversy,’ writes he, ‘touching what 
‘ is at present called Origin of Evil, or some such thing, anses in 
' every soul, since the beginning of the world; and in every soul, 

' that would pass from idle Suffering into actual Endeavouring, must 
‘ first be put an end to. The most, in our time, have to go content 

* with a simple, incomplete enough Suppression of this controversy; 

* to \ few some Solution of it is indispensable. In every new era, 

‘ too, such Solution comes out in di^erent terms; and evar the 
' Solution of the last era has become obsolete, and is found unser- 
‘ viceable. For it is man's nature to change his Dialect from century 
' to century ; he cannot help it though he would. The authentic 
‘ Church‘Caikechism of our present century has not yet fallen into 
' my hands : meanwhile, for my own private behoof, I attempt to 
‘ elucidate the matter so. Man's Unhappiness, as 1 construe, cotnes 
' of his Greatness; it is because there is an Infinite in him, which 

* with all his cunning he cannot quite bury under the Finite. _ Will 
' the whole Finance Ministers and Upholsterers and Confectioners 
‘ of modem Europe undertake, in joint-stock company, to make 
' one Shoeblack happy ? They cannot accomplish it, above an 
' hour or two; for the Shoeblack also has a Soul quite other than his 
‘ Stomach ; and would require, if you consider it, for his permanent 
' satisfaction and saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and no 

* less ; God's ii^nite Universe altogether to himself therein to enjoy. 
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* mfinitdy, and fill every wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of Hoch- 

* beimer, a Throat like that of Ophiuchus: speak not of them; 
' to the infinite Shoeblack they are as nothing. No sooner is your 

* ocean filled, than he grumbles that it might have been of better 
' vintage: Try him with half of a Universe, of an Omnipotence, 
' he sets to quarrelling with the proprietor of the other half, and 
‘ declares himself the most maltreated of men.—^Always there is a 
' black spot in our sunshine: it is even, as 1 said, the Shadow oj 
‘ Ourselves, 

* But the whim we have of Happiness is somewhat thus. By 
certain valuations, and averages, of our own striking, we come upon 

*■ some sort of average terrestrial lot; this we fancy belongs to us by 
' nature, and of indefeasible right. It is simple payment of our 

* wages, of our deserts ; requires neither thanks nor complaint: only 
' such overplus as there may be do we account Happiness; any 
‘ deficit again is Misery. Now consider that we have the valuation of 

* our own deserts ourselves, and what a fund of Self-conceit there is in 

* each of us,—do you wonder that the balance should so often dip the 
‘ wrong way, and many a Blockhead cry : See there, what a payment; 
‘ was ever worthy gentleman so used!—I tell thee. Blockhead, it 
‘ all comes of thy Vanity; of what thou fanciest those same dese*ts 
‘ of thine to be. Fancy that thnu deservest to be hanged (as is most 
' likely), thou wilt feel it happiness to be only shot: fancy th^t tnou 
‘ deservest to be hanged in a hair-halter, it will be a luxury to die 
‘ in hemp. 

* So true it is, what I then said, that the Fraction of Life can be 
‘ Increased in value not so much by increasing your Numerator as 
^ by lessening your Denominator, Nay, unless my Algebra deceive 
‘ me, Unity itself divided by Zero will give Infinity. Make thy claim 

* of wages a zero, then ; thou hast the world under thy feet Well 
‘ did the Wisest of our time write : “ It is only with Renunciation 
^ {JEnisagen) that Life, properly speaking, can be said to begin.” 

‘ I asked myself: What is this that, ever since earliest ^ears, thou 

* hast been fretting and fuming, and lamenting and self-tormenting. 
' on account of? Say it in a word : is it not because thou art not 
‘HAPPY? Because the Thou (sweet gentleman) is not sufficiently 

* honoured, nourished, soft-bedded, and lovingly cared for? Foolish 
‘ soul! What Act of Legislature was there that thou shouldst be 

* Happy ? A little while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. What 
' if thou wert born and predestined not to be Happy, but to be 
‘ Unhappy? Art thou no hing other than a VuUur^, then, that fliest 
‘ through the Universe seeking after somewhat to eat; and shrieking 

* dolefully because carrion enough is not given thee ? Close thy 

* Byron ; open thy Goctkel 

‘ Es leuchtet mir ein, 1 see a glimpse of it! ’ cries he elsewhere : 

* there is in man a Higher than Love of Happiness: he can do 
' without Happiness, and instead thereof fine Blessedness I Was 

* it not to preach forth this same Higher that sages and martyrs, 
' the Poet and the Priest, in all times, have spoken and sutfoed; 
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* beari^ testimony, ilirough lile through death, of the GodliUe 

* that is in Man, and how in' the Godlike only has he Strength and 

* Freedom? Which God<inspired Doctrine art thou also honoured 

* to be taught; O Heavens! and broken with manifold merciful 
' Afflictions, even till thou become contrite, and learn it I O thank 

* thy Destiny for these ; thankfully bear what yet remain; thou hadst 

* need of- them ; the Self in thee needed to ^ annihilated. By be< 
‘ nignant fever-paroxysms is Life rooting out the deep-seated chronic 
‘ Disease, and triumphs over Death. On the roaring billows of Time, 
' thou art not engulphed, but borne aloft into the azure of Eternity. 

* Love not Pleasure; love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, 

* wherein all contradiction is solved ; wherein whoso walks and works, 
‘ it is well with him.’ 

And again : ‘ Small is it that thou canst tramp'e the Earth with its 

* injuries under thy feet, as old Greek Zeno trained thee: thou canst 
' love the Earth while it injures thee, and even because it injures thee; 
*fnr this a Greater than Zeno was needed, and he too was sent. 
‘Knowest thou that “ Worship of Sorrow f” The Temple thereof, 
‘ founded some eighteen centuries ago, now lies in ruins, overgrown 

* with jungle, the habitation of doleful creatures : nevertheless, venture 
'forward; in alow crypt, arched out of falling fragments, thou hndest 

* the Altar still there, and its sacred Lamp perennially burning.’ 

Without pretending to comment on which strange utterances, the 
Editor will only remark, that there lies beside them much of a still 
more questionable character ; unsuited to the general apprehension; 
nay wherein he himself does not see his way. Nebulous disquisitions 
on Religion, yet not without bursts of splendour; on the 'perennial 
' continuance of Inspiration, ’ on Prophecy; that there are * true 
‘ Priests, as well as Baal-Priests, in our own day:’with more of the like 
sort. We select some fractions, by way of finish to this farrago. 

‘ Cease, my much-respected Herr von Voltaire,’ thus apostrophises 
the Professor: 'shut thy sweet voice; for the task appointed thee 

* seems finished. Sufficiently hast thou demonstrated this proposition, 

* considerable or otherwise : That the Mytlius of the Christian Religion 

' looks not in the eighteenth century as it did in the eighth. Alas, 
'were thy six-and thirty quarto.s, and the six-and-thirty thousand other 
'(quartos and folios, and flying sheets or reams, printed before and 
' ^nce on the same subject, all needed to convince us of so little ! But 
' what next ? Wilt thou help us to embody the divine Spirit of that 
' Religion in a new Mythus, in a new vehicle and vesture, that our 
' Souls, otherwise too like perishing, may live ? What! thou hast no 
'faculty in that kind? Only a torch for burning, no hammer for 
'building? Take our thanks, then, and-thyself away. 

' Meanwhile what are antiquated Mythuses to me ? Or is the God 
‘ present, felt in my own heart, a thing which Herr von Voltaire will 
'dispute out of me; or dispute into me? To the ^Worship oj 
'Sorrow** ascribe what origin and genesis thou pleasest, has not that 

* Worship originated, and been generated ; is it not here f ^ Feel it in 
*thy luMit, and then say whether it is of C>d I This is Belief; all eUo 
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‘is Opinion,—for which latter whoso will let him worry and be 
‘ won led.* 

‘ Neither,’ observes he elsewhere, * shall ye tear out one another's 
‘ eyes, struggling over ** Plenary Inspiration,” and such like: try 

* rather to get a little even Partial Inspiration, each of you for himself. 
‘One Bible 1 know, of whose Plenary Inspiration doubt is not so 
'much as possible; nay, with my own eyes I saw the God’s-Hand 

* writing it: thereof all other Bibles are but Leaves,—say, in Picture- 
' Writing to assist the weaker faculty.* 

Or to give the wearied reader relief, and bring it to an end, let him 
take the following perhaps more intelligible passage : 

' To me, in this our Life,* says the Professor, ‘ which is an interne 
' cine warfare with the Time-‘=pirit, other warfare seems questionable. 

' Hast thou in any way a Contention with thy brother, I advise thee, 
'think well what the meaning thereof is. If thou gauge it to the 
'bottom, it is simply this : "Fellow, see! thou art t^ing more than 
' thy share of Happiness in the world, something from my share: 

‘ which, by the Heavens, thou shalt not; nay I will fight thee rather.” 

* —Alas I and the whole lot to be divided is such a beggarly matter, 
'truly a "feast of shells,” for the substance has been spilled out: not 
' enough to quench one Appetite ; and the collective human species 
' clutching at them !—Can we not, in all such cases, rather say: ''Take 
‘ it, thou too-ravenous individual; take that pitiful additionid fraction 
‘ of a share, which I reckoned mine, but which thou so wantest; take 
‘it with a blessing : would to Heaven 1 had enough for thee!**—If 
‘ Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre be, " to a certain extent, Applied Chris 

‘ tianity,” surely to a still greater extent, so is this. We have here not 
‘ a Whole Duty of Man, yet a Half Duty, namely the Passive half: 

‘ could we but do it, as we can demonstrate it! 

' But indeed Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worthless till 
*it convert itself into Conduct. Nay properly Conviction is not 

* possible till then; inasmuch as all Speculation is by nature endless, 

‘ formless, a vortex amid vortices : only by a felt indubitable certainty 
' of Experience does it find any centre to revolve round, and so fashion 
‘ itself into a system. Most true is it, as a wise man teaches us, that 
'" Doubt of any sort cannot be removed except by Action.’’ On which 
'noundtoolet him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain 
'light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, lay 
' this other precept well to heart, which to me was of invaluable 
‘ service: “ Do the Duty which lies nearest thee” vmich thou knowest to 
‘ be a Duty 1 Thy second Duty will already have become clearer. 

‘ May we not say, however, that the hour of Spiritual Enfranchise- 
'nient is even this: When your Ideal World, wherein the whole man 
'has been dimly struggling and inexpressibly languishing to work, 
‘becomes revealed, and thrown open ; and you discover, with amaze¬ 
ment enough, like the Lothario in Wilhelm Meisler, that your 
'" America is here or nowhere ? ” The Situation that has not its Duty, 

' its Ideal, was never yet occupied by man. Yes here, in this poor,. 
'miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein thou even now 
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' staadest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it out therefrom; and 

* working, believe, live, be free. Fool 1 the Ideal is in thyself, the 
‘ Impediment too is in thyself: thy Condition is but the stuff thou art 
' to shape that same Ideal out of: what matters whether such stuff be 

* of this sort or that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic ? 0 
‘thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest 

* bitterly to tne gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know 
‘ this of a truth: the thing thou seekest is already with thee, “ here or 

* nowhere,” couldst thou only see 1 

'But it is with man’s Soul as it was with Nature: the beginning of 

* Creation is—Light. Till the eye have vision, the whole members are 
' in bonds. Divine moment, when over the tempest-tost Soul, as once 
‘ over the wild-weltering- Chaos, it is spoken: Let there be Light! 
' Ever to tlie greatest that has felt such moment, is it not miraculous 
' and God-announcing ; even as, under simpler figures, to the simplest 
'and least. The mad primeval discord is hushed; the rudely- 
' jumbled conflicting elements bind themselves into separate Firma- 
' ments; deep silent rock-foundations are built beneath; and the 
' skyey vault with its everlasting Luminaries above : instead of a dark 
' wasteful Chaos, we have a blooming, fertile, Heaven-encompassed 
‘ World. 

' I too could now say to myself: Be no longer a Chaos, but a World, 
'or even Worldkm. Produce! Produce! Were it but the pitifulest 
'infinitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it in God’s name! ’Pis 
' the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it then. Up, up 1 Whatso- 
'ever thy hand hndeth to do, do it with thy whole might. Work 
‘while u is called To-day, for the Night cometh wherein no man can 
‘ work.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 

PAUSE. 

Thus have we, as closely, and perhaps satisfactorily as, in such 
circumstances might be, followed Teutelsdrdckh through the various 
successive states and stages of Growth, Entanglement, Unbelief, 
and almost Reprobation, into a certain clearer state of what he him¬ 
self seems to consider as Conversion. ‘ Blame not the word,’ says 
he; * rejoice rafher that such a word, signifying such a thing, has 
’ come to light in our Modern Era, though hidden from the wisest 
’Ancients. The Old World knew nothing of Conversion: ins'ead* 
’ of an Ecce Homo^ they had only some Choice of Hercules. It 
’ was a new-attained progress m the Moral Development of man : 
' hereby has the Huhest come home to the bosoms of the most 
’ Limited; what to i’lato was but a hallucination, and to Socrates 

* a chimera, is now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, your 

* Wesleys, and the pqorest of their I'letists and Methodists.’ 

It IS here then that the spiritual majority of Teufelsdrockh com¬ 
mences : we are henceforth to see him * work in well-doing,’ with the 
spirit and clear aims of a Man. He has discovered that the Ideal 
^^'orkshop he so panted for, is even this same Actual ill-hirnisfaed 
Workshop he has so long been stumbling in. He can say to him¬ 
self : ’ Tools ? Thou hast no tools ? Why, there is not a Man, or 
' a Thing, now alive but has tools. The basest of created animal* 

* cules, the Spider itself, ^ has a spinnmg-jenny, and warping-mill, 

* and power-loom, within its head; the stupidest of Oysters has a 
‘ Papin’s-Digester, with stone-and-lime house to hold it in : every 

* being that can live can do something; this let him do .—TooU ? 
’ Hast thou not a Brain, furnished, furnishable with some glimmer- 
' ings of Light; and three fingers to hold a pen withal? Never since 

* Aaron’s Rod went out of practice, or even befom k, was there such 

* a wonder-working Tool; greater than all recorded miracles have 
’ been performed by Pens. For strangely in this so solid-seeming 

* World, which nevertheless is in continual restless dux, it is 
' appointed that Sound., to appearance .the most fleeting, should be 

* the most continuing of all things. The W(>RD is well said to be 
’ omnipotent in this world : man, thereby divine, can create as by a 

* Fiai. Awake, arise I Speak foitb what is in thee; what God has 

’ given thee, what the Devil shall not take away. Higher task than 
’ that of Priesthood was allotted to no man: wert thou but the 
’ meanest in that sarred Hierarchy, is it not honour enough therein 
' to spend and be spent ? , 
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this Art, which whoso will may sacrilegiously degrade into 
'a handicraft,’ adds TeufeUdr5ckh, ‘have 1 then<^orth abidden. 

’ Writings of mine, not indeed known as mine (for what am //), 
' have fallen, perhaps not altogether void, into the mighty seedfield 

* of Opinion; fruits of my unseen sowing gratifyingly meet me here 
*and there. I thank the Heavens that 1 have now found my 

* Calling; wherein, with or without perceptible result, 1 am minded 
‘ diligently to persevere. 

* Nay how knowest thou,’ cries he,' but this and the other pregnant 
' Device, now grown to be a world-renowned far-working Institution ; 

‘ like a grain of right mustard-seed once cast into the right soil, and 

* now stretching out strong boughs to the four winds, for the birds of 
‘the air to lodge in,—nlay have been properly my doing? Some 

* one’s doing it without doubt was ; from some Idea, m some single 
‘ Head, it md first of all take beginning : why not from some Idea 

* in mine?’ Does Teufelsdrdckh here glance at that ‘ Society FOR 
THE Conservation of Property {Eigenthums-consermrende 
Gesellschaft')^ of which so many ambiguous notices glide spectre¬ 
like through these inexpressible Paperbags ? ‘ An Institution,’ hints 
he, * not unsuitable to the wants of the time; as indeed such sudden 
‘ extension proves : for already can the Society number, among its 

* office-bearers of corresponding members, the highest Names, if 
' not the highest Persons, in Germany, England, France; and 

* contributions, both of money and qf meditation, pour in from all 
‘ quarters; to, if possible, enlist the remaining integrity of the 
‘ world, and, defensively and with forethought, marshal it round this 

* Palladium.’ Does Teufelsdrdckh mean, then, to give himself out 
as the originator of that so notable Eigenthums-conservirende 
(‘Owndom-consefving’) GMsellsihaft; and, if so, what, in the 
Devil’s name, is it ? He again hints : ‘ At a time when the divine 
‘ Commandment, Thou shalt not steals wherein truly, if well under- 

* stood, is comprised the whole Hebrew Decalogue, with Solon's 
' and Lycurgus’s Constitutions, Justinian's Pandects, the Code 
*'Napoleon, and all Codes, Catechisms, Divinities, Moralities what- 

* soever, that man has hitherto devised (and enforced with Altar- 


‘ fire and Gallows-ropes) for his social guidance: at a time, I say, 

* when this divine Commandment has all but faded away f^orn the 

* general remembrance; and, with little disguise, a new opposite 

* Commandment, Thou sheUt steals is everywhere promulgated,— 

* it perhaps behoved, in this universal dotage and deliration, the 
' sound portion of mankind to bestir themselves and rally. When 
' the widest and wildest violations of that divine right of Property. 
’ the only divine right now extant or conceivable, are sanctioned and 
’ recommended by a vicious Press, and the world has lived to hear 
' it asserted that we have no Property in our vary Bodies^ hut only an 

* aci'tdental Possession^ and Life-rent^ what is the issue to be looked 
*|Mr? Hangmen and Catchpoles may, by their noose-gins and 

* baited hUl-traps, keep down the smaller sort of vermin ( bat what, 
*eaoqpt perluq^ some such Universal Association, can protect us 

A ' • 
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'against whole meat*devouring and man-devouring hosts ol Boa- 
' constrictors ? lf| therefore, the more sequestered Thinker have 
' wondered, in his privacy, from what hand that perhaps not ill- 
' written Program in the Public Journals, with its high Prize-Quet* 
' Hons and so liberal Prizes, could have proceeded,—let him now 

* cease such wonder; and, with undivided faculty, betake himself to 
' the Concurrenz (Competition).' 

We ask: Has this same ' perhaps not ill-written Program'^ or 
any other authentic Transaction of that Property-conserving Society, 
fallen under the eye of the British Reader, in any Journal, foreign 
or domestic ? If so, what are those Prize-Questionsj what are the 
terms of Competition, and when and where? No printed News¬ 
paper leaf, no farther light of any sort, to be met with in these 
Paperbagsl Or is the whole business one other of those whimsi¬ 
calities, and perverse inexplicabilities, whereby Herr Teufelsdrockh, 
meaning much or nothing, is pleased so often to play fast and loose 
with us ? 

* 

* 

Here, indeed, at length, must the Editor give utterance to a 
painful suspicion which, through late Chapters, has begun to haunt 
him; paralysing any little enthusiasm, that might still have rendered 
his thorny Biographical task a labour of love. It is a suspicion 
grounded perhaps on trifles, yet confirmed almost into certainty by 
the more and more discernible humoristico-satirical tendency of 
Teufelsdrockh, in whom underground humours, and intricate sar¬ 
donic rogueries, wheel within wheel, defy all reckoning : a suspicion, 
in one word, that these Autobiographical Documents are partly a 
Mystification I What if many a so-called Fact were little better 
than a Fiction ; if here we had no direct Camera-obscura Picture 
of the Professor's History; but only some more or less fantastic 
Adumbration, symbolically, perhaps significantly enough, shadow¬ 
ing forth the same 1 Our theory begins to be that, in receiving as 
literally authentic what was but hieroglyphically so, Hofrath Heu- 
schrecke, whom in that case we scruple not to name Hofrath Nose- 
of-Wa^ was made a fool of, and set adrift to make fools of others. 
Could it be expected, indeed, that a man so known for impenetrable 
reticence as Teufelsdrockh, would all at once frankly unlock his 
private citadel to an English Editor and a iGerman Hofrath; and 
not rather deceptively frilock both Editor and l^ofrath, in the laby- 
rinthic tortuosities and covered ways of said citadel (having enticed 
them thither), to see, in his halt-devilish way, how the fools would 
look? 

Of one fool, however, the Herr Professor will perhaps find 
himself short On a small slip, formerly thrown aside as blank, 
the ink being aU but invisible, we lately notice, and with effort 
decipher^ the following : *What are your historical Facts; still more 
' your biographical? \nit &ou know a Man, above all, a Mankind, 

* by stringing together b«amolls of what thou namest Facts ? The 
' man is the spirit he worked in; not what he did, but what he 
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' became. Facts are engraved Hierograms, for which the fewest have 
**the key. And then how your Blockhead {JDummkopf) studies not 
' their Meaning; but simply whether they are well or ill cut, what he 
' calls Moral or Immoral ! Still worse is it with your Bungler 

* {Packer)', such 1 have seen reading some Rousseau, with pretences 

* o( interpretation ; and mistaking the ill-cut Serpent*of-£ternity for a 
' common poisonous Reptile * Was the Professor apprehensive lest 
an Editor, selected as the present boasts himself, might mistake the 
Teufelsdruckh Serpent-of-Eternity in like manner? For which reason 
it was to be altered, not without underhand satire, into a plainer 
Symbol? Or is this merely one of his half-sophisms, half-truisms, 
which if he can but set on the back of a Figure, he cares not whither 
it gallop? We say not with certainty ; and, indeed, so strange is the 
Professor, can never say. If our Suspicion be wholly unfounded, let 
his own questionable ways, not our necessary circumspectness, bear 
the blame. 

But be this as it will, the somewhat exasperated and indeed 
exhausted Editor determines here to shut these Paperbags, for the 
present. Let it suffice that we know of Teufelsdrockh, so far, if 
‘ not what he did, yet what he became : ’ the rather, as his character 
has now taken its ultimate bent, and no new revolution, of import¬ 
ance, is to be looked for. The imprisoned Chrysalis is now a winged 
Psyche: and such, wheresoever be its flight, it will continue. To trace 
by what complex gyrations (flights or involuntary waftings) through 
the mere external Life-element, Teufelsdrockh reaches his University 
Professorship, and the Psyche clothes herself in civic Titles, without 
altering her now fixed nature,—would be comparatively an unpro¬ 
ductive task, were we even unsuspicious of its being, for us at least, a 
false and impossible one. II is outward Biography, therefore, which, 
at the Blumine Lover’s-Leap, we saw churned utterly into spray- 
vapour, may hover in that condition, for aught that concerns us here. 
Enough that by survey of certain ‘ pools and plashes,’ we have ascer¬ 
tained its general direction : do we not already know that, by one way 
and other, it Aas long since rained down again into a stream; and 
even now, at Weissnichtwo, flows deep and still, fraught with the 
Philosophy of Clothes^ and visible to whoso will cast eye thereon ? 
Over much invaluable matter that lies scattered, like jewels among 
quarry-rubbish, in those Paper-catacombs, we may have occasion to 
glance back, and somewhat will demand insertion at the right place : 
meanwhile be our tiresome diggings therein suspended. 

If now, before reopening the great Clothes- Volume^ wc ask what 
our degree of progress, during these Ten Chapters, has been, towards 
light understanding of the Clothes-Philosophy^ let not our discourage¬ 
ment become total. To speak in that old flgure of the Hell-gate 
Bridge over Chaos, a few flying pontoons have perhaps been added, 
tlmugh as yet they drift straggling on the Flood; how far they will 
reach, when once the chains are straightened and fastened, can, at 
present, only be matter of conjecture. 

So much wf already calculate : Through many a little loophole, we 
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have had glimpbeb inth the iniciuai world of Teufeisdrdckh; ht3 
strange mystic, almost magic Diagram of the Universe, and how ir 
was gradually drawn, is not henceforth altogether dark to us. Those 
mysterious ideas on Time, which merit consideration, and are not. 
wholly unintelligible with such,-may and by prove significant. 
Still more may nis somewhat peculiar view of Nature; the decisive 
Oneness he ascribes to Nature. How all Nature and Life are but 
one Garment, a * Living Garment/ woven and ever a-weaving in the 
*'Loom of Time : ’ is not here, indeed, the outline of a whole Clothes- 
Philosophy; at least the arena it is to work in? Remark too that the 
Character of the man, nowise without meaning in such a matter, 
becomes less enigmatic : amid so much tumultuous obscurity almost 
like diluted madness, do not a certain indomitable Defiance and yet a 
boundless Reverence seem to loom forth, as the two mountain- 
summits, on whose rock-strata all the rest were based and built? 

Nay, further, may we not say that Teufelsdrockh^s Biography, 
allowing it even, as suspected, only a hieroglyphical truth, exhibits 
a man, as it were preappointed for Clothes-Philosophy?^ To looH 
through the Shows of things into Things themselves he is led and 
compelled. The ^Pas.sivity' given him by birth is fostered by £11 
turns of his fortune. Everywhere cast out, like oil out of water 
from mingling in any Employment, in any public Communion, he 
has no portion but Solitude, and a life of Meditation. The whole 
energy of his existence is directed, through long years, on one task . 
that of enduring pain, if he cannot cure it. Thus everywhere do 
the Shows of things oppress him^ withstand him, threaten him with 
fearfulest destruction: only by victoriously penetrating into Things 
themselves, can he find peace and a stronghold. But is not this 
same looking through the Shows, or Vestures, into the Things, even 
the first preliminary to a Philosophy of Clothes f Do we not, in all 
this, discern some beckonings towards the true higher purport of such 
a Philosophy; and what shape it must assume with such a man, m 
such an era ? 

Perhaps in entering on Book Third, the courteous Reader is not 
utterly without guess whither he is bound : nor, let us hop^ for all the 
fantastic Dream-Grottoes through which, as is our lot with Teufels- 
drockh, he must wander, will there be wanting between whiles some 
twinkling of a steady Polar Star. 
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BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

INCIDENT IN MODERN HIS TORY. 

As a wonder-loving and wonder-seeking man, TeufelsdrSckh, from 
an early part of this Clothes-Volume, has more and more exhibited 
himself- Striking it was, amid all his perverse cloudiness, with 
what force of vision and of heart he pierced into the mystery of 
the World; recognising in the highest sensible phenomena, so far 
as Sense went, only fresh or faded Raiment; yet ever, under this, a 
’ celestial Essence thereby rendered visible: and while, on the one 
hand, he trod the old rags of Matter, with their tinsels, into the mir^ 
he on the other everywhere exalted Spirit above all earthly princi¬ 
palities and powers, and worshipped it, though under the meanest 
shapes, with a true Platonic Mysticism. What the man ultimately 
pulposed by thus casting his Greek-nre into the general wardrobe of 
the Universe; what such, more or less complete, rending and burning 
of Garments throughout the whole compass of Civilised Life and 
Speculation, should lead to ; the rather as he was no Adamite, in 
any sense, and could not, like Rousseau, recommend either bodily or 
intellectu^ Nudity, and a return to the savage state: all this our 
readers are now bent to discover; this is, in fact, properly the ^st 
and purport of Professor Teufelsdrockh’s Philosophy of Clothes. 

Be It remembered, however, that such purport is here not so much 
evolved as detected to lie ready for evolving. We are to guide our 
British Friends into the new Gold-country, and shew them the 
mines; nowise to dig out and exhaust its wealth, which indeed 
remains for all time inexhaustible. Once there, let each dig for his 
own behoof, and enrich himself. 

Neither, in so capricious inexpressible a Work as this of the 
Professor's, can our course now more than formerly be straight • 
forward, step by step, but at best leap by leap. Significant Indica- 
t'ons stand out here and there; which for the criticsd eye, that looks 
both widely and narrowly, shape themselves into some ground- 
scheme of a Whole: to sdect these with judgment, so that a leap 
fiom one to the other be possible, and (in our old fi|^re) by chaining 
them together, a passible Bridge be effected: this, as heretofore, 
continues our only method. Among such light-spots, the following, 
floating in much wild matter about Perfect^ility has seemed worth 
clutching at . 
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* Perhaps the most remarkable incident in Modern History,* says 
Teufelsdrockh, ‘is not the Diet of Worms, still less the Battle of 

* Austerhtz, Waterloo, Peterloo, or any o^er Battle; but an incident 
' passed carelessly over by most Historian^ and treated with some 

* degree of ridicule by others: namely, George Fox’s making to 
' himself a suit of Leather. This man, the first of the Quakers, and 
' by trade a Shoemaker, was one of those, to whom, under ruder 01 
‘ purer form, the Divine Idea of the Universe is pleased to manifest 
' itself; and, across all the hulls of Ignorance and earthly Degrada- 

* tion, shine through, in unspeakable Awfulness, unspeakable Beauty, 
‘ on their souls: who therefore are rightly accounted Prophets, God- 

* possessed ; or even Gods, as in some periods it has chanced. 
‘ Sitting m his stall; working on tanned hides, amid pincers, paste- 
‘ horns, rosin, swine-bristles, and a nameless flood of rubbish, this 
' youth had nevertheless a Living Spirit belonging to him; also an 
‘ antique Inspired Volume, through which, as through a window, it 
‘ could look upwards, and discern its celestial Home. The task of 
‘ a daily pair of shoes, coupled even with some prospect of victuals, 
‘ and an honourable Mastership in Cordwainery, and perhaps the 

* post of Thirdborough in his Hundred, as the crown of long faithful 
‘ sewing,—was nowise satisfaction enough to such a mind : but ever 
‘ amid the boring and hammering came tones from that far country, 

* came Splendours and Terrors; for this poor Curdwainer, as we 
‘ said, was a Man: and the Temple of Immensity, wherein as Man 

* he had been sent to minister, was full of holy mystery to him. 

‘The Clergy of the neighbourhood, the ordained Watchers and 
' Interpreters of that same holy mystery, listened with unaffected 
‘ tedium to his consultations, and advised him, as the solution^ of 
' such doubts, to “ drink beer, and dance with the girls.” Blind 
‘ leaders of the blind 1 For what end were their tithes levied and 


eaten ; for what were their shovel-hats scooped out, and their 
surplices and cassock-aprons girt on ; and such a church-repairing, 
and chaffering, and organing. and other racketting, held over that 
spot of God’s Earth,—if Man were but a Patent Digester, and 
the Belly with its adjuncts the grand Reality? Fox turned from 
them, with tears and a sacred scorn, back to his Leather-parings 
and his Bible. Mountains of encumbrance, higher than iEtna, 
had been heaped over that Spirit: but it was a Spirit, and would 
not lie buried there. Through long days ^d nights of silent 
agony, it struggled and wrestled, with a man’s force, to be free: 
how its prison-mountains heaved and swayed tumultuously, as 
the giant spirit shook them to this hand and that, and eme^ed 
into the light of Heaven! That Leicester shoe-shop, had men 
known it, was a holier place than any Vatican or Loretto-shrine. 
‘—“So bandaged, and hampered, and hemmed in,” groaned he, 
*' with thousand requisitions, obligations, straps, tatters, and tag- 
^ra^s, I can neither see nor move: not my own am I, but the 
‘ World’s; and Time flies fast, and Heaven is ^h, and HeU is deep, 
bethink Lhee. if thou hast power of Thought! Why not i 


I 
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' what binds me here? Want, want!—Ha, of what? Will all the 
' shoe-wages under the Moon ferry me across into that far Land of 
‘ Light ? Only Meditation can, and devout Prayer to God. 1 will to 

* the woods: the hollow of a tree will lodge me, wild berries feed 
' me; and for Clothes, cannot I stitch myself one perennial suit of 
‘ Leather ! ” 

* Historical Oil-painting,’ continues Teufelsdrockh, ’ is one of the 

* Arts I never practised ; therefore shall I not decide whether this 
' subject were easy of execution on the canvass. Yet often has it 

* seemed to me as if such first outfiashing of man’s Freewill, to 
’ lighten, more and more into Day, the Chaotic Night that threat- 
' ened to engulph him in its hindrances and its horrors, were pro- 
' perly the only grandeur there is in History. Let some living 
' Angelo or Rosa, with seeing eye and understanding heart, picture 
‘ Georn Fox on that morning, when he spreads out his cutting- 
‘ board for the last time, and cuts cow-hides by unwonted patterns, 
‘ and stitches them together into one continuous all-including Case, 

* the farewell service of his awl! Stitch away, thou noble Fox: 
‘ every prick of that little instrument is pricking into the heart of 
‘ Slavery, and World-worship, and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows 
’ jerk, as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every stroke is bearing 
‘ thee across the Prison-ditch, within which Vanity holds her Work- 
' house and Ragfair, into lands of true Liberty ; were the work done, 
’ there is in broad Europe one Free M^n, and thou art he 1 

‘ Thus from the lowest depth there is a path to the loftiest height; 

* and for the Poor also a Gospel has been published. Surely, if, as 
‘ D’Alembert asseits, my illustrious namesake, Diogenes, was the 
‘ greatest man of Antiquity, only that he wanted Decency, then by 
‘ stronger reason is George Fox the greatest of the Moderns ; and 
‘ greater than Diogenes himself: for he too stands on the adamantine 

* basis of his Manhood, casting aside all props and shoars; yet not, in 

* half-savage Pride, undervaluing the Earth ; valuing it rather, as a 
‘ place to yield him warmth and food, he looks Heavenward from his 

* Earth, and dwells in an element of Mercy and Worship, with a still 
‘ Strength, such as the Cynic’s Tub did nowise witness. Great, 
’ truly, was that Tub ; a temple from which man’s aignity and 
' divinity was scornfully preached abroad : but greater is the Leather 
' Hull, for the same sermon was preached there, and not in Scorn but 

* in Love.’ 

% 

George Fox’s ' perennial suit,’ with all that it held, has been worn 
quite into ashes for nigh two centuries : why, in a discussion on the 
PerfictibiKty of Society ^ reproduce it now? Not out of blind sectarian 
partisanship : Teufelsdrockh himself is no Quaker; with all his pacific 
tendencies, did we not see him, in that scene at the North Cape, with 
the Archangel Smuggler, exhibit fire-arms ? 

For us, aware of his deep Sansculottism, there is more meant in 
this passage than meets the ear. At the same time, who cxy 
avoid smiling at the earnestness and Boeotian simplicity (if indeed 
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then t« not oa underhand satire in it)i with which that ' lorident* 
is here brought iorward; and in the Professor’s ambiguous way, 
as clearly perhaps as he durst in Weissnichtwo, recommended to 
imitation! Does Teufelsdrdckh anticipate that, in this age of refine¬ 
ment, any considerable class of the community, by way of testifying 
against tne * Mammon-god,* and escaping from what he calls * Vanity’s 
Workhouse and Ragfair,' where doubtless some of them are toiled and 
whipped and hoodwinked sufficiently,—will sheathe themselves in 
close-fitting cases of Leather ? The idea is ridiculous in the extreme. 
Will Majesty lay aside its robes of state, and Beauty its frills and 
train-gowns, for a second-skin of tanned hide? By which change 
Huddersfield and Manchester, and Coventry and Paisley, and the 
Fanc^-Bazaar, were reduced to hungry solitudes ; and only Day and 
Martin could profit. For neither would Teufelsdrockh’s mad day¬ 
dream, here as we presume covertly intended, of levelling Society 
{kvelling it indeed with a vengeance, into one huge drowned marsh!), 
and so attaining the political effects of Nudity without its fngorific or 
Other consequences,—be thereby realised. Would not the rich man 
purchase a waterproof suit of Russia Leather ; and the highborn Belle 
step forth in red or azure morocco, lined with shamoy: the black cow< 
hide being left to the Drudges and Gibeonites of the world ; and so 
all the old Distinctions be re-established ? 

Or has the Professor his own deeper intention; ana CAUghs in 
his sleeve at our strictures and glosses, which indeed are but a 
part thereof? 
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CHAPTER IT. 

CHURCH-CLOTHES. 

Not less questionable is his Chapter on Church-Clothesy which h.^^ 
the faither distinction of being the shortest in the Volume. We here 
translate it entire :■ 

* By Church-Clothes, it need not be premised, that 1 mean infinitely 
more than Cassocks and Surplices; and do not at all mean the 

* mere haberdasher Sunday Clothes that men go to Church in. Far 

* from it 1 Church-Clothes are, in our vocabulary, the Forms, the 
' V^esiures, under which men have at various periods embodied and 
‘ represented for themselves the Religious Principle ; that is to say, 
‘ invested the Divine Idea of the World with a sensible and practi- 
‘ cally active Body, so that it might dwell among them as a living and 

* life-giving Word. 

' These are unspeakably the most important of all the vestures and 
‘ garnitures of Human Existence. They are first spun and woven, 
' I may say,, by that wonder of wonders, Society ; for it is still only 

* when **two or three are gathered together” that Religion, spiritually 

* existent, and indeed indestructible however latent, in each, first 

* outwardly manifests itself (as with ** cloven tongues of fire ”), and 

* seeks to be embodied in a visible Communion, and Church Militant. 

* Mystical, more than magical, is that Communion of Soul with 

* Soul, both looking heavenward : here properly Soul first speaks 

* with Soul; for only in looking heavenward, take it in what sense 
' you may, not in looking earthward, does what we can call Union, 

* mutual Love, Society, begin to be possible. How true is that of 

* Novalis: It is certain, my Belief gains quite infinitely the moment 
' I can convince another mind thereof! ” Gaze thou in the face of 

* thy Brother, in those eyes where plays the lambent fire of Kindness, 

* or in those where rages the lurid conflagration of Anger ; feel how 
‘ thy own so quiet Soul is straightway involuntarily kindled with the 

* like, and ye blaze and reverberate on each other, till it is all one 

* Umitlcss confluent flame (of embracing Love, or of deadly-grappling 

* Hate); and then say what miraculous virtue goes out of man into 

* man. But if so, through all the thick-plied hulls of our Earthly 

* Life; how much more when it ift of the Divine Life we speak, 
*and inmost Me is, as it were, brought into contact with inmost 
■ Mb! 

* Thus was it that I said, the Church-Clothes are first spun and 
‘ woven by Society ; outward Religion originates by Society, Society 
'becomes possible by Religion. Nay, perhaps every conceivable 
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‘Society, past and present, may well be figured as properly and 

* wholly a Church, in one or other of these three predicaments: an 
' audibly preaching and prophesying Church, which is the best; 

* second, a Church that struggles to preach and prophesy, but cannot 
‘ as yet, till its Pentecost come ; and third and worst, a Church gone 
‘ dumb with old age, or which only mumbles delirium prior to disso- 

* lution. >^oso fancies that by Church is here meant Chapterhouses 
‘ and Cathedrals, or by preaching and prophesying, mere speech and 
‘ chaunting, let him,’ says the oracular Professor, * read on, light of 
‘ heart {j^irosten Muthes), 

‘ But with rega^ to your Church proper, and the Church-Clothes 

* specially recognised as Church-Clothes, I remark, fearlessly enough, 
‘that without such Vestures and sacred Tissues Society has not 
‘ existed, and will not exist. For if Government is, so to speak, the 
‘ outward skin of the Body Politic, holding the whole together and 
' protecting it; and all your Craft-Guilds, and Associations for 

* Industry, of hand or of head, are the Fleshly Clothes, the muscular 
' and osseous Tissues, (lying undfr such skin), whereby Society 
‘ stands and works;—then is Religion the inmost Pericardial and 
‘ Nervous Tissue, which ministers Life and warm Circulation to the 
' whole. Without which Pericardial Tissue the Bones and Muscles 
‘ (of Industry) were inert, or animated only by a Galvanic vitality; 

' the SKIN would become a shrivelled pelt, or fast-rotting raw-hide, 

' and Society itself a dead carcass,—deserving to be buned. Men 
‘ were no longer Social, but Gregarious ; which latter state also could 
‘ not continue, but must gradually issue in universal selfish discord, 

‘ hatred, savage isolation, ind dispersion ;—whereby, as we might 
‘ continue to say, the very dust and dead body of Society would 
‘ have evaporated and J)ecome abolished. Such, and so all-important, 

‘ all-sustaining, are the Church-Clothes, to civilised or even to rational 
' man. 

* Meanwhile, in our era of the World, those same Church-Clothes 
‘ have gone sorrowfully out at elbows : nay, far worse, many of them 
‘ have become mere hollow Shapes, or Masks, under which no living 
' Figure or Spirit any longer dwells; but only spiders and unclean 
‘ beetles, in horrid accumulation, drive their trade; and the Mask 
‘ still glares on you with its glass-eyes, in ghastly affectation of Life, 
‘—some generation and half after Religion has quite withdrawn 
' from it, and in unnoticed nooks is weaving forjfherself new Vestures, 

* wherewith to reappear, and bless us, or our sons or grandsons. As 
’ a IMest, or Interpreter of the Holy, is the noblest and highest of 
' all men, so is a Sham-priest {Schdnpi-iester) the falsest and basest: 
‘ neither is it doubtful that his Canonicals, were they Popes’ Tiaras, 
' will one day be tom from him, to make bandages for the wounds of 
' mankind ; or even to bum into tinder, for general scientific or culi- 
’ nary purposes. 

‘iUl which, as out of place here, falls to be handled in my Second 

* Volume, On the Pelingemsiaf or NewHrih of Society j which volume, 

* fts treating practically of the Wear, Destruction, and Re-texture of 
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‘Spiritual Tissues, or Garments, forms, properly speaking, the Trans- 
‘ cendental or ultimate Portion of this my Work on C/oikes, and is 
‘already in a state of forwardness.’ 

And herewith, no farther exposition, note, or commentary being 
added, does Teufelsdrdckh, and must his Editor now, terminate the 
singular chapter on Church-Clothes 1 
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CHAPfER III. 

SYMBOLS. 

Probably it will elucidate the drift of these foregoing obscure ut^r 
ances, if we here insert somewhat of our Professor’s speculations on 
SymMs. To state his whole doctrine, indeed, were beyond our 
compass : nowhere is he moie mysterious, impalpable, than m this of 
‘ Fantasy being the organ of the Godlike and how ‘Man thereby, 
' though based, to all seeming, on the small Visible, does nevertheless 
‘ extend down into the infinite deeps of the Invisible, of which 
' Invisible, indeed, his Life is properly the bodying forth,’ Let us, 
omitting these high transcendental aspects of the matter, study to 
glean (whether from the Paperbags or the Printed Volume) what 
little seems logical and practical, and cunningly arrange it into such 
degree of coherence as it will assume. By way of ^roem, take the 
following not injudicious remarks : 

‘ The benignant efficacies of Concealment,’ cries our Professor, 
' who shall speak or sing ? Silence and Secrecy ! Altars might 
‘ stiill be raised to them (were this an altar-building time) for universal 
‘ worship. Silence is the element in which great things fashion 
‘ themselves together; that at length they may emerge, full-formed 
‘ and majestic, into the daylight of Life, which they are thenceforth 

* to rule. Not William the Silent only, but all the considerable men 

* 1 have known, and the most undiplomatic and unstrategic of these, 
‘ forbore to babble of what they were creating and projecting. Nay, 

* in thy own mean perplexities, do thou thyself but hold thy tongue 
^for one day : on the morrow, how much clearer are thy purposes, 
‘ and duties; what wreck and rubbish have those mute workmen 
‘ within thee swept away, when intrusive noises were shut out! 
‘ Speech is too often not, as the Frenchman defined it, the att of 

* concealing Thought; but of quite stifling and suspending Thought, 
‘ so that there is none to conceal. Speech too is gfeat, but not the 
‘ greatest. As the Swiss Inscription says : Sprechm isi silbem, 
‘ Schweigen ist golden peech is silvern, Silence is golden); or 
‘ as 1 might rather express it: Speech is of Time* Silence is of 
‘ Eternity. 

‘Bees will not work except in darkness; Thought will not ^ork 
‘ except in Silence : neither will Virtue work except in Secrecy. Let 
' not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth I Neither shalt 
^ thou prate even to thy own heart of “ those secrets known to aU.” 
‘ Is not Shame the sou of all Virtue, of all good manners, and good 
' morais? Like odier plants, Virtue will not grow unless its root be 
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' hidden, buried from the eye of the sun. Let the sun shine on it, 

* nay, do but look at it privily thyself, the root withers, and no flower 

* will glad thee. O my Friends, when we view the fair clustering 

* flowers that over-wreathe, for example, the Marriage-bower, anu 
' encircle man’s life with the fragrance and hues of Heaven, what 
‘ hand will not smite the foul plimderer that grubs them op by the 
' roots, and, with grinning, grunting satisfaction, shews up the dung 
’ they flourish in! Men speak much of the Printing Press with us 
‘Newspapers: du Himmeli what are these to Clothes and the 

* Tailors Goose ? 

* Of kin to the so incalculable influences of Concealment, and con- 

* nected with still greater things, is the wondrous agency of Symbols. 

* In a Symbol there is Concealment and yet revelation; here, there- 
‘ fore, by Silence and by Speech acting together, comes a doubled 
‘ significance. And if both the Speech be itself high, and the Silence 
' fit and noble, how expressive will their union be 1 Thus ii\ many a 
‘ painted Device, or simi>le Seal-emblem, the commonest Truth stand:: 

‘ out to us prdclaimed with quite new emphasis. 

‘ For it is here that Fantasy with her mystic wonderland pljsys into 
*the small prose domain of Sense, and becomes incorporated there- 
‘ with. In the Symbol proper, what we can call a Symbol, there is 
‘ever, more or less distinctly and directly, some embodiment and 
‘revelation of the Infinite; the Infinite is made to blend itself with 

* the Finite, to stand visible, and as it were, attainable there, liy 
‘ Symbols, accordingly, is man guided and commanded, made happy, 
‘made wretched. He everywhere finds himself encompassed wi± 
‘Symbols, recognised as such or not recognised : the Universe is but 
‘one vast Symbol of God; nay, if thou wilt have it, what is Man 
‘ himself but a Symbol of God ; is not all that he does symbolical; a 
‘revelation to Sense of the mystic god-given Force that is in him; a 
‘“Gospel of Freedom,” which he, the “ Messias of Nature,” preaches, 

‘ as he can, by act and word P Not a Hut he builds but is the visible 
‘ embodiment of a Thought; but bears visible record of invisible 

* things; but is, in the transcendental sense, symbolical as well as 

* real.’ 

‘ Man,’ says the Professor elsewhere, in quite antipodal contrast 
with these high-soaring delineations, which we have here cut shoft on 
the verge of the inane, ‘man is by birth somewhat of an owl. Per- 
‘ haps too of all the owleries that ever possessed him, the most owlish, 
‘if we consider it, is that of your actually existing Motive-Millwrights. 

* Fantastic tricks enough has man played, in his time ; has fancied 

* himself to be most things, down even to an animated heap of Glass : 

* but to fancy himself a dead Iron Balance for weighing Pains and 
‘ Pleasures on, was reserved for this his latter era. There stands he, 
‘his Universe one huge Manger, filled with hay and thistles to be 

* weight against each other; and looks long-eared enough. Alas, 
‘poor devil I spectres are appointed to haunt him: one age, he is 

* bamdden, bewitched; the next, priestridden, befoded ; in all ages, 
'bedevilled. And now the Genius of Mechanism smothers him worse 
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'than any Nightmare did; till the Soul is nigh choked out of him, 

* and only a kind of Digestive, Mechanic life remains. In Earth and 
' in Heaven he can see nothing but Mechanism ; has fear for nothing 
'else, hope in nothing else : the world would indeed grind him to 
' pieces; but he cannot fathom the Doctrine of Motives, and cunningly 
' compute these, and mechanise them to grind the other way ? 

' Were he not, as has been said, purblinded by enchantment, you 
' had but to bid him open his eyes and look. In which country, in 
' which time, was it hitherto that man’s history, or the history of any 
'man, went on by calculated or calculable " Motives?” What make 
ye of your Christianities, and Chivalries, and Reformations, and 
' Marseillese Hymns, and Reigns of Terror? Nay, has not perhaps 
‘ the Motive-grinder himself in Love f Did he never stand so 

* much as a contested Election ? Leave him to Time, and the medi- 
‘ eating virtue of Nature.' 

‘ Yes, Friends,’ elsewhere observes the'Professor, * not our Logical, 
' Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one is King over us; 1 
‘might say. Priest and Prophet to lead us heavenward ;^or Magician 
‘ and Wizard to lead us hellward. Nay, even for the basest Sensualist, 
' what IS Sense but the implement of Fantasy; the vessel it drinks out 
‘of? Ever in the dullest existence, there is a sheen either of Inspira- 
' tion or of Madness (thou partly hast it in thy choice, which of the 
‘ two) that gleams in from the circumambient Eternity, and colours 
‘ with its own hues our little islet of Time. The Understanding is 
' indeed thy window, too clear thou canst not make it; but Fantasy 
‘ is thy ^ye, with its colour-giving retina, healthy or diseased. Have 
‘ not 1 myself known five hundred living soldiers sabred into crows’ 
' meat, for a piece of glazed cotton, which they called their Flag; 
‘ which, had you sold it at any market-cross, would not have brought 
‘above three groschen? Did not the whole Hungarian Nation rise, 
‘like some tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic, when Kaiser Joseph 
‘ pocketed their Iron Crown ; an implement, as was sagaciously 
' observed, in size and commercial value, little differing from a horse- 
‘ shoe P It is in and through Symbols that man, consciously or 
' unconsciously, lives, works, and has his being: those ages, more- 
‘over, are accounted the noblest which can the best recognise 
‘symbolical worth, and prize it the highest. For is not a Symbol 
' ever, to him who has eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer revelation 
‘of the Godlike! y 

' Of Symbols, however, I remark farther, that they have both an 
' extrinsic and intrinsic value ; oftenest the former only. What, for 
' instance, was in that clouted Shoe, which the Peasants bore aloft 
‘ with them as ensign in their Bauernkrieg (Peasants’ War) ? Or in 
' the Wallet-and-staff round which the Netherland glorying in 

* that nickname of Beggars, heroically rallied and prevailed, though 

* against King Philip himself? Intrinsic significance these had none: 

* only extrinsic; as the accidental Standards of multitudes more cr 

* less sacredly uniting together ; in which union itself, as above no^, 
'there is ever something mystical and borrowing of the Godlike 
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‘ Under a like category too, stand, or stood, the stupidest heraldic 
‘ Coats-of-arms ; military Banners everywhere ; and generally all 
‘ national or other sectarian Costumes and Customs : they have no 
‘ intrinsic, necessary divineness, or even worth ; but have acquired an 

* extrinsic one. Nevertheless through all these there glimmers some- 
‘ thing of a Divine Idea; as through military Banners themselves, 
‘the Divine Idea of Duty, of heroic Daring ; in some instances of 
‘ Freedom, of Right. Nay, the highest ensign that men ever met and 
‘embraced under, the Cross itself, had no meaning save an accidental 
‘ extrinsic one. 

‘ Another matter it is. however, when your Symbol has intrinsic 
'meaning, and is of itself jf/ that men should unite round it. Let but 
‘ the Godlike manifest itself to Sense ; let but Eternity look, more or 

* less visibly, through the Time-Figure {Zeitbild) 1 Then is it fit that 
' men unite there ; and worship together before such Symbol; and so 
‘ from day to day, and from age to age, supeiadd to it new divincness. 

‘ Of this latter sort are all true Works of Art: in them (if thou 

* know a Work of Art from a Daub of Artifice) wilt thou discern 
' Eternity looking through time ; the Godlike rendered visible. Here 
' too may an extrinsic value gradually superadd itself: thus certain 
‘ Iliads,, and the like, have, in three thousand years, attained quite new 
‘ significance. But nobler than all in this kind are the Lives of heroic 
‘god-inspired Men ; for what other Work of Art is so divine? In 
‘ Death too, in the Death of the Just, as the last perfection of a Woik 
‘of Art, may we not discern symbolic meaning? In that divinely 
‘transfigured Sleep, as of Victory, resting over the beloved face which 
‘ now kmows thee no more, read (if thou canst for tears) the con- 
‘fiuence of Time with Eternity, and some gleam of the latter peering 
‘ through. 

‘ Highest of all Symbols are those wherein the Artist or Poet has 

* risen into Prophet, and all men can recognise a present God, and 
‘ worship the same : I mean religious Symbols. Various enough have 
'been such religious Symbols, what we call Religions; as men stood 
'in this stage of culture or the other, and could worse or better 
' body forth the Godlike: some Symbols with a transient intrinsic 
'worth ; many with only an extrinsic. If thou ask to what height 
‘ man has carried it in this manner, look on our divinest Symbol: on 
‘Jesus of Nazareth, and his Life, and his Biography, and what 
‘followed therefrom. Higher has the human Thought not ^ret 
‘ reached : this is Christianity and Christendom ; a Symbol of quite 
‘perennial infinite character; whose significance will ever demand to 

* be anew inquired into, and anew made manifest. 

‘But, on the whole, as Time adds much to the sacredness of 
‘ Symbols, so likewise in his progress he at length defaces, or even 
‘desecrates them; and Symbols, like all terrestrial Garments wax 
‘old. Homer’s Epos has not ceased to be true; yet it is no longer 
' our Epos, but shines in the distance, if clearer and clearer, yet also 
‘ smaller and smaller, like a receding Star. It needs a scientific tele- 
‘ scope, it needs to be reinterpreted, and artificially brought near us- 
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* before we can so much as know that it was a Sun. So likewise a 
4 day comes when the Runic Thor, with his Eddas, must withdraw 
Mnto dimness; and many an African Mumbo>Jumbo, and Indian 

* Pawaw be utterly abolished. For all things, even Celestial Lumi- 
'naries, much more atmospheric meteors, have their rise, their 
’culmination, their decline.’ 

* Small is this which thou tellest me, that the Royal Sceptre is but 
*a piece of gilt-w'ood ; that the Pyx has become a most foolish box, 
’and truly, as Ancient Pistol thought, “of little price.” A right 
’ Conjuror might I name thee, couldst thou conjure back into these 
’ wooden tools the divine virtue they once held.’ 

’ Of this thing, however, be certain: wouldst thou plant for Eternity, 
' then plant into the deep infinite faculties of man his Fantasy and 
’ Heart; wouldst thou plant for Year and Day, then plant into his 

* shallow superficial faculties, his Self-love and Arithmetical Under- 
’ standing, what will grow there. A Hierarch, therefore, and Pontiff 
’of the World will we call him, the Poet and inspired Maker ; who, 
’ Prometheus-like, can shape new Sj^mbols, and bring new Fire from 
’ Heaven to hx it there. Such too will not always be wanting ; neither 
’ perhaps now are. Meanwhile, as the average of matters goes, we 
’ account him Legislator and wise who can so much as tell when » 
’ Symbol has grown old, and gently remove it. 

’ When, as the last English Coronation* was preparing,’ concludes 
this wonderful Professor, ‘ I read in their Newspapers that the 
’ “ Champion of England,” he who must offer battle to the Universe 

* for his new King, had brought it so far that he copld now “ mount 
’ his horse with little assistance,” 1 said to myself: Here also we 
' have a Symbol well nigh superannuated. Alas, move whithersoever 
’you may, are not the tatters and rags of superannuated worn-out 
‘Symbols fin this Ragfair of a World) dropping off everywhere, to 
‘ hoodw'ink, to halter, to tether you; nay, if you shake them not aside, 
‘tliieatening to accumulate, and perhaps produce suilbcation. 


* That of George IV.—Ed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HELOTAGE. 

At this point we determine on adverting shortly, or rather reverting, 
to u certain Tract of Hofiath Ileuschrecke’s, entitled Institute fur the 
Repression of Fupulatton ; which lies, dishonourably enough (with 
torn leaves, and a perceptible smell of aloetic drugs), stuffed into the 
liag Pisces. Not indeed for the sake of the Tract itself, which we 
admire little; but of the marginal Notes, evidently m Teufelsdi dekh’s 
hand, which rather copiously fringe it. A few of these may be in their 
right place here. 

Into the Hofrath’s Institute^ with its extraordinary schemes, and 
machinery of Corresponding Boards and the like, we shall not so 
much as glance. Enough for us to understand that Heuschrecke is a 
disciple of Malthus; and so zealous for the doctrine, that his zeal 
almost literally eats him up. A deadly fear of Population possesses 
the Hofrath; something like a fixed-idea; undoubtedly akin to the 
more diluted forms of Madness. Nowhere, m that quarter of his 
intellectual woj^ld, is there light; nothing but a grim shadow of 
Hunger; open mouths opening wider and wider; a world to termi¬ 
nate by the friglnfulest consummation : by its too dense inhabitants, 
famished into delirium, universally eating one another. To make air 
for himself in which strangulation, choking enough to a benevolent 
heart, the Hofrath founds, or proposes to found, this Institute of his, 
as the best he can do. It is only with our Professor's comments 
thereon that we concern ourselves. 

First, then, remark that Teufelsdrockh, as a speculative Radical, 
has his own notions about human;'dignity; that the Zalidarm palaces 
and courtesies have not made him forgetful of the Futteral cottages. 
On the blank cover of Heuschrecke’s Tract, we find the following 
indistinctly engrossed; 

‘Two men I honour, and no third. First, the toil worn Craftsman 
‘ that with earth-made Implement laboriously conquers the Earth, 

* and makes her man’s. Venerable to me is the hard Hand; crooked, 

* coarse; wherein notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, indefcasibly 
‘ royal, as of the Sceptre of this PUnct. Venerable too is the rugged 
‘ face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence; for it is 
‘ the face of a Man h\ing manlike. Oh, but the more venerable for 
‘tfay rudeness, and even because we must pity as well as love thee i 

* Hardly-entreated Brother I For us was thy back so bent, for us 

* were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed; thou wert our 

* Conscript, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so 
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' marred. For in thee too lay a god-created Form, but it waa not to 

* be unfolded ; encrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions and 

* defacements of Labour; and thy body, like thy soul, was not to know 
' freedom. Yet toil on, toil on : thou art in thy duty, be out of it who 

* may; thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

* A second man I honour, and still more highlv : Him who is seen 

* toiling tor the spiritually indispensable; not oaily bread, but the 
‘ Bread of Life. Is not he too in his duty; endeavouring towards 

* inward Harmony; revealing this, by act or by word, through all his 
‘ outward endeavours, be they high or low ? Highest of all, when his 

* outward and his inward endeavour are one: when we can name him 

* Artist; not earthly Craftsman only, but inspired Thinker, who with 

* heaven-made Implement conquers Heaven for us! If the poor and 

* humble toil that we have Food, must not the high and glorious tail 

* for him in return, that we have Light, have Guidance, Freedom, 

* Immortality ?—These two, in all their degrees, 1 honour: all else is 
' chaff and dust, which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 

* Unspeakably touching is it, however, when 1 find both dignities 

* united; and he that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man^s 

* wants, is also toiling inwardly for the highesr. Sublimer in this 

* world know 1 nothing than a Peasant Saint, could such now any 

* where be met with. Such a one will take thee back to Nazareth 

* Itself; thou wilt see the splendour of Heaven spring forth from the 

* humblest depths of Earth, like a light shining in great darkness.’ 

And again: * It is not because of his toils that I lament for the 

* poor: we must all toil, or steal (howsoever we name our stealing), 

* which is worse; no faithful workman finds his task a pastime. The 

* poor is hungry and athirst; but for him also there is food and drink: 

* he is heavy-laden and weary; but for him also the Heavens send 

* Sleep, and of the deepest; in his smoky cribs, a clear dewy 
' heaven of Rest envelopes him, and fitful glitterings of cloud-skirted 

* Dreams. But what 1 do mourn over is, that the lamp of his soul 

* should go out; that no ray of heavenly, or even of earthly know- 

* ledge, should visit him; but, only in the haggard darkness, like two 

* spectres, Fear and Indignation. Alas, while the.Body stands so broad 

* and^ brawny, must the Soul lie blinded, dwarfed, stupified, almost 

* annihilated t Alas, was this too a Breath of God; bestowed in 

* Heaven, but on earth never to be unfolded!—That there should one 

* Man die Ignorant who had capacity for Knowledge, this I call a 

* tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty times in the minute, as 
‘ by some computations it does. The miserable fraction of Science 

* which our united Mankind, in a wide Universe of Nescience, has 

* acquired, why is not this, with all diligence, imparted to all ? ’ 

Quite in an opposite strain is the following: * The old Spartans had 

* a wiser methoa ; and went out and hunted down their Helots, and 

* speared and spitted them, when they grew too numerous. With our 
' improved fissmons of hunting, Herr Hofirath, now after the invention 

* of fire-arms, and standing armies, how much easier were such a 
*huiitt Perhaps in the most thickly-peopled country, some tbnie 
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' days annually might suffice io shoot all the able-bodied Paupers that 
' had accumulated with in the year. Let Governments think of Ais. 

* The expense were trifling: nay, the very carcasses would pay it. 

* Have them salted and barrelled ; could not you victual therewith, if 
‘ not Army and Navy, yet richly such infirm Paupers, in workhouses 

* and elsewhere, as enlightened Charity, dreading no evil of them, 
^ might see good to keep alive ?' 

‘ And yet,’ writes he farther on, * there must be something wrong. 

* A full formed Horse will, in any market, bring from twenty to as 
‘ high as two hundred Friederichs d’or : such is his worth to the 
’ world. A full-formed Man is not only worth nothing to the world, 

‘ but the world could afford him a round sum would he simply engage 
‘to go and hang himself. Nevertheless, which of the two was the 
' more cunningly-devised article, even as an Engine ? Good Heavens 1 
' A white European Man, standing on his two Legs, with his two five- 
‘ fingered Hands at his shacklebones, and miraculous Head on his 
‘ shoulders, is worth, I should say, from fifty to a hundred Horses !’ 

‘True, thou Gold-Hofrath,’ cries the Professor elsewhere: ‘too 

* crowded indeed 1 Meanwhile, what portion of this inconsiderable 
‘ terraqueous Globe have ye actually tilled and delved, till it will grow 
‘ no more ? How thick stands your Population in the Pampas and 
‘ Savannas of America; round ancient Carthage, and in the 
‘ interior of Africa ; on both slopes of the Altaic chain, m the central 
‘ Platform of Asia; in Spain, Grepce, Turkey, Crim Tartary, the 
‘ Curragh of Kildare ? One man, in one year, as I have understood 
' it, if you lend him Earth, will feed himself and nine others. Alas, 

‘ where now are the Hengsts and Alarics of our still glowing, still 
‘ expanding Europe ; who, when their home is grown too narrow, will 
‘ enlist and, like Fire-pillars, guide onwards those superfluous masses 

* of indomitable living Valour ; equipped, not now with the battle axe 

* and war chariot, but with the steam-engine and ploughshaie? Wliere 
< are they ?—Pieserving their Game I ’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PHfLNIX. 

PumNG whkh four singular Chapters together, and alongside ol 
them numerous hints, and eveh direct utterances, scattered over these 
Writings of his, we come upon the startling yet not quite unlooked- 
for conclusion that Teufelsdruckh is one of those who consider 
Society, properly so-callcd, to be as good as extinct; and that only 
the Gregarious feelings, and old inherited habitudes, at this juiicturi^ 
holds us from Dispersion, and universal national, civil, domestic and 
personal warl He says expressly: * For the last three centuries, 

* above all, for the last thiee quarters of a centur]^, that same Peri-. 

* cardial Nervous Tissue (as we named it) of Religion, where lies the 
' Life-essence of Society, has been smote at and perforated, needfully 

* and needlessly ; till now it is ^uite rent into snreds ; and Society, 

‘ long pining, diabetic, consumptive, can be regarded as defunct; for 

* those spasmodic, galvanic sprawlings are not life; neither indeed 

* will they endure, galvanise as you may, beyond two days.* 

* Call ye that a Society,* cries he again, ' where there is no longer 

* any social Idea extant ; not so much as the Idea of a common 

* Home, but only of a common, over-crowded Lodging-house ? Where 

* each, isolated, regardless of his neighbour, turned against his neigh- 
‘ hour, clutches what he can get, and cries “ Mine! ” and calls it 

* Peace, because, in the cut-purse and cut-throat Scramble, no steel 

* knives, but only a far cunninger sort, can be employed ? Where 

* Friendship, Communion, has become an incredible tradition; and 

* your holiest Sacramental Supper is a smoking Tavern Dinner, with 

* Cook for Evangelist ? Where your Priest has no tongue but for 
‘ plate-licking *. and your high Guides and Governors cannot guide ; 
' but on all hands hear it passionately proclaimed: Laisuz fvdrz ; 
' Leave us alone of your guidance, such light is darker than darkness { 

* eat your wages arid sleep! 

' Thus, too^* continues he, * must an observant eyt discern every- 

* where that saddest spectacle : The Poor perishing, like ne^flected, 

* foundered Draught-Cattle, of Hunger and Overwork ; the Ric^ still 

* more wretchedly, of Idleness, Satiety, and Overgrowth. The Highest 

* in rank, at length, without honour from the Lowest; scaredy, with 

* a litUe mouth-honour, as from tavern-waiters who eaepect to put it 

* in the biU. Once sacred Symbols 6utt«ing as en^y Pagean^ 

* whereof men grudge even the expense; a w(»:ld becoming dis- 

* mantled: in one word, the Chukch fallen speechless, from obesity 
«and apoplexy; the SfMTE shrunken into a Police-Office. stiaUened 
I to get lU pay 1' 
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We might ask, are there many ' observant eyesi* belonging to 
Practical men, in England or elsewhere, which have descried these 
phenomena; or is it only from the mystic elevation of a German 
Wahngassg that such wonders are visible ? Teufelsdrockh contends 
that the aspect of a ‘ deceased or expiring Societ/^ fronts us every¬ 
where, so that whoso runs may read. * What, for example,’ says he, 

' is the ^ universally arrogated Virtue, almost the sole remaining 
‘ Catholic Virtue, of these days.^ For some half century, it has been 

* the thing you name, Independence ” Suspicion of “ Serv'ility,” of 
‘ reverence for Superiors the very dogleech is anxious to disavow. 

* Fools I Were your Superiors worthy to govern, and you worthy to 
‘ obey, reverence for ^em were even your only possible freedom. 

' Independence, in all’kinds, is rebellion; if unjust rebellion, why 

* parade it, and everywhere prescribe it ? ’ 

But what then ? Are we returning, as Rousseau prayed, to the 
state of Nature? *The Soul Politic having departed,’ says Teufels¬ 
drockh, ‘what can follow but that the Body Politic be decently 
' interred, to avoid putrescence? Liberals, Economists, Utilitarians 

* enough I see marching with its bier, and chaunting loud paeans, 

' towards the funeral-pile, where, amid wailings from some, and 
‘ satumalian revelries fi om the most, the venerable Corpse is to be 
' burnt. Or, in plain words, that these men, Liberals, Utilitarians, 

‘ or whatsoever they are called, will ultimately carry their point and 
' dissever and destroy most existing Institutions of Society, seems a 

* thing which has some time ago ceased to be doubtful. 

‘ Do we not see a little subdivision of the grand Utilitarian Arma- 
' ment come to light even m insulated England ? A living nucleus, 

‘ that will attract and grow, does at length appear there also *, and 
‘ under curious phasis; properly as the inconsiderable fag-end, and so 
‘ far in the rear of the others as to fancy itself the van. Our Euro- 
‘ pean Mechanisers are a sect of boundless diffusion, activity, and co- 
‘ operative spirit: has not Utilitarianism flourished in high places of 
‘ Thought, here among ourselves, and in every European country, at 
‘ some time or other, within the last fifty years ? If now in all 
‘ countries, except perhaps England, it has ceased to flourish, or 

* indeed to exist, among Thinkers, and sunk to Journalists and the 

* popular mass,—who secs not that, as hereby it no longer preaches, 

* so the reason is, it now needs no Preaching, but is in full universal 
‘ Action, the doctrine everywhere known, and enthusiastically laid to 

* hearth The fit pabulum, in these times, for a certain rugged work* 

‘ shop-intellect and heart, nowise without their corresponding work- 

* shop-strength and ferocity, it requires but to be stated in such scenes 
' to make proselytes enough.—^Admirably calculated for destroying, 

* only not tor rebuilding I It spreads like a sort of Dog-madness ; till 

* ^ wlKde World-kennel will be rabid : th^ woe to the Huntsmen, 

^ with or wiUiout their whips 1 They should have given the quadru- 
' peds water^* adds he; ‘the water, namely, of K^wledga and of 
' Life, while it was yet time.’ 

Thus, if Professor TeufelsdrSckh can be relied on, we^are at ihis 
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hour in a most critical condition ; beleagured by that boundless 

* Armament of Mechanisers ’ and Unbelievers, threatening to strip us 
bare ! * The World/ says he, * as it needs must, is under a process 

* of devastation and waste, which, whether by silent assiduous corro- 

* sion, or open quicker combustion, as the case chances, wiU effectu- 
‘ ally enough annihilate the past Forms of Society; replace them with 

* what it may. For the present, it is contemplated diat when man’s 

* whole Spiritual Interests are once divested^ these innumerable stript* 

' off Garments shall mostly be burnt; but the sounder Rags among 
*them be quilted together into one huge Irish watch-coat for Che 

* defence of the Body only I'—This, we think, is but Job's news to the 

* humane reader. 

* Nevertheless,’ cries Teufelsdrockh, ‘ who can hinder it; who is 

* there that can clutch into the wheel-spokes of Destiny, and say to 
’ the Spirit of the Time : Turn back, 1 command thee ?—Wiser were 

* it that we yielded to the Inevitable and Inexorable, and accounted 

* even this the best.’ 

Nay, might not an attentive Editor, drawing his own inferences, 
from what stands written, conjecture that Teufelsdrockh individually 
had yielded to this same ‘ Inevitable and Inexorable ' heartily enough; 
and now sat waiting the issue, with his natural diabohco-angelical 
Indifference, if not even Placidity ? Did we not hear him complain 
that the World was a * huge Ragfair,’ and the * rags and tatters of old 
Symbols ’ were raining down everywhere, like to drift him in, and 
suffocate him? What with those ’ unhunted Helots’ of his ; and the 
uneven sic-vos-non'Vobis pressure, and hard-crashing collision he is 
pleased to discern in existing things: what with the so hateful * empty 
Masks,’ full of beetles and spiders, yet glaring out on him, from their 
glass-eyes, ’ with a ghastly affectation of lim,’—we feel entitled to 
conclude him even willing that much should be thrown to the Devil, 
so it were but done gently! Safe himself in that ’ Pinnacle of Weiss- 
nichtwo,’ he would consent, with a tragic solemnity, that the monster 
UTILITARIA held back, indeed, and moderated by nose-rings, 
halters, foot-shackles, and every conceivable modification of rope, 
shotdd go forth to do her work ;—^to tread down old ruinous Palaces 
and Temples, with her broad hoof, till the whole were trodden down, 
that new and better might be built! Remarkable in this point of view 
are the following sentences. 

' Society,’ says he, ‘ is not dead; that Carcass, ^which you call dead 
' Sodety, is but her mortal coil which she has shuffled off, to assume 

* a nobler; she herself, through perpetual metamorphoses, in fiurer 
' and fairer development, has to live till Time also merge in Eternity 

* Wheresoever two or three Living Men are gathered together, there 

* is Sodety; or there it will be, with its cunning mechanisms imd 
’ stupendous structures, overspreading this little Globe, and reaching 

* upwards to Heaven and downwards to Gehenna : for always, under 
' one or the other figure, it has two authentic Revdationi^ of a God 

* ai<d of a Devil; the Pulpit, namely, and the Gallows.’ 

Indeed, we already heard him speak of * Religion, in unnoticed 
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nooks, weaving for herself new Vestures; ’—Teufelsdrdckh himself 
being one of the loom-treadles! Elsewhere he quotes without censure 
that strange aphorism of Saint-Simon's, concerning which and whom 
so much were to be said: ^ Dage qtiune txveueU iraditiim a 

plod jusqt^ id dans U passim est aevant nous ; The golden age, which 
a blind tradition has hitherto placed in the Past, is Before us.*—But 
listen again: 

* When the Phcenix is fanning her funeral pyre, will there not be 
' sparks flying ? Alas, some millions of men, and among^ them such 

* as a Napoleon, have already been licked into that high-eddying 

* Flame, and like moths consumed there. Still also have we to fear 
' that incautious beards will get singed. 

‘ For the rest, in what vear of grace such Phcenix-cremation will 

* be completed, you need not ask. The law of Perseverance is 

* among the deepest in man: by nature he hates change; seldom 

* will he quit his old house till it has actually fallen about his ears. 

* Thus have 1 seen solemnities linger as Ceremonies, sacred Symbols 

* as Idle Pageants, to the extent of three hundred years and more 

* after all life and sacredness had evaporated out of them. And then, 

‘ finally, what time the Phoenix Death-Birth itself will require, de- 
' pends on unseen contingencies.—Meanwhile, would Destiny offer 

* Mankind that after, say two centuries of convulsion and conftagra- 

* tion, more or less vivid, the fire-creation should be accomplished, 

* and we find oftrselves again in a Living Society, and no longer 

* fighting but working—were it not perhaps prudent in Mankind to 

* strike the bargain ? ’ 

Thus is Teufelsdriickh content that old sick Society should be 
deliberately burnt (alas ! with quite other fuel than spice-wood); in 
the/aith that she is a Phcenix ; and that a new heavenborn young one 
will rise out of her ashes 1 We ourselves, restricted to the duty of 
Indicator, shall forbear commentary. Meanwhile, will not the judicious 
reader shake his head, and reproachfully, yet more in sorrow than in 
anger, say or think : From a Doctor utriusque JuriSy titular Profes¬ 
sor in a University, and a man to whom hitherto, for his services, 
Society, bad as she is, has given not only food and raiment (of a 
kind) but books, tobacco and gukguk, we expected more gratitude 
to his benefactress ; and lei • of a blind trust in the future, which 
resembles that rather of a philosophical Fatalist and Enthusiast, than 
of ; solid householder paying scot and lot in a Christian country. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OLD CLOTHES. 

As mentioned above, Teufelsdrockh, though a Sansculottist, is io 
practice probably the politest man extant: his whole heart and life 
are penetrated and informed with the spirit of Politeness ; a noble 
natural Courtesy shines through him, beautifying his vagaries; like 
sun-light, making a rosy-fingered, rainbow-dyed Aurora out of mere 
aqueous clouds ; nay, brightening London-smoke itself into gold 
vapour, as from the crucible of an alchemist. Hear in what earnest 
though fantastic wise he expresses himself on this head: 

* Shall Courtesy be done only to the rich, and only by the rich ? 

* In Good-breeding, which differs, if at all, from High-breeding, only 

* as it gracefully remembers the rights of others, rather than grace- 
' fully insists on its own rights, I discern no special connection with 

* wealth or birth : but rather that it lies in human ^ture itself and is 
' due from aH men towards all men. Of a truth,^ere your School- 

* master at his post, and worth any thing when there, this, with so 

* much else, would he reformed. Nay, each man were then also his 

* neighbour’s schoolmaster ; till at length a rude-visaged, unmannered 

* Peasant could no more be met with, than a Peasant unacquainted 

* with botanical Physiology, or who felt not that the clod he broke 

* was created m Heaven. 

‘ For whether thon bear a sceptre or a sledge-hammer, ait thou not 
‘ALIVE; is not this thy brother alive? “There is but one Temple 
‘in the world,” says Novahs, “and that Temple is the Body of Man. 

* Nothing is holier than this high Form. Bending before men is a 
‘ reverence done to this Revelation in the Flesh. We touch Heaven, 
‘ when we lay our hands on a human Body.” 

‘ On which ground, I would fain carry it farther than most do ; and 
‘whereas the English Johnson only bowed to every Clergymaii, or 
‘man with a shovel-hat, I would bow to every Man' with any sort of 
‘ hat, or with no Eat whatever. Is he not a Temple, then ; the visible 
‘Manifestation and Impersonation of the Divinity? And yet, alas, 

* such indiscriminate bowing serv^es not. For there is a Devil dwdls 

‘ in man, as well as a Divinity; and too often the bow is but pocketed 
‘by the It would go to the pocket of Vanity (which is your 

‘ clearest phasis of the Devil, in these times) j therefore must we 
‘withhold it. * 

* The gladder am I, on the other hand, to do reverence to those 
‘ Shells and outer Husks of the Body, wherein no devilish passion 
Miy longer lodges, but only the pure emblem and effigies of Man; I 
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ffiCAn, to Empty, or even to'Cast Clothes. Nay, is it not to Clothes 

* that most men do reverence: to the fine frogged broad-doth, nowise 
*to the **straddling animal with bandy legs” which it holds, and 
' makes a Dignitaiy of ? Who ever saw any Lord my-lorded in 

* tattered blanket, fastened with wooden skewer ? Nevertheless, I 
‘ say, there is in such worship a shade of hypocrisy, a practical 

* deception : for how often does the Body appropriate what was 
‘ meant for the Cloth only 1 Whoso would avoia Falsehood, which is 

* the essence of all Sin, will perhaps see good to take a different 
‘ course. That reverence which cannot act without obstruction and 

* perversion when the Clothes are full, may have free course when 

* they are empty. Even as, for Hindoo Worshippers, the Pagoda is 

* not less sacred than-the God ; so do I too worship the hollow cloth 
' (!^arment with equal fervour, as when it contained the Man: nay, 

' with more, for 1 now fear no deception, of myself or of others, 

‘ Did not King Toomtabard^ or, m other word^ John Balliol, reign 
•long over Scotland; the man John Balliol being quite gone, and 
‘only the “Toom Tabard” (Empty Gown) remaining? What still 

* dignity dwells in a suit of Cast Clothes ! How meekly it bears its 

* honours 1 No haughty looks, no scornful gesture : silent and 
‘ serene, it fronts the world ; neither demanding worship, nor afraid 

* to miss it. The Hat still carries the physiognomy of its Head : but 
' the vanity and the stupidity, and goose-spcech which was the sign 
' of these two, aivgone. The Coat-arm is stretched out, but not to 

* strike; the Breeches, in modest simplicity,depend at ease, and now 
' at last have a graceful flow ; the Waistcoat hides no evil passion, no 

* riotous desire ; hunger or thirst now dwells not in it. Thus all is 
' purged from the grossness of sense, from the carkipg cares and foul 

* vices of the World ; and rides there, on its Clothes-horse ; as, on a 
‘ Pega:.us, might some skyey Messenger, or purified Apparition, visit- 
' ing our low Earth. 

* Often, while 1 sojourned in that monstrous tuberosity of Civilised 
' Life, the Capital of England ; and meditated, and questioned 
‘ Destiny, under that ink-sea of vapour, black, thick, and multifarious 

* as Spartan broth; and was one lone Soul amid those grinding 
‘ millions;—often have I turned into their Old-CIolhes Market to 

* worship. With awe-struck heart I walk through that Monmouth 

* Street, with its empty Suits, as through a Sanhedrim of stainless 
‘ Ghosts. Silent are they, but expressive in their silence: the past 
' witnesses and instruments of Woe and Joy, of Passions, Virtues, 

‘ Crimes, and all the fathomless tumult of Good and Evil in ” the 

* Prison called Life.” Friends 1 trust not the heart of that man for 

* whom old Clothes are not venerable. Watch, too, with reverence, 

* that bearded Jewish Highpriest, who with hoarse voice, like some 

* Angel of Doom, summons them from the four winds! On his head, 

‘ Pope, he has three Hats,—a real triple tiara; on either 

‘ hand, are the similitude of winsts. whereon the summoned Gamedts 
‘come to alight; and ever, as he slowly cleaves the air, sounds forth 
‘ his deep fateful note,.as if through a trumpet he were proclaiming,: 
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* ** Ghosts of Life, come to Judraent I ” Reck not, ye fluttering 

* Ghosts: he will purify you in his Purgatory, with fire and with 

* water; and, one day, new-created ye shall reappear. Oh ! let him 

* in whom the flame of Devotion is ready to go out, who has never 

* worshipped, and knows not what to worship, pace and repace, with 
‘ austerest thought, the {mvement of Monmouth Street, and say 

* whether his heart and his eyes still continue dry. If Field Lan^ 

* with its long fluttering rows of yellow handkerchiefs, be a Dionysius’ 

* Ear, where, in stifled jarring hubbub, we hear the Indictment which 
‘ Poverty and Vice bring against lazy Wealth, that it has left them 
‘ there cast out and trodden under foot of Want, Darkness, and the 

* Devil,—then is Monmouth Street a Mirza’s Hill, where, in motley 
‘ vision, the whole Pageant of Existence passes awfully before us ; 
‘ with its wail and jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, cburch>bells 
‘ and gallows-ropes, farce-tragedy, beast-godhood,—the Bedlam of 

* Creation 1 

To most men, as it does to ourselves, all this will seem overcharged. 
We too have walked through Monmouth Street; but with little feeling 
of * Devotion : ’ probably in part because the contemplative process is 
so fatally broken in upon by the brood of money-changers, who nestle 
in that Church, and importune the worshipper with merely secular 
proposals. Whereas Teufelsdrdckh might be in tlmt happy middle- 
state, which leaves to the Clothes-broker no hope Aher of sale or of 
purchase, and so be allowed to linger there without molestation.— 
Something we would have given to see the little philosophical figure, 
with its steeple-hat and loose flowing skirts, and eyes in a fine frenzy, 

* pacing and repacing in austerest thought' that foolish Street; which 
to him was a true Delphic avenue, and supernatural Whispering- 
gallery, where the * Ghost of Life ’ rounded strange secrets in his ear 
O thou philosophic Teufelsdruckh, that listenest while others gabble, 
and with thy quick tympanum hearest the grass grow 1 

At the same time is it not strange that, in Paperbag Documents 
destined for an English Work, there exists nothing like an authentic 
diary of this his sojourn in London ; and of his Meditations among 
the Clothes-shops only the obscurest emblematic shadows ? Neither, 
in conversation (for, indeed, he was not a man to pester you with his 
Travels'), have we heard him more than allude to the subject 

For the rest, however, it cannot be uninteresting that we here find 
how early the significance of Clothes had dawmed on the now so 
distinguished Clothes-Professor. Might we but fancy it to have been 
even in Monmouth Street, at the bottom of our own English Hnk-sea,’ 
that this remarkable Volume first took bein^ and shot forth its 
salient point in his soul,—as in Chaos did the Egg of £ro% one day 
to be hatched into a Universe! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ORGAMC FILAMENIS. 

For us, who happen to live while the World-Phoenix is b irnin); 
herself, and burning sq slowly that, as Teufelsdrockh calculates, it 
were a handsome bargain would she engage to have done * within 

* two centuries,’ there seems to lie but an ashy prospect. Not 
altogether so, however, does the Professor figure it. ‘ In the living 
‘ subject,’ says he, ‘ change is wont to be gradual; thus, while the 

* serpent sheds its old skin, the new is already formed beneath. 
‘ Little knowest thou of the burning of a World-Phcenix, who 
‘ fanciest that she must first burn out, and lie as a dead cinereous 
‘ heap ; and therefrom the young one start up by miracle, and fly 

* heavenward. Far otherwise I In that Fire-whirlwind, Creation 
‘ and Destruction proceed together; ever as the ashes of the Old 
' are blown aboulo do organic filaments of the New mysteriously 
‘spin themselves: and amid the‘rushing and the waving of the 
‘ Whirlwind-Element, come tones of a melodious Deathsong, which 

* end not but in tones of a more melodious Birthsong. Nay, look 
‘ into the Fire-whirlwind with thy own eyes, and thou wilt see.’ Let 
us actually look, then : to poor individuals, who cannot expect to live 
two centuries, those same organic filaments, mysteriously spinning 
themselves, will be the best part of the spectacle. First, therefore, 
this of Mankind in general : 

‘ In vain thou deniest it,’ says the Professor : 'thou ar/ my Brother. 

‘ Thy very hatred, thy very Envy„ those foolish Lies thou tcllest of 
' me in thy splenetic humour : what is all this but an inverted 
‘ Sympathy ? Were I a Steam-engine, wouldst thou take the trouble 
' to tell Lies of me ? Not thou 1 I should grind all unheeded, 

* whether badly or well. 

' Wondrous truly are the bonds that unite us one and all; 
‘ whether by the soft binding of Love, or the iron chaining of 
' Necessity, as we like to choose it. More than once have 1 said to 
‘ myself, of some perhaps whimsically strutting Figure, such as 
‘ provokes whimsical thoughts : “ Wert thou, my little Brotherkin, 
' suddenly covered up within the largest imaginable Glass-bell,,— 
‘ what a thing it were, not for thyself only, but for the world ! Post 

* Letters, more or fewer, from all the four winds, impinge against 

* thy Glass walls, but must drop unread : neither from within comes 

* there question or response into any Postbag; thy Thoughts fall 

* into no friendly ear or heart, thy Manufacture into no purchasing 
' band : thou art no longer a circulating venous-axterial Heart, that 
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* taking and giving, circulatest through all Space and all Time: there 
*ha5 a Hole fallen out in the immeasurable, universal World-tissue, 
‘ which must be darned up again 1 ” 

' Such venous-arterial circulation, of Letter^ verbal Messag^, 

' paper and other Packages, going out from him and coming in, 

* are a blood-circulation, visible to the eye: but the finer nervous 
' circulation, by which all things, the minutest that he does, minutely 

* influence all men, and the very look of his face blesses or curses 

* whomso it lights on, and so generates every new blessing or new 

* cursingj all this you cannot see, but only imag^ine. I say, there 

* is not a red Indian, hunting by Lake Winnipic, can cjuarrel 

* with his squaw, but the whole world must smart for it: will not 

* the price of beaver rise? It is a mathematical fact that the casting 

* of this pebble from my hand alters the centre of gravity of the 

* Universe. 

* If now an existing generation of men stand so woven together, 

* not less indissolubly does generation with generation. Hast thou 

* ever meditated on that word Tradition : how we inherit not Li^e 
' only, but all the garniture and form of Life ; and work, and speak, 

' and even think and feel, as our Fathers, and primeval grandfatners, 

* from the beginning have given it us ?—\Vho printed thee, for 

* example, this unpretending Volume on the Philosophy of Qothes ? 

* Not the Herren Stillschweigen and Company: but Cadmus of 

* Thebes, Faust of Mentz, and innumerable Others whom thou 
'knowest not. Had there been no Moesogothic Ulhla, there had 

* been no English Shakspeare, or a different one. Simpleton I it 
' was Tubalcain that made thy very Tailor’s needle, and sewed that 

* court suit of thine. 

‘ Yes, truly, if Nature is one, and a living indivisible whole, much 

* more is Mankind, the Image that reflects and creates' Nature, 

* without which Nature were not. As palpable life-streams in that 
' wondrous Individual Mankind, among so many life-streams that 

* are not palpable, dow-on those main-currents of what we call 

* Opinion; as preserved in Institutions, Polities, Churches, above 

* all in Books. Beautiful it is to understand and know that a*niought 
' did never yet die ; that as thou, the originator thereof, has gathered 
' it and created it from the whole Past, so thou wilt transmit it to 

* the whole Future. It is thus that the heroic Heart, Uie seeing Eye 
' of the ddst times, still feels and sees in us of the latest; that the 

* Wise Man stands ever encompassed, and spintually embraced, by a 

* cloud of witnesses and brothers; and there is a living, literal 

* Communion of Saints^ wide as the World itself, and as the History 

* Of the World. 

* Noteworthy also, and serviceable for the progress this same 
' Individual, wilt thou find his subdivision into Generations. Gene* 

' rations are as the Days of toilsome Mankind; Death and Birth 

* are the vesper and the matin bells, that summon Mankind to 

* sleep, and to rise refreshed for new advancement What the 

* Father has made^ the Son csm make and enjoy; but has also woih 
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* of bis own appointed him. Thus aii things wax and roil onwards ; 
'Arts, Establishments, Opinions, nothing is completed, but ever 
'complying. Newton has learnt to see what Kepler saw; but 

* there is also a fresh heaven-derived force in Newton; he must 

* mount to still higher points of vision. So too the Hebrew Law- 

* giver is, in due time, followed by an Apostle of the Gentiles. In 
' the business of Destruction, as this also is from time to time a 
' necessary work, thou findest a like sequence and perseverance: 

* for Luther it was as yet hot enough to stand by that burning of the 
' Pope's Bull; Voltaire could not warm himself at the glimmering 

* ashes, but required quite other fuel. Thus likewise, 1 note, the 

* English Whig has, in the second generation, become an English 
' Radical; who, in the third again, it is to be hoped, will become an 

* English Rebuilder. Find Mankind where thou wilt, thou hndest it 

* in living movement, in progress faster or slower: the Phcenix 

* soars aloft, hovers with outstretched wings, filling Earth with her 
' music; or as now, she sinks, and with spheral swan-song immo- 

* lates herself in flame, that she may soar the higher and sing 

* the clearer.* 

Let the friends of social order, in such a disastrous period, lay this 
to heart, and derive from it any little comfort they can. We subjoin 
another passage, concerning Titles : 

* Remark, not without surprise,’ says Teufelsdriickh,' how all high 

* Titles of Honour aome hitherto from Fighting. Your Herzog (Duke, 

* Dux) is Leader of Armies ; your Earl {Jari) is Strong Man ; your 

* Marshal cavalry Horse-shocr. A Millennium, or reign of Peace and 

* Wisdom, having from of old been prophesied, and becoming now 

* daily more and more indubitable, may it not be apprehended that 

* such Fighting-titles will cease to be palatable, and new and higher 

* need to be devised ? 

*The only Title wherein I, with confidence, trace eternity. Is that ol 
’King. 'Kontg (King), anciently Konning means Kenning (Cunning), 
’ or which is the same thing, Can-ning. Ever must the Sovereign ot 

* Mankind be fitly entitled King.’ 

’ Well, also,' says he elsewhere, * was it written by Theologians : a 
’ King rules by divine right. He carries in him an authority from 
’ Go^ or man will never give it him. Can I choose my own King ? I 
' can choose my own King Popinjay, and play what farce or tragedy I 

* may with him : but he who is to be my Ruler, whose will is to be 

* higher than my will, was chosen for me in Heaven. Neither except 

* in such Obedience to Uie Heaven-chosen is Freedom so much as 

* conceivable.’ 

The Editor will here admit that, among all the wondrous provinces 
of TeufelsdrOckh’s spiritual world, there is none he walks in with such 
astonishment, hesitation, and even pain, as in the Political. How, with 
our English love of Ministry and Opposition, and that generous con¬ 
flict of Parties, mind warming itself against mind in their mutua' 
ivrestle for the Public Good, by which wrestle, indeed, is our invaluabk 
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Constiturion kept warm and alive; how shall we domesticate ourselves 
in this spectral Necropolis, or rather City both of the Dead and of the 
Unborn, where the Present seems little other than an inconsiderable 
Film dividing the Past and the Future? In those dim longdrawn ^ 
expanses, all is so immeasurable; much so disastrous, ghastly; your ' 
very radiances, and straggling light-beams, have a supernatural 
character. And then with sucn an indifference, such a prophetic 
peacefulness (accounting the inevitably-coming as already here, to him 
all one whether it be distant by centuries or only by days), does he 
sit;—and live, you would say, rather in any other age than in his own! 

It IS our painful duty to announce, or repeat, that, looking into this 
man, we discern a deep, silent,slow-burning, inextinguishable Radical¬ 
ism, such as fills us with shuddering admiration. 

Thus, for example, he appears to make little even of the Elective 
Franchise ; at least so we interpret the following : ‘ Satisfy yourselves,’ 
he says, * by universal, indubitable experiment, even as ye are now 

* doing or will do, whether Freedom, heavenborn and leading heaven- 
‘ ward, and so vitally essential for us all, cannot peradventure ,be 

* mechanically hatched and brought to light in that same Ballot-6ox 
‘ of yours ; or at worst, in some other discoverable or devisable Box, 

' Edifice, or Steam-mechanism. It were a mighty convenience ; and 
‘ beyond all feats of manufacture witnessed hitherto.’ Is Teufelsdrockh 
acquainted with the British Constitution, even slightly?—He says, 
under another hgure : * But after all, were the problem, as indeed it 
‘ now everywhere is, To rebuild your old House from the top down- 

* wards (since you must live in it the while), what better, what other, 

* than the Representative Machine will serve your turn ? Meanwhile, 

‘ however, mock me not with the name of Free, “ when you have but 
‘ knit up my chains into ornamental festoons.” ’—Or what will any 
member of the Peace Society make of such an assertion as' this : 

‘ The lower people everywhere desiie War. Not so unwisely; there 
‘ IS then a demand for lower people—to be shot I ’ 

Gladly, therefore, do we emerge from those soul-confusing labyrinths 
of speculative Kadicalism, into somewhat clearer regions. Here, 
looking round, as was our best, for ‘ organic filaments,’ we ask, m.iy 
not this, touching ‘ Hero-worship,’ be of the number? It seems of a 
cheerful character ; yet so quaint, so mystical, one knows not what, or 
how littlej may he under it. Our readers shall look with their own 
eyes; a 

* True is it that, in these days, man can do ^most all things, only 

* not obey. True likewise that whoso cannot obey cannot be free, stilt 
’ less bear rule ; he that is the inferior of nothing, can be the superior 
*of nothing, the eq^l of nothing. Nevertheless, believe not that man 

* has lost his faculty of Reverence ; that if it slumber in him, it has 

* gone dead. Painful for man is that same rebellious Independence, 

* when it has become inevitable ; only in loving companionship with 
‘his fellows docs he feel safe; only in reverently bowing down before 
‘the Higher does he fieel himself exalted. 

‘ Or what if the character of our so troublous Era lay even in this : 
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' that man had for ever cast away Fear, which is the lower; but not 
*yet risen into perennial Reverence, which is the higher and highest? 

' Meanwhile, observe with joy, so cunningly has Nature ordered it, 

, ^ that whatsoever man ought to obey he cannot but obey. Before no 
‘ faintest revelation of the Godlike did he ever stand irreverent; least 
' of all, when the Godlike showed itself revealed in his fellowman. 

* Thus^ is there a true religious Loyalty for ever rooted in his heart; 

' nay, in ail ages, even in ours, it manifests itself as a more or less 

* orthodox HerO'WortUp. In which fact, that Hero-worship exists, 

* has existed, and will for ever exist, universally among Mankind, 

* mayest thou discern the corner-stone of living-rock, whereon all 
' Polities for the remotest time may stand secure.' 

Do our readers discern any such corner-stone, or even so much as 
what Teufelsdrockh is looking at ? He exclaims, ‘ Or hast thou for- 
' gotten Paris and Voltaire ? How the aged, w ithcrcd man, though but a 
‘ Sceptic, Mocker, and millinery Court-poet, yet because even he 
' seemed the Wisest, Best, could drag mankind at his chariot-wheels, 

* so that princes coveted a smile from him, and the loveliest of France 

* would have laid their hair beneath his feet I All Paris was one vast 
‘ Temple of Hero-worship; though theie Divinity, moreover, was of 
' feature too apish. 

‘ But if such things,’ continues he, * were done in the dry tree, what 
‘ will be done in the green ? If, in the most parched season of Man’s 
' History, in the most parched spot in Europe, when Parisian life was 

* at best but a scientinc Hortus Siccus^ bedizened with some Italian 
' Gumflowers, such virtue could come out of it; what is to be looked 

* for when Life again waves leafy and bloomy, and your Hero-Divinity 
’ shall have nothing apelike, but be wholly human ? Know that there 
‘ is in man a quite indestructible Reverence for whatsoever holds of 

* Heaven, or even plausibly counterfeits such holding. Shew the 
’ dullest clodpole, shew the haughtiest featherhead, that a soul Higher 
’ than himself is actually here; were his knees stiHened into brass, he 

* must down and worship.’ 

Organic filaments, of a more authentic sort, mysteriously spinning 
themselves, some will perhaps discover in the following passage : 

* There is no Church, sayest thou? The voice of prophecy has 

* gone dumb ? This is even what 1 dispute: but, in any case, hast 
' thou not still Preaching enough ? A Preaching Friar settles himself 

* in every village; and builds a pulpit, which he calls Newspaper. 

* Therefrom he preaches what most momentous doctrine is in him, for 
‘ man’s salvation ; and dost not thou listen, and believe ? Look well, 
’ thou seest everywhere a new Cler^ of the Mendicant Orders, some 

* bare-footed, some almost bare-backed, fashion itself into shane, and 
’ teach and preach, zealously enough, for copper alms and the love of 
‘God. These break in pieces the ancient idols; and, though them- 
' selves too okea reprobate, as idol-breakers are wont to be, mark obt 
‘ the sites of new Churches, where the true God-ordained, that are to 
’ follow, may find audience, and minister. Said I not. Before the n1d 
' skin was imed tke new had formed itself beneath it ?' 
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Perhaps, aiso, in the following; wherewith we now hasten to knit 
up this ravelled sleeve: 

‘ But there is no Religion ? ’ reiterates the Professor. * Fool 1 I tell 
*tbee, there is. Hast thou well considered all that lies in this • 

* immeasurable froth-ocean we name Literature ? Fragments of a 
'genuine Church-flomiVe^ic lie scattered there; which Time will 
'assort: nay fractions even of a Ltiurgy could I point out. And 
‘knowest thou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, and 
‘ dialect of this age ? None to whom the Godlike had revealed itself, 
'through all meanest and highest forms of the Common ; and by him 
' been again prophetically revealed : in whose inspired melody, even 
' in these rag-gathering and rag-burning da} s, Man’s Life again begins, 

* were it but afar off, to be divme ? Knowcst thou none such ? I know 
'him, and name him—Goethe. 

' But thou as yet standcst in no Temple; joinest in no Psalm- 
‘worship; fcelest well that, where there is no ministering Priest, the 
‘ people perish } Be of comfort I Thou art not alone, if thou have 
'Faith. Spake we not of a Communion of Saints, unseen, yet not 
' unreal, accompanying and brother-like embracing thee, so thou be 
‘ worthy ? Their heroic Sufferings rise up melodiously together to 
' Heaven, out of all lands, and out of all times, as a sacred Miserere; 
'their heroic actions also, as a boundless, everlasting Psalm of 
‘Triumph. Neither say that thou hast now no Symbol of the God- 
'like. is not God’s Universe a Symbol of the Godlike; is not 
‘ Immensity a Temple; is not Man’s History, and Men’s History, a 
' peroetual Evangel } Listen, and for organ-music thou wilt ever, as 
' of old, hear the iMurning Stars sing together.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NATURAL SUPERNATURALISM. 

It is in his stupendous Section, headed Natural Su^ef naturalism, 
that the Piofessor fust becomes a Seer , and, after long efForl, such as 
we have witnessed, finally subdues undei his feet this refiaclory 
Clothes-Philosophy, and takes victorious possession thereof. Phan¬ 
tasms enough he has had to struggle with ; ‘ Cloth-wcbs and Cob¬ 
webs,’ of Imperial Mantles, Superannuated Symbols, and what not: 
yet still did he courageously pierce through. Nay, worst of all, two 
quite mysterious, world-embracing I’hantasms, Time and Space, 
have ever hovered round him, perplexing and bewildeiing : but with 
these also he now resolutely grapples, these also he victoriously rends 
asunder. In a word, he has looked fixedly on Existence, tilt, one 
after the other, its eaitlily hulls and garnituics have all melted away; 
and now, to his rapt vision, the interior celestial Holy of Holies lies 
disclosed. 

Here therefore properly it is that the Philosophy of Clothes attains 
to Transcendentalism ; this last leap,* can wc but clear it, takes us 
safe into the promised land, wheie Falmgenesia, in all senses, may be 
consideied as beginning. ‘ Cour.ige, then I ’ may our Diogenes 
exclaim, with better right than Diogenes the First once did. This 
stupendous Section wc, after long painful meditation, have found not 
to be unintelligible, but on the lontraiy to grow clear, nay radiant, 
and all-illuminating. Let the reader, tinning on it what utmost force 
of speculative intellect is in him, do his part; as wc, by judicious 
selection and adjustment, shall study to do ouis: 

‘ Deep has been, and is, the significance of Miracles,’ thus quietly 
begins the Professor ; ‘ far deeper perhaps than wc imagine. Mean- 

• while, the question of questions were ; What specially is a Miracle? 

• To that Dutch King of Siam, an icicle had been a Miracle ; whoso 
•had carried with him an air-pump, and phial of vitriolic ether, might 
•have worked a miracle. To my Horse again, who unhappily is still 
•more unscientific, do not I work a miracle, and magical “Open 
^sesame /” every time 1 please to pay twopence, and open for him an 
•impassable Schlagbaum, or shut Turnpike? 

•”But is not a real Miracle simply a violation of the Laws of 
•Nature?” ask several. Whom I answer by this new question: 
•What are the Laws of Nature? To me perhaps the rising of one 

• from the dead were no violation of these Laws, but a confirmation ; 

• were some far deeper Law, now first penetrated into, and by 

• Spiritual Force, even as the rest have all been, brought to bear on 
*us with its Mateiial Force. 

• Here too may some inquire, not without astonishment: On what 
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'ground shall one, that can make Iron swim, come and declare 
'that therefore he can teach Religion? To us, truly, of the 

* Nineteenth Century, such declaration were inept enough; which 
' nevertheless to our fathers, of the First Century, was full of 
' meaning'. 

*" But is it not the deepest-Law ctf Nature that she be constant? ” 

' cries an illuminated class : " Is not the Machine of the Univet’se 
‘ fixed to move by unalterable rules ? Probable enough, goad 

* friends: nay, 1 too must believe that the God, whom ancient 

* inspired men assert to be ** without variableness or shadow of 
‘turning,” does indeed never change; that Nature, that the Uni- 
' verse, which no one whom it so pleases can be prevented from 
' calling a Machine, does move by the most unalterable rules. And 
' now of you too 1 make the old inquiry: What those same un- 

* alterable rules, forming the complete Statute-Book of Nature, may 
' possibly be? 

‘ They stand written in our Works of Science, say you; in the 
‘ accumulated records of man’s Experience ?—Was Man with bis 
‘ Experience present at the Creation, then, to see haw it all went 
' on ? Have any deepest scientific individuals yet dived down to 
‘ the foundations of the Universe, and gauged every thing there? 

‘ Did the Maker take them into His counsel; that they read His 

* ground-plan of the incomprehensible All; and can say, This 
‘ stands marked therein, and no more than this ? Alas, not in 
' anywise 1 These scientific individuals have been nowhere but 
' where we also are; have seen some handbreadths deeper than we 
' see into the Deep that is infinite, without bottom as without shore. 

‘Laplace’s Book on the Stars, wherein he exhibits that certain 

* Planets, with their Satellites, gyrate round our worthy Sun, at a 

* rate and in a course, which by greatest good fortune, he and the 
‘ like of him have succeeded in detecting,—is to me as precious 

* as to another. But is this what thou namest " Mechanism of the 
' Heavens,” and " System of the World; ” this, wherein Sirius and 
' the Pleiades, and all HerscheVs Fifteen thousand Suns per minute, 

' being left out, some paltry bandful of Moons, and inert Balls, had 
' been—^looked at, nicknamed, and marked in the Zodiacal Waybill; 

* so that we can now prate of their Whereabout; their How, their 

* Why, their What, being hid from us as in the signless Inane ? 

'System of Nature 1 To the wisest man, |ride as is his vision, 

* Nature remains of quite infinite depth, of quite infinite expansion ; 

* and all Experience thereof limits itself to some few computed cen- 
' turies^ and measured square-miles. The course of Nature’s phases, 
' on this our little fraction of a Planet, is partially known to us : but 
' who knows what deeper courses these depend on; what infinitely 
' larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle revolves on ? To the 
‘ Minnow every cranny and pebble, and quality and acddent» of its 
I tittle native Creek may have become familiar: but does the Min- 
*row understand the Ocean Tides and periodic Currents, the 

* Trade-winds and Monsoons, and Moon’s Eclipses; by all which 
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* the condition of its little Creek is regulated, and may, from time to 

* time (f^;fmiraculously enough), be quite overset and reversed ? 
VSuch a minnow is man ; his Creek this Planet Earth; his Ocean 
‘ the immeasurable All; his Monsoons and periodic Currents the 

* mysterious Course of Providence through iEons of iEons. 

* We speak of the Volume of Nature: and truly a Volume it is, 

* —whose Author and Writer is God. To read it 1 Dost thou, does 

* man, so much as well know the Alphabet thereof? With its Words, 

* Sentences, and grand descriptive Pages, poetical and philosophical, 
‘ spread out through Solar Systems, and Thousands of Years, we 
' shall not try thee. It is a Volume written in celestial hieroglyphs, 

* in the true Sacred-wnting; of which even Prophets are happy that 
' they can read here a line and there a line. As for your Institutes, 

^ and Academies of Science, they strive bravely; and, from amid the 

* thick-crowded, inextricably intertwisted hieroglyphic writing, pick 
' out, by dexterous combination, some Letters in the vulgar 

* Character, and therefrom put together this and the other economic 
' Recipe, of high avail in Practice. That Nature is more than some 

* boundless Volume of such Recipes, or huge, well-nigh inexhaustible 
‘ Domestic-Cookery Book, of which the whole secret will in this 
' manner one day evolve itself, the fewest dteam. 

* Custom,’ continues the Professor, * doth make dotards of us 

* all. Consider well, thou wilt find that Custom is the jpeatest ol 
'Weavers; and weaves air-raiment for all the Spirits of the Uni- 

* verse; whereby indeed these dwell with us visibly, as ministering 

* servants, in our houses and workshops; but their spiritual nature 
‘ becomes, to the most, for ever hidden. Philosophy complains 

* that Custom has hoodwinked us, from the first; that we do every 

* thing by, Custom, even Believe by it; that our very ^loms, let 
' us boast of Free-thinking as we may, are oftenest simply such 
' Beliefs as we have never heard questioned. Nay, what is Philo- 
' sophy throughout but a continual battle against Custom; an ever- 
' renewed effort to transcend the sphere of blind Custom, and so 

* become Tran^icendental ? 

' Innumerable are the illusions and legerdemain tricks of Custom : 
‘ but of all these perhaps the cleverest is her knack of persuading us 
' that the Miraculous, by simple repetition, ceases to be Miraculous. 

* True, it is by this means we live; for man must work as well as 
' wonder: and herein is Custom so far a kind nurse, guiding him to 

* his true benefit. But she is a fond foolish nurse, or rather we are 
' false foolish nurselings, when, in our resting and leflecting hours, 
‘ we prolong the same deception. Am I to view the Stupendous with 

* stupid indifference, because I have seen it tw’ice, or two hundred, or 
‘ two million times ? There is no reason m Nature or in Art why 1 
‘ should: unless, indeed, I am a mere Work-Machine, for whom the 

* divine gift of Thought were no other than the terrestrial^ gift of 

* Steam is to ^e Steam-engine; a power whereby Cotton might be 

* spun, and money and money’s worib rc.-ilised. 
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' Notable enough loo. here as elsewhere, wilt thou find the potency 

* of Names, which indeed are but one kind of such Custom-woven, 
' wonder-hiding Garments. Witchcraft, and all manner of Spectre* 
' work, and Demonology, we have now named Madness and Diseases 

* of the Nerves Seldom reflecting that still the new question comes 
^ upon us: What is Madness, what aie Nerves? Ever, as before, 

* does Madness remain a mysterious-terrific, altogether infernal 

* boiling up of the Nether Chaotic Deep, through this fair-painted 

* Vision of Creation, which swims thereon, which we name the Real. 
‘ Was Luther’s Picture of the Devil less a Reality, whether it were 

* formed within the bodily eye, or without it ? In every the wisest 
' Soul lies a whole world of internal Madness, an authentic Demon- 

* Empire; out of which, indeed, his world of Wisdom has been 
‘ creatively built together, and now rests there, as on its dark founda- 

* tions does a habitable flowery Earth-rind. 

' But deepest of all illusory Appearances, for hiding Wonder, 

* as for many other ends, are your two grand fundamental worl^- 
' enveloping Appearances, Space and Time. These, as spun and 
' woven for us from before Birth itself, to clothe our celestial Me for 
' dwelling here, and yet to blind it,—lie all-embracing, as the uni- 
' versal canvass, or warp and w'oof, whereby all minor Illusions, in 
' this Phantasm existence, weave and paint themselves. In vain, 
' while heie on Farth, shall you endeavour to strip them oflf; you can, 

* at best, but rend them asunder for moments,’and look through. 

' Fortunatus had a wi:ihing Hat, which, when he put on, and 
' wished himself Anywhere, behold he was There. By this means 
‘ had Fortunatus triumphed over Space, he had annihilated Space; 
' for him there was no Where, but all was Here. Were a Hatter to 

* establish himself, in the Wahngasse of Weissnichtwo, and make 
' felts of this sort for all mankind, what a world we should have of it! 
' Still stranger, should, on the opposite side of the street, another 
‘ Hatter establish himself *, and, as his fellow-craftsman made Space- 
' annihilating Hats, make Time-annihilating 1 Of both would I pur* 

* chase, were it with my last groschen; but chiefly of this latter. To 

* clap on your felt, and simply by wishing that you were Anywfure 

* straightway to be TAere / Next to clap on youT other felt, and, 

* simply by wishing that you were Any«/^/«, straightway to be Then/ 
'This were indeed the grander: shooting atwill from the Fire- 

* Creation of the World to its Fire-Consummation ; here historically 

* present in the First Century, conversing face to face with Paul and 

* Seneca ; there prophetically in the Thirty-first, conversing also face 

* to face with other Pauls and Senecas, who as yet stand hidden in 

* the depth of that late Time I 

* Or thinkest thou, it were impossible, imimaginable? Is the 
' Past annihilated, then, or only past; is the Future non-extaoti or 

* only future ? Those mystic faculties of thine, Memory and Hoto, 

* already answer: already through those mystic avenues, thou ine 

* Earth-blinded sumuionciit both Past and Future, and cuinmunest 
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' KnXA them, though as yet dairklytand with mute beckonings. The 

* curtains of Yesterday dmp down, the curtains of To-morrow roll 
’ up; but Yesterday and To-morrow both are. Pierce through the 

* Time-Element, glance into the EternaL Believe what thou nndesi 

* written in the sanctuaries of Man s Soul, even as all Thinkers, in all 

* ages, have devoutly read it there: that Time and Space are not 

* God, but creations of God; that with God as it is a universal Here, 
' so is it an everlasting Now. 

‘And seest thou therein any glimpse of Immortality?—O 
‘ Heaven I Is the white Tomb of our Loved One, who died from 
' our arms, and must be left behind us there, which rises in the 
‘ distance, like a pale, mournfully receding Milestone, to tell how 

* many toilsome uncheered miles we have journeyed on alone,—but 

* a pale spectral Illusion! Is the lost Friend still mysteriously 
' Here, even as we are Here mysteriously, with God 1—Know of a 
' truth that only the Time-shadows have perished, or are perishable ; 
‘ that the real Being of whatever was, and whatever is, and whatever 
‘will be, is even now and forever. This, should it unhappily seem new, 

* thou mayst ponder at thy leisure ; for the next twenty years, or the next 

* twenty centuries : believe it thou must; understand it thou canst not. 

* That the Thought-forms, Space and Time, wherein, once for all, 

' we are sent into this Earth to live, should condition and determine 

* our whole Practical reasonings, conceptions, and imagings or 

* imaginings,—seems altogether fit,Just, and unavoidable. But that 
‘ they should, furthermore, usurp such sway over pure spiritual 
‘ Meditation, and blind us to the wonder everywhere lying close on 
‘ us, seems nowise so. Admit Space and Time to their due rank 
‘ as Forms of Tnought; nay, even, if thou wilt, to their quite undue 

* rank of Realities : and consider, then, with thyself how their 
' thin disguises hide from us the brightest God-effulgences 1 Thus, 

* were it not miraculous, could I stretch forth my hand, and dutch the 
‘Sun? Yet thou seest me daily stietch forth my hand, and there- 

* with clutch many a thing, and swing it hither and thither. Art 

* thou a grown baby, then, to fancy that the Miracle lies in miles 

* of distance, or in pounds avoirdupois of weight; and not to see 
‘ that the true inexplicable God-revealing Miracle lies in this, that 
‘ I can stretch forth my hand at all; that I have free force to clutch 
‘ aught therewith ? Innumerable other of this sort are the decep- 

* lions, and wonder-hiding stupefactions, which Space practises on us. 

‘ Still worse is it with regard to Time. Your grand^ anti-magician, 

‘ and universal wonder-hider, is this same lying Time. Had we 
‘ but the Time-annihilating Hat, to put on for once only, we should 

* see ourselves in a World of Miracles, wherein all fabled or 
‘ authentic Thaumaturgy, and feats of Magic, were outdone. But 
‘ unhappily we have not such a Hat; and man, poor fool that he is, 

‘ can seldom and scantily help himself without one. 

* Were it not wonderful, for instance, had Orpheus, or Ampfaion. 

‘ botit the walls of Thebes by the mere sound of his Lyre ? You 

me, W^ho built these wal’s of Weissnkhtwo; summoning our 
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' all the sandstone rocks, to dance «long from the Steinbruch (now 
*B huge Troglodyte Chasm, with frightful green-mantled pools) | 
' and shape themselves into Doric and Ionic pillars, squared ashlar 

* houses, and noble streets ? Was it not the still higher Orpheus, or 
' Orpheuses, who, in past centuries, by the divine Music of Wisdom, 

* succeeded in civilising Man ? Our highest Orpheus walked in 

* Judea, eighteen hundred years ago : his sphere-melody, flowing in 

* wild native tones, took captive the ravished souls of men; and, 

* being of a truth sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though now 

* with thousandfold Accompaniments, and rich symphonies, through 

* all our hearts; and modulates, and divinely leads them. Is that 

* a wonder, which happens in two hours; and does it cease to be 

* wonderful if happening in two million ? Not only was Thebes 

* built by the Music of an Orpheus; but without the music of some 

* inspired Orpheus was no city ever built, no work that man glories 

* in ever done. 

* Sweep away the Illusion of Time; glance, if thou have eyes, 
' from the near moving-cause to its far distant Mover: The stroke 

* that came transmitted through a whole galaxy of elastic balls, was 

* it less a stroke than if the last ball only had been struck, and sent 

* flying ? Ob, could 1 (with the Time-annihilating Hat) transport 
' thee direct from the Beginnings to the Endings, how were thy eye- 

* sight unsealed, and thy heart set flaming in the Light-sea of celesfal 

* wonder ! Then sawest thou that this fair Universe, were it in the 

* meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City of 

* God; that through every star, through every grass-blade, and most 
‘ through every Living Soul, the glory of a present God still beams. 

* But Nature, which is the Time-vesiure of God, and reveals Him to 
' the wise, hides Him from the foolish. 

* Again, could anything be more miraculous than an actual 

* authentic Ghost? The English Johnson longed, aU his life, to see 

* one; but could not, though he went to Cock Lane, and thence to 

* the church-vaults, and tapped on coffins. Foolish Doctor I Did 

* he never, with the mind’s eye as well as with the body’s, look round 

* him into that full tide of human Life he so loved; did he never so 

* much as look into Himself? The good Doctor was a Ghost,as 

* actual and authentic as heart could wish; well nigh a million of 

* Ghosts were travelling the streets by his side. Once more I say, 

* sweep away the Illusion of Time; compress |fhe three score years 

* into three minutes : what else was he, what else are we ? Are 

* we not Spirits, shaped into a body, into an Appearance; and that 
'fade away again into air, and Invisibility? This is no metaphor, 

* it is a simple scientific fact : we start out of Nothingness, take 
‘ figure, and are Apparitions; round us, as round the veriest 
' spectre, is Eternity; and to Eternity minutes are as years and 
' aeons. Come there not tones of Love and Faith, as from celestial 
‘ harp-strings, like the Song of beatified Souls ? And again, do 

* we not squeak and gibber (in our discordant screera-owlish 
'dvbntings and recriminatings); and glide bodeful, and feeble. 
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* and fearful; or uj^roar {polterH\ and revel in our mad Dance 
' of the Dead — till the scent of the morning-air summons 

* us to our stilly Home; and dreamy Night becomes awake and Day ? ' 

* Where now is Alexander of Macedon: does the steel Host, that 
' ydled in 6erce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela, remain behind 

* him; or have they all vanished utterly, even as perturbed Goblins 

* must ? Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and Austerlitz 

* Campaigns! Was it all other than the veriest Spectre-hunt; which 

* has now, with its howling tumult that made Night hideous, flitted 

* away ?—Ghosts I There are nigh a thousand million walking the 

* Earth openly at noontide ; some half hundred have vanished from 

* it, some half-hundred have arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks once. 

* O Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that we not only 

* carry each a future Ghost within him ; but are, in very deed, Ghosts 1 
'These Limbs, whence had we them; this stormy Force; this life- 

* blood with its burning Passion ? They are dust and shadow; a 

* Shadow-system gathered round our Me ; wherein, through some 

* moments or years, the Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. 

* That warrior on his strong war-horse, fire flashes through his eyes ; 

' force dwells in his arm and heart: but warrior and war-horse are a 

* vision ; a revealed Force, nothing more. Stately they tread the 

* Earth, as if it were a firm substance : fool! the Earth is but a film ; 

* it cracks in twain, and warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s 

* sounding. Plummet's? Fantasy.herself will not follow them. A 
' little while ago they were not; a little while and they are not, their 

* very ashes are not. 

'So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the end. 

* Generation after generation takes to itself the Form of a Body; and 

* forth-issuing from Cimmerian Night, on Heaven’s mission appears. 

‘ What Force and Fire is in each he expends : one grinding in the 
‘ mill of Industry ; one hunter-like climbing the giddy Alpine heights 

* of Science ; one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, in 
' war with his fellow:—and then the Heaven-sent is recalled; his 

* earthly Vesture falls away, and soon even to Sense becomes a 

* vanished Shadow. Thus, like some wild-darning, wild-thundering 

* train of Heaven’s Artillery, does this mysterious Mankind thunder 
' and dame, in long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, through the 

* unknown Deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spint-host, 

' we emerge from the Inane; haste stormfully across the astonished 

* Earth ; then plunge again into the Inane. Earth’s mountains are 
' levelled, and her seas filled up, in our passage: can the Earth, which 

* is but dead and a vision, resist Spirits which have reality and are 
'alive? On the hardest adamant some foot-print of us is stamped 
' in: the last Rear of the host will read traces of the earliest Van. 

' But whence ?~0 Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows 
' not; only that it is through Mystery to Mystery, from God and to God. 

‘ *' We are suck stuff 

* As Dreams are made of, and our little Life 

* Is rounded with a sleep! * ” • 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CIRCUMSPECTIVE. 

Here then arises the so momentous question : Have many British, 
Refers actually arrived with us at the new promised country; is 
the Philosophy of Clothes now at last opening around them ? Long 
and adventurous has the journey been; from those outmost vulgar, 
palpable Woollen-Hulls of Man ; through his wondrous Flesh- 
Garments, and his wondrous Social Garnitures; inwards to the 
Garments of his very Soul’s Soul, to Time and Space themselves t 
And now does the Spiritual, eternal Essence of Man, and of Mankind, 
bared of such wrappages, begin in any measure to reveal itself ? Can 
many feeders discern, as through a glass darkly, in huge wavering 
outlines, some primeval rudiments of Man’s Being, what is changeable 
divided from what is unchangeable? Does that Earth-Spirit’s speech 
in Faust: 

* ’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

* And weave for God the Garment thou see^st him by;' 

or that other thousand-times-repeated speech of the Magician, 
Shakespeare: 

* And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

* The cloudcam Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, 

* The solemn Temples, the great Globe itself, 

‘ And all which it uiherit, snail dissolve ; 

' And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

* Leave not a wrack behind; * 

begin to have some meaning for us ? In a word, do we at length 
stand safe in the far region of Poetic-Creation and Palingenesia, 
where that Phoenix Death-Birth of Human Society, and of all Human 
Things, api^ars possible, is seen to be inevitable r ^ 

Along this most insufficient, unheard-of Bridge, which the Editor, 
by Heaven’s blessing, has now seen himself enabled to conclude, if 
not complete^ it cannot be his sober calculation, but only bis fond 
hope^ that many have travelled without accident. No firm ardi, 
overspanning the Impassable with paved highway, could the Editor 
construct; only, as was said, some zigzag series of rafts floating 
tumultuously thereon. Alas, and the leaps frfMn raft to raft were too 
often of a breakneck character; the darkness, the natuxe of the 
sdementf all was against os 1 

Nevertheless, may not here and there one of a thousand, provided 
with a discursiveness of intdlect rare in oiir day, have dear^ 
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the passage, in spite of all ? Happy few 1 little band of Friends ! be 
welcome, be of courage. By degrees, the eye grows accustomed to 
its new Whereabout; the hand can stretch itself forth to work there : 
it ia in this grand and indeed highest work of Palingenesia that ye 
shall labour, each according to ability. New labourers will arrive; 
new Bridges will be built; nay, may not our own poor rope<and-raft 
Bridge, in your passings and re-passmgs, be mended in many a point, 
till it grow quite firm, passable even for the halt ? 

Meanwhile, of the innumerable multitude that started with us, 
joyous and full of hope, where now is the innumerable remainder, 
whom we see no longer by our side ? The most have recoiled, and 
stand gazing afar off, in unsympathetic astonishment, at our career: 
not a few, pressing forward with more courage, have missed footing, 
or leaped short; and now swim weltering in the Chaos-fiood, some 
towards this shore, some towards that. To these also a helping hand 
should be held out; at least some word of encouragement be said. 

Or, to speak without metaphor, with which mode of utterance 
Teufelsdrdckh unhappily has somewhat infected us,—can it be 
hidden from the Editor that many a British Reader sits reading 
quite bewildered in head, and afflicted rather than instructed by the 
present Work ? Yes, long ago has many a British Reader been, as 
now, demanding with something like a snarl: Whereto does aU this 
lead; or what use is in it ? 

In the way of replenishing thy purse, or otherwise aiding thy 
digestive faculty, O British Reader, it leads to nothing, and there 
is no use in it; but rather the reverse, for it costs thee somewhat. 
Nevertheless, if through this unpromising Horn-gate, Teufelsdrockh, 
and we by means of him, hive led thee into the true Land of 
Dreams; and through the Cloihes-Screen, as through a magical 
Piern-PertuiSf thou Tookest, even for moments, into the region of 
the Wonderful, and seest and feelest that thy daily life is girt with 
Wonder, and based on Wonder, and thy very blankets and breeches 
are Mirade 5 ,f^then art thou profited beyond money’s worth, and 
hast a thankfulness towards our Professor; nay, perhaps in many a 
literary Tea* circle, wilt open thy kind lips, and audibly express that 
>ame» 

Nay, farther, art not thou too perhaps by this time made aware 
that all Symbols are properly Clothes; that all Forms whereby 
Spirit manifests itself to Sense, whether outwardly or in the imagi¬ 
nation, are Clothes; and thus not only the parchment Magna Charta, 
which a Tailor was nigh cutting into measures, but the Pomp and 
Authority of Law, the sacredness of Majesty, and all inferior 
Worships (Worth-ships) are properly a Vesture and Raiment; 
and the Thirty-nine Articles themselves are articles of wearing 
apparel (for the Religious Idea) ? In which case, must it not also 
be admitted that this Science of Clothes is a high one, and may 
with infinitely deeper study on thy part yield richer fruit: that it 
takes scientific rank beside Codificatioi^ and Political Economy, 
and the l^eoxy of the British Constitution; nay, rather, from its 
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prophetic height looks down on all these, as on so many weaving- 
shops and spinning-mills, where the Vestures which it has to fashion, 
and consecrate, and distribute, are, too often by haggard hungry 
operatives who see no fazther than their nose, mechanically woven 
and spun ? 

Buf omitting all this, much more all that concerns Natural 
Supernaturaliim, and indeed whatever has reference to the Ulterior 
or Transcendental Portion of the Science, or bears never so remotely 
on that promised Volume of the Palingenesie der menschlichm 
Geselhchaft (Newbirth of Society,—we humbly suggest that no 
province of Clothes-Philosophy, even the lowest, is without its direct 
value, but that innumerable inferences of a practical nature may be 
drawn therefrom. To say nothing of those pregnant considerations, 
ethical, political, symbolical, which crowd on the Clothes-Philo- 
sopher from the very threshold of his Science; nothing even of 
those * architectural ideas* which, as we have seen, lurk at the 
bottom of all Modes, and will one day, better unfolding themselves, 
lead to important revolutions,—let us glance for a moment, and with 
the faintest light of Clothes-Philosophy, or what may be called the 
Habilatory Class of our fellow-men. Here too overlooking, where 
so much were to be looked on, the million spinners, weavers, fullers, 
dyers, washers, and wringers, that puddle and muddle in their 
dark* recesses, to make us Clothes, and die that we may live,—let os 
but turn the reader’s attention upon two small divisions of mankind, 
who, like moths, may be regarded as Cloth-animals, creatures that 
live, move and have their being in Cloth: we mean, Dandies and 
Tailors. 

In regard to both which small divisions it may be asserted, without 
scruple, that the public feeling, unenlightened by Philosophy, is 
at fault; and even that the dictates of humanity are violated. As 
will perhaps abundantly appear to readers of the two following 
Cnapters. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DANDIACAL BODY 

First, touching Dandies, let us consider, with some scientihc 
strictness, what a Dandy specially is. A Dandy is a Clothes* 
wearing Man, a Man whose trade, office, and existence consists in 
the wearing of Clothes. Every faculty of his soul, spirit, purse, and 
person is heroically consecrated to this one object, the wearing of 
Clothes wisely and well: so that as others dress to live, he lives 
to dress. The all-importance of Clothes, which a German Professor, 
of unequalled learning and acumen, writes his enormous Volume 
to demonstrate, has sprung up in the intellect of the Dandy, 
without effort, like an instinct of genius; he is inspired with 
Cloth, a Poet of Cloth. What Teufel&drockh would call a * Divine 
Idea of Cloth’ is born with him ; and this, like other such Ideas, will 
express itself outwardly, or wting his heart asunder with unutterable 
throes. 

But, like a generous, creative enthusiast, he fearlessly makes his 
Idea an Action ; shows himself, in peculiar guise, to mankind; walks 
forth, a witness and living Martyr to the eternal Worth of Clothes. 
We called him a Poet: is not his body the (stuffed) parchment- 
skin whereon he writes, with cunning Huddersfield dyes, a Sonnet to 
his mistress’ eyebrow ? Say, rather, an Epos, and Clotha Virumque 
coHOf to the whole world, in Macaronic verses, which he that 
runs may read. Nay, if you grant, what seems to be admissible, 
that the Dandy has a Thinking-principle in him, and some notions 
of Time and Space, is there not in this Life-devotedness to Cloth, 
in this so willing sacrifice of the Immortal to the Perishable, some¬ 
thing (though in reverse order) of that blending and identification 
of Eternity with Time, which, as we have seen, constitutes the 
Prophetic character ? 

And now, for all this perennial Martyrdom, and Poesy, and 
even Prophecy, what is it that the Dandy asks in return? Solely, 
«ve may say, that you would recognise his existence; would admit 
turn to be a living object; or even failing this, a visual object, or 
tiling that will reflect’rays of light Your silver or your gold 
(beyond what the niggardly Law has already secured him) he 
solicits not; simply the glance of your eyes. Understand his 
mystic si^ificance, or altogether miss and misinterpret it; do but 
look at mm, and he is contented. May we not well cry shame on 
an un^r tieful world, that refuses even this poor boon; that will 
waste iti optic faculty on dried QrQQQddes, and Siamese Twins ^ 
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aad over the domestic wonderful wonder of wonders, n live Dandy. 

f iance with hasty indiderence, and a scarcely concealed contempt! 

lim no Zoologist classes among the Mammalia, no Anatdhntst 
dissects with care : when did we see any injected Preparation of the 
Dandy, in our Museums ; any specimen of him preserved in spirits ? 
Lord Herringbone may dress himself in a snuff-brown shirt and 
shoes : it skills not \ the undiscerning public, occupied with grosser 
wants, passes by regardless on the other side. 

The age of Curiosity, like that of Chivalry, is indeed, properly 
speaking, gone. Yet perhaps only gone to sleep ; for here arises 
the Clotdies-Philosophy to resuscitate, strangely enough, both the one 
and the other ! Should sound views of this Science come to prevail, 
the essential nature of the British Dandy, and the mystic significance 
that lies in him, cannot always remain hidden under laughable and 
lamentable hallucination. The following long Extract from Professor 
Teufelsdrockh may set the matter, if not in its true light, yet in the 
way towards such. It is to be regretted however that here, as so 
often elsewhere, the Professors keen philosophic perspicacity is 
somewhat marred by a certain mixture of almost owlish purblindness, 
or else of some perverse, inedectual, ironic tendency; our readers 
shall judge which: 

* In these distracted times,’ writes he, ' when the Religious 
* Principle, driven out of most Churches, either lies unseen in the 
* hearts of good men, looking and longing and silently working there 
’ towards some new Revelation ; or else wanders homeless over the 
' world, like a disembodied soul seeking its terrestrial organisation, 
' —into how many strange shapes, of Superstition and Fanaticism, 
* does it not tentatively and errantly cast itself 1 The higher 
* Enthusiasm of man’s nature is for the while without Exponent; 
* yet must it continue indestructible, unweariedly active and work 
* blindly in the great chaotic deep ; thus Sect after Sect, and Church 
* after Church, bodies itself forth, and melts again into new meta* 
' morphosis. 

’ Chiefly is this observable in England, which, as the wealthiest 
* and worst-instructed of European nations, offers precisely the 
* elements (of Heat, namely, and of Darkness), in whicn such moon- 
* calves ana monstrosities are best generated. Among the newer 
* Sects of that country, one of the most notalfle^ and closely con- 
* nected with our present subject, is that of the Oandks; concerning 
* which, what little information 1 have been able to procure may 
* fitly stand here. ^ 

* It is true, certain of the English Journalists, men generally 
* without sense for the Religious Principle, or judgment for its 
' manifestations, speak, in their brief enigmatic notices, as if this 
’ were perhaps ratlier a Secular Sect, and not a Religious one : 
* nevertheless, to the psychologic eye its devotional and even 
* sacrificial character plainly enough reveals itself. Whether it 
'belongs lo the class of Fetish-worships, or.of Hero-worships or 
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' Poiytheismsi or to what other class, may in the present state of our 
*intwigence remain undecided {sckweben\ A certain touch of 

* Manicheism, not indeed in the Gnostic shape, is discernible enough: 

* ^so (for human Error walks in a cycle, and reappears at intervals) 

* a not inconsiderable resemblance to that Superstition of the Athos 

* Monks, who by fasting from all nourishment, and looking intensely 

* for a length of time in their own navels, came to discern therein the 

* true Apccfdypse of Nature, and Heaven Unveiled. To my own sur- 

* mise, it appears as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a new modihca* 

* tion, adapted to the new time, of that primeval Superstition, Self‘ 

* Worships which Zerdusht, Quangfoutchee, Mohamed, and others, 
‘ strove rather to subordinate and restrain than to eradicate; and 

* which only in the purer forms of Religion has been altogether 

* rejected. Wherefore, if any one chooses to name it revived Ahri- 
^ manism, or a new figure of Demon-Worship, I have, so far as is yet 

* visible, no objection. 

' For the rest, these people, animated with the zeal of a new Sect, 

* display courage and perseverance, and what force there is in man’s 

* nature, though ever so enslaved. They affect great purity and 

* separatism ; distinguish themselves by a particular costume (whereof 
' some notices were given in the earlier part of this Volume); likewise, 
' so for as possible, by a particular speech (apparently some broken 
^ Ungua^francOy or English-French); and, on the whole, strive to 
' maintain a true Nazarene deportment, and keep themselves unspotted 
' from the world. 

'They have their Temples, whereof the chief, as the Jewish 
' Temple did, stands in their metropolis; and is named AlmacBs^ 
'a word of uncertain etymology. They worship principally by 
'night, and have their Highpnests and Htghpriestesses, who, 

* however, do not continue for life. The rites, by some supposed 
'to be of the Menadic sort, or perhaps with an Eleusinian or 
' Cabiric character, are held strictly secret. Nor are Sacred Books 
' wanting to the Sect; these they call Fashionable Novels: how- 
' ever, the Canon is not completed, and some are canonical and 

* others not 

* Of such Sacred Books I, not without expense, procured myself 
' some samples: and in hope of true insight, and with the zeal 
' which beseems an Inquirer into Clothes, set to interpret and study 
' them. But wholly to no purpose : that tough faculty of reading, 
' for which the world will not refuse me credit, was here for- the 
'first time foiled and set at naught. In vain that I summoned 

* my whole energies (ntieh weidlich anstrengie\ and did my very 

* utmost; at the end of some short space, I was uniformly seized 
' with not so much what I can call a drumming in my ears, as a 
'kind of infinite, unsufferable Jew’s-harping and scrannel-piping 

* there; to which the frightfulest species of Magnetic Sleep soon 
' Supervened. And if I strove to shake this away, aind absolutely 

* would not yield, came a hitherto unfelt sensation, as of Delirium 

* Trementf and a melting into total deliquium , tiU at lasi,^by order of 
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* the Doctor, dreading ruin to my whole intellectual and bodily 

* faculties, and a general breaking>up of the constitution, I reluctantly 

* but determinedly forebore. Was there some miracle at work here ; 

* like those Fire-balls, and supernal and infernal prodigies, which, in 

* the case of the Jewish Mysteries, have also more than once scared 

* back the Alien ? Be this as it may, such failure on my part, after 

* best efforts, must excuse the imperfection of this sketch; altogether 

* incomplete, yet the completest 1 could give of a Sect too singular to 

* be omitted. 

* Loving my own life and senses as I do, no power shall induce 

* me, as a private individual, to open another Fashionable Novel. 

* But, luckily, in this dilemma, comes a hand from the clouds ; 

* whereby, if not victory, deliverance is held out to me. Round one 

* of those Book-packages, which the StillschweigefCsche Buchhand- 

* lung is in the habit of importing from England, come, as is usual, 
' various waste printed-sheets {Mcu:ulaiur-Blatter\ by way of interior 
‘ wrappage; into these the Clothes-Philosopher, with a certain 

* Mohamedan reverence even for waste paper, where curious know- 
' ledge will sometimes hover, disdains not to cast his eye. Readers 
' may judge of his astonishment when on such a defaced stray 

* sheet, probably the outcast fraction of some English Periodical, 

* such as they name Magazine^ appears something like a Disserta* 
‘ tion on this very subject of Fashionable Novels / It sets out, 

* indeed, chiefly from the .Secular point of view; directing itself, 
‘ not without asperity, against some to me unknown individual, 

* named Pelham^ who seems to be a Mystagogue, and leading 
^ Teacher and Preacher of the Sect; so that, what indeed otherwise 
‘ was not to be expected in such a fugitive fragmentary sheet, the 
‘ true secret, the Religious physiognomy and physiology of the Dan- 

* diacal Body, is nowise laid fully open there. Nevertheless, scattered 
‘ lights do from time to time sparkle out, whereby I have endeavoured 
' to profit. Nay, in one passage, selected from the Prophecies, or 

* Mythic Theogonies, or whatever they are (for the style seems 

* very mixed) of this Mystagogue, 1 find what appears to be a 

* Confession of Faith, or Whole Duty of Man, according to the 

* Tmets of that Sect. Which Confession or Whole Duty therefore, 

* as proceeding from a source so authentic, I shall here arrange under 

* Seven distinct Articles, and in very abridged shape lay before the 

* German world ; therewith taking leave of this matter. Observe, 
^ also, that to avoid possibility of error, I, as far as may be, quote 
^ literally from the Original: 

“articles of faith. 

“i. Coats should have nothing of the triangle about them; at the 

* same time, wrinkles behind should be carefully avoided. 

“ 2 . The collar is a very important point: it should be low behind, 

* and slightly rolled. 
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“ 3# No license of fashion can allow a man of delicate taste to adopt 
' the posterial luxuriance of a Hottentot. 

" 4. There is safety in a swallow-tail. 

** 5. The good sense of a gentleman is nowhere more finely 
‘ developed than in his rings. 

** 6. It is permitted to mankind, under certain restrictions, to wear 

* white waistcoats. 

“ The trowsers must be exceedingly tight across the hips * 

* All which Propositions I, for the present, content myself with 

* modestly but peremptorily and irrevocably denying. 

* In strange contrast with this Dandiacal Body stands another 

* British Sect, originally; as I understand, of Ireland, where its chief 

* seat still is ; but known also in the main Island, and indeed ever>’- 
' where rapidly spreading. As this Sect has hitherto emitted no 

* Canonical Books, it remains to me in the same state of obscurity 

* as the Dandiacal, which has published Books that the unassisted 
‘ human faculties are inadequate to read. The members appear to be 
‘ designated by a considerable diversity of names, according to their 

* various places of establishmont: in England they are generally 
‘ called the Drudge Sect; also, unphilosophically enough, the White 

* Negroes; and, chiefly m scorn by those of other communions, the 

* Ragged-Beggar Sect. In Scotland, again, 1 find them entitled 

* H^anshe^ers, or the Stook-of-Duds Sect; any individual com- 

* municant is named Stook-of-Duds (that is, Shock of Rags), in 

* allusion, doubtless, to their professional Costume. While in Ireland, 

* which, as mentioned, is their grand parent hive, they go by a per- 

* plexing multiplicity of designations, such as Bogtrotters^ Redshanks, 

* Ribbomnen, Cottiers, Peep-of-Day Boys, Babes of the Woo^ Rockites, 
^Poor-Slaves: which last, however, seems to be the primary and 

* generic name; whereto, probably enough, the others are only sub- 

* aidiary species, or slight varieties ; or, at most, propagated offsets 
*firom the parent stem, whose minute subdivisions, and shades of 

* difference, it were here loss of time to dwell on. Enough for us to 
' understand, what seems indubitable, that the original Sect is that 
' of the Poor-Slaves; whose doctrines, practices, and fundamental 
‘ characteristics, pervade and animate the whole Body, howsoever 

* denominated or outwardly diversified. 

* The precise speculative tenets of this Brotherhood: how the 

* Universe, and Man, and Man’s Life, picture themselves to the mind 

* of an Irish Poor-Slave ; with what feelings and opinions he looks 

* forward on the Future, round on the Present, back on the Past, it 
*were extremely difficult to specify. Something Monastic there 

* appears to be in their Constitution : we find them bound by the two 

* Monastic Vows, of Poverty and Obedience ; which Vows, especially 
^ the former, it is said, they observe with great strictness ; nay, as 1 
‘ have understood it, they are pledged, and be it by any solemn 

* Naiarene ordination or not, irrevocably enough consecrated 
' thereto, f I'cn before birth. That the third hlonastic Vuw, of 
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'Chastity, is rigidly enforced among them, I find no ground to 
' conjecture. 

* Furthermore, they appear to imitate the Dandiacal Sect in theft 
'grand principle of wearing a peculiar Costume. Of which Irish 
'Poor-Slave Costume no description will indeed be found in the 
' present Volume; for this reason, that by the imperfect organ of 

* Language it did not seem describable. Their raiment consists of 
' innumerable skirts, lappets, and irregular wings, of all cloths and of 
' nil colours ; through the labyrinthic intricacies of which their bodies 
' are introduced by some unknown process. It is fastened together 
' by a multiplex combination of buttons, thrums, and skewers; to 

_* which frequently is added a girdle of leather, of hempen, or even of 
‘ straw rope, round the loins. To straw rope, indeed, they seem 
' partial, and often wear it by way of sandals. In head-dress they 
' affect a certain freedom : hats with partial brim, without crown, or 
' with only a loose, hinged, or valve crown ; in the former casc^ they 
'sometimes invert the hat, and wear it brim uppermost, like a 
‘ University-cap, with what view is unknown. 

' The name, Poor-Slaves, seems to indicate a Slavonic, Polish, or 
' Russian origin : not so, however, the interior essence and spirit of 

* their Superstition, which rather displays a Teutonic or Druidical 

* character. One might fanc]f them worshippers of Hertha, or the 

* Earth : for they dig and affectionately work continually in her bosom ; 

' or else, shut up in private Oratories, meditate and manipulate the 
' substances derived from her; seldom looking up towards the 
' Heavenly Luminaries, and then with comparative indifference. 

* Like the Druids, on the othgr hand, they live in dark dwellings; 

* often even breaking their glass-windows, where they find such, and 

* stuffing them up with pieces of raiment, or other opaque substances, 

' till the fit obscurity is restored. Again, like all followers of Nature- 
' Worship, they are liable to outbreakings of an enthusiasm rising to 

* ferocity ; and bum men, if not in. wicker idols, yet in sod cottageSi. 

' In respect of diet, they have also their ol^ervances. All Poor- 
‘ Slaves are Rhizophagoos (or Root-eaters); a few are Ichthyo- 

* phagous, and use Salted Herrings: other animal food tbey abstain 
' from : except indeed, with perhaps some strange inverted fragment 
' of a Brahminical feeling, such animals as die a natural death.' Their 
' universal sustenance is the ro 41 named Potato, cooked by fire alone; 
'and generally without condiment or relish ofany kind, save an 
' unknown condiment named Pointy into the meaning of which X have 
' vainly inquired ; the victual Potatoes-cmd-Pqint not appearing, at 

* least, not with specific accuracy of description, in any European 
' Cookery-Book whatever. For drink they use, with an almost 

* epigrammatic counterpoise of taste, Milk, which is the mildest of 
' liquors, and Pethem^ which is the fiercest This latter I have tasted, 

' as well as the English Blue-Ruin^^A the Scotch Whisf^y analogous 
' fluids used by the Sect in those countries: it evidently contains 
'some form of alcohol, in the highest stale of concentration, ^oiigh 
' disguised with acrid oils, and is, on the whole, the most pungent 
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* sutopce known to me,—indeed, a perfect liquid fire. In all theii 
' Religious Solemnities, Potheen is said to be an indispensable 

* requisite, and largely consumed. 

An Irish Traveller, of perhaps common veracity, who presents 

* himself under the to me unmeaning title of The late John Bernard^ 

* offers the following sketch of a domestic establishment, the inmates 

* whereof, though such is not stated expressly, appiear to have been 

* of that Faith. Thereby shall ray German readers now behold an 

* Irish Poor-Slave, as it were with their own eyes ; and even see him 

* at meat. Moreover, in the so precious waste-paper sheet, above 

* mentioned, I have found some corresponding picture of a Dandiacal 
' Household, painted by that same Dandiac.il Mystagoguc, or Theo- 

* gonist: this also, by way of counterpart and contrast, the world shall 

* look into. 

‘ First, therefore, of the Poor-Slave, who appears likewise to have 
‘ been a species of Innkeeper. I quote from the original; “ The 

* furniture of this Caravan sera consisted of a large iron Pot, two 

* oaken Tables, two Benches, two Chairs, and a Potheen Noggin. 
‘ There was a Loft above (attainable by a ladder), upon which the 

* inmates slept; and the space below was divided by a hurdle into 

* two Apartments ; the one for their cow and pig, the other for them- 

* selves and guests. On enteiing the house we discovered the family, 

* eleven in number, at dinner : the father sitting at the top, the mother 

* at bottom, the children on each side of a large oaken Board which 
' was scooped out in the middle, like a'Trough, to receive the contents 
' of their Pot of Potatoes. Little holes were cut at equal distances to 
' contain Salt; and a bowl of Milk stood on the table : all the luxuries 
' of meat and beer, bread, knives, and dishes were dispensed with.” 

* The Poor-Slave himself our Traveller found, as he says, broad- 

* backed, black-browed, of great personal strength, and mouth from 

* ear to ear. His Wife was a sun-browned but well-featured woman; 

* and his young ones, bare and chubby, had the appetite of ravens. 

* Of their Philosophical, or Religious tenets or observances, no notice 

* or hint. 

* But now, secondly, of the Dandiacal Household ; in which, truly, 

' that often-mentioned Mystagogue and inspired Penman himself has 

* his abode : A Dressing-room splendidly furnished ; violet-coloured 

* curtains, chairs and ottomans of the same hue. Two full-length 

* Mirrors are placed, one on each side of a table, which supports the 

* luxuries of the Toilet. Several Bottles of Perfumes, arranged in a 

* peculiar fashion, stand upon a smaller table of mother-of-pearl: 
' opposite to these are placed the appurtenances of Lavation richly 
‘ wrought in ^sted silver. A Wardrobe of Buhl is on the left; the 
' doors of which being partly open discover a profusion of Clothes; 

* Shoes of a singularly small size monopolise the lower shelves. 

* Fronting the wardro^ a door ajar gives some slight glimpse of a 
‘ Bath-room. Folding-doors in the back-ground.—Enter the Author,” 
*our Tbeogonist in person, “obsequiously preceded by a French 

* Vakt, in white silk Jackot and cambric Apron." 
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* Such are the two Sects which, at this moment, divide the more 
' unsettled portion of the British People ; and agitate that ever-vexed 
' country. To the eye of the political Seer, their mutual relation, 

* pregnant with the elements of discord and hostility, is far from con- 

* soling. These two principles of Dandiacal Self-worship or Demon- 

* worship, and Poor-Slavish or Drudgical Earth-worship, or whatever 

* that same Drudgism may be, do as yet indeed manifest themselves 

* under distant and nowise considerable shapes : nevertheless, in their 

* roots and subterranean ramifications, they extend through the entire 

* structure of Society, and work unweariedly in the secret depths of 
' Engli^ national Existence ; striving to separate it into two contra- 
' dictoxy, uncommunicating masses. 

*In numbers, and even individual strength, the Poor-Slaves or 

* Drudges, it would seem, are hourly increasing. The Dandiaca4 

* again, is by nature no proselytising Sect; but it boasts of great 

* hereditary resources, and is strong by union : whereas the Drudges, 

* split into parties, have as yet no rallying-point; or at best, only co- 

* operate by means of partial secret affiliations. If, indeed, there were 

* to arise a Communion of Drudges^ as there is already a Communion 
' of Saints, what strangest effects would follow therefrom I Dandyism 

* as yet affects to look down on Drudgism : but perhaps the hour of 
‘ trial, when it will be practically seen which ought to look down, and 

* which up, is not so distant. 

‘ To me it seems probable that the two Sects will one day part 
V England between them; each recruiting itself from the intermediate 
' ranks, till there be none left to enlist on either side. Those Dandiacal 
*• Manicheans, with the host of Dandyising Christians, will form one 

* body: the Drudges, gathering round them whosoever is Drudgical, 

* be he Christian or Infidel Pagan ; sweeping up likewise all manner 

* of Utilitarians, Radicals, refractory Potwallopers, and so forth, into 
^ their general mass, will form another. 1 could liken Dandyism and 

* Drudgism to two bottomless boiling Whirlpools that had broken out 
' on opposite quarters of the firm land : as yet they appear only dis- 
' quieted, foolishly bubbling wells, which man’s art might cover in ; yet 
*■ mark them, their diameter is daily widening ; they are hollow Cones 

* that boil up from the infinite Deep, over which your firm land is but 

* a thin crust or rind 1 Thus daily is the intermediate land crumbling 

* in, daily the empire of the two Buchan-Bullers extending ; till now 

* there is but a foot-plank a mere film of Land between them; this too 

* is washed away ; and then—we have the true Hell of Waters, and 

* Noah’s Deluge is out-deluged! 

^ Or better, 1 might call them two boundless, and indeed unexampled 

* Electric Machines (turned by the “ Machinery of Society ”) with 
' batteries of opposite quality; Drudgism the Negative, Dandyism the 

* Positive: one attracts hourly towards it and appropriates all the 
‘ Positive Electricity of the nation (namely, the Money thereof); the 

* other is equally busy with the Negative (that is to say the Hunger), 

* which is equally potent. Hitherto you sec only partial transient 
‘ spaikles and bputters : but wait a litiic, till the entire naticn is in an 
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* electric state; till your whole vital Electricity, no longer healthfully 
' Neutral, is cut into two isolated portions of Positive and Negative 
‘ (of Money and of Hunger); and stands there bottled up in two 
‘ World-Batteries I The stirring of a child’s finger brings the two 
‘ together; and then—What then ? The Earth is but shivered into 

* impalpable smoke by that Doom’s-thunderpeal: the Sun misses one 

* of his Planets in Space, and thenceforth there are no eclipses of the 

* Moon.—Or, better still, I might liken-’ 

Oh I enough, enough of likenings and similitudes; in excess of 
which, truly, it is hard to say whether Teufelsdrockh or ourselves sin 
the more. 

We have often blamed him for a habit of wire-drawing and over- 
refining ; from of old we have been familiar with his tendency to 
Mysticism and Religiosity, whereby in everything he was still scenting 
out Religion: but never perhaps did these amaurosis-suffusions so cloud 
and distort his otherwise most piercing vision, as in this of the Dan- 
diacal Body I Or was there something of intended satire ; is the Pro¬ 
fessor and Seer not quite the blinkard he affects to be ? Of an ordi¬ 
nary mortal we should have decisively answered in the affirmative; but 
with a Teufelsdrockh there ever hovers some shade of doubt. In the 
meanwhile, if satire were actually intended, the case is little better. 
There are not wanting men who will answer : Does your Professor take 
us for simpletons ? His irony has overshot itself; we see through 14 
and perhaps through him. 
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' CHAPTER XI. 

TAILORS. 

Thus, however, has our first Practical Inference from the Clothes* 
Philosophy, that which respects Dandies, been sufficiently drawn; 
and we come now to the second, concerning Tailors. On this latter 
oui opinions happily quite coincides with that of Teufelsdrockh 
himself, as expressed in the concluding page of his Volume ; to whom 
therefore we willingly give place. Let him sp^ak his own last words, 
in his own way : 

* 

* Upwards of a century,* says he, ' must elapse, and still the 

* bleeding fight of Freedom be fought, whoso is noblest perishing in 

* the van, and thrones be hurled on altars like Pelion on Ossa, and 

* the Moloch of Iniquity have bis victims, and the Michael of 
‘ Justice his martyrs, belbre Tailors can be admitted to their trae 

* prerogatives of manhood, and this last wound of suffering Humanity 

* be closed. 

* If aught in the history of the world’s blindness could suiprise 
' us, here might we indeed pause and wonder. An idea has gone 

* abroad, and fixed itself down into a wide-spreading rooted error, 

* that Tailors are a distinct species in Physiology, not Men but 

* fraction^ Parts of a Man. Cali any one a Schneider (Cutter, 

* Tailor), is it not, in our dislo<^ted, hoodwinked^ and indeed de> 

* lirious condition of Society, equivalent to defying his perpetual 

* fellest enmity ? The epithet {Senneidemtassig (Tailor-like) betokens 

* an otherwise unapproachable degree of pusillanimity : we introduce 

* a Taiior^s-Meianchofy, more opprobrious than any Leprosy, into our 

* ^oks of Medicine ; and fable I know not what of his generating 

* it by living on Cabbage. Why should 1 speak of Hans^ Sachs 

* (himself a Shoemaker, or kind of Leatl^-Tailor), with his 
‘ Schneider mii dem Panieri Why of Shaks^ieare, in his Tanting of 
‘ the S^n-ezOf and elsewhere ? Does it not stand on record that the 
' English Queen Elizabeth, receiving a deputation of Eighteen Tailors, 
' addressed them with a “ Good morning, gentlemen both !" Did not 

* the same virago boast that she had a- Cavalry Regiment, whereof 
' neither horse nor man could be injured: her Regiment, namely, of 

* Tailors on Mares ? Thus everywhere is the falsehood taken for 

* granted, and acted on as an indisputable fact. 

* Nevertheless, need I put the question to any Physiologist whether 
*it is dtsputable or notr Seems it not. at feast presuxname, that, 
' under* his Clothes, the Tailor has bones, and viscigra, and other 
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' muscles than the sanorius i Which function of manhood is the 

* Tailor not conjectured to perform ? Can he not arrest for Debt ? Is 
' he not in most countries a tax-paying animal ? 

‘To no reader of this Volume can it be doubtful which convic- 

* tion is mine. Nay, if the fruit of these long vigils, and almost 

* preternatural Inquiries is not to perish utterly, the world will have 

* approximated towards a higher Truth ; and the doctrine, which 
‘ Swift, with the keen forecast of genius, dimly anticipated, will stand re- 

* vealed in clear light: that the Tailor is not only a Man, but something 
‘ of a Creator or Divinity. Of f'ranklin it was said, that ‘'he snatched 
‘ the Thunder from Heaven and the Sceptre from Kings but which 

* is greater, I would ask, he that lends, or he that snatches } For, 

‘ looking away from individual cases, and how a Man is by the Tailor 

* new-created into a Nobleman, and clothed not only with Wool but 

* with Dignity and a Mystic Dominion,—is not the fair iabric of 

* Society itself, with all its royal mantles and pontifical stoles,, where- 
' by, from nakedness and dismemberment, we are organised into 
‘ Polities, into nations, and a whole co-operating Mankind, the crea- 
‘ tion, as has here been often irrefiagably evinced, of the Tailor alone ? 

* —What too are all Poets, and moral Teachers, but a species of 
‘ Metaphorical Tailors ? Touching which high Guild th« greatest 
‘ living Guild-brother has triumphantly asked us : “ Nay, if thou wilt 
‘ have it, who but the Poet first made Gods for men ; brought them 
‘ down to us ; and raised us up to fhem f ” 

‘ And this is he, whom sitting downcast, on the hard basis of his 
‘ Shopboard, the w'orld tieats with contumely, as the ninth part of a 
' man ! Look up, thou much-injured one look up with the kindling 
‘ eye of hope, and prophetic budings of a noble better time. Too 
' long hast thou sat there, on crossed legs, weaiing thy ancle-joints to 
‘ horn like some sacred Anchorite, or Catholic Fakir, doing 

* penance, drawing dowm Heaven’s richest blessings, for a world that 
' scoffed at thee. Be of hope ! Already streaks of blue peer through 

* our clouds ; the thick gloom of Ignorance is lolling asunder, and it 

* will be Day. Mankind will repay with interest their long-accumu- 

* lated debt: the Anchorite that was scoffed at will be worshipped ; 

' the Fraction will become not an Integer only, but a Square and 

* Cube. With astonishment the world will recognise that the Tailor 

* is its Hierophant, and Hierarch, or even its God. 

‘ As I stood in the Mosque of St. Sophia, and looked upon these 
‘ Four-and-Twenty Tailors, sewing and embroidering that nch Cloth, 
' which the Sultan sends yearly for the Caaba of Mecca, 1 thought 

* within myself: How many other Unholies has your covering Art 
' made holy, besides this 'Arabian Whinstone! 

* Still more touching w^as it when, turning the corner of a lane, in 
' the Scottish Town of Edinburgh, 1 came upon a Signpost, whereon 

* stood written that such and such a one was “ Breeches-Maker to 
‘ His Majesty and stood pmnted the Effigies of a Pair of Leather 

* Breeches, amd between the knees these memorable words, Sic itur 
' AD A 8 TR 4 . Was not this the martyr prison-speech tif a Tailor 
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* sighing indeed in bonds, yet sighing towards deliverance; andpro- 
‘phetically appealing to a better day ? A day of justice, when the 

* worth of Breeches would be revealed to man, and the Scissors 
‘ become for ever venerable. 

* Neither, perhaps, may 1 now say, has his appeal been altogether 
*in. vain. It was in this high moment, when the soul, rent, as it 

* were, and shed asunder, is open to inspiring induence, that I first 

* conceived this Work on Clothes: the greatest 1 can ever hope to 

* do; which has already, after long retardations, occupied, and will 
‘ yet occupy, so large a section of my Life: and of which the 
‘ Primary and simpler Portion may here find its conclusion.’ 
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CHAPTER Xll, 

FAREWELL. 

So have we endeavoured, from the enormous, amorphous Plum¬ 
pudding, more like a Scotch Haggis, which Herr Teufelsdrockh had 
kneaded for his fellow mortals, to pick out the choicest Plums, and 
present them separately on a cover of our own. A laborious, perhaps 
a thankless enterprise; in which, however, something of hope has 
occasionally cheered us, and of which we can now wash our hands not 
altogether without satisfaction. If hereby, though in barbaric wise, 
some morsel of spiritual nourishment have been added to the scanty 
ration of our beloved British world, what nobler recompense could 
the Editor desire? If it prove otherwise^ why should he murmur? 
Was not this a Task which Destiny, in any case, had appointed him; 
which having now done with, he sees his general DayVwork so much 
the lighter, so much the shorter? 

* 

Of Professor Teufelsdrockh it seems impossible to take leave with¬ 
out a mingled feeling of astonishment, gratitude, and disapproval. 
Who will not regret that talents, which might have profited in the 
higher walks of Philosophy, or in Art itself, have been so much 
devoted to a rummaging among lumber-rooms ; nay, too often to a 
scraping in kennels, where lost rings and diamond necklaces are 
nowise the sole conquests ? Regret is unavoidable ; yet censure were 
loss of time. To cure him of his mad humours British Criticism 
would essay in vain : enough for her if ^e can, by vigilance, prevent 
the spreading of such among ourselves. What a result, should this 
piebald, entangled, hyper-metaphorical style of writing, not to say of 
thinking, become general among our Literary men! As it might so 
easily do. Thus has not the Editor himself, working over Teufels- 
drocui’s German, lost much of his own English purity ? Even as the 
smaller whirlpool is sucked into the lajger, and made to whirl sdong 
with it, so must the lesser mind, in this instance, become portion of 
the greater, and, like it, see all things figuratively: which Imbit time 
and assiduous effort will be needed to eradicate. 

Nevertheless, wayward as our Professor shows himsdf, is there any 
reader that can part with him in declared enmity ? Let us confess, 
there is that in the wild, much-suffering, much-inflictinjg man, which 
almost attaches us. His attitude, we will hope wd believe, is that of 
a man who has said to Cant, Begone; wd to Dilettantism, Here thou 
canst not be; and to Truth, Be thou in place of all to me: a man 
who had manfiilly defied the * Time-Prince,’ or Devil, ter lus face; 
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nay, perhaps, Hannibal-like, was mystericmsly consecrated from birth 
to that warfare, and now stood minded to wage the same, by aU 
weapons, in all places, at all times. In such a cause, any soldier, 
were he but a Poiack Scytheman, shall be welcome. 

S^l the question returns on us : How could a man occasionally of 
keen insight, not without keen sense of propriety, who had real 
Thoughts to communicate, resolve to emit them in a shape bordering 
so closely on the absurd ? Which question he were wiser than the 
present ^itor who should satisfactorily answer. Our conjecture has 
sometimes been that perhaps Necessity as well as Choice was con¬ 
cerned in it. Seems it not conceivable that, in a Life like our Pro¬ 
fessor’s, where so much bountifully given by Nature had in Practice 
failed and misgone, Literature also would never rightly prosper : that 
striving with his characteristic vehemence to paint this and the other 
Picture, and ever without success, he at last desperately dashes his 
sponge, full of all colours, against the canvas, to try whether it will 
paint Foam ? With all his stillness, there were perhaps in Teufels- 
drockh desperation enough for this. 

A second conjecture we hazard with even less warranty. It is that' 
TeufelsdrSckh is not without some touch of the universal feeling, a 
wish to proselytise. How often already have we paused, uncertain 
whether the basis of this so enigmatic nature were really Stoicism ■ 
and Despair, or Love and Hope only seared into the figure of these 1 
Remarkable, moreover, is this saying of his: * How were Friendship 

* possible ? In mutual devotedness to the Good and True : otherwise 
'impossible; except as Armed Neutrality, or hollow Commercial 

* League. A man, be the Heavens ever praised, is sufficient for him- 
‘self; yet were ten men, united, in Love, capable of being and of 
'doing what ten thousand singly would fail in. Infinite is the help 
‘ man can yield to man.’ And now in conjunction therewith consider 
this other: ' It is the Night of the World, and still long till it be Day 

' we wander amid the glimmer of smoking ruins, and the Sun and the 
' Stars of Heaven are as blotted out for a season ; and two immeasur- 
'able Fantoms, Hypocrisy and Atheism, with the Gowle, Sbnsu- 

* ALITY, stalk abroad over the Earth, and call it theirs : well at ease 
'are the Sleepers for whom Existence is a shallow Dream.* 

But what of the awestruck Wakeful who find it a Reality P Should 
not these unite; since even an authentic Spectre is not visible to 
Two In which case were this enormous ClothesrVolume properly an 
enormous Fitchpan, which our TeufelsdrSckh in %is lone watebtowtt 
had kindled, that it might dame far and wide through the Night, and 
many a disconsolately wandering spirit be guided thither to a 
Brother’s bosom!—We say as before, with ^1 his malign Indifterence, 
who knows what mad Hopes this man may harbour ? 

Meanwhile there is one fact to be stated here, which hammnises 
ill with such conjecture; and, indeed, were TeufelsdrSckh made 
like other men, might as good as alto^ther subvert it. Namely, 
that while the Beacon-ftre blazed its brightest, the Watchman had 
quitted it: that no pilgrim could now ask him ; Watchman, what of 
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Um Night? Professor Teufelsdrdckhi be it hnown, is no longer 
visibly present at Weissnichtwo, but again to all appearance lost in 
Space 1 Some- time ago, the Hofrath Henschrecke was pleased to 
favour us with another copious Epistle ; wherein much is said about 
the * Population* Institute much repeated in praise of the Paper* 
bag Documents, the hieroglrahic nature of which our Hofrath still 
seems not to have surmised; and, lastly, the strangest occurrence 
communicated, to us for the first time, in the following paragraph : 

‘ Ew* Wohlgehohren will have seen, from the public Prints, with 

* what affectionate and hitherto fruitless solicitude Weissnichtwo 

* regards the disappearance of her Sage. Might but the united 

* voice of Germany prevail on him to return ; nay, could we but so 

* much as elucidate for .ourselves by what mystery he went away ! 

*■ But, alas, old Leischen experiences or affects the profoundest deaf- 

* ness, the profoundest ignorance: in the Wahngasse all lies swept, 

‘ silent, sealed up; the Privy Council itself can hitherto elicit no 

* answer* 

* It had been remarked that while the agitating news df those 

* Parisian Three Days flew from mouth to mouth, and dinned every 
' ear in Weissnichtwo, Herr Teufelsdrockh was not known, at the 

* Game or elsewhere, to have spoken, for a whole week, any syllable 

* except once these three: Es geht an (It is beginning). Shortly 
' after, as Ew. Wohlgehohren knows, was the public tranquillity here, 

' as in Berlin, threatened by a Sedition of the Tailors. Nor did 
' there want Evil-wishers, or perhaps: mere desperate Alarmists, who 
' asserted that the closing Chapter of the Clothes-Volume was to 
' blame. In this appalling crisis, the serenity of our Philosopher was 
' indescribable : nay, perhaps, through cne humble individual, some- 

* thing thereof might pass into the RoUh (Council) itself, and so 

* contribute to the country’s deliverance. The Tailors are now 
‘entirely pacificated.—To neither of these two incidents cm 1 

* attribute our loss : yet still comes there the shadow of a suspicion 
‘ out of Paris and its Politics. For example, when the Saint-Simonian 

* Society transmitted its Propositions hither, and the whole Game 
‘ was one vast cackle of laughter, lamentation, and astonishment, 

' our Sage sat mute *, and at the end of the third evening, said 

* merely: “ Here also are men who have discovered, not without 
' amazement, that Man is still Man; of which high, long-forgotten 
‘ T^th you already see them make a false application.” Since then, 

‘ as hM been ascertained by examination of the Post-Director* there 

* passed at least one Letter with its Answer between the Messieurs' 

‘ Bazard-Enfantin and our Professor himself; of what tenor can now» 

‘ only be conjecbtred. On the fifth night following, he'was seen for- 

‘ the last time 1 , 

* Has this invaluable man, so obnoxious to most of the' hostile 

* Sects that convulse our Era, been spirited away by certain of their 

* emissaries ; or did he go forth voluntarily to their head-quarters to 

* cmfef with them, and confront them ? Reason we have, at least 
‘nf. a.neg^ve sort» to believe the Lost still livinj^: our widowed. 
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* heart also whispers that ere lon^ he will himself give a sign. 

* Otherwise, indeed, must his archives, one day, be opened by 

* Authority ; where much, perhaps the Palingenesii itself, is thought 

* to be reposited.’ 

Thus £ir the Hofrath i who vanishes, as is his wont, too like 
an Ignis Fatuus, leaving the dark still darker. 

So that Teufelsdrockh's public History were not done, then, or 
reduced to an even, unromantic tenor; nay, perhaps, the better 
part thereof were only beginning? We stand m a region of con¬ 
jectures, where substance has melted into sh^ow, and one cannot 
t>e distinguished from the other. May Time which solves or 
suppresses all problems, throw glad light on this^ also 1 Our own 
private conjecture, now amounting almost to certainty, is that, safe- 
moored in some stillest obscurity, not to lie always still, Teufelsdrockh 
is actually in London ! 

Here, however, can the present Editor, with an ambrosial jov 
as of over-weariness falling into sleep, lay down his pen. Weu 
does he know, if human testimony be worth aught, that to innu¬ 
merable British readers likewise, this is a satisfying consummation ; 
that innumerable British readers consider him, during these cur¬ 
rent months, but as an uneasy interruption to their ways of thought 
and digestion, not without a certain irritancy and even spoken m- 
vective. For which, as for other mercies, ought he not to thank 
the Upper Powers? To one and all of you, O irritated readers, 
he, with outstretched arms and open heart, will wave a kind fare- 
we^ Thou too, miraculous Entity, that namest thyself Yorke and 
Oliver, and with thy vivacities and genialities, with thy all-too Irish 
mirth and madness, and odour of palled punch, makest such strange 
work, farewell; long as thou canst, faxt-weil 1 Have we not, in the 
course of Eternity, travelled some months of our Life-journey in 
partial sight of one another; have we not existed together, though in 
% state of quarrel ? 


THE END. 
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LECTURE I. 

(Tuesday, 5th May, 1840.] 

THE HERO AS DIVINITY.—ODIN.—PAGANISM : SCANDINAVIAN 

MYTHOLOGY. 

We have under* iken to discourse here for a little on Great Men^ 
their manner of appearance in our world’s business, how they have 
shaped themselves in the world’s history, what ideas men formed of 
them, what work they didon Heroes, namely, and on their reception 
and performance; what 1 call Hero-worship and the Heroic in human 
affairs. Too evidently this is a large topic; deserving quite other 
D^atment than we can expect to give it at present. A large topic; 
indeed, an illimitable one; wide as'Universal Histoay itself. For. as 
I take it, Universal History, the history of what man has accomplished 
in this world, is at bottom the History of the Great Men who have 
worked here. They were the leaders of men, these great ones ; the 
modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the 
general mass of men contrived to do or to attain; all things that 
we see standing accomplished in the world are properly the outer 
material result, the practical realisation and embodiment, of Thoughts 
that dwelt in the Great Men sent into the world: the soul of the 
whole world’s history, it may justly be considered, were the history 
of these. Too clearly it is a topic we shall do no justice to in this 
{dacet 

One comfort is, that Great Men, taken up in any way, are profitable 
company. We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a gmat man, 
without gaining something by him. He is the living light-fountain, 
which it 15 good and pleasant to be near. The light which enlightens, 
which has enlightened the darkness of the world; and this not as a 
kindled lamp only, but rather as a natural luminary shining by the 
gift of Heaven; a flowing light-fountain, as I say, of native original 
insight, of mai^ood and heroic nobleness;—in whose radiance all 
tools feel that it is well with them.^ On any tenns whatsoever, you 
will not grudge to wander in such neighbourhood for a while, l^ese 
Six classes of Heroes, chosen out of widely-distant countries^ and 
epochs, and in mere external figure differing sdtogether, ought, if we 
look fiUthfuUy at them, to illustrate several things for us. Could we 

3 • 
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see them well, we should get some glimpses into the very marrow of 
the world's history. How happy, could 1 but, in any measure, in such 
times as these, make manifest to you the meanings of Heroism; the 
divine relation (for I may well call it such) which m all times unites a 
^Great Man to other men ; and thus, as it were, not exhaust my sub¬ 
ject, but so much as break ground on it! At all events, 1 must make 
the attempt 

It is well said, in every sense, that a man’s religion is the chief fact 
with regard to him. A man’s, or a nation of men’s. By religion 1 do 
not mean here the church-creed which he professes, the articles of 
faith which he will sign and, in words or otherwise, assert; not this 
wholly, in many cases not this at all. We see men of all kinds of 
professed creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth or worthlessness 
undereach or any of them. This is not what 1 call religion, this profes¬ 
sion and assertion; which is often only a profession and assertion 
from the outworks of the man, from the mere argumentative r^ion of 
him, if even so deep as that. But the thing a man does practically 
believe (and this is often enough without asserting it even to himself, 
much less to others); the thing a man does practically lay to heart, 
and know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious 
Universe, and his duty and destiny there, that is in all cases the 
primary thing for him, and creatively determines all the rest. That 
IS his religion ; or, it may be, his mere scepticism and no^religion : 
the manner it is in which he feels himself to be spiritually related to 
the Unseen World or No-World ; and 1 say, if you will tell me what 
that is, you tell me to a very gieat extent what the man is, what the 
kind of things he will do is. Of a man or of a nation we inquire, 
therefore, first of all. What religion they had ? Was it Heathenism, 

— plurality of gods, mere sensuous representation of this Mystery of 
Life, and for chief recognised element therein Physical Force ? Was 
it Christianism ; faith in an Invisible, not as real only, but as the only 
realitjr; Time, through every meanest moment of it, resting on 
Eternity; Pagan empire of Force displaced by a nobler supremacy, 
that of Holiness ? Was it Scepticism, uncertainty and inquiry whether 
there was an Unseen World, any Mystery of Life except a mad one; 

— doubt as to all this, or perhaps unbelief and flat denial? Answering 
of this question is giving us the soul of the histoiy of the mw or 
natior. The thoughts they had were the parenits of the actions they 
did ; their feelings were parents of their thoughts: it was the unseen 
spiritual in them that determined the outward and actualtheir 
religion, as 1 say, was the great fact about them. In these DisCburses, 
limited as we are, it will be good to direct our survey chiefly to that 
religious phasis of the matter. That once known well, aU is known. 
We have chosen as the first Hero in our series, Odin the central figure 
of Scandinavian Paganism; an emblem to us of a most extensive 
{Province of things. Let us look for a littte at the Hero of Dimity, 
the oldest primary form of Hesoism. 

Surdy seems a very strange-looking thing this Paganism} ahftost 
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inconceivable to us in these days, A bewil<kring, inextricable jungle 
of delusions, confusions, falsehoods and aosurditiesi covering the 
whole field of life there 1 A thing that fills us with astonishment, 
almost, if it were possible, with incredulity,^ for truly it is not easy to 
understand that sane men could ever calmly, with their eyes o^n, 
believe and live by such a set of doctrines. That men should nave 
worshipped their poor fellow-man as a God, and not him only, but 
stocks and stones, and all manner of animate and inanimate objects; 
and fashioned for themselves such a distracted chaos of hallucinations 
by way of Theory of the Universe: all this looks like an incredible 
fable: Nevertheless it is a clear fact that they did it. Such hideous 
inextricable jungle of misworships, misbeliefs, ni£n, made as we are, 
did actually hold by,’and live at home in. This is strange. Yes, 
we may pause in sorrow and silence over the depths of darkness 
that are in man; if we rejoice in the heights of purer vision he 
has attained to. Such things were and are in man; in all men; 
in us too.' 

Some speculators have a short way of accounting for the Pagan 
religion : mere quackery, priestcraft, and dupeiy, say they ; no sane 
man ever did believe it,—meiely contrived to persuade other men, not 
worthy of the name of sane, to believe it! It will be often our duty 
to protest against this sort of hypothesis about men’s doings and 
histozy; and 1 here, on the very threshold, protest against it in refe¬ 
rence to Paganism, and to all other isms by which man has ever for a 
length of time striven to walk in this world. They have all had a 
truth in them, or men would not have taken them up. Quackery and 
dupery do abound; in religions, above all m the more advanced 
decaying stages of religions, they have fearfully abounded: but 
quackery was never the originating influence in such things ; it was 
not the health and life of such things, but their disease, the sure pre¬ 
cursor of their being about to die! Let us never forget this. It seems 
to me a most mournful hypothesis, that of quackery giving birth to 
any faith, even in savage men. gives birth to nothing; 

gives death to all things. We shall not see into the true heart of any¬ 
thing, if we look merely at the quackeries of it; if we do not reject 
the quackeries altogether ; as mere diseases, corruptions, with which 
our and all men’s sole duty is to have done with them, to sweep them 
out of our thoughts as out of our practice. Man everywhere is the 
bom enemy of lies. 1 find Grand Lamaism itself to have a kind of 
truth in it. Read the candid, clear-sighted, rather sceptical Mr. 
Hamilton’s Travels into that country, and see. They have their 
belief, these poor Thibet people, that i’rovidence sends down always 
an Incarnation of Himself into every generation. At bottom some 
belief in a kind of Pope 1 At bottom still better, belief that there is 
a Greatest Man; that he is discoverable; that, once discovered, we 
ought to treat him with an obedience which knows no bounds 1 This 
is the truth of Grand Lamaism; the ’discoverability’ is the only error 
hm The Thibet priests have methods of their own of discovering 
what Man is Greatest, fit to be supreme over them. Bad methods j 
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but are they so much worse than our methods,—of understanding him 
to be always the eldest-bom of a certain genealogy ? Alas, it is a 

difficult thing to find good methods for i-^We shall begin to have a 

chance of understanding Paganism, when we first admit that to its 
followers it was, at one time, earnestly true. Let us consider it very 
•crtain that men did believe in Paganism ; men with open eyes, sound 
senses, men made altogether like ourselves; that we, had we been 
there, should have believed in it. Ask now, what Paganism could 
have been ? 

Another theory, somewhat more respectable, attributes such things 
to Allegory. It was a play of poetic minds, say these theorists; a 
shadowing-forth, in allegorical fable, in personification and visual 
form, of what such poetic minds had known and felt of this Universe. 
Which agrees, add they, with a primary law of human nature, still 
everywhere observably at work, though in less important things. That 
what a man feels intensely, he struggles to speak-out of him, to see 
represented before him in visual shape, and as if with a kind of life 
and historical reality in it. Now doubtless there is such a law, and it 
is one of the deepest in human nature; neither need we doubt that it 
did operate fundamentally in' this business. The hypothesis which 
ascribes Paganism wholly or mostly to this agency, I call a little more 
respectable; but 1 cannot yet call it the true hypothesis. Think, 
would we believe, and take with us as our life-guidance, an allegory, 
a poetic sport ? Not sport but earnest is what we should require. It 
is a most earnest thing to be alive in this world; to die is not sport 
for a man. Man’s life never was a sport to him; it was a stem 
reality, altogether a serious matter to be alive 1 

1 find, therefore, that though these Allegory theorists are on the way 
towards truth in this matter, they have not reached it either. Pagan 
Religion is indeed an Allegory, a Symbol of what men felt and knew 
about the Universe; and all Religions are symbols of that, altering 
always as that alters : but it seems to me a radical perversion, and 
even inversion of the business, to put that forward as the origin and 
moving cause, when it was rather the result and termination. To 
get bc^tiful ^legories, a Mrfect poetic symbol, was not the want of 
men; but to know what they were to believe about this Universe, 
what course they were to steer it in; what, in this mysterious Life oif 
theirs, they had to hope and to fear, to do and to forbear doing. The 
Pilgriiris Progress an Allegory, and a beautifulyjust and serious one; 
but consider whether Bunvan’s Allegory could have precede the Faith 
it symbolises! The Faith had to be already there, standing believed 
by everybod 3 i[;—of which the Allegory could then become a shadow; 
smd, with all its seriousness, we may say a ^ortful shadow, a mveplay 
of tibe Fancy, in comparison wiA mat awful Fact and scimtific 
ceitamty which it poetically strives to emblem. The AU^ory is the 
product of the certainty, not the producer of it; not in Banyan’s nor^n 
aiw other case. For Paganism, therefore, we have still to inquire, 
Whence came that scientific certainty, the parent of such a bewildered 
heap of allegories, errors and confusions? How was it, what was it? 
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f}urely it were a fuolish attempi to prcieiiU ‘explaining’ in ih’S 
place, or in any place, such a phenomenon as that lar-distant dis> 
tracted cloudy imbroglio of Paganism,—more like a cloudheld than 
a distant continent of firm land and facts ! It is no longer a realityi 
yet it was one. We ought to understand that this seeming cloud- 
held was once a reality ; that not poetic allegory, least of all that 
dupery and deception was the origin of it. Men, I say, never did 
' believe idle songs, never risked their soul’s life on allegories : men in 
all times, especially in early earnest times, have had an instinct for 
detecting quacks, mr detesting quacks. Let us try if, leaving out both 
the quack theory and the allegory one, and listening with affectionate 
attention to that far-off confused rumour of the Pagan ages, we can¬ 
not ascertain so much as this at least, That there was a aind of fact at 
the heart of them; that they too were not mendacious and distracted, 
but in their own poor way true and sane 1 

m 

You remember that fancy of Aristotle’s, of a man who had grown 
to maturity in some dark distance, and were brought on a sudden 
into the upper air to see the sun rise. What would his wonder be, 
says the Philosopher, his rapt astonishment at the sight we daily 
witness with indifference! With the free open sense of a child, >et 
with the ripe faculty of a man, his whole heart would be kindled by 
that sight, he would discern it well to be Godlike, his soul would fall 
down in worship before it. N ow. just such a childlike greatness was 
in the primitive nations. The first Pagan Thinker among rude men, 
the first man that began to think, was precisely the child-man of 
Aristotle. Simple, open as a child, yet with the depth and strength 
of a man. Nature had as yet no name to him ; he had not yet united 
under a name the infinite variety of sights, sounds, shapes and motions, 
which we now collectively name Universe, Nature, or the like,^—and 
so with a name dismiss it from us. To the wild deep-hearted man 
all was yet new, unveilled under names or formulas ; it stood naked, 
flashing-in on him there, beautiful, awful, unspeakable. Nature was 
to this mam what to the Thinker and Prophet it forever is, preter- 
naturaL This green flowery rock-built earth, the trees, the moun¬ 
tains, rivers, many-sounding seas ;—that great deep sea of azure that 
swims overhead; the winds sweeping trough it; the black cloud 
fashioning itself together, now pouring out fire, now hail and rain ; 
what >jr it ? Ay, what ? A bottom we do not yet know ; we can never 

know at all. It is not by our superior insight that we escape the 

difficulty; it is by our superior levity, our inattention, our wcmt of 

insight. It is by fu?/ thinking tliat we cease to wonder at it 

Hardened round us, encasing wholly every notion we form, is a 
wrappage of traditions, hearsays, mere words. We call that fire of 
the oia» thunder-cloud ‘ electricity,’ and lecture learnedly^ about it, 
and grind the like of it out of glass and silk: but whai is it ? What 
ma^ it ? Wusnct comes it ? Whither goes it ? Science has done 
much tor us; but it is apoor science that would hide from us the great 
deep sacred infinito^ of Nescience, whither we can never iienetrateb 

14 
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on which all science swims as a mere superficial film. This world, 
after all our science and sciences, is still a miracle; wonderfu4 
sciutable, ma^cal and more, to whosoever will think of it. 

That great m^irstery of Time, were there no other; the illimitable, silent, 
never*resting thing called Time rolling, rushing on, swift, silent, like an 
ail-embracing ocean-tide, on which we and all the Universe swim like 
exhalations, like apparitions which are^ and then are not: this is for¬ 
ever very literally a miracle; a thing to strike us dumb,—for we have no * 
word to speak about it. This Universe, ah me—what could the wild 
man know of it; what can we yet know? That it is a Force, and 
thousandfold Complexity of Forces; a Force which rs not we. That 
is all; it is not we, it is altogether different from us. Force, Force, 
everywhere Force; we ourselves a mysterious Force in the centre of 
that- * There is not a leaf rotting on the highway but has Force in 
it' how .else could it rot?’ Nay surely, to the Atheistic Thinker, if 
such a one were possible, it must be a miracle too, this huge illimit 
able whirlwind of Force, which envelops us here; never*resting 
whirlwind, high as Immensity, old as Eternity. What is it? God’s 
creation, the religious people answer; it is the Almighty God’s I 
Atheistic science babbles poorly of it, with scientific nomenclatures, 
experiments and what*not, as if it were a poor dead thing, to be 
bottled-up in Leyden jars and sold over counters : but the natural 
sense of man, in all times, if he will honestly apply his ^nse, pro¬ 
claims it to be a living thing,—ah, an unspeakable, godlike thing ; 
towards which the best attitude for us, after never so much science, 
fs awe, devout prostration and humility of soul; worship if not in 
words, then in silence. 

But now I remark farther: What in such a time as ours it requires 
a Prophet or Poet to teach us, namely, the strippmg-off of those poor 
undevout wrappages, nomenclatures and scientific hearsays,—this, the 
ancient earnest soul, as yet unencumbered with these things, did for 
itself. The world, which is now divine only to be gifted, was then 
divine to whosoever would turn his eye upon it. He stood bare 
before it face to face. ‘All was Godlike or God;’—^JeanPaul still 
finds it so; the giant Jean Paul, who has power to escape out of 
hearsays: but then there were no hearsays. Canopus shining-down 
over the desert, with its blue diamond brightness (that wild blue 
spirit-like brightness, far brighter than we ever witness here), would 
pierce into the heart of the wild Ishmaelitish man, whom it was guid¬ 
ing through the solitary waste there. To his wild heart,, with all 
feelings in it, with no speech for any feeling, it might seem a little eye, 
that Canopus,, glancing-out on him from the great deep Eternity; 
revealing the inner Splendour to him. Cannot we understand how 
these men worshipped Czxixypas ; became what we call Sabeans, wor¬ 
shipping the stars r Such is to me the secret of all forms of Pagan¬ 
ism. Worship is transcendent wonder; wonder for which there is 
now no limit or measure; that is worship. To these primeval men, 
nSi things and everything they saw exist beside them were as 
emblem Godlilm, of some God. 
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And look what perennial fibre of truth was in that. To us also, 
through every star, through every blade of grass, is not a God made 
visible, if we will open our minds and eyes? We do not worbhip ic 
that way now : but iii it not reckoned still a merit, proof of what we 
call a *{^tic nature,' that we recognise how every object has a divine 
beauty in it ; how every object still verily is ‘ a window through 
‘which we may look into infinitude itself’? He that can discern the 
loveliness of things, we call him Poet, Painter, Man of Genius, gifted, 
loveable. These poor Sabeans did even what he does,—in thoir own 
fashion. That they did it, in what fashion soever, was a merit: 
better than what the entirely stupid man did, what the horse and 
camel did,—namely, nothing 1 

But now if all things‘whatsoever that we look upon are emblems to 
us of the Highest God, I add that more so than any of them is man 
such an emblem. You have heard of St. Chrysostom's celebrated 
saying in reference to the Shekinah, or Aik of Testimony, visible 
Revelation of God, among the Hebrews; The true Shekinah is 
Man ! ” Yes, it is even so : this is no vain phrase ; it is veritably sa 
The essence of our being, the mystery in us that calls itself “ 1,”— 
ah, wbat words have we for such things ?—is a breath of Heaven ; 
the Highest Being reveals himself in man. This body, these facul¬ 
ties, this life of ours, is it not all as a vesture for that Unnamed? 

* There is but one temple in the Universe,’ says the devout Novalis, 
‘and that is the Body of Man. Nothing is holier than that high 

* form. Bending before men is a reverence done to this Revelation in 

* the Flesh. We touch Heaven when we lay our hand on a human 

* body !' This sounds much like a mere flourish of rhetoric ; but it 
is not so. If well meditated, it*will turn out to be a scientific fact; 
the expression, in such words as can be had of the actual truth of the 
thing. W'lf are the miracle of miracles,—the great inscrutable mystery 
of God. We cannot understand it, we know nut how to speak of it; 
but we may feel and know, if we like, that it is verily so. 

Well; these truths were once mure leadily felt than now. The 
young generations of the world, who had in them the freshness of 
young children, and yet the depth of eainest men, who did not think 
they had fimshed-offall things in Heaven and Earth by merely giving 
them scientific names, but had to gaze direct at them there, with awe 
and wonder : they felt better what of divinity is in man and Nature ; 
-—they, without being mad; could worship Nature, and man mure 
than anything else in Nature. Worship, that is, as I said above, 
admire without limit: this, in the full use of their faculties, with all 
sincerity of heart, they could do. 1 consider Hero-worship to be the 

f rand modifying element in that ancient system of thought. What 
called the perplexed jungle of Paganism sprang, we may say, out of 
many roots : every admiration, adoration of a star or natural object, 
was a root or fibre of a root; but Hero-worship is the deepest root 
if all; the tap-root, from which in a great degree all the rest were 
tt'jurished and grown. 

And no V if worship even of a star had some meaning ^n it| bow 
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much more might that of a Hero! Worship of a Hero is transcen 
dent admiration of a Great Man. I say great men are still admtr* 
able ; I say there is, at bottom, nothing else admirable I No nobler 
feeling than this of admiration foi one higher than himself dwells in 
the breast of man. It is to this hour, and at all hours, the vivifying 
influence in man^s life. Religion I And stand upon it; not Paganism 
only, but far higher and truer religions,—all religion hitherto knovm. 
.Hero-worship, he.irtfelt prostrate admiration, submission, burning, 
'boundless, for a noblest godlike Form of Man,—is not that the germ 
of Christianity itself? The greatest of all Heroes is One—whom wc 
do not name here ! Let sacred silence meditate that sacred matter ; 
you will And it the ultimate perfection of a principle extant through¬ 
out man’s whole history on earth. 

Or coming into lower, less »//speakable provinces, is not all Loyalty 
akin to religious Faith also ? Faith is loyalty to some inspired Teacher, 
some spiritual Hero. And what therefore is loyalty proper, the life- 
breath of all society, but an effluence of Hero-worship, submissive ad¬ 
miration for the truly great ? Society is founded on Hero-worship. AH 
dignities of rank, on which human association rests, are what we may 
call a HeroRTchy (Government of Heroes), or a Hierarchy, for it is 
* sacred ’ enough withal! The Duke means Dux^ Leader; King U 
K&ff-ning, Kan-nin^y Man that knows or cam. Society everywhere 
is some representation, not fnsupportably inaccurate, of a graduated 
Worship of Heroes;—reverence and obedience done to men really 
great and wise. Not f»si>pportably inaccurate, 1 say! They are all 
as bank-notes, these social dignitaries, all representing gold s—and 
several of them, alas, always are forged notes. We can do with 
some forged false notes; with a good many even ; but not with all, 
or the most of them forged 1 No : there have to come revolutions 
then; cries of Democracy, Liberty and Equality, and I know not 
what:—the notes being all false, and no gold to be had for themy 
people take to crying in their despair that mere is no gold, that there 
never was any!—* Gold,’ Hero-worship, is nevertheless, as it was 
always and everywhere, and cannot cease till man himself ceases. 

1 am well aware that in these slays Hero-worship, the thing I call 
Hero-worship, professes to have gone out, and finally ceased. This, 
for reasons which it will be worth while some time to inquire into, is 
an ^e that as it were denies the existence of great men ; denies the 
desirableness of great men. Show our critics a great man, a Luther 
for example, they begin to what they call * account ’ for him : not to 
worship him, but take the dimensions of him,—and bring him out to 
be a little kind of man ! He was the * creature of the Time,' they 
lay; the Time called him forth, the Time did everything, he nothing— 
but what we the little critic c«>uld have done too 1 This seems to me 
but melancholy work. T^e Time call forth ? Alas, we have known 
Times call loudly enough for their great man; but not find him when 
they called! He was not there; Providence had not sent hun; the 
TvxAy CcdUng its loudest, had to go down to confusion and wredt 
because l)e would not come when called. For if we will think of it, 
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no Time need have gone to ruin, could it have fmnd a man great 
enough, a man wise and good enough : wisdom to discern truly what 
the Time wanted, valour to lead it on the right road thither; these 
are the salvation of any Time. But 1 liken common languid Times, 
with their unbelief, distress, peiplexity, with their languid doubting 
characters and embarrassed circumstances, impotently crumbling- 
down into ever worse distress towards final ruin ;—all this I liken to 
dry dead fuel, waiting for the lightning out of Heaven that shall 
kindle it. The great man, with his free force direct out of God’s own 
hand, is the lightning His word is the wise healing word which all 
can believe in. All blazes round him now, when he has once struck 
on it, into fire like his own. The dry mouldering sticks are thought 
to have called him forth. They did want him greatly; but as to 
calling him forth—!—Those are critics of small vision, 1 think, who 
cry : “ See, is it not the sticks that made the fire?” No sadder proof 
can be given by a man of his own littleness than disbelief in great 
men. There is no sadder symptom of a generation than such general 
blindness to the spiritual lightning, uith faith only in the heap of 
barren dead fuel It is the last consummation of unbelief. In all 
epochs of the world’s history, we shall find the Great Man to have 
been the indispensable saviour of his epoch ;—the lightning, without 
which the fuel never would have burnt. The History of the World, I 
said already, was the Biogr.iphy of Great Men. 

Such small critics do what they can to promote unbelief and 
universal spiritual paralysis : but happily they cannot always com¬ 
pletely succeed. In all times it is possible for a man to arise great 
enough to feel that they and their doctrines are chimeras and cobwebs. 
And what is notable, in no time whatever can they entirely eradicate 
out of living men’s hearts a certain altogether peculiar reverence for 
Great Men ; genuine admiration, loyalty, adoration, however dim and 
perverted it may be. Hero-worship endures forever while man endures. 
Boswell venerates his Johnson, right truly even in the Eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The unbelieving French believe in their Voltaire ; and burst out 
round him into very curious Hero-worship, in that last act of his life 
when they ’stifle him under roses.’ It has always seemed to me 
extremely curious this of Voltairf. Truly, if Christianity be the 
highest instance of Hero-worship, then we may find here in Voltairism 
one of the lowest! He whose life was that of a kind of Antichrist, 
does again on this side exhibit a curious contrast. No people ever 
were so little prone to admire at all as those French of Voltaire. 
Persifiage was the character of their whole mind; adoration had 
nowhere a place in it Yet see 1 The old man of Ferney comes up 
to Paris; an old, tottering, infirm man of eighty-four years They 
feel that he too is a kind of Hero; that he has spent his life in 
opposing error and injustice, delivering Calases, unmasking hypocrites 
in high places in short that he too, though in a strange way, has 
fought like a valiant man. They feel withal that, if persiflage be the 
great thing, there never was such a persifleur. He is the realised 
ideal of every one of them; the thing they are all wanting to be ; of 
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all Crenel)men the most French He is properly their god,—sneh god 
as they are fit for. Accordingly all persons, from the Queen 
Antoinette to the Douanier at the Porte St. Denis, do they not worship 
him ? - People of quality disguise themselves as tavem-waiters. The 
MaStre de roste, with a broad oath, orders his Postillion, Vd bon 
train ; thou art driving M: de Voltaire.” At Paris his carriage is * the 
‘ nucleus of a comet, whose train fills whole streets.’ The ladies pluck 
a hair or two from his fur, to keep it as a sacred relic. There was 
nothing highest, beautifullest. noblest in all France, that did not feel 
this man to be higher, beautifuller, nobler. 

Yes, from Norse Odin to English Samuel Johnson, from the divine 
Founder of Christianity to the withered Pontiff of Encyclopedism, in 
all times and places, the Hero has been worshipped. It will ever be 
so. We all love great men ; love, venerate and bow down submissive 
before great men : nay can we honestly bow to anything else ? Ah, 
does not every true man feel that he is himself made higher by doing 
reverence to what is really above him ? No nobler or blessed feeling 
dwells in man’s heart. And to me it is very cheering to consider that 
no sceptical logic, or general triviality, insincerity and aridity of any 
Time and its influences can destroy this noble inborn loyalty and 
worship that is in man. In times of unbelief, which soon have to 
become times of revolution, much down-rushing, sorrowful decay and 
ruin is visible to everybody. For myself in these days, I seem to sec 
in this indestructibility of Hero-worship the everlasting adamant lower 
than which the confused wreck of revolutionary things cannot fall. 
The confused wreck of things crumbling and even crashing and 
tumbling all round us in these revolutionary ages, will get down so 
far ; no farther. It is an eternal corner-stone, from which they can 
begin to build themselves up again. That man, in some sense or 
other, worships Heroes ; that we all of us reverence and must 
ever reverence Great Men: this is, to me, the living rock 
amid all rushings-down whatsoever; — the one fixed point in 
modem revolutionary history, otherwise as if bottomless and shoreless. 

So much of truth, only under an ancient obsolete vesture, but the 
spirit of it still true, do 1 fincFin the Paganism of old nations. 
• Nature is still devine, the revelation of the workings of God; the 
Hero is still worshipable : this, under poor cramped incipient forms, 
is what all Pagan religions have struggled, as tlmy could, to set forth. 
1 think Scandinavian Paganism, to us here, is more interesting than 
any other. It is, for one thing, the latest; it continued in these 
regions of Europe till the eleventh century : eight-hundred years ago 
the Norwegians were still worshippers of Odin. It is interesting also 
as the creed of our fathers ; the men whose blood still runs in out 
veins, whom doubtless we stiU resemble in so many ways Strange: 
they did believe that, while we believe so dilFerently. Let us look a 
little at this fmor Norse creed, for many reasons. We^ have tolerable 
means to do it; for there is another point of interest in these Scan* 
dinaviao mythologies: that they have been preserved so weU. 
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In that strange bland Iceland,—^burst-up, the geologists say, 1>y fire 
from the bottom of the sea; a wild land of barrenness and lava ; 
swallowed many months of every year in black tempests, yet with a 
wild gleaming beauty in summertime; towenng up there, stern and 
grim, in the North Ocean ; with its snow-)okuls, roaring geysers, 
»ilphur-pools ^d horrid volcanic chasms, like the waste chaotic 
battle-field of Frost and Fire;—where of all places we least looked for 
^ Literature or written memorials, the record of these things was 
written down. On the seaboard of this wild land is a rim of grassy 
country, where cattle can subsist, and men by means of them and of 
what the sea yields, and it seems they were poetic men these, men 
who had deep thoughts in them, and uttered musically their 
thoughts. Much would be lost, had Iceland not been burst>up from 
the sea, not been discovered by the Northmen ! The old Norse Poets 
were many of them natives of Iceland. 

Saemund, one of the early Christian Priests there, who perhaps had 
a lingering fondness for Paganism, collected certain of their old 
Pagan son|fs, just about becoming obsolete then,—Poems or Chants 
of a mythic, prophetic, mostly all of a religious character: that is 
what Norse critics call the Elder or Poetic Edda. Edda^ a word of 
uncertain etymology, is thought to signify Ancestress Snorro 
Sturleson, an Iceland gentleman, an extremely notable personage, 
educated by this Saemund’s grandson, took in hand next, near a cen¬ 
tury afterwards, to put together, among several other books he wrote, 
a kind of Prose Synopsis of the whole Mythology ; elucidated by new 
fragments of traditionary verse. A work constructed really with 
great ingenuity, native talent, what one might call unconscious art; 
altogether a perspicuous clear work, pleasant reading still: this is the 
Younger otysoset Edda. By these and the numerous other Saga\y 
mostly Icelandic, with the commentaries, Icelandic or not, which go 
on zealously in the North to this day, it is possible to gain some direct 
insight even yet. and see that old Norse system of Belief, as it were, 
face to face. Let us forget that it is erroneous Religion ; let us look 
at it as old Thought, and try if we cannot sympathise with it somewhat. 

The primary characteristic of this old Northland Mythology I find 
to be impersonation of the visible workings of Nature. Earnest 
simple recognition of the workings of Physical Nature, as a thing, 
wholly miraculous, stupendous and divine. What we now lecture of 
as Science, they wondered at, and fell down in awe before, as Religion. 
The dark hostile powers of Nature they figure to themselves as 
*/&iunSf Giants, huge shaggy beings of a demonic character. Frost, 
Fire, Sea-tempest; these are Jiituns. The friendly Powers again, as 
Summer-heat, the Sun, are Gods. The empire of this Universe is 
divided between these two; they dwell apart, m perennial internecine 
filed The Gods dwell above in Asgard, the Garden of the Asen, or 
Diviaities ; Jotunheim, a distant dark chaotic land, is the home of the 
Jdtuna. 

Carious all this ; and not idle or mane, if we will look at the foun- 
dabon of it' The power of ot Flame^ for instance, which we 
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designate by some trivial chemical name, thereby hiding from ooi- 
selves the essential character of wonder that dwells in it as in all 
things, is with these old Northmen, Loke, a most swift subtle Demon, 
of the brood of the Jotun«. The savages of the Ladromss Islands 
too (say some Spanish voyagers) thought Fire, which they never had 
seen before, was a devil or g^, that bit you sharply when you touched 
it, and that lived upon dry wood. From us too no Chemistry, if it 
had not Stupidity to help it, would hide that Flame is a wonder. . 
What is Flame?— Frosi the old Norse Seer discerns to be a 
monstrous hoary Jotun, the Giant Thrym^ Hrym; or Rtme, the old 
word now nearly obsolete here, but stUl used in Scotland to signify 
ho;ir-frost. Rime was not then as now a dead chemical thing, but a 
living Jiitun or Devil; the monstrous Jotun Rime drove home his 
Horses at night, sat ‘ combing their manes,’—which Horses were Hml- 
Clottds,ot fleet Rrost- Winds. His Cows—No, not his, but a kinsman’s, 
the Giant Hymir’s Cows are Icebergs: this Hymer * looks at the rocks ’ 
with his devil-eye, and they split m the glance of it. 

Thunder was not then mere Electricity, vitreous or resinous ; it 
was the God Donner (Thunder) or Thor,—God also of beneficent 
Summer-heat. The thunder was his wrath ; the gathering of the 
black clouds is the drawing-down of Thor’s angry brows; the fire- 
bolt bursting out of Heaven is the all-rending Hammer flung from 
the hand of Thor : he urges his loud chariot over the mountain-tops, 
—that is the peal; wiathful he 'blows in his red beard,’—that is the 
rustling stormblast before the thunder begin. Balder again, the 
White God, the beautiful, the just and benignant (whom the early 
Christian Missionaries found to resemble Christ), is the Sun,— 
beautifullest of visible things ; wondrous too, and divine still, after all 
our Astronomies and Almanacs ! But perhaps the notablest god we 
hear tell-of is one of whom Grimm the German Etymologist finds 
trace: the God or Wish. The God Wish; who could give 

us all that we wishedt Is not this the sincerest and yet rudest voice 
of the spirit of man P The rudest idea that man ever formed ; which 
still shows itself in the latest forms of our spiritual culture. Higher ■ 
considerations have to teach us that the God Wish is not the 
true God. 

Of the other Gods or Jotuns 1 will mention only for etymology’s 
sake, that Sea-tempest is the J5tun Aegir^ 2 k\ex^ dangerous Jdtun: 
—and now to this day, on our river Trent, as 1 kam, the Nottingham 
bargemen, when the River is in a certain flooded state (a kind of 
backwater, or eddying swirl it has, very dangerous to them), call if 
Eager; they cry out, “Have a care, theie is the Eager coming!” 
Curious ; that word surviving, like the pe<ik of a submerged world ! 
The oldest Nottingham bargemen had believed in the God Aegir. 
Indeed our English blood too in good part is Danish, Norse; or 
rather, at bottom, Danish and Norse and Saxon have no distinction, 
except a superficial one,—as of Heathen and Christian, or the like. 
Rut all over our Island we are mingled largely with Danes proper,— 
hum the incessant invasions there weie : and this, of course in a 
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greater proportion along the east coast; and greatest cf all) as* I find, 
m the Norm Country. From the Huml^r upwards, all over Scotland, 
the Speech of the common people is still m a singular degree 
Icelandic; its Germanism has still a pecular Norse tinge. They to 
are ' Normans/ Northmen,—if that be any great beauty I— 

Of the chief god, Odin, we shall speak by and by. Mark at present 
so much; what the essence of Scandinavian and indeed of all 
Paganism is : a recognition of the forces of Nature as godlike, 
stupendous, personal Agencies,—as Gods and Demons. Not in¬ 
conceivable to us. It is the infant Thought of man opening itself, 
with awe and wonder, on this ever-stupendous Universe. To me 
there is in the Norse System something very genuine, very great and 
manlike. A broad simplicity, rusticity, so very different from the 
light gracefulness of the old Greek Paganism, distinguishes this 
Scandinavian System. It is Thought; the genuine Thought of deep, 
rude, earnest minds, fairly opened to the things about them; a 
face-to-face and heart-to-heart inspection of the things,—the first 
characteristic of all good Thought in all times. Not graceful light¬ 
ness, h^f-sport, as in the Greek Paganism ; a certain homely 
truthfulness and rustic strength, a great rude sincerity discloses itself 
here. It is strange, after our beautiful Apollo statues and clear 
smiling mythuses, to come down upon the Norse Gods ‘brewing ale’ 
to hold their feast with Aegir, the Sea-Jdiun; sending out Thor to 
get the caldron for them in the Jotun country; Thor, after many 
adventures, clapping the Pot on* his head, like a huge hat, and 
walking off with it,—quite lost in it, the ears of the Pot reaching down 
to his heels' A kind of vacant hugeness, large awkward gianthood, 
characterises that Norse System; enormous force, as yet altogether 
untutored, stalking helpless with large uncertain strides. Consider 
only their primary mylhus of the Creation. The Gods, having got 
the Giant Ymer slain, a Giant made by ‘warm wind,* and much 
confused work, out of the conflict of Frost and Fire,—determined on 
constructing a world with him. His blood made the Sea ; his flesh 
was the Land, the Rocks his bones; of his eyebrows they formed 
Asgard their Gods’-dwelling; his skull was the great blue vault of 
Immensity, and the brains of it became the Clouds. What a Hypier- 
Brobdignagtan business ! Untamed Thought, great, giantlike, enor¬ 
mous '—to be tamed in due time into the compact greatness, not 
giantlike, but godlike and stronger than gianthood, of the Shak- 
speares, the Goethes!—Spiritually as well as bodily these men are 
our progenitors. 

I like, too, that representation they have of the Tree Igdrasil. All 
Life is figured by them as a Tree. Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Exist¬ 
ence, has its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hela or Death; 
its trunk reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the whole 
Universe: it is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of it, in the 
Death-kingdom, sit Three Nomas^ Fates,—the Past, Present, Future; 
watering its roots from the Sacred Well. Its ‘boughs,’ with their 
buddings and disleafings,—events, things suffered, things done. 
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catastrophes,—stretch through all lands and times. Is not every leaf 
of it a biography, every fibre there an act or word ? Its boughs are 
Histories of Nations. The rustle of it is the noise of Human Exist¬ 
ence, onwards from of old. It grows there,, the breath of Human 
Passion rustling through it;—or stormtost, the storrawind howling 
through it like the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil, the Tree of 
Existence. It is the past, the present, and the future; what was 
done, what is doing, what will be done ; * the infinite conjugation of 
the verb To do! Considering how human things circulate^ each 
inextricably in communion with all,—how the word 1 speak to you 
to-day is borrowed, not from Ulfila the Mcssogoth onljr, but from all 
men since the first man began to speak,—I find no similitude so true 
as this of a Tree. Beautiful; altogether beautiful and great The 
' Machine of the Universe,’—alas, do but think of that in contrast t 

'Well, it is strange enough this old Norse view of Nature; different 
enough from what we believe of Nature. Whence it specially came, 
one would not like to be compelled to say very minutely ! One thing 
we may say : It came from the thoughts of Norse men;—from the 
thought, above all, of the first Norse man who had an originkl power 
of thinking. The First Norse ‘ man of genius,’ as we should call him ! 
Innumerable men had passed by, across this Universe, with a dumb 
va^e wonder, such as the very animals may feel; or with a painful, 
fruitlessly inquiring wonder, such as men only feel; till the great 
Thinker came, the original man, the Seer; whose shaped spoken 
Thought awakes the slumbering capability of all into Thought. It is 
ever the way with the Thinker, the spiritual Hero. What he says, all 
men were not far from saying, were longing to say. The Thoughts of 
all start up, as from painful enchanted sleep, round his Thought; 
answering to it, Yes, even so! Joyful to men as the dawning of day 
from night;— is it not. indeed, the awakening for them from no-being 
into being, from death into life 1 We still honour such a man ; call 
him Poet, Genius, and so forth : but to these wild men he was a very 
magiciah, a worker of miraculous unexpected blessing for them ; 
a Prophet, a God!—Thought once awakened does not again 
slumber ; unfolds itself into a System of Thought; grows, in man 
after man, generation after generation,—till its full stature is reached, 
and jtueh System of Thought can grow no farther, but must give place 
to another. 

For the Norse people, the Man now nanied Odin, and Chief 
Norse God, we fancy, was such a man. A Teacher, and Captain 
of soul and of body; a Hero, of worth mmeasurable; admiration 
for whom, transcending the known bounds, became adoration. 
Has he not the power of articulate Thinking; and many other 
powers, as yet miraculous? So, with boundless gratitude, would 
the rude Norse heart feel Has he not solved for them the sphinx- 
enigma of this Universe; given assurance to them of their own 
destiny there ? By him they know now what they have to do here, 
what to look feur hereafter. Existence has becenne articulate. 
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melodious by him; he first has made Life alive 1—We may call this 
Odin, the origin of Norse Mythology; Odin, or whatever name the 
First Norse Thinker bore while he was a man among men. His 
view of the Universe once promulgated, a like view starts into being 
hi all minds ; grows, keeps cvct growing, while it continues credible^ 
there. In all minds it lay written, but invisibly, as in sympathetic ^ 
ink ; at his word it starts into visibility in all. Nay, in every epoch of 
. the urorld, the great event, parent of all others, is it not the arrival of 
a Thinker in the world !— 

One other thing we must not forget; it will explain, a little, the 
confusion of these Norse Eddas. They are not one coherent System 
of Thought; but properly the summation of several successive 
systems. All this of the old Norse Belief which is fiung-out for us, in 
one level of distance in the Edda, like a picture painted on the same 
canvas, does not at all stand so in the reality. It stands rather at all 
manner of distances and depths, of successive generations since the 
Belief first began. All Scandinavian thinkers, since the first of them, 
contributed to that Scandinavian System of Thought; in ever-new 
elaboration and addition, it is the combined work of them all. What 
history it had, how it changed from shape to shape, by one thinker’s 
contribution after another, till it got to the full final shape we see it 
under in the Edda, no man will now ever know: its Councils oi 
Trebisond, Councils of Trent, Athanasiuses, Dantes, Luthers, are 
sunk without echo in the dark night I Only that it had such a history 
we can all know. Wheresoever a thinker appeared, there in the thing 
he thought of was a conti ibution, accession, a change or revolution 
made. Alas, the grandest ‘ revolution ’ of all, the one made by the 
man Odin himself, is not this too sunk for us like the rest 1 Of Odin 
what histoiy ? Strange rather to reflect that he Aad a history 1 That 
this Odin, in his wiki Norse vesture, with his wild beard and eyes, 
his rude Norse speech and ways, was a man like us; with our 
sorrows, joys, with our limbs, features ;—intrinsically all one as we : 
and did such a work ! But the work, much of it, has perished ; the 
worker, all to the name. “ Wednesday,” men will say to-morrow; 
Odin’s day! Of Odin there exists no history ; no document of it; no 
guess about it worth repeating. 

Snorro indeed, in the quietest manner, almost in a brief business 
style, wntes down, in his Heimskringla, how Odin was a heroic 
Prince, in the Black-Sea region, with Twelve Peers, and a great 
people straitened for room. How he led these Asen (Asiatics) of his 
out of Asia; settled them in the North parts of Europe, by warlike 
conquest; invented Letters, Poetry and so forth,—and came by and 
by to be worshipped as Chief God by these Scandinavians, his 
Twelve Peers made into Twelve Sons of bis own, Gods like himself; 
Snorro has no doubt of this Saxo Grammaticus, a very curious 
Northman of that same century, is still more unhesitating; scruples 
nob to find out a historical fact in every individual mythus, and 
writes it down as a terrestrial event in Denmark or elsewhere. 
Trc^arus. learned and cautious, some centuries later, assigns by 
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calculatioQ a dcUe for it: Odin, he says, came into Europe about 
the Year 70 before Christ. Of all which, as grounded on mere 
uncertainties, found to be untenable now, 1 need say nothing. Far, 
very far beyond the Year 70 ! Odin’s date, adventures, whole 
terrestrial history, figure and environment are sunk from us forever 
into unknown thousands of years. 

Nay Grimm, the German Antiquary, goes so far as to deny that 
any man Odin ever existed. He proves it by etymology. The word . 
Wuolan, which is the original form of Odin, a word spread, as name 
of their chief Divinity, over all the Teutonic Nations everywhere; 
this word, which connects itself, according to Grimm, with the Latin 
vadere, with the English wade and suchlike,—means primarily Move¬ 
ment, Source of Movement, Power ; and is the fit name of the highest 
god, not of any man. The word signifies Divinity, he says, among 
the old Saxon, German and all Teutonic Nations ; the adjectives 
formed from it all signify divine, supreme, or something pertaining to 
the chief god. Like enough ! We must bow to Grimm in matters 
etymological. Let us consider it fixed that Wuotan means Wading, 
force of Movement. And now still, what hinders it from being the name 
of a Heroic Man and Mover, as well as of a god ? As for the adjectives, 
and words formed from it,—did not the Spaniards in their universal 
admiration for Lope, get into the habit of saying * a Lope flower,’ ’ a 
Lope dima, if the flower or woman were of surpassing beauty t Had 
this lasted, Lope would have grown, in Spain, to be an adjective 
signifying godlike also. Indeed, Adam Smith, in his Essay on Lan¬ 
guage, surmises that all adjectives whatsoever were formed precisely 
in that way: some very green thing, chiefly notable for its greenness, 
got the appellative name Green, and then the next thing remarkable 
for that quality, a tree for instance, was named the green tree,—as we 
still say *the steam coach,’ * four-horse coach,’ or the like. All 
primary adjectives, according to Smith, were formed in this way; 
were at first substantives and things. We cannot annihilate a man 
for etymologies like that! Surely there was a First Teacher and 
Captain; surely there must have been an Odin, palpable to the sense 
at one time; no adjective, but a real Hero of flesh and blood! The 
voice of all tradition, history or echo of history, agrees with all that 
thought will teach one about it, to assure us of this. 

How the man Odin came to be considered a god, the chief god ?— 
that surely is a question which nobody would wish to dogmatise upon, 

1 have said, his people, knew no limits to their 'admiration of him ; 
they had as yet no scale to measure admiration by. Fancy your own 
generous heait’s-love of some greatest man expanding till it tran¬ 
scended all bounds, till it filled and overflowed the whole field of your 
thought! Or what if this man Odin,—since a great deep soul, with 
the afflatus and mysterious tide of vision and impulse rushing on him 
he knows not whence, is ever an enigma, a kind of terror and wonder to 
himself,—should have felt that perhaps ^ was divine; that he was some 
effluence of the ‘Wuotan,’ * Movement' Supreme Power and Divinity, 
of whom to his rapt vision all Nature was the awful Flame-image; 
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that some effluence of Wcutan dwelt here in him 1 He was not neces¬ 
sarily false; he was but mistaken, speaking the truest he knew. A 
great soul, any sincere soul, knows not whcA he is —alternates between 
the highest height and the lowest depth ; can of all things the least 
measure—Himself! What others take him for, and what he guesses 
that he may be : these two items strangely act on one another, help 
to determine one another. With all men reverently admiring him ; 
*with his own wild soul full of noble ardours and affections, ot w'hirl- 
wind chaotic darkness and glorious new light; a divine Universe 
bursting all into godlike beauty round him, and no man to whom the 
like ever had befallen, what could he think himself to be ? “ Wuotan?” 
All men answered, ** Wpotan I ”— 

And then consider what mere Time will do in such cases ; how if a 
man was great while living, he becomes tenfold greater when dead. 
What an enormous camera-obscura magnifier is Tradition I How a 
thing grows in the human Memory, in the human Imagination, when 
love, worship, and all that lies in the human Heart, is there to 
encourage it. And in the darkness, in the entire ignorance ; without 
date or document, no book, or ArundeUmarble ; only here and there 
some dumb monumental cairn. Why, in thirty or forty years, were 
there no books, any great man would grow mythic, the contemporaries 
who had seen him, being once all dead. And in three-hundred 
years, and in three-thousand years—!—To attempt theorising on such 
matters would profit little: they -are matters which refuse to be 
theoremrd and diagramed; which Logic ought to know that she can¬ 
not speak of. Enough for us to discern, far in the uttermost distance, 
some gleam as of a small real light shining in the centre of that 
enormous camera-obscura image ; to discern that the centre of it all 
was not a madness and nothing, but a sanity and something 

This light, kindled in the great dark vertex of the Norse mind, dark 
but living, waiting only for light; this is to me the centre of the whole 
How such light will then shine out, and with uondrous thousandfold 
expansion spread itself, in forms and colours, depends not on cV, so 
much as on the National Mind recipient of it. The colours and 
forms of your light will be those of the cut-glass it has to shine 
through —Curious to think how, for every man, any the truest fact is 
modelled by the nature of the man ? I said. The earnest man, speak¬ 
ing to his brother men, must always have stated what seemed to him 
9k facty a real Appearance of Nature But the way in which such 
Appearance or fact shaped itself,—what sort of fcu:t it became for him, 
—was and is modified by his own laws of thinking ; deep, subtle, but 
universal, ever-operating laws. The world of Nature, for every man, 
is the Fantasy of Himself; this world is the multiplex * Image of his 
own Dream.’ Who knows to what unnameable subtleties of spiritual 
law all these Pagan Fables owe their shape I The number 7\ttelve„ 
divisiblest of all, which could be halved, quartered, parted into three, 
into six, the most remarkable number,—this was enough to determine 
the of the Zodiac^ the number oif Odin’s Sons^ and innumerable 
other Twelves. Any vague rufhoMr of number had a tendency to 
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settle itself into Twelve. So with regard to every other matter. And 
quite unccmsciousiy too,—^wtth no notion of building*up * Allegories’ i 
But the fresh clear glance of those First Ages would be prompt in 
discerning the secret relations of things, and wholly open to obey 
these, ^chiller finds in the Cesiis of Vienus an everlasling aesthetic 
truth a« to the nature of all Beauty; curious:—but he is careful not 
to insinuate that the old Greek Mythists had any notion of lecturing 

fibout the * Philosophy of Criticism ’ I-On the whole, we must" 

leave those boundless regions. Cannot we conceive that Odin was a 
reality ? Error indeed, error enough : but sheer falsehood, idle fables, 
allegory aforethought,—we will not believe that our Fathers believed 
in these. 

Odin’s Runes are a significant feature of him. Runes, and the 
miracles of ' magic ’ he worked by them, make a great feature in 
tradition. Runes are the Scandinavian Alphabet; suppose Odin to 
have been the inventor of Letters, as well as * magic,’ among that 
people! It is the greatest invention man has ever made, this of 
marking-down the un«<een thought that is in him by written characters. 
It is a kind of second speech, almost as miraculous as the first. You 
remember the astonishment and incredulity of Atahualpa the Peruvian 
King; how he made the Spanish Soldier who was guarding him 
scratch Dios on his thumb-nail, that he might try the next soldier 
with it, to ascertain whether such a miracle was possible. If Odin 
brought Letters among his people, he might work magic enough 1 

Writing by Runes has some air of being original amon^ the Norse¬ 
men : not a Phcenician Alphabet, but a native Scandinavian one. 
Snorro tells us farther that Odin invented Poetry ; the music of human 
speech, as well as that miraculous runic marking of it. Transport 
yourselves into the early childhood of nations ; the first beautiful 
morning-light of our Europe, when all yet lay in fresh j^oung radiance 
as of a great sunrise, and our Europe was first beginning to think, to 
be ! Wonder, hope ; infinite radiance of hope and wonder, as of a 
young child’s thoughts, in the hearts of these strong men ! Strong 
sons of Nature ; and here was not only a wild Captain and Fighter, 
discerning with his wild flashing eyes what to do, with his wild lion- 
heart daring and doing it; but a Poet too, all that we mean by a 
Poet, Prophet, great devout Thinker and Inventor,—as the trulj 
Great Man ever is. A Hero is a Hero at all points; in the sod and 
thought of him first of all This Odin, in hisfrude semi-articolate 
way had a word to speak. A great heart laid open to take in diis 
great Universe, and man's Life here, and utter a great word’ about H 
A Hero, as I say, in his own rude manner; a wise, gifted, noble 
hearted man. And now, if we still admire such a man beyond^ all 
others, what must these wild Norse souls, first awakened into thinking 
have made of him 1 To them, as yet without names for it, he was 
noble and noblest; Hero, Prophet, God ; Wuotan^ the of all 

Thtmght it Thought, however it apeak or spell itself. tntriasicaUy, 1 
eonjectnre^ this Odin must ^ve been of the same sort of stuff as tse 
greatest land of men A great thought in the wiki deep heart-ol 
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him ! The rough words he art.culated, are they not the rudimental 
roots of those English words we still use ? He worked so, in that 
obscure element. But he was as a h^ht kindled in it; a light oi 
Intellect, rude Nobleness of heart, the only kind of lights we have 
yet; a Hero, as 1 say: and he had to shine there, and make his 
obscure element a little lighter,—as is still the task of us ail. 

We will fancy him to be the Type Norseman ; the finest Teuton 
‘ whom that race had yet produced. The rude Norse heart burst'Up 
into boundless admiration round him ; into adoration. He is as a 
root of so many great things ; the fruit of him is found growing, from 
deep thousands of years, over the whole field of Teutonic Life. Our 
own Wednesday, as 1 said, is it not still Odin's Day ? Wednesbury, 
Wansborough, Wanstead, Wandsworth : Odin grew into England 
too, these are still leaves from that root t He was the Chief God to 
all the Teutonic Peoples ; their Pattern Norseman ;—m such way did 
they admire their Pattern Norseman ; that was the fortune he had in 
the world. 

Thus if the man Odin himself have vanished utterly, there is this 
huge Shadow of him which still projects itself over the whole History 
of his People. For this Odin once admitted to be God, we can 
understand well that the whole Scandinavian Scheme of Nature, or 
dim No'Scheme, whatever it might before have been, would now 
begin to develop itself altogether differently, and grow thenceforth in 
a new manner. What this Odin saw into, and taught with his runes 
and his rhymes, the whole Teutonic People laid to heart and carried 
forward. His way of thought became their way of thought:—such, 
undcar new conditions, is the history of every great thinker still. In 
gigantic confused lineaments, like some enormous camera-obscura 
shadow thrown upwards from the dead deeps of the Past, and cover¬ 
ing the whole Northern Heaven, is not that Scandinavian Mythology 
in some sort the Portraiture of this man Odin ? The gigantic image 
of his Htitural face, legible or not legible there, expanded and con¬ 
fused in that manner! Ah, Thought, 1 say, is always Thought. No 
gKat man lives in vain. The History of the world is but the 
Biography of great men. 

To me there is something very touching in this primeval figure of 
Heroism; in such artless, helpless, but hearty entire reception of a 
Hero by his fellow-men. Never so helpless in shape, it is the noblest 
of feelings, and a feeling in some shape or other perennial as man 
himself. If 1 could show in any measure, what I feel deeply for a 
long time now. That it is the vital element of manhood, the soul of 
man's history here in our world,—it would be the chief use of this, 
discoursing at present. We do not now call our great men Gods, not' 
admire without limit; ah no» with limit enough 1 But if we have no 
great men, or do not admire at all,—that were a still worse case. 

This poor Scandinavian Hero-worship, that whole Norse way of 
tookiiw at the Universe, and adjusting oneself there, has an inde- 
ittuctiUe merit for us. A rude childlike way of recognising the 
divineness oi Nature, the divineness of Man; most rudCi^yet Mart- 
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felt, robuot, giantlike ; betokening whai a gi lut a man this 
would yet grow to 1—It was a truth, and is none. Is it not as ihe 
haif'dumb stifled voice of the long-buried generations of our own 
Fathers, railing out of the depths of ages to us, in whose veins' 
their blood still runs : “ This then, this is what we made of the 
world: this is all the image and notion we could form to ourselves 
of this great mystery of a Life and Universe. Despise it not. You 
are raised high above it, to large free scope of vision ; but you too < 
are not yet at the top. No, your notion too, so much enlarged, is 
bk>t a partial, imperfect one ; that matter is a thing no man will ever, 
in time or out of time, comprehend ; after thousands of years of 
ever-new expansion, man will find himself but struggling to compre* 
hend again a part of it : the thing is larger than man, not to be com¬ 
prehended by him ; an Infinite thing i 

The essence of the Scandinavian, as indeed of all Pagan Mytho¬ 
logies, we found to be recognition of the divine n^s s of Nature ; 
sincere communion of man with the mysterious invisible Powers 
visibly seen at work in the world round him. This, 1 should say, 
is more sincerely done^ in the Scandinavian than in any Mythology 
1 know. Sincerity is the great characteristic of it. Superior 
sincerity (fiir superior) consoles us for the total want of old Grecian 
grace. Sincerity, 1 think, is better than grace. 1 feel that these 
old Northmen were looking into Nature with open eye and soul : 
most earnest, honest; childlike, and yet manlike ; with a great 
hearted simplicity and depth and fresnness, in a true, lOving, 
admiring, unfearing way. A right valiant, true old race of men. 
Such recognition of Nature one finds to be the chief element of 
Paganism* recognition of Man, and his Moral Duty, though this 
too is not wanting, comes to be the chief element only in purer 
forms of religion. Here, indeed, is a great distinction and epoch 
in Human Beliefs; a great landmark in the religious development 
of Mankind. Man first puts himself in relation with Nature and 
her Powers, wonders and worships over those ; not till a later 
epoch does he discern that all Power is Morsd, that the grand point 
it the distinction for him of Good and Evil, of Thou shalt and 
T9utu shalt not. 

With regard to all these fabulous delineations in the Edda, 1 will 
remark, moreover, as indeed was already hinted^ that most probably 
they must have been of much newer date; most probably, even 
from the firs^ were comparatively idle for the old Norsemen, mid 
as it were a kind of Poetic sport. Allegory Jind Poetic Delineation, 
as 1 said above, cannot be religious Faith; the Faith itself must 
first be there, then Allegory enough will gather round it, as the 
fit body round its soul. The Norse Faith, 1 can wdl suppose, 
like other Faiths, was most active while it lay mainly m the 
silent state, and had not yet much to say about itself still lest 
to sine- 

Among ^ those shadowy Edda matters, amid all that fantastic 
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copg» nes of assertions, and tnaditlons, in their musical Mythologies, 
the main practical belief a man could have was probably not much 
more than this: of the Valkyrs and the Hall of Odinj of an 
inflexible Destiny; and that the one thing needful for a man was 
to he brave. The Valkyrs are Choosers of the Slain ; a Destiny 
inexorable, which it is useless trying to bend or soften, has appointed 
who is to be slain; this was a fundamental point for the Norse 
dieliever ;—as indeed it is for all earnest men everywhere, for a 
Mahomet, a Luther, for a Napoleon too. It lies at the basis this 
for every such man; it is the woof out of which his whole system 
of thought is woven. The Valkyrs; and then that these Choosers 
lead the brave to a heavenly Hall of Odin; only the base and 
slavish being thrust elsewhither, into the realms of Hela the Death- 
goddess ; 1 take this to have been the soul of the whole Norse 
Belief. They understood in their heart that it was indispensable 
to be brave ; that Odin would have no favour for them, but despise 
and thrust them out, if they were not brave. Consider too whether 
there is not something in this ! It is an everlasting duty, valid 
in our day as in that, the duty of being brave. Valour is still 
value. The first duty for a man is still that of subduing Fear. 
We must get rid of Fear ; we cannot act at all till then. A man’s 
acts are slavish, not true but specious ; his very thoughts are false, 
he thinks too as a slave and coward, till he have got Fear under 
his feet. Odin’s creed, if we disentangle the real kernel of it, is 
true to this hour. A man stut.l and must be valiant; he must 
march forward, and quit himself like a man,—trusting impertur¬ 
bably in the appointment and choice of the Upper Powers ; and, 
on the whole, not fear at all. Now and always, the completeness 
of his victory over Fear will determine how much of a man 
he is. 

It is doubtless very savage that kind of valour of the old North¬ 
men. Snorro tells us they thought it a shame and misery not to 
die in battle; and if natural death seemed to be coming on, they 
would cut wounds in their flesh, that Odin might receive them as 
warriors slain. Old kings, about to die, had their body laid into a 
ship; the ship sent forth, with sails set and slow fire burning it; 
that, once out at sea, it might blaze-up in flame, and in^ such 
manner bury worthily the old hero, at once in the sky and in the 
ocean 1 Wild bloody valour ; yet valour of its kind ; better, I say, 
than none. In the old Sea-kings too, what an indomitable rugged 
energy 1 Silent, with closed lips, as 1 fancy them, unconscious that 
they were specially brave; defying the wild ocean with its 
monsters, -and all men and things;—progenitors of our own 
Blakes and Nelsons ! No Homer sang these Norse Sea-kings ; 
but Agamemnon’s was a small audacity, and of small fruit in the 
world, to some of them;—to Hrolfs of Normandy, for instance' 
Hrol^ or RoUo Duke of Normandy, the wild Sea-king, has a share 
in governing England at this hour. 

Nor was it altogether nothing, even that wild sea-roving and 
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battling, throngh so many generations. It needed to be ascenaii.ed 
which was the strong;e5t kind of men ; who were to be ruler over 
whom. Among the Northland Sovereigns, too, I find some who got 
the title Wood-cutterj; Forest-felling Kings. Much lies in that. 1 
suppose at bottom many of them were forest fellers as well as 
fighters, though the Skalds talk mainly of the latter,—misleading 
certain critics not a little; for no 'nation of men could ever live by 
fighting alone; there could not produce enough come out of that 1 
I suppose the right good fighter was oftenest also the right good 
forest feller,—the right good improver, discerner, doer and worker 
in every kind ; for true valour, different enough from ferocity is the 
basis of all. A more legitimate kind of valour that; showing itself 
against the untamed Forests and dark brute Powers of Nature, 
to conquer Nature for us. In the same direction have not we 
their descendants since carried it far ? May such valour last forever 
with us 1 

That the man Odin, speaking with a Hero’s voice and heart, as 
with an impressiveness out of Heaven, told his People the infinite 
importance of Valour, how man thereby became a god ; and that 
his People, feeling a response to it in their own hearts, believed this 
message of his, and thought it a message out of Heaven, and him a 
Divinity for telling it them : this seems to me the primary seed- 
gram of the Norse Religion, from which all manner of mythologies, 
symbolic practices, speculations, allegories, songs and sagas would 
naturally grow. Grow,—how strangely ! I called it a small light 
shining and shaping m the huge vortex of Norse darkness. Yet the 
darkness itself was alive; consider that. It was the eager inarti¬ 
culate uninstructed Mind of the whole Norse People, longing only to 
become articulate, to go on articulating ever farther! The living 
doctrine grows, grows ;—like a Banyan-tree; the first seed is the 
essential thing: any branch stiikes itself down into the earth, be¬ 
comes a new root; and so, in endless complexity, yre have a whole 
wood, a whole jungle, one seed the parent of it all. Was not the 
whole Norse Religion, accordingly, in some sense, what we called 
* the enormous shadow of this man’s likeness’ ? Critics trace some 
affinity in some Norse mythuses, of the Creation and such like, with 
those of the Hindoos. The Cow Adumbla, * licking the rime from 
the rocks,’ has a kind of Hindoo look. A Hindoo Cow, transported 
into frosty countries. Probably enough; indeyd we may un¬ 
doubtedly, these things will have a kindred with the remotest lands, 
with the earliest times. Thought does not die, but only is changed. 
The first man that began to think in this Planet of ours, he was the 
beginner of all. And then the second man, and the third man 
nay, every true Thinker to this hour is a kind of Odin, teaches men 
Ais way of thought, spreads a shadow of his own likeness over sectiom 
of the History of the World. 

Of the distinctive poetic character or merit of this Norse Mythology 
l^have not room to speak; nor does it concern us much, .Some wiM 
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Propheci« we havci as the Havamal in the Elder Edda ; of a rapt, 
earnest, sibylline sort. But they were comparatively an idle adjunct 
of the matter, men who as it were but to\ed with the matter, these 
later Skalds ; and it is their songs chiefly that survive In later cen¬ 
turies, I suppose they would go on singing, poetically symbolising as 
our modern Painters paint, when it was no longer from the inner¬ 
most heart, or not from the heart at all. This is everywhere to be 
•well kept in mind. 

Gray's fragment! cf Ncrsc Lore, at any raie, will give one no 
notion of it;—any rnore than Pope will of Homer. It is no square- 
built gloomy palace of bU'ck ashlar marble, •shrouded in awe and 
horror, as Gray gives it us: no *, tough as tl.e North rocks, as the 
Iceland deserts, it is^ with a heartiness, homeliness, even a tint 
of good humour and robust mirth in the middle of these fearful 
things. The strong old Norse heart did not go upon theatrical 
sublimities; they had not time to tremble. 1 like much their robust 
simplicity ; their veracity, directness of conception. Thor ‘ draws 
down his brows,* in a veritable Norse rage ; * grasps his hammer till 
the knuckles grow white} Beautiful ti aits of pity too. an honest pity. 
Balder * the white God ’ dies ‘ the be.iutiful, benignant he is the 
Sungod. They try all Nature for a remedy ; but he is dead. Frigga, 
his mother, sends Hermode to seek or see him ; nine days and nine 
nights he rides through gloomy deep valleys, a labyrinth of gloom ; 
arrives at the Bridge with its gold roof: the Keeper says. “ Yes, 
Balder did pass here , but the Kirgclom of the Dead is down yonder, 
fhr towards the North ” Hermode rides on ; leaps Hell gate, Hela's 
Gate; does see Balder, and speak with him ; Balder cannot be 
delivered. Inexorable! Hela will not, for Odin or any God, give 
him up. The beautiful and gentle has to remain there His Wife 
had volunteered to go with him, to die with him. They shall forever 
remain there. He sends his ring to Odin; Nanna his wife sends 
her thimble to F rigga, as a remembrance—Ah me !— 

For indeed Valour is the fountain of Pity too ;—of Truth, and all 
that is great and good in man. The robust homely vigour of the 
Norse heart attaches one much, in these delineations Is it not a 
trait of right honest strength, says Uhland, who has written a fine 
Essay on Thor, that the old Norse heart finds its fnend in the 
Thunder-god ? That it is not frightened away by his thunder ; but 
-finds that Summer-heat, the beautiful noble summer, must and will 
have thunder withal 1 The Norse heart loves this Thor and his ham- 
mer-lmlt; sports with him. Thor is Summer-heat; the god of 
Peaceable Industiy as well as Thunder. ^ He is the Peasant’s Friend j 
his true-henchman and attendant is Manual Labour. Thoi 

himself engages in all manner of rough manual lyirk, scorns no busi 
ness its plebeianism ; is ever and anon travelling to the country of 
the jfotuns. harrying those chaotic Frost-monsters, subduing them, at 
least straitening and damaging them. There is a great broad humour 
in some of these things. 

Thor, as w* saw above, goes to Jotun-laod to seek Hymir’t 

« 
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Caldron, that the Gods may brew beer. Hymir the huge Giant 
enters, his gray beard all full of hoar-frost; splits pillars with the 
very glance of his eye; Thor, after much rough tumult, snatches the 
Pot, claps It on his head ; the ‘handles of it reach down to his heels.' 
The Norse Skald has a kind of loving sport with Thor. This is the 
Hymir whose cattie, the critics have di&coveied, are Icebergs. Huge 
untutored Hrobdignag genius,—needing only to be tamed-down ; into 
Shakspeares, Dantes, Goethes! It is all gone now, that old Norse 
work,—Thor the Thunder-god changed into Jack the Giant-killer: 
but the mind that made it is here yet. How strangely things grow, 
and die, and do not die 1 There are twigs of that great world-tree of 
Norse Belief still curiously traceable. This poor Jark of the Nursery, 
with his miraculous shoes of swiftness, coat of darkness, sword of 
sharpness he is one. Chtlde Etin in the Scottish Ballads is a Norse 
my thus ; E tn was a Jotun Nay, Shakspeare's Hamlet is a twig 
too of this same world-tree ; there seems no doubt of that. Hamlet, 
Amleth.^ I find, is really a mystic personage ; and his Tragedy, of the 
poisoned Father, poisoned asleep by drops in his ear, and the rest, is 
a Norse mythus I Old Sixo, as his wont was, made it a Danish his¬ 
tory , Shakspeare, out of .Saxo, made it what w'e see. That is a twig 
of the world-tiee that has growHy 1 think ;—by nature or accident that 
one has grown I 

In fact, these old Norse songs have a truth in them, an inward 
perennial truth and greatness,—as, indeed, all must have that can 
very lung preserve itself by tradition alone. It is a greatness not of 
mere body and gigantic bulk, but a rude greatness of soul. There is 
a sublime uncomplaining melancholy traceable in these old hearts. A 
great free glance into the very deeps of thought. They seem to have 
seen, these brave old Northmen, what Meditation has taught all men 
in all ages. That this world is after all but a show,—a phenomenon or 
appearance, no real thing. All deep souls see into that,—^the Hindoo 
Mythologist, the German Philosopher,—the Shakspeare, the earnest 
Thinker, wherever he may be: 

*We are such stuff as Dreams are made of 1' 

One of Thor’s expeditions, to Utgard (the Outer Garden, central 
seat of Jbtun land), is remarkable in this respect. Thialfi was with 
him, and Loke. After various adventures, they jfentered upon Giant- 
land ; wandered over plains, wild uncultivated places, among stones 
and trees. At nightfall they noticed a house; and as the door, which 
indeed formed one whole side of the house, was open, they entered. 
It was a simple habitation ; one large hall, altogether empty* They 
staid there. Suddenly in the dead of the night loud noises alarmed 
them. Thor grasped his hammer ; stood in the door, prepared for 
fight. His companions within ran hither and thither in their terror, 
seeking some outlet in that rude hall; they found a little closet at last^ 
and took refuge there. Neither had Thor any battle: foTi lo, in the 
morelng it tumed-nut that the noise had been only the snoring of s 
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certain enormous but peaceable Giant, the Giant Skrymir, who la) 
peaceabljr sleeping near by; and this that they took for a house was 
merely his Giave^ thrown aside there ; the door was the Glove-wrist •, 
the little closet they had fled into was the Thumb ! Such a glove;— 
I remark too that it had not fingers as ours have, but only a 
thumb, and the rest undivided : a most ancient, rustic glove t 

Skr^ir now carried their portmanteau all day; Thor, however, 
, had his own suspicions, did not like the ways of Skrymir ; determined 
at night to put an end to him as he slept. Raising his hammer, he 
struck down into the Giant’s face a right thunderbolt blow, of force 
to rend rocks. The Giant merely awoke; rubbed his cheek, and said, 
Did a leaf fall 7 Again Thor struck, so soon as Skrymir again slept; 
a better blow than before; but the Giant merely murmured, Was that 
a gprain of sand ? Thor’s third stroke was with both his hands (the 
* knuckles white ’ 1 suppose), and seemed to dint deep into Skrymir’s 
visage; but he merely checked his snore, and remarked, There must 
be sparrows roosting in this tree, I think; what is that they have 
dropt ?—At the gate of Utgard, a place so high that you bad to ’ strain 
your neck bending back to see the top of it,’ Skrymir went his ways. 
Thor and his companions were admitted ; invited to take share in the 
games going on. To Thor, for his part, they handed a Drinking- 
horn ; it was a common feat, they told him, to drink this dry at one 
draught. Long and fiercely, three times over, Thor drank ; but made 
hardly any impression. He was a weak child they told him : could 
he lift that Cat he saw there ? Sihall as the feat seemed, Thor with 
his whole godlike strength could not; he bent-up the creature's back 
could not raise its feet off the ground, could at the utmost raise one 
foot. Why, you are no man, said the Utgard people ; there is an Old 
Woman that will wrestle you 1 Thor, heartily ashamed, seized thii> 
haggard Old Woman ; but could not throw her. 

And now, on their quitting Utgard, the chief Jotun, escorting them 
politely a little way, said to Thor! “You are beaten then:—yet be 
not so much ashamed: there was deception of appearance in it 
That Horn you tried to drink was the Sea ; you did make it ebb ; but 
who could drink that, the bottomless 1 The Cat you would have 
lifted,—whv, that is the Midgard-snake^ the great World-serpent, 
which, tail in mouth, girds and keeps-up the whole created 
world ; had you tom that up, the world must have rushed to 
rain 1 As for the Old Woman, she was Time^ Old Age, Duration: 
with her what can wrestle ? No man nor no god with her j gods or 
men, she prevails over all I And then those three strokes you struck. 
—^look at these three valleys ; your three strokes made these 1 ” 
Thor looked at his attendant Jotun: it was Skrymir;—it was, say 
Norse critics, the old chaotic rocky Earth in person, and that glove- 
house was some Earth-cavem! But Skrymir had vanished ; Utgard 
with its skyhigh gates, when Thor grasped his hammer to smite them, 
had gone to mr; only the Giant’s voice was heard mocking: “ Belter 
come no more to Jotunheim! ”— 

This is of the allegoric period, as we mc, and half play, not of the 
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prophetic and entirdy devout: but as a mytbos is there not real 
antique Norse gold in H? More true metal, rough from the Mimer* 
stithy, than in many a &med Greek Mythus shaped far better t A 
great broad Brobdignag grin of true humour is in this Skrymir; mirth 
resting on earnestness and sadness, as the rainbow on black tempest: 
only a right valiant heart is capable of that. It is the grim humour of 
our own Ben Jonson, rare old Ben ; runs in the blood of us, 1 fency; 
for one catches tones of it, under a still other shape, out of the American 
Backwoods. 

That is also a very striking conception that of the Raptardh^ 
Consummation, or Twilight of the Gods, It is in the Havamal Song; 
seemingly a very old, prophetic idea. The Gods, and Jotuns, the 
divine Powers and the chaotic brute ones, after long contest and 
partial victory by the former, meet at last in universal world 
embracing wrestle and duel; World-serpent against Thor, strength 
against strength; mutually extinctive ; and ruin, ^ twilight * sinking 
into darkness, swallows the created Universe. The old Universe 
with its Gods is sunk ; but it is not final death : there is to be a new 
Heaven and a new Earth; a higher supreme God, and Justice to 
reign among men. Curious: this law of mutation, which also is a law 
written in man’s inmost thought, had been deciphered by these old 
earnest Thinkers in their rude style ; and how, though all dies, and 
even gods die, yet all death is but a phoenix tire-death, and new-birth 
into the Greater and the Better! It is the fundamental Law of Being 
for a creature made of Time, living in this Place of Hope. All earnest 
men have seen into it; may see still mio it. 

And now, connected with this, let us glance at the last mythus of the 
appearance of Thor; and end there. 1 fancy it to be the latest in 
date of all these fables ; a sorrowing protest against the advance of 
Christianity,—set forth reproadifully by some Conservative Pagan. 
King Olaf has been harshly blamed for his over-zeal in introducing 
Christianity ; surely I should have blamed him far more for an under¬ 
zeal in that I He paid dear enough for it; he died by the revolt of hii 
Pagan ^ople, in battle, in the year 1033 , at Stickelstad, near that 
Dtontheim, where the chief Cathedral of the North*has now stood for 
many centuries, dedicated gratefully to his memory as SatM' Olaf. 
The mythus about Thor is to this effect King Olaf, the Christian 
Reform King, is sailing with fit escort along the shore of Norway, from 
haven to haven; dispensing justice, or dmng other royal work : on 
leaving a certain haven, it is found that a stranger, of grave eyes and 
a^a, red beard, of stately robust figure, has slept in. The courtiers 
aodress him ; his answers surprise by their pertinency and depth: at 
length he is brought to the King. The stranger’s conversation here is 
not less remarkable, as they sail along the beautiful shore; but after 
some time, he addresses King Olaf thus: Yes, King Olaf, it is all 
beautiful, with the sun shining on it there ; green, fruitful, a right fair 
home for you; and many a sore day had 'nor. many a wild fight with 
tfie rock jotuns, before he could make it so. And now you seem 
minded tp put away Thor. King Olaf, have a care I ” said the 
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Stranger, drawing-down his brows and when they looked again, he 
was nowhere to be found.— This is the last appearance of Thor on the 
sUue of this world! 

Do we not see well enough how the Fable might arise, without 
unveracity on the part of any one ? It is the way most have 
come to appear an'ong men: thus, if in Pindar's time * Neptune 
* was seen once at the Nemean Games,’ what was this Neptune too 
but a * stranger of noble grave aspect,’-^/ to be ’ seen ’ I There is 
something pathetic, tragic for me in this last voice of Paganism. Thor 
is vanished, the whole Norse world has vanished ; and will not return. 
ever again. In like fashion to that pass away the highest things. All 
things that have been in this world, all things that are or will be in it, 
have to vanish: we have our sad farewell to give them. 

Hie Norse Religion, a rude but earnest, sternly impressive Con- 
secraiion of Valour (so we may define it), sufficed for these old 
valiant Northmen. Consecration of Valour is not a bad thing ! We 
will take it for good, so far as it goes. Neither is there no use in 
knowing something about this old Paganism of our Fathers. Uncon¬ 
sciously, and combined with higher things, it is in us yet, that old 
Faith withal 1 To know it consciously, brings us into closer and 
clearer relation with the Past,—with our own possessions in the Past. 
For the whole Past, as I keep repeating, is the possession of the 
Present; the Past has always something true^ and is a precious 
possession In a different time, in a different place, it is always some 
other side of our common Human Nature that has been developing 
itself. The actual True is the sum of all these ; not any one of toem 
by itself constitutes what of Human Nature is hitherto developed. 
Better to know them all than misknow them. “To whicb of 
these Three Religions do you specially adhere ?" inquires Meister 
of his Teacher “ To all the Three! ” answers the other • “ To 
all the Three; for they by their union first constitute the True 
Religion.” 
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LECTURE II. 

^Friday, 8th May, 1840.] 

THE HERO AS PROPHET.—MAHOMET : ISIAM. 

From the first rude times of Paganism among the Scandinavians 
in the North, we advance to a very different epoch of religion, among 
a very different people : Mahometanism among the Arabs. A great 
change; what a change and progress is indicated here, in the 
universal condition and thoughts of men 1 
The Hero is not now regarded as a God among his fellow-men ; 
but as one God-inspired, as a Prophet. It is the second phasis of 
Hero-worship ! the first or oldest, we may say, has passed away with¬ 
out return ; in the history of the world there will not again be any 
man, never so great, whom his fellow-men will take for a god. Nay 
we might rationally ask, Did any set of human beings ever really 
think the man they saw there standing beside them a god, the maker 
of this world ? Perhaps not: it was usually some man they remem¬ 
bered^ or had seen. But neither can this any more be. The Great 
Man is not recognised henceforth as a god any more. 

It was a rude gross error, that of counting the Great Man a god. 
Yet let us say that it is at all times difficult to know what he is, or 
how to account of him and receive him 1 The most significant feature 
in the history of an epoch is the manner it has of welcoming a Great 
Man. Ever, to the true instincts of men, there is something godlike 
in him. Whether they shall take him to be a god, to be a prophet, 
or what they shall take him to be ? that is ever a grand question ; by 
their way of answering that, we shall see, as through a little window, 
into the very heart of these men’s spiritual condition. For at bottom 
the Great Man, as he comes from the hand of Nature, is ever the 
same kind of thing : Odin, Luther, Johnson, Burns; 1 hope to make 
it appear that these are all originally of one stuff *, that only by the 
world’s reception of them, and the shapes they assume, are they so 
immeasurably diverse. The worship of Odin astonishes us,—^to faU 
prostrate before the Great Man, into dehquium of love and wonder 
over him, and feel in their hearts that he was a denizen of the skies* 
a god 1 This was imperfect enough : but to welcome, for example, a 
Bums as we did, was that what wx can call perfect ? The most precious 
gift that Heaven can give to the Earth ; a man of* genius' as we call 
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it; the Soul of a Man actually sent down fr<nn the skies, with a God> 
messi^ to us,—this we waste away as an idle artificial firework, 
sent to amuse us a little, and sink it into ashes wreck and inefifec- 
tuality: such reception of a Great Man 1 do no call very perfect 
either 1 Looking into the heart of the thing, one may perhaps call 
that of Bums a still uglier phenomenon, betokening still sadder im¬ 
perfections in mankind's ways, than the Scandinavian method itself! 
To foil into mere unreasoning deliqmum of love and admiration, was 
not good ; but such unreason a g, nay irrational supercilious no-love 
at all is perhaps still worse !—It is a thing forever changing, this of 
Hero-worship : different in each age. difficult to do well in any age. 
Indeed, the heart of the whole business of the age, one may say, is to 
do it wc^ 

We have chosen Mahomet not as the most eminent Prophet; but 
as the one we are freest to speak of. He is by no means the truest 
of Prophets ; but 1 do esteem him a true one. Farther, as there is 
no danger of our becoming, any of us, Mahegnetans, I mean to ^ay 
all the good of him 1 justly can. It is the way to get at his secret: let 
us try to understand what Aa meant with the world ; what the world 
meant and means with him, will then be a more answerable question. 
Our current hypothesis about Mahomet, that he was a scheming 
Impostor, a Falsehood incarnate, that his religion is a mere mass 
of quackery and fatuity, begins really to be now untenable to any one. 
The lies, which well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man, are 
disgraceful to ourselves only. When Pococke inquired of Grotius, 
Where the proof was of that story of the pigeon, trained to pick peas 
from Mahomet's ear, and pass for an angel dictating to him r Grotius 
answered that there was no proof! It is realW time to dismiss all 
that. The word this man spoke has been the fife-guidance now of a 
hundred-and-eighty millions of men these twelve-hundred years. 
These hundred-and-eighty millions were made by God as well as we. 
A greater number of God's creatures believe in Mahomet’s word at 
this hour than in any other word whatever. Are we to suppose tha^ 
it was a miserable piece of spiritual legerdemain, this which so many' 
creatures of the Almighty have lived by and died by ? I, for my part, 
cannot form any such supposition. I will believe most things sooner 
than that. One would be entirely at a loss what to think of this world 
at all, if quackery so grew and were sanctioned here. 

Alas^ such theories are very lamentable. If we w^ld attain to 
knowledge of anything in God’s tme Creation, let us disbdieve them 
wholly 1 They are the product of an Age of Scepticism; they indicate 
the saddest spiritual pa^lysis, and mere death-life of the souls of men: 
more godless theory, 1 think, was never promulgated in this Earth. 
A false^jnan found a religion? Why, a false man cannot build a 
brick house 1 If he do not know and follow the properties of 
mortar, burnt clay and what else he works in, it is no house that he 
makes, but a rubbish-heap. It will not stand for twelve centuries, to 
hnige a hundied-and-eighty millions; H will fall straightway. A man 
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must conform himself to Nature’s laws, be verily in coinmuiuon with 
Nature and the truth of things, or Nature will answer him, No, not at 
all! Speciosities are specious—ah me!—a Cagliostro, many Caglios- 
tros, prominent world-leaders, do prosper by their quackery, fbr a 
day. It is like a forged 'bank-note ; they get it passed out of their 
worthless hands: others, not they, have to smart for it. Nature bursts- 
up in fire-flames, French Revolutions and suchlike, proclaiming with 
terrible veracity that forced notes are forged. 

But of a Great Man especially, of him 1 will venture to assert that 
it is incredible he should have been other than true. It seems tp me 
the primary foundation of him, and of all that can lie in him, this. 
No, Mirabeau, Napoleon, Burns, Cromwell, no man adequate to do 
anything, but is first of all in right earnest about it; what 1 call a 
sincere man. I should say sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, 
is the first characteristic of all men in any way heroic. Not the 
sincerity that calls itself sincere ; ah no, that is a very poor matter 
indeed ;—a shallow braggart conscious sincerity ; oftenest self-conceit 
mainly. The Great Man’s sincerity is of the kind he cannot speak 
of, is not conscious of; nay, I suppose he is conscious rather of in- 
sincerity; for what man can walk accurately by the law of truth for 
one day? No, the Great Man does not boast himself sincere, far 
from that; perhaps does not ask himself if he is so : 1 would say 
rather, his sincerity does not depend on himself *, he cannot help being 
sincere ! The great Fact of Existence is great to him. Fly as he will, 
he cannot get out of the awful presence of this Reality. His mind is 
so made ; he is great by that, first of all. Fearful and wonderful, real 
as Life, real as Death, is this Universe to him. Though all men 
should forget its truth, and walk in a vain show, he cannot At all 
moments the Flame-image glares-in upon him ; undeniable, there, 
there!—I wish you to take this as my primary definition of a Great 
Man. A little man may have this, it is competent to all men that 
God has made : but a Great Man cannot be without it. 

Such a man is what we call an anginal man ; he comes to us at 
i^t-hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite Unknown with 
tidings to us. We may call him Poet, Prophet, God;—^in one way or 
o*'heT, we all feel that the words he utters are as no other man’s 
words. Direct from the Inner Fact of things ;—^he lives, and has to 
live, in daily communion with that. Hearsays cannot hide it firqm 
him ; he is blind, homeless, miserable, following hearsays ; it glares-in 
upon him. Really his utterances, are they not a kind of * revelation ; ’ 
—what we must call such for want of some other name ? It is from 
the heart of the world that he comes; he is portion of the primal 
reality of things. God has made many revelations: but this map too, 
has not God made him, the latest and newest of all? The ^inspira¬ 
tion of the Almighty giveth him understanding: * we must listen 
before all to him. 

*1 

This Mahomet, then, we will in no wise consider as an Inanity and 
Theatricality, a poor conscious ambitious schemer; we cannot con- 
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ceive him so. The rude messs^ he delivered was a real one withal, 
an earnest confused voice from the unknown Deep. The man's words 
were not false, nor his workini^ here below; no Inanity and Simu¬ 
lacrum ; a fiery mass of Life cast-up from the great bosom of Nature 
herself. To kindle the world ; the world’s Maker had ordered it so. 
Neither can the faults, imperfections, insincerities even, of Mahomet, 
if sbch were never so well proved against him, shake this primary 
fact about him. 

On the whole, we make too much of faults; the details of the busi¬ 
ness hide the real centre of it. Faults ? The greatest of faults, I 
should say, is to be conscious of none. Readers of the Bible above 
all, one would think, might know better. Who is called there ' the 
man according to God's own heart ’ ? David, the Hebrew King, had 
fallen into sins enough ; blackest crimes ; there was no want of sins. 
And thereupon the unbelievers sneer and ask, Is this your man 
according to God’s heart ? The sneer, I must say, seems to me but 
a shallow one. What are faults, what are the outward details of a 
life; if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, often* 
baffled, never-ended struggle of it, be forgotten? ' It is not in man 
that walkeih to direct his steps.’ Of all acts, is not, for a man, 
repentance the most divine ? The deadliest sin, 1 say, were that same, 
supercilious consciousness of no sin;—that is death; the heart so 
conscious is divorced from sincerity, humility and fact; is dead : it is 
’ pure ’ as dead dry sand is pure. David’s life and history, as written 
for us in those Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of a man’s moral progress and warfare here below. All earnest 
souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human 
soul towards what is good and best. Struggle often baffled, tore 
baffled, down as into entire wreck; yet a struggle never ended; ever, 
with tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose, begun anew. 
Poor human nature ! Is not a man’s walking, in truth, always that: 
* a succession of falls ’ ? Man can do no other. In this wild element 
of a Life, he has to struggle onwards ; now fallen deep-abased ; and 
ever, with tears, repentance, with bleeding heart, he has to rise again, 
struggle again still onwards. That his struggle be a faithful uncim- 
queramle one : that is the question of questions. We will put-up with 
many sad details, if the soul of it were true. Details by themselves 
will never feach us what it is. 1 believe we misestimate Mahomet’s 
faults even as faults: but the secret of him will never be got by dwelling 
ther& We will leave all this behind us; and assunng ourselves that 
he did mean some true thing, ask candidly what it was tut mij^t be. 

These Ara^ Mahomet was bom among are certainly a notable 
people. Their country itself is notable; the fit habitation for such a 
race lavage inaccessible rock-mountains, great gnm deserts, altern¬ 
ating with beautiful stnps of verdure: wherever water is, there is 
gtea inc ss. beauity ; odoriferous balm-shrubs, date-trees, frankincenio* 
tree^. Consider that mde waste horizon of sand, ompty* silent, IBce a 
sand-sea, dividhag habitable place from habitaUe. You are aU alone 
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theie, left alone with the Universe; by day a fierce sun blazing down 
on it with intolerable radiance; by night the great deep Heaven with 
its stars. Such a country is fit for a swift-handed, deep-hearted race 
of men. There is something most agile, active, and yet most medita¬ 
tive, enthusiastic in the Arab character. The Persians are called the 
French of the East; we will call the Arabs Oriental Italians. A gifted 
noble people ; a people of wild strong feelings, and of iron restraint 
over them : the characteristic of noblemindedness, of genius. The 
wild Bedouin welcomes the stranger to his tent, as one having right 
to all that is there ; were it his worst enemy, he will slay his foal to 
treat him, will serve him with sacred hospitality for three days, will 
set him fairly on his w^ ;—and then, by another law as sacred, kill 
him if he can. In words too, as in action. They are not a loqua¬ 
cious people, taciturn rather; but eloquent, gifted when they do speak. 
An earnest, truthful kind of men. They are, as we know, of Jewish 
kindled : but with that deadly terrible earnestness of the Jews they 
seem to combine something graceful, brilliant, which is not Jewish. 
They had' Poetic contests ’ among them before the time of Mahomet 
Sale says, at Ocadh, in the South of Arabia, there were yearly fairs, 
and there, when the merchandising was done, Poets sang for prizes : 
—the wild people gathered to hear that. 

One Jewish quality these Arabs manifest; the outcome of many or 
of a’l high qualities; what we may call religiosity. From of old they 
had been zealous worshippers, according to their light They wor¬ 
shipped the stars, as Sabeans; worshipped many natural objects,— 
recognised them as symbols, immediate manifestations, of the Maker 
of Nature. It was wrong; and yet not wholly wrong. All God’s 
works are still in a sense symbols of God. Do we not, as 1 urged, 
still account it a merit to recognise a certain inexhaustible significance, 
'• poetic beauty ’ as we name it, in all natural objects whatsoever ? A 
man is a poet, and honoured, for doing that, and speaking or singing 
it,—a bind of diluted worship. They had many Prophets, these 
Arabs; Teachers each to his tribe, each according to the light he 
had. But indeed, have we not from of old the noblest of proofs, still 
palpable to every one of us, of what devoutness and noblemindedness 
had dwelt in these rustic thoughtful peoples ? Biblical critics seem 
agreed that our own Book of Job was written in that region of the 
world. 1 call that, apart from all theories about it, one of the grand¬ 
est things ever written with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it were not 
Hebrew; such a noble universality, different from noble patriotism 
or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble Book ; all men’s Book t It is 
our first, oldest statement of the never-ending Problem,—man’s des¬ 


tiny, and God’s ways with him here in this earth. And all in such 
free flowing outlines ; grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity ; in its 
mic melody, and repose of reconcilement. There is the seeing eye, 
mt mildly understanding heart. So into everyway; true eyesight 
mid vision for all things ; material things no less than 5piritu>i* : the 
Horse,-** hast thou dothcd his neck with Miowfrr/*—fre */augks at 
the shfddng of the spear i* Such livine likenesses were never since 
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drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation ; oldest choral meiuil) 
as ot the heart of mankind ;—so soft and great ; as the summer mid¬ 
night, as the world with its seas and stars 1 There is nothing written, 
I think, in the Bible or out ot it, of equal literary merit.— 

To the idolatrous Arabs one of the m6st ancient universal objects 
of worship was that Black Stone, still kept in the building c^ed 
Caabah at Mecca. Dioodrus Siculus mentions this Caabah in a way 
not to be mistaken, as the oldest, most honoured temple in his timer 
that is, some half-century before our Era. Silvestre de Sacy says there 
is some likelihood that the Black Stone is an aerolite. In that case, 
some man might see it fall out of Heaven I It stands now beside the 
Well Zemzem ; the Caabah is built over both. A Well is in all places 
a beautiful affecting object, gushing out like life from the hard earth ; 
—still more so in those hot dry countries, where it is the first con¬ 
dition of being. The Well Zemzem has its name from the bubbling 
sound of the waters, xem’zemj they think it is the Well which Hagar 
found with her little Ishmael in the wilderness: the aerolite and it 
have been sacred now, and had a Caabah over them, for thousands of 
years. A curious object, that Caabah ! There it stands at this hour, 
m the black cloth-covering the Sultan sends it yearly ; * twenty-seven 
* cubits high; ’ with circuit, with double circuit of pillars, with festoon- 
rows of lamps and quaint ornaments : the lamps will be lighted again 
this night,—to glitter again under the stars. An authentic fragment 
of the oldest Past. It is the Keblak ol all Moslem: from Delhi all 
onwards to Morocco, the eyes of innumerable praying men are turned 
towards f/, five times, this day and all days : one of the notablest 
centres in the Habitation of Men. 

It had been from the sacredness attached to this Caabah Stone and 
Hagaris Well, from the pilgrimings of all tribes ci Arabs thither, that 
Mecca took its rise as a Town. A great town once, though much 
decayed now. It has no natural advantage for a town ; stands in a 
sandy hollow amid bare barren hills, at a distance from the sea ; its 
provisions, its very bread, have to be imported But so many pilgrims 
needed lodgings : and then all places ol pil^image do, from the first, 
become places of trade. The first day pilgrims meet, merchants have 
also met: where men see themselves assembled for one object, they 
find that they can accomplish other objects which depend on meeting 
together. Mecca became the Fair of all Arabia. And thereby indeed 
the chief staple and warehouse of whatever Commerce there was 
between the Indian and the Western countries, Syria, Egypt, even 
Italy. It had at one time a population of ioo,oco ; buyers, forwarders 
of those Eastern and Western products; importers for their own 
behoof of provisions and com. The government was a kind of irre- 
^lar aristocratic republic, not without a touch of theocracy. Ten 
Men of a chief tribe, chosen in some rough way, were Governors of 
Mec^ and Keepers of the Caabah* The Koreish were the chief 
tribe in Mahomet’s time; his own family was of that tribe* The rest 
of the Natimi, fracticnu^ and cot-asunder, by deserts, lived under 
similar rude patriarchal govemmmts by one or several i herdsmen 

4 
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carriers, traders, generally rob'bers too ; being oftenest at war one witli 
another, or with all: held together by no open bond, if it were not this 
meeting at the Caabah, where all forms of Arab Idolatry assembled 
in common adoration ;—held mainly by the inward indissoluble bond 
of a common blood and language. In this way had the Arabs lived 
for long ages, unnoticed by the world; a people of great qualities, 
unconscionsly waiting for the day when they should become notable 
to all the world. Their Idolatries appear to have been in a tottering 
state ; much was getting into confusion and fermentation among them. 
Obscure tidings of the most important Event ever transacted in this 
world, the Life and Death of the Divine Man in Judea, at once the 
symptom and cause of immeasurable change to all people in the 
world, had in the course of centuries reached into Arabia too; and 
could not but, of itself, have produced fermentation there. 

It was among this Arab people, so circumstanced, in the year 570 
of our Era, that the man Mahomet was bom. He was of the family 
of Hashem, of the Koreish tribe as we said ; though poor, connected 
with the chief persons of his country. Almost at his birth he lost his 
Father: at the age of six years his Mother loo, a woman noted for her 
leauty, her worth and sense : he fell to the charge of his Grandfather, 
an old man, a hundred years old A good old man : Mahomet’s 
Father, Abdallah, had been his youngest favourite son. He saw in 
Mahomet, with his old life-worn eyes, a century old, the lost Abdal¬ 
lah come back again, all that was left of Abdallah. He loved the 
little orphan Boy greatly ; used to sa^. They must take care of that 
beautiful little Boy, nothing in their kindred was more precious than 
he. At his death, while the boy was still but two years old, he left him 
in charge to Abu Thaleb the eldest of the Uncles, as to him that now 
was head of the house. By this Uncle, a just and rational man as 
everything betokens, Mahomet was brought-up in the best Arab 
way. 

hlahomet, as he grew up, accompanied his Uncle on trading 
iourneys and suchlike ; in his eighteenth year one finds him a fighter 
following his Uncle in war. But perhaps the most significant of all 
his journeys is one we find noted as of some years’earlier date: a 
journey to the Fairs of Syria. The young man here first came in 
contact with a quite foreign world, — wim one foreign element of 
endless moment to him : the Christian Religion. 1 know not what 
to make of that ‘ Sergius, the Nestorian Monk,’ whom Abu Thaleb 
and he are said to have lodged with ; or how much any monk could 
have taught one still so young. Probably enough it is greatly exag¬ 
gerated, this of the Nestorian Monk. Mahomet was only fourteen; 
had no language but his own: much in Syria must have been a 
strange unintelligible whirlpool to him. But the eyes of the lad were 
open ; glimpses of many things would doubtless be taken-in, and lie 
very eiugmatic as yet, which were to ripen in a strange way into views, 
into beliefs and insights one day. These journeys to Syiia were 
probably the beginning of much to Mahomet. 

Id 


I 
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One other drcumsiance we must not forget; that he had no school- 
learmng; of the thing we call school-learning none at alL The ait 
ctf writing was but just introduced into Aralna ; it seems to be the 
true opinion that Mahomet never could write. Life in the Desert, 
with its experiences, was sdl his educatton. What of this infinite 
Universe he, from his dim place, with his own eyes and thoughts, 
could take in, so much and no more of it was he to know. Curious, 
if he will reflect on it, this of having no books. Except by what he 
could see for himself, or hear of by uncertain rumour of speech in the 
obscure Arabian Desert, he could know nothing. 7'he wisdom that 
had been before him or at a distance from him in the world, was in a 
manner as good as not there for him. Of the great brother souls, 
flame-beacons through so many lands and times, no one directly com 
municates with this great souL He is alone there, deep down in the 
bosom of the Wilderness ; has to grow up so,—alone with Nature and 
his own Thoughts. 

But, from an early age, he had been remarked as a thoughtful man. 
His companions named him ^Al Amin^ The Faithful.* A man of 
truth and fidelity ; true in what he did, in what he spake and thought 
They noted that he always meant something, A man rathiu: taciturn 
in speech; silent when there Wes'* nothing to be said ; but pertinent, 
wise, sincere, when he did speak ; always throwing light on the mat¬ 
ter. This is the only sort of speech worth speaking! Through life 
we find him to have been regarded as an altogether solid, brotherly, 
genuine man. A serious, sincere character; ^et amiable, cordial, 
companionable, jocose even;—a good laugh in him withal: there are 
men whose laugh is as untrue as anything about them ; who cannot 
laugh. One hears of Mahomet’s beauty : his fine sagacious honest 
face, brown fiorid complexion, beaming black ey¥s;—1 somehow like 
too that vein on the brow, which swelled-up black when he was in 
anger : like the * horse-shoe vein ’ in Scott’s Redgauntlei. It was a 
kind of feature in the Hashem family, this black swelling vein in the 
brow ; Mahomet had it prominent, as would appear. A spontaneous, 

f iassionaie, yet just, true-meaning man t Full of wild faculty, fire and 
ight; of wild worth, all uncultured ; working out his life-task in the 
depths of the Desert there. . 

How he was placed with Kadijah, a rich Widow, as her Steward, 
and travelled in her business, again to the Fairs of Syria; how he 
managed all, as one can weU understand, with fidelity, adroitness; 
how her gratitude, her regard for him grew: the story of their 
marriage is altogether a graceful intelligible one, as told us by the 
Arab authors. He was twenty-five; she forty, though still 
beautiful He seems to have lived in a most affectionate, peace¬ 
able, wholesome way with this wedded benefactress; loving her 
truly, and her alone. It goes greatly against the iftipostof theory, 
the fiict that he lived m this entire^ unexceptionable, entirely 

2 uiet and commonplace way, till the heat of his years w^s done, 
(e was forty before he talked of any mission from Heaven. All 
tus Intgnlanties, real and supposed, date from a&tx his fiftittih 
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v«ar, when the good Kadijah died. All his ‘ambitiou/ seemingly, 
bad been, hitherto, to live an honest life; his 'fame,' the mere 
good opinion of neighbours that knew him, had been sufficient 
hitherto. Not till he was already getting old, the prurient heat of 
his life all burnt out, and ^eace growing to be the chief thing this 
world could give him, did he start on the * career of ambition; * 
and, belying all his past character and existence, set-up as a 
wretched empty charlatan to acquire what he could now no longer 
enjoy! For my share, I have no faith whatever in that. 

Ah no: this deep-hearted Son of the Wilderness, with his 
beaming black eyes and open social deep soul, had other thoughts 
in him than ambition. A silent great soul; he was one of those who 
cannot dui be in earnest; whom Nature herself has appointed to be 
sincere. While others walk in formulas and hearsays, contented 
enough to dwell there, this man could not screen himself in formulas ; 
he was alone with his own soul and the reality of things. The great 
Mystery of Existence, as I said, glared in upon him, with its terrors, 
with its splendours; no hearsays could hide that unspeakable fact. 
“ Here am I! ” Such sincerity^ as we named it, has in very truth 
something of divine. The woid of such a man is a Voice direct from 
Nature’s own Heart Men do and must listen to that as to nothing 
else;—all else is wind in comparison. From of old, a thousand 
thoughts, in his pilgrimings and wanderings, had been hi this man : 
What am I ? What is this unfathomable Thing I live in which men 
name Universe? What is Life;’ what is Death? What am 1 to 
believe? What am I to do? The grim rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount 
Sinai, the stern sandy solitudes answered not. The great Heaven 
rolling silent overhead, with its blue-glancing stars, answered not. 
There was no answer. The man's own soul, and what of God’s in¬ 
spiration dwelt there, had to answer 1 

It is the thing which all men have to ask themselves ; which we too 
have to ask, and answer. This wild man felt it to be of infinits 
moment: all other things of no moment whatever in comparison. 
The jargon of argumentative Greek Sects, vague traditions of Jews, 
the stupid routine of Arab Idolatry : there was no answer in these. A 
Hero, as 1 repeat, has this first distinction, which indeed we may call 
first and last, the Alpha and Omega of his whole Heroism, That he 
looks through the shews of things into things. Use and wont, 
respectable hearsay, respectable formula: all these are good, or are 
not good. There is something behind and beyond all these, which 
all these must correspond with, be the image of, or they are— 
IdolairieAj *bits of black wood pretending to be Godto the earnest 
soul a mockery and abomination. Idolatries never so gilded, waited 
on by heads of the Koreish, will do nothing for this man. Though all 
men walk by tlum, what good is it ? The great Reality stands glaring 
there upon him. He there has to answer it, or perish miserably. 
Now, even now, or else through all Eternity never 1 Answer it; th^ 
must find an answer.—Ambition ? What could all Arabia do-for this 
; vith the crown of Greek Heraclius, of Tersian Chosroes, and 
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all crowns in the Earth;—what could they all do for him ? It was not 
of the Earth he wanted to hear tell; it was of the Heaven above and 
of the Hell beneath. All crowns and sovereignties whatsoever, where 
would they in a few brief years be? To be Sheik of Mecca or Arabia, 
and have a bit of gilt wood put into your band,—will that be one’s 
salvation ? I decidedly think, not. We will leave it altogether, this 
impostor-hypothesis, as not credible ; not very tolerable even, worthy 
chiefly of dismissal by us. 

Mahomet had been wont to retire yearly, during the month 
Ramadhan, into solitude and silence; as indeed was the Arab 
custom; a praiseworthy custom, which such a man, above all, would 
find natural and useful. Communing with his own heart, in the 
silence of the mountains; himself silent; open to the ‘ small still 
voices: * it was a right natural custom ! Mahomet was in his fortieth 
year, when having withdrawn to a cavern m Mount Hara, near 
Mecca, during this Ramadhan, to pass the month in prayer, and 
meditation on those great questions, he one day told his wife Kadijah, 
who with his household was with him or near him this >ear, That by 
the unspeakable special favour of Heaven he had now found it all 
out; was in doubt and darkness no longer, but saw it all. That all 
these Idols and Formulas were nothing, miserable bits of wood ; that 
there was One God in and over all, and we must Leave all Idols, and 
look to Him. That God is great; and that there is nothing else 
great! He is the Reality. Wooden Idols are not real; He is real. 
He made us at first, sustains us yet; w'e and all things are but the 
shadow of Him ; a transitory garment veiling the Eternal Splendour. 
^ Allah akbar, God is great—and then also 'hlam^ That we must 
submit to God. That our whole strength lies in resigned submission 
to Him, whatsoever He do to us. For this world/and for the other 1 
The thing He sends to us, were it death and worse than death, shall 
be good, shall be best; we resign ourselves to God.—Hf this be 
Islattiy says Goethe, 'do we not all live in Islam Yes, all of us that 
have any moral life; we all live so. It has ever been held the highest 
wisdom for a man not merely to submit to Necessity,—Necessity will 
make him submit,—but to know and believe well that the stern thing 
which Necessity had ordered was the wisest, the best, the thing 
wanted there. To cease his frantic pretension of scanning this great 
God’s-World in his small fraction of a brain; to know that it had 
verily, though deep beyond his soundings, a Just Law, that the soul 
of it was Good;—that his part in it was to conform to the XaH of the 
Whole, and in devout silence follow that; not questioning it, obeying 
it as unquestionable. 

1 sapr. this is yet the only true morality known. A man is right and 
invincible, virtuous and on the road towards sure conquest, precisely 
while he joins himself to the great deep Law of the World, in spite of 
all superficial laws, temporary appearances, profit-and-loss cmcula- 
tions; he is victorious while he cooperates with that great central 
Law, not victorious otherwise:—and surely his first chance of codc«> 
ratuig with U or getting into the course of it, is to know with his whole 
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soul that !t U} that it is good, and alone good I This is the soul of 
Islam ; it is properly the soul of Christianity;—^for Islam is definable 
as a confused form of Christianity; had Christianity not been, neithei 
had it been. Christianity also commands us, before all, to be resigned 
to God. We are to take no counsel with flesh-and-blood ; give ear to 
no vain cavils, vain sorrows and wishes: to know that we know 
nothing ; that the worst and cruelest to our eyes is not what it seems; 
that we have to receive whatsoever befalls us as sent from God above, 
and say. It is good and wise, God is great! “ Though he slay me 
yet will I trust in Him.” Islam means in its way Denial of Self, 
Annihilation of Self. This is yet the highest Wisdom that Heaven 
has revealed to our Eajrth. 

Such light bad come, as it could, to illuminate the darkness of this 
wild Arab soul. A confiised dazzling splendour as of life and Heaven, 
in the great darkness which threatened to be death : he called it 
revelation and the angel Gabriel;—who of us yet can know what to 
call it? It is the ‘inspiration of the Almighty that giveth us under¬ 
standing.* To know; to get into the truth of anything, is ever a 
mystic act,—of which the best Logics can but babble on the surface 
‘ Is not Belief the true god-announcing Miracle?’ says Novaiis.—Thai 
Mahomet’s whole soul, set in flame u4th this grand Truth vouchsafed 
him, should feel as if it were important and the only important thing, 
was very natural. That Providence had unspeakably honoured him 
by revealing it, saving him from death and daikness, that he therefore 
was bound to make known the same to all creatuies; this is what w.is 
meant by ‘ Mahomet is the Piophet of God; ’ this too is not without 
its true meaning.— 

The good Kadijah, we can fancy, listened to him with wonder, with 
doubt: at length she answered : Yes, it was true this that he said 
One can fancy too the boundless gratitude of Mahomet; and how of 
all the kindnesses she had done him, this of believing the earnest 
struggling word he now spoke was the greatest. ‘ It is certain,* says 
Novalis, ‘ my Conviction gains infinitely, the moment another soul will 
believe in it.’ It is a boundless favour.—He never forgot this good 
Kadijah. Long afterwards, Ayesha his young favourite wife, a woman 
who indeed distinguished herself among the Moslem, by all manner 
of qualities, through her whole long life; this young brilliant Ayesha 
was, one day, questioning him : “Now am not I better than Kadijah? 
She was a widow ; old, and had lost her looks : you love me better 
than you did her ?”—“ No, by Allah ! ” answered Mahomet: “ No, by 
Allah I She believed in me when none else would believe. In the 
whole world 1 had but one friend, and she was that! ’*—Seid, his 
Slave, also believed in him; these with his young Cousin Ali, Abu 
Thaleb’s son, were his first converts. 

He spoke of his Doctrine to this man and that; but the most 
treated it with ridicule, with indifference ; m three years, 1 think, he 
had gained but thirteen followers. His progress was slow enough. 
His encouragement to go on, was altogether the usual encouragement 
that such a man in sudi a case meets. After some three years of 
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sm^ success, he invited forty of his chief kindred to ah eniertain* 
ment; and there stood-up and told them what his pretension was: 
tiiat he had this thing to promulgate abroad to all men; that it was 
the highest thing, the one thing : which of them would secon'd him in 
that ? Amid the doubt and silence of all, young AH, as yet a lad of 
sixteen, impatient of the silence, started-up, and exclaimed in pa»- 
sionate fierce language, That he would! The assembly, among whom 
’was Abu Thaleb, All's Father, could not be unfriendly to M^omet'; 
yet the sight there, of one unlettered elderly man, with a lad of 
sixteen, deciding on such an enterprise against all mankind, appeared 
ridiculous to them ; the assembly broke-up in laughter. Nevertheless 
it proved not a laughable thing ; it was a very serious thing t As 
for this young Ali, one cannot but like him. A noble-minded 
creature, as he shows himself, now and always afterwards; full of 
idTection, of fiery daring. Something chivalrous in him; brave as 
a lion; yet with a jgrace^ a truth and affection worthy of Christian 
knighthood. He died by assassination in the Mosque at Bagdad * 
a death occasioned by his own generous fairness, confidence "in 
the fairness of others: he said, If the wound proved not unto 
death, they must pardon the Assassin ; but if it did, then they must 
slay him straightway, that so they two in the same hour might 
appear before God, and see which side of that quarrel was the just 
one! 

Mahomet naturally gave offence to the Koreish, Keepers of the 
Caabah, superintendents of the Idols. One or two men of influence 
had joined him: the thing spread slowly, but it was spreading. 
Naturally he gave offence to everybody : Who is this that pretends to 
be wiser than we all; that rebukes us all, asytnere fools and wor¬ 
shippers of wood I Abu Thaleb the good Uiicle spoke with him: 
Could he not be silent about all that; believe it all for himself, and 
not trouble others, anger the chief men, endanger himself and them 
all, talking of it! Mahomet answered: If the Sun stood on his 
right hand and the Moon on his left, ordering him to hold his peace, 
he could not obey I No; there was something in this Truth he 
had got which was of Nature herself; equal in rank to Sun, or 
Moon, or whatsoever thing Nature had made. It would speak 
itself there, so long as the Almighty allowed it, in spite ■ of Sun 
and Moon, and all Koreish and ^1 men and things. It must do 
that, and could do no other. Mahomet answered so ; and, they say, 
* burst into tears.' Burst into tears: he felt that Abu Thaleb was 
good to him ; that the task he had got was no soft, but a stern and 
great one. 

He went on speaking to who would listen to him; publishing his 
Doctrine among the pilgrims as they came to Mecca; gaining 
adherents in this place and that. Continual contradiction, natreiL 
open or secret danger attended him. His powerful relations protected 
Mahomet himself; but by and by, on his own advice, all bis adherents 
had m quit Mecca, and seek refuge in Abyssinia over the set. 
fCoieUb grew ever angrier ; laid pmts, and swore oaths among theta, 
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wo put Mahomet to death with their own hands. Abo Thaleb was 
dead, the good Kadijah was dead, Mahomet is not solicitous of 
sympathy from us ; but his outlook at this time was one of the dis- 
malest. He had to hide in caverns, escape in disguise : dy hither and 
thither ; homeless, in continual peril of his life. More than once it 
seemed all over with him ; more than once it turned on a straw, some 
rider’s horse taking fright or the like, whether Mahomet and his 
'Doctrine had not ended there, and not been heard of at all. But it 
was not to end so. 

In the thirteenth year of his mission, finding his enemies all banded 
against him, forty sworn men, one out of every tribe, waiting to take 
his life, and no continuance possible at Mecca for him any longer, 
Mahomet fled to the place then called Yathreb, where he had gained 
* some adherents ; the place they now call Medina, or * MedincU eti 
Nabi, the City of the Prophet,’ from that circumstance. It lay some 
200 miles off, through rocks and deserts ; not without great difficulty, 
in such mood as we may fancy, he escaped thither, and found wel< 
come. The whole East dates its era from this Flight,as they 
name it : the Year i of this Hegira is 622 of our Era, the fifty'third 
of Mahomet’s life. He was now becoming an old man; his friends 
sinking round him one by one; his path desolate, encompassed'with 
danger: unless he could find hope in his own heart, the outward face 
of things was but hopeless for him. It is so with all men in the like 
case. Hitherto Mahomet had professed to publish his Religion by 
the way of preaching and persuasion alone. But now, driven foully 
out of his native country, since unjust men had not only given no 
ear to his earnest Heaven’s-message, the deep cry of his heart, but 
would not even let him live if he kept speaking it,—the wild Son of 
the Desert resolved to defend himself, like a man and Arab. If 
the Koreish will have it so, they shall have it. Tidings, felt to b« 
of infinite moment to them and all men, they would not listen t.» 
these; would trample them down by sheer violence, steel and murder: 
well, let steel try it then! Ten years more this Mahomet had ; all of 
fighting, of breathless impetuous toil and struggle ; with what result 
we know. 

Much ha& been said of Mahomet’s propagating his Religion by the 
sword. It is no doubt far nobler what we have to boast of the 
Christian Religion, that it propagated itself peaceably in the way ol 
preaching and conviction. Yet, withal, if we take this for an argu- 
ment of the truth or falsehood of a religion, there is a radical mistake 
in it. The sword indeed : but where will you get your sword ! Every 
new opinion, at its starting, is precisely in a mtnotity of one. In one 
man’s head alone, there it dwells as yet. One man alone of the 
whole world believes it; there is one man against all men. That he 
take a sword, and try to propagate with that, will do little for him. 
You must first get your sword! On the whole, a thing will propagate 
itself as it can. We do not find, of the Christian Religion either, that 
It always disdained the sword, when once it had got one. Charle- 
'ffiagne^s conversion of the Saxons was not by preaching. I care little 
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about the sword: 1 will allow a thing to stn^gle for itself ia this 
worldt with any sword or tongue or implement it has, or can lay hold 
of. We will let it preach, and pamphleteer, and fight, and to the 
uttermost bestir itself, and do, beak and claws, whatsoever is in it; 
very sure that it will, in the long-run, conquer nothing which does 
not deserve to be conquered. What is better than itself, it cannot put 
away, but only what is worse. In this great Duel, Nature herself is 
umpire, and can do no wrong; the thing which is deepest-rooted iq, 
'Nature, what we call iruesi, that thing and not the other will be found 
growing at last. 

Here, however, in reference to much that there is in Mahomet 
and his success, we are to remember what an umpire Nature is; 
what a greatness, composure of depth and tolerance there is in 
her. You take wheat to cast into the Earth’s bosom: your wheat 
may be mixed with chaff, chopped straw, barn-sweepings, dust and 
aU imaginable rubbish ; no matter : you cast it into the kind just 
Earth; she grows the wheat,—the whole rubbish she silently absorbs, 
shrouds 1 / m, says nothing of the rubbish. The yellow wheat is 
growing there; the good Earth is silent about all the rest,—has 
silently turned all the rest to some benefit too, and makes no com- 

f ilaint about it 1 So everywhere in Nature ! She is true and not a 
ie; and yet so great, and just, and motherly in her truth. She 
requires of a thing only that it de genuine of heart; she will protect 
it if so ; will not, if not so. There is a soul of truth in all the things 
she ever gave harbour to. Alas, is not this the history of all highest 
Truth that comes or ever came into the world ? The body of them all 
is imperfection, an element of light in darkness : to us they have to 
come embodied in mere Logic, in some merely scientific Theorem of 
the Universe; which cannot be complete ; which/rannot but be found, 
one day, f/<complete, erroneous, and so die and disappear. The bod> 
of all Truth dies ; and yet in all, 1 say, there is a soul which never 
dies; which in new and ever-nobler embodiment lives immortal as 
man himself 1 It is the way with Nature. The genuine essence of 
Truth never dies. That it be genuine, a voice from the great Deep of 
Nature, there is the point at Nature’s judgment-seat. What we call 
pure or impure, is not with her the final question. Not how much 
chaff is in you ; but whether you have any wheat. Pure 1 I might 
say to many a man : Yes, you are pure ; pure enough ; but you are 
chaff,—insincere hypothesis, hearsay, formality; you never were in 
contact with the great heart of the Universe at all; you are pro¬ 
perly neither pure nor impure; you are nothing, Nature has no 
ousiness with you. 

Mahome^s Creed we called a kind of Christianity; and really, 
if we look at the wild rapt earnestness with which it was believed 
and laid to heart, I should say a better kind than that of those miser¬ 
able Syrian Sects, with their vain janglings about Homoiousion and 
Homoimsion, the head full of wortnless noise, the heart empty and 
dead! The truth of it is embedded in portentous error and false- 
haad; but the truth of it makes it be believed, not the falsehood : it 
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lucceeded by its truth. A bustard kind of Christianity, but a living 
kind ; with a heart-life in it; not dead, chopping barren log^c merely ' 
Out of all that rubbish of Arab idolatries, argumentative^ theologies, 
traditions, subtleties, rumours and hypotheses of Greel^ and Jews, 
with their idle wiredrawings, this wild man of the Desert, with his 
wild sincere heart, earnest as death and life, with his great flashing 
natural eyesight, had seen into the kernel of the matter. Idolatry is 
jnothing : these Wooden Idols of yours, 'ye rub them with oil and wax, 
and the flies stick on them,’—these are wood, I tell you I They can 
do nothing for you; they are an impotent blasphemous pretence; a 
horror and abomination, if ye knew them. God alone is ; God alone 
has power; He made us, He can kill us and keep us alive ; ‘ Allah 
akbar^ God is great.’ • Understand that His will is the best for you ; 
that howsoever sore to flesh-and-blood, you will And it in the wisest 
best: you are bound to take it so; in this world and in the next, 
you have no other thing that you can dol And now if the wild 
idolatrous men did believe this, and with their fiery hearts lay hold of 
it to do it, in what form soever it came to them, 1 say it was well 
worthy of being believed. In one form or the other, 1 say it is still 
the one thing worthy of being believed by all men. Man does hereb> 
become the high-priest of this Temple of a World. He is in harmony 
with the Decrees of the Author of this World ; cooperating with them, 
not vainly withstanding them : 1 know, to this day, no better definition 
of Duty than that same. All that^ is right includes itself in this of 
cooperating with the real Tendency of the World : you succeed by this 
(the World’s Tendency will succeed), you are good, and in the right 
course there. Homoiousion^ Homoouswn^ vain logical jangle, then or 
before or at any time, may jangle itself out, and go whither and how 
it likes : this is the thing it all struggles to mean, if it would mean 
anything. If it do not succeed in meaning this, it means nothing. 
Not that Abstractions, logical Propositions, be correctly worded or 
incorrectly; but that living concrete Sons of Adam do lay this to 
heart: that is the important point. Islam devoured all these vain 
jangling Sects; and 1 think had right to do so. It was a Realityi 
direct from the great Heart of Nature once more. Arab idolatries, 
Syrian formulas, whatsoever was not equally real, had to go 
up in flame,—more dead ftul^ in various senses, for this which 
was jire. 

It was during the wild warfarings and strugglings, especially, after 
the Flight to Mecca, that Mahomet dictated at intervals his Sacred 
Book, which they name Koran^ or Readings ‘ Thing to be read.* This 
is the Work he and his disciples made so much of, asking all the 
worl^ Is not that a miracle ? The Mahometans regard th^r Koran 
with a reverence which few Christians pay even to their Bible. It is 
admitted everywhere as the standard of all law and all practice; the 
thing to be gone upon in speculation and life; the message sent direct 
out of Heaven, which this Earth has to conform to, and walk by, the 
thing to be read. Their Judges decide by it; aU Moslem are bound 
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to stud^ it, seek in it for the light of their life. They have mosqnei 
where it is aU read daily; thirty relays of priests take it up in sac* 
Cession, get through the whole each day. There, for twelve-hundred 
years, has the voice of this Book, at all moments, kept sounding 
through the ears and hearts of so many men. VVe hear of Mahometan 
Doctors that have read it seventy thousand times ! 

Very.curious : if one sought for 'discrepancies of national taste,' 
here surely were the most eminent instance of that! We also can 
read the Koran ; our Translation of it, by Sale, is known to be a very 
fair one. 1 must say, it is as toilsome reading as 1 ever undertook. 
A wearisome confused jumble, crude, incondite; endless iterations, 
long'Windedness, entanglement; most crude, incondite ;—insupport¬ 
able stupidity, in short} Nothing but a sense of duty could carry any 
European throi^h the Koran. We read in it, as we might in the 
State-Paper Omce, unreadable masses of lumber, that perhaps we 
may get some glimpses of a remarkable man. It is true we have it 
under disadvantages; the Arabs see more method in it than we. 
Mahomet’s followers found the Koran lying all in fractions, as it had 
been written-down at first promulgation ; much of it, they say, on 
shoulder-blades of mutton, dung pellmeil into a chest: and they 
published it, without any discoverable order as to time or otherwise ;— 
merely trving, as would seem, and this not very strictly, to put the 
longest chapters first. The real beginning of it, in that way, lies 
almost at the end: for the earliest portions were the shortest. Read 
in its historical sequence it perhaps would not be so bad. Much of 
it, too, they say, is rhythmic; a kind of wild chanting song, in the 
original. This may be a great point ; much perhaps has been lost in 
the Translation here. Yet with every allowance, one feels it difhcult 
to tee how any mortal ever could consider thfs Koian as a Book 
written in Heaven, tqo good for the Earth ; as a well-written book, or 
indeed as a book at all; and not a bewildered rhapsody ; written.^ so 
far as writing goes, as badly as almost any book ever was 1 So much 
for national discrepancies, and the standard of taste. 

Yet I should say, it was not unintelligible how the Arabs might so 
love it. When once you get this confused coil of a Koran fairly off 
your hands, and have it behind you at a distance, the essential type 
of it begins to disclose itself; and in this there is a merit quite other 
than the literary one. If a book come from the heart, it will contrive 
to reach other hearts ; all art and authorcraft are of small amount 
to that. One would say the primary character of the Koran is this of 
its genvineness^ of its being a bona-fide book. Prideaux, I know, and 
others have represented it as a mere bundle of juggleries; chapter 
after chapter got up to excuse and varnish the author^s successive sins, 
forward his ambitions and quackeries; but really it is time to dismiss 
all that. 1 do not assert Mahomet's continual sincerity: who is con¬ 
tinually sincere ? But 1 confess I can make nothing of the critic, in 
these times, who would accuse him of deceit prepense; of conscious 
deceit generally, or pefhaps at allstill snore, of living in a mere 
eiemeot of conscious deceit, and writing this Koran as « forger and 
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juggler would have dooe 1 Every candid eye, I think, will read the 
Koran far otherwise than so. It is the confused ferment of a great 
rude human soul: rude, untutored, that cannot even read ; but fer¬ 
vent, earnest, struggling vehemently to utter itself in words. With a 
kind of breathless intensity he strives to utter himself; the thoughts 
crowd on him pellmell; for very multitude of things to say, he can get 
nothing said. The meaning that is in him shapes itself into no form 
bf composition, is stated in no sequence, method or coherence;—they 
‘ are not shaped at all, these thoughts of his ; flung out unshaped, as 
they struggle and tumble there, in their chaotic inarticulate state. 
We said ‘ stupid ;' yet natural stupidity is by no means the character 
of Mahomet’s Book ; jt is natural uncultivation rather. The man has 
not studied speaking; in the haste and pressure of continual fighting, 
has not time to mature himself into fit speech. The panting breathless 
haste and vehemence of a man struggling in the thick of battle for 
life and salvation ; this is the mood he is in ! A headlong haste ; for 
very magnitude of meaning, he cannot get himself articulated into 
words. The successive utterances of a soul in that mood, coloured 
by the various vicissitudes of three and-twenty years; now well 
uttered, now worse *■ this is the Koran. 

For we are to consider Mahomet, through these thiee-and-twenty 
years, as the centre of a world wholly in conflict. Battles with the 
Koreish and Heathen, quarrels among his own people, backslidings 
of his own wild heart; all this kept him in a perpetual whirl, hts soul 
knowing rest no more. In wakeful nights, as one may fancy, the 
wild soul of the man, tossing amid these vortices, would hail any light 
of a decision for them as a veritable light from Heaven ; making- 
up of his mind, so blessed, indispensable for him there, would seem 
the inspiration of a Gabriel Forger and juggler? No, no! This 
great fiery heart, seething, simineiing like* a great furnace of 
thoughts, was not a Juggler’s. His life was a Fact to him ; this God’s 
Universe an awful Fact and Reality. He has faults enough. The 
man was an uncultured semi barbarous Son of Nature, much of the 
Bedouin still clinging to him: we must take him for that. But for a 
wretched Simulacrum, a hungiy Impostor without eyes or heart, 
practising for a mess of pottage such blasphemous swmdlery, forgery 
of celestial documents, continual high-treason against his Maker and 
Self^ we will not and cannot take him. 

Sincerity, in all senses, seems to me the merit of the Koran ; what 
had rendered it precious to the wild Arab men. It is, after all, the 
first and last merit in a book ; gives rise to merits of all kinds,—nay, 
at bottom, it alone can give rise to merit of any kind. Curiously, 
through these incondite masses of tradition, vituperation, complaint, 
ejacuUition in the Koran, a vein of true direct insight, of what we 
might almost call poetry, is found straggling. The body of the Book 
is made up of mere tradition, and as it were vehement enthusiastic 
extempore prdaching. He returns forever to the old stories of the 
Prophets as they went current in the Arab memory: how Prophet 
afker Prophet, the Prophet Abraham, tlie Prophet Hud, the Prophet 
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Moses, Christian and other real and fabulous Prophets, had come to 
this Tribe and to that, warning men of their sin ; and been received 
hy them as even he Mahomet was,—which is a great solace to him 
These things he repeats ten, perhaps twenty times ; again and ever 
again, with wearisome iteration ; has never done repeating them. A 
brave Samuel Johnson, in bis forlorn garret, might study the Biogra- 
phies of Authors in that way ? This is the great staple of the Koran. 
But curiously, through all this, comes ever and anon some glance as 
of the real thinker and seer. He has actually an eye for the vvorld, 
this Mahomet: with a certain directness and rugged vigour, he brings 
home still, to our heart, the thing his own heart has been opened to, 
1 make but little of his praises of Allah, which many praise; they 
are borrowed I suppose mainly from the Hebrew, at least they are far 
surpassed there. But the eye that flashes direct into the heart of 
things, and sees the truth of them ; this is to me a highly interesting 
object. Great Nature's own gilt; which she be“‘ows on all; but 
which only one in the thousand does not cast sorrowfully away : it is 
what 1 call sincerity of vision ; the test of a sincere heart. Mahomet 
can work no miracles ; he often answers impatiently , I can work lio 
miracles. 1? ' I am a Public Pre.-icher ,' appointed to preach th*) 
doctrine to all creatures. Yet the world, as we see, had really 
from of old been all one great miracle to him. Look over the world, 
says he; is it not wonderful, the work of Allah : wholly * a sign to 
you,’ if your eyes were open! This Earth, God made it for you; 
'appointed paths in ityou can live it, go to and fro on it.—The 
clouds in the dry country of Arabia, to Malic met they are very won¬ 
derful : Great clouds, he says, born in the d..wp bosom of the U pper 
Immensity, where do they come from ! They hang there, the great 
black monsters ; pour down their rain-deluges * to revive a dead 
' Earth,' and grass springs, and ‘ tall leafy palm-trees with their date- 
‘ clusters hanging round. Is that not a sign ? ’ Your cattle too,— 
Allah made them; serviceable dumb creatures; they change the 
grass into milk; you have your clothing from them, very strange 
creatures ; they come ranking home at evening-time, ‘ and,’ adds he, 

' and are a credit to you 1 ’ Ships,—he talks often about ships : Huge 
moving mountains, they spread-out their cloth wings, go bounding 
through the water there, Heaven’s wind driving them ; anon they he 
motionless, God has withdrawn the wind, they lie dead, and cannot 
stir 1 Miracles ? cries he: What miracle would you have ? Are not 

? ou yourselves there ? God made^i^w, shaped you out of a little clay.’ 

'c were once small; a few vears ago ye were not at all. Ye have 
beauty, strength, thoughts, ‘ye have compassion on one another.’ 
Old age comes on you, and grey hairs; your strength fades into 
feebleness ; ye sink down, and again are not. ‘ Ye have compassion 
on one another ; ’ this struck me much : Allah might have made you 
having no compassion on one another,—how had it been then I This 
is a great direct thought, a glance at first-hand into the very fact of 
things. Rude vestiges of poetic genius, of whatsoever is best and 
truest, are vuible in this man. A strong uniuiored intellect; eyesight, 
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heart: a strong wild man,—might have shaped himself into Poet, 
King, Priest, any kind of Hero. 

To his eyes it is forever clear that this world wholly is miraculous. 
He sees what, as we said once before, all great thinkers, the rude 
Scandinavians themselves, in one way or other, have contrived to see; 
That this so solid>looking material world is, at bottom, in very deed, 
Nothing; is a visual and tactual Manifestation of God’s power and 
pres'jrire,—a shadow hung out by Him on the bosom of the void 
InLmfe, ncyJkmg more. The mountains, he says, these great rock- 
rnoum.tins, iliey shall dissipiate themselves * like clouds;’ melt into 
the liiue as clouds do, a.id not be ! He figures the Earth, in the 
Ai.ih fashion, Sale tells us, as an immense Plain or flat Plate of 
grni’fxJ, the mountains-are set on that to steady it. At the Last Day 
they -jhall disappea- ‘ bke clour’s the whole Earth shall go spinning, 
whirl Itself oF in’ wierk, and as dust and vapour vanish in the 
Inar.e. Mlah ’v‘hdrr.w-. ms hand from it, and it ceases to be. The 
um\ersal emp’-e ' ^llah, presence everywhere of an^unspeakable 
Power, a Splen^ou* and a Teiror not ’o be named, as the true force, 
essence and reJil/, m p'l things whatsoever, was continually clear to 
this man. VV at j -or un talks of by the name, Forces of Nature, 
Laws of Nature , and doe-t net figure as a divine thing; not even as 
one ng at ai., but v. a ict 01 things, undivine enough, — saleable, 
ciiiiuus, good fo. prop'^.iiog stcam-ships ! With our Sciences and 
L 3 ulop.i;duis, we aip .pt .0 foiget the divmeneis,, in those laboratories 
of ours We e, got pr' 1 forget'it! That once well forgotten, I 
know not what cLe vi a-oiih remembering. Most sciences, 1 
think, were then a ve dead thing ; withered, contentious, empty ;—a 
thistle in Ute autumn The best science, wdthout this, is but as the 
dead timber ; it is not the growing tree and forest,—which gives ever 
new'tin'.bcr. among other things ! Man cannot know either, unless 
he ran worship m some way. His knowledge is a pedantry, and dead 
thistle, otherwise. 

Much has been said and written about the sensuality of Mahomet's 
Religion ; more than was just. The indulgences, criminal to us, which 
he pet milled, were not of his appointment; he found them ptactised, 
unquestioned from immemorial time in Arabia ; what he did was to 
curtail them, restrict them, not on one but on many sides. His 
Religion is not an easy one : with rigorous fasts, lavations, strict com¬ 
plex formulas, prayers five times a day, and abstinence from wine, it 
did not * succeed by being an easy religion.’ As if indeed any religion, 
or cause holding of religion, could succeed by that I It is a 
calumny on men to say that they are roused to heroic action by ease, 
hope of pleasure, recompense —sugar-plums of any kind, in this world 
or the next 1 In the meanest mortal there lies something nobler. 
The poor swearing soldier, hired to be shot, has his * honour of a 
soldier,’ different from drill-legulations and the shilling a day. It is 
not to taste sweet things, but to do noble and true things, and vindi¬ 
cate himself under God’s Heaven as a god-made Man, that the 
poorest son of Adam dimly longs Show him the way of doing that. 
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the dullest daydnidge kindles into a hero. They wrong man greatly 
who say he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, martyr* 
dom, death are the allurements that act on the heart of man. Kindle 
the inner genial life of him, you have a flame that bums-up all lower 
considerations, ^fot happiness, but something higher : one sees this 
even in the frivolous classes, with their * point of honour’ and the 
like. Not by flattering our appetites ; no, by awakening the Heroic 
. that slumbers in every heart, can any Religion gain followers. 

Mahomet himself, after all that can be said about him, was not a 
sensual man. We shall err widely if we consider this man as a 
common voluptuary, intent mainly on base enjoyments,—nay on 
enjoyments of any kind. Hts household was of the frugalcst: his 
common diet barley-bread and water : sometimes for months there 
was not a Are once lighted on his hearth. They record with just pride 
that .he would mend his own shoes, patch his own cloak. A poor, 
bard-toiling, ill-provided man; careless of what vulgar men toil for. 
Not a bad man, I should say ; something better in him than hunger 
of any sort,—or these wild Arab men, fighting and jostling three- 
and-twenty years at his hand, in close contact with him always, would 
not have reverenced him so! They were wild men, bursting ever and 
anon into quarrel, into all kinds of fierce sincerity ; without right 
worth and manhood, no man could have commanded them. They 
called him Prophet, you say ? Why, he stood there face to face with 
them; bare, not enshrined in any mystery ; visibly clouting his own 
cloak, cobbling his own shoes ; fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
midst of them : they must have seen what kind of man he waSy let 
him be called what you like ! No emperor with his tiaras was obeyed 
as this man in a cloak of his own clouting. During three-and*twenty 
years of rough actual trial. 1 find something of a veritable Hero 
necessary for that, of itself. * 

His last words are a prayer ; broken ejaculations of a heart strug* 
gling-up, in trembling hope, towards its Maker. We cannot say that 
his religion made him worse; it made him better ; good, not bad. 
Generous things are recorded of him: when he lost his Daughter, 
the thmg he answers is, in his own dialect, everyway sincere, and yet 
equivalent to that of Christians, *The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
* taketh away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ He answered in 
like manner of Seid, his emancipated well beloved Slave, the second 
of the believers. Seid had fallen in the War ofTabiic, the first of 
Mahomet’s fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said. It was well; 
Seid had done his Master’s work, Seid had now gone to his Master: 
it was all well with Seid. Yet Seid’s daughter found him weeping 
over the body ; the old gray-haired man melting in tears 1 What 
do 1 see ? ” said she.—“ You see a friend weeping over bis friend.”— 
He went out for the last time into the mosque, two days before his 
death ; asked, If he had injured any man? Let his own back bear 
the stripes. If he owed any man 7 A voice answered, ** Yes, me 
three drachms,” borrowed on such an occasion. Mahomet ordered 
them to be paid; ** Better h# io shame now ” «aid he “ than at ‘he 
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Day of jodgment”—You remember Kadijah, and the “ No» by 
Allah !" Traits of that kind show us the genuine man, the brother 
of us all, brought visible through twelve centunes,—the venerable Son 
of our common Mother. 

Withal I like Mahomet for his total freedom from cant. He is a 
rough self-helping son of the wilderness; does not pretend to be what 
he is not. There is no ostentatious pride in him ; but neither does he 
go much upon humility ; he is there as he can be, m cloak and shoes 
of his own clouting; speaks plainly to all mannei of Persian Kings, 
Greek Emperors, what it is they are bound to do ; knows well enough, 
about himself, *the respect due unto thee.' In life-and-death war 
with Bedouins, cruel things could not fail; but neither are acts Of 
mercy, of noble natural pity and generosity wanting. Mahomet 
makes no apology for the one, no boast of the other. They were 
each the free dictate of his heart; each called-for, there and then. 
Not a mealy-mouthed man 1 A candid ferocity, if the case call for it, 
is in him ; he does not mince matters ! The War of Tabiic is a 
thing he often speaks of: his men lefused, many of them, to march 
on that occasion; pleaded the heat of the weather, the harvest, and 
so, forth ; he can never forget that. Your harvest ? It lasts for a 
day. What will become of your harvest through all Eternity.^ Hot 
weather? Yes, it was hot; * but Hell will be hotter!' Sometimes a 
rough sarcasm turns-up: He says to the unbelievers, Ye shall have 
the just measure of your deeds at that Great Day. They will be 
weighed-out to you ; ye shall not have short weight!—Ever>'where he 
fixes the matter in his eye , he it: his heart, now and then, is as 
if struck dumb by the greatness of it. ' Assuredly,' he says : that 
word, in the Koran, is written-down sometimes as a sentence by 
itself: ‘ Assuredly.' 

No Dilettantism in this Mahomet; it is a business of Reprobation 
and Salvation with him, of Time and Eternity : he is in deadly earnest 
about it I Dilettantism, hy'pothesis, speculation, a kind of amateur- 
search for Truth, toying and coquetting with Truth : this is the sorest 
sin. The root of all other imaginable sins. It consists in the heart 
and soul of the man never having been <^en to Truth;—* living in a 
vain show.' Such a man not only utters and produces falsehoods, 
but is himself a falsehood. The rational moral principle, spark of the 
Divinity, is sunk deep in him, in quiet paralysis of life-death. The 
very falsehoods of Mahomet are truer than the truths of such a man. 
He is the insincere man : smooth-polished, respectable in some times 
and places ; inoffensive, says nothing harsh to anybody ; mos^ slianly^ 
—just as carbonic acid is, which is death and poison. 

we will not praise Mahomet’s moral precepts as always of the 
supeHinest sort; yet it can be said that there is always a tendency to 
gOTO in them *, that they are the true dictates of a heart aiming 
towards what is just and true. The sublime forgiveness of Chrisdaaity, 
turning of the other cheek when the one has been smitten, is not 
here: you are to revenge yourself, but it is to be in measure, not over- 
much, or beyond justice. On the other hand. Islam, like any great 
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Faith, and insight into the essence of man, is a perfect equaliser ot 
men: the soul of one believ'er outweighs all earthly kingships; all 
men, according to Islam too, are equal. Mahomet insists not on the 
propriety of giving alms, but on the necessity of it: he marks>down 
by law how much you are to give, and it is at your peril if you neglect. 
The tenth part of a man's annual income, whatever that may be, :s 
the property of the poor, of those that are afflicted and need help. 
Good all this: the natural voice of humanity, of pity and equi^ 
dwelling in the heart of this wild Son of Nature speaks so. 

Mahomet's Paradise is sensual, his Hell sensual: true; in the one 
and the other there is enough that shocks all spiritual feeling in us. 
But we are to recollect that the Arabs already had it so; that 
Mahomet, in whatever he changed of it, softened and diminished all 
this. The worst sensualities, too, are the work of doctors, followers of 
his, not his work. In the Koran there is really very little said about 
the joys of Paradise; they are intimated rather than insisted on. Nor 
is it forgotten that the highest joys even there shall be spiritual; the 
pure Presence of the Highest, this shall infinitely transcend all other 
toys. He says, *Your salutation shall be. Peace.’ Salam^ Have 
Peace 1—the thing that all rational souls long for, and seek, vainly 
here below, as the one blessing. * Ye shall sit on seats facing one 
* another * all grudges shall be taken away out of your hearts.' All 
grudges! Ye shall love one another freely; for each of you, in the 
eyes of his brothers, there will be Heaven enough 1 

In reference to this of the sensual Paradise and Mahomet’s sen¬ 
suality, the sorest chapter of all for us, there were many things to be 
said; which it is not convenient tc enter upon here. Two remarks 
only I shall make, and therewith leave it to your candour. The first 
is furnished me by Goethe ; it is a casual hint pcA his which seems 
well worth taking note of. In one of his Delineations, in Meisier^s 
Trceuels it is, the hero comes-upon a Society of men with very strange 
ways, one of which was this : We require,” says the Master, “that 
each of our people shall restrict himself in one direction,” shall go 
right against his desire in one matter, and make himself do the thing 
he does not wish, “ should we allow him the greater latitude on ail 
other sides.” There seems to be a great justness in this. Enjoying 
things which are pleasant; that is not the evil; it is the reducing of 
our moral self to slavery by them that is. Let a man assert withal 
that he is king over his habitudes; that he could and would shake 
them off, on cause shown: this is an excellent law. Tbie Month 
Ramadhan for the Moslem, much in Mahomet's Religion, much in his 
own Life, bears in that direction ; if not by forethought, or clear pur¬ 
pose of moral improvement on his part, then by a, certain healthy 
manful instinct, which is as good. 

But there is another ffiing to be said about the Mahometan Heaven 
and Hell. This namely, that however piross and material they may 
be, they are an emblem of an everlasting truth, not^ aiw^s so well 
remembered elsewhere. That gross sensual Paradise of his * Uiat 
lionible flaming Hell; the great enormous Day of Judgment he per- 
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letoally insists on^: what is all this but a rude shadow, in the rude 
bedouin imagination, of that grand spiritual Fact, and Beginning of 
Facts, which it is ill for us too if we do not all know and feel: the 
Infinite Nature of Duty? That man’s actions here are of infinite 
moment to him, and n^er die or end at all; that man, with his little 
life, reaches upwards high as Heaven, downWards low as Hell, and in 
his threescore years of Time holds an Eternity fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully hidden : all this has burnt itself, as in dame-characters, into the 
wild Arab soul. As in flame and lightning, it stands written there; 
awful, unspeakable, ever present to him. With bursting earnestness, 
with a fierce savage sincerity, halt, articulating, not able to articulate, 
he strives to speak it, bodies it forth in that Heaven and that HelU 
Bodied forth in what way you will, it is the first of all truths. It is 
venerable under all embodiments. What is the chief end of man here 
uefow ? Mahomet has answered this question, in a way that might 
put some of us to shame 1 He does not, like a Bentham, a Paley, 
take Right and Wrong, and calculate the profit and loss, ultimate 
pleasure of the one and of the other ; and summing all up by addi¬ 
tion and subtraction into a net result, ask you, Whether on the whole 
the Right does not preponderate considerably? No ; it is not better 
to do the one than the other; the one is to the other as life is to 
death,—as Heaven is to Hell. The one must m nowise be done, the 
other in nowise left undone. You shall not measure them ; they are 
incommensurable ; the one is death.eternal to u man, the other is life 
eternal. Benthamee Utility, virtue by Profit and Loss ; reducing this 
God’s-world to a dead brute Steam-engine^ the infinite celestial Soul 
of Man to a kind of Hay-balance foi weighing hay and thistles on, 
pleasures and pains on :—If you ask me which gives, Mahomet or 
they, the beggarller and falser view of Man and his Destinies in this 

Universe, I will answer, It is not Mahomet!- 

On the whole, we will repeat that this Religion of Mahomet’s is a 
kind of Christianity; has a genuine element of what is spiritually 
highest looking through it, not to be hidden by all its imperfections. 
The Scandinavian God Wish^ the god of all rude men,—this has been 
enlarged into a Heaven by Mahomet; but a Heaven symbolical of 
sacred Duty, and to be earned by faith and well-doing, by valiant 
action, and a divine patience which is still more valiant. It is Scandi¬ 
navian Paganism, and a truly celestial element superadded to that. 
Call it not false; look not at the falsehood of it, look at the truth of 
it. For these twelve centuries, it has been the religion and life-guid¬ 
ance of the fifth part of the whole kindred of Mankind. Above all 
things, it has been a religion heartily believed. These Arabs believe 
their religion, and try to live by it! No Christians, since the early 
ages, or only perhaps the English Puritans in modern times, have 
ever stood by their Faith as the Moslems do by theirs,—believing it 
* wholly, fiontmg Time with it, and Eternity with it. This ni^ht the 
watchman on the streets of Cairo when he cries, “Who goesr*’ will 
hear from the passenger, along with his answer, “ There is no God 
but God.” Allah akbar^ Jslam^ sounds through the souls and whole 
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daily existence, of these dusky millions. Zealous missionaries preach 
it abroad among Malays, black Papuans, brutal Idolaters,—displacing 
what is worse, nothing that is better or good. 

To the Arab Nation is was as a birth from darkness into light \ 
Arabia first became alive by means of it. A poor shepherd people, 
roaming unnoticed in its'deserts since the creation of the world : a 
Hero-Prophet was sent down to them with a word they could believe: 
eee, the unnoticed becomes world-notable, the small has grown world- 
great ; within one century afterwards, Arabia is at Grenada on thi*- 
hand, at Delhi on thatglancing in valour and splendour and the 
light of genius, Arabia shines through long ages over a great section 
of the world. Belief is great, life-giving. The history of a Nation 
becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, so soon as it believes. These 
Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that one century,—is it not as if a 
spark had fallen, one spark, on a world of what seemed black 
unnoticeable sand; but lo, the sand proves explosive powder, blazes 
heaven-high from Delhi to Grenada! I said, the'Great Man wa 
always as lightning out of Heaven; the rest of men waited for hiir 
like fuel, and then they too would flame. 
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LECTURE III. 

[Tuesday, 12th May, 1840.] 

THE HERO AS POET.—DANTE; SH\KSPEARE. 

The Hero as Divinity, the Hero as Prophet, are productions of 
old ages; not to be repeated in the new. They presuppose a certain 
rudeness of conception, which the progress of mere scientific know¬ 
ledge puts an end to. There needs to be, as it were, a world 
vacant, or almost vacant of scientific forms, if men in their loving 
wonder are to fancy their fellow-man either a god or one speaking 
with the voice of a god. Divinity and Prophet are past. We are 
now to see our Hero in the less ambitious, but also less questionable, 
character of Poet; a character which does not pass. The Poet is 
a heroic figure belonging to all ages ; whom all ages possess, when 
once he is produced, whom the newest age as the oldest may produce; 
—^and will produce, always when Nature pleases. Let Nature send a 
Hero-soul; in no age is it other than possible that he may be shaped 
into a Poet. 

Hero, Prophet, Poet,—many different names, in different times and 
places, do we give to Great Men ; according to varieties we note in 
them, according to the sphere in which they have displayed them¬ 
selves 1 We might give many more names, on this same principle. 1 
will remark again, however, as a fact not unimportant to be under¬ 
stood, that the different sphere constitutes the grand origin of such 
distinction ; that the Hero can be Poet, Prophet, King, Priest, or 
what you will, according to the kind of world he finds himself born 
into. I confess, I have no notion of a truly great man that could not 
be €ill sorts of men. The Poet who could merely sit on a chair, and 
compose stanzas, would never make a stanza worth much. He could 
not sing the Heroic warrior, unless he himself were at least a Heroic 
warrior too. I fancy there is in him the Politician, the Thinker, 
Legislator, Philosopher :—in one or the other degree, he could have 
been, he is all these. So too I cannot understand how a Mirabeau, with 
that great glowing heart, with the fire that was in it, with the bursting 
tears that were in it, could not have written verses, tragedies, poems, 
and touched all hearts in that way, had his course of life and education 
led him thitherward. The grand fundamental character is that of 
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Great Mon; that the man be great. ^ Na^leon has words in him 
which are like Austeriits Battles. Louis Fourteenth’s Marshals are 
a kind of poetical men withal; the things Turenne says are full of 
sagacity and geniality, like sayings of Samuel JohnsoiL Hie great 
heart, the clear deep-seeing eye : there it lies; no man whatever, in 
what province soever, can prosper at all without these. Petrarch and 
Boccaccio did diplomatic messages, it seems, quite well: one can 
easily believe it; they had done things a little harder than thesef 
Burns, a gifted song-writer, might have made a still better Mirabeau. 
Shakspeare,—one knows not what Ae could not have made, in the 
supreme degree. 

True, there are' aptitudes of Nature toa Nature does not make 
all great men, more than all other men, in the self-same mould. 
Varieties of aptitude doubtless ; but infinitely more of circumstance; 
and far oftenest it is the loiter only that are looked to. But it is as 
with common men in the learning of trades. You take any man, as 
yet a vague capability of a man, who could be any kind of craftsman; 
and make him into a smith, a carpenter, a mason : he is then and 
thenceforth that and nothing else. And if, as Addison complains, 
you sometimes see a street-porter staggering under his load on 
spindle-shanks, and near at hand a tailor with the frame of a Samson 
handling a bit of cloth and small Whitechapel needle,—it cannot be 
considered that aptitude of Nature alone has been consulted hen, 
either I—^The Great Man also, to what shall he be bound apprentice ? 
Given your Hero, is he to become Conqueror, King, Philosopher, 
Poet ? It is an inexplicably complex controversial-^culation between 
the world and him I He will read the world and its laws ; the world 
with its laws will be there to be read. What the world, on this 
matter, shall permit and bid is, as we said, the ^most important &ct 
about the world.— 

Poet and Prophet differ greatly in our loose modem notions of 
them. In some old languages, again, the titles are synonpnous ; 
Votes means both Prophet and Poet: and indeed at all times, Prophet 
and Poet, well understood have much kindred of meaning. Funda¬ 
mentally indeed they are still the same; in this most importeuit 
respect especially, that they have penetrated both of &em into the 
sacred mystery of the Universe; what Goethe calls 'the open secret.’ 
“ Which is the great secret ? ” asks one.—'* The t^eft secret,”—open 
to all, seen by almost none I That divine mystery, which lies every¬ 
where in all Bdngs, * the Divine Idea of. the World, that wMch lies 
' at the bottom of Appearance,’ as Fidite styles it; of wnich 
Appearance, from the starry sky to the grass oi the field, but espe¬ 
cially the Appearance of Man and his work, is but the imsiure^ the 
embodiment that renders it visible. This divine mystery is in Mi 
times and in Ml places; veritably is. In most times and places it is 
greatly overlook^; and the Universe, definable always ia one or the 
other diMect, as the realised Thought of God, is considered a trivUL 
inert, commonplace matter,—as ifi says die Satirist, it were a dean 
thfiof I which soqne upholsterer had out together I It could do op 
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good, at presen^ to speak much about this; but it is a pity for 
every one of us if we do not know it, live ever in the knowledge 
of it. Really a most mournful pity ;—a failure to live at all, if we 
live otherwise i 

But now, 1 say, whoever may forget this divine mystery, the Vailes, 
whether Prophet or Poet, has penetrated into it; is a man sent hither 
to make it more impressively known to us. That always is his mes* 
«age; he is to reveal that to us,—that sacred mystery which he more 
^an others lives ever present with. While others forget it, he knows 
it;—1 might say, he has been driven to know it; without consent 
adeed of he finds himself living in it, bound to live in it. Once 
more, here is no Hearsay, but a direct Insight and Belief; this man 
too could not help bding a sincere man! Whosoever may live in the 
shows of things, it is for him a necessity of nature to live in the very 
fact of things. A man once more, in earnest with the Universe, 
though all others were but toying with it. He is a Pa/es, first of all, 
in virtue of being sincere. So far Poet and Prophet, participators in 
the * open secret,’ are one. 

With respect to their distinction again: the Fa/es Prophet, we 
might say, has seized that sacred mystery rather on the moral side, 
as Good and Evil, Duty and Prohibition ; the Viz/es Poet on what the 
Germans call the aesthetic side, as Beautiful, and the like. The one 
we may call a revealer of what we are to do, the other of what we 
are to love. But indeed these two provinces run into one another, 
and cannot be disjoined. The Prophet too has his eye on what we 
are to love: how else shall he know what it is we are to do ? The 
highest Voice ever heard on this earth said withal, ** Consider the 
lilies of the field, they toil not, neither do they spin : yet Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” A glance, that, into 
the deepest deep of Beauty. * The lilies of the field,’-—dressed finer 
than earthly princes, springing-up there in the humble furrow-field ; 
a beautiful ej'e looking-out on you, from the great inner Sea of Beauty I 
How could the rude Earth make these, if her Essence, rugged as she 
looks and is, were not inwardly Beauty ? In this point of view, too, 
a saying of Goethe’s, which has staggered several, may have meaning: 

* The Beautiful,’ he intimates,' is higher than the Good; the Beautiful 

* includes in it the Good.’ The /rue Beautiful; which however, 1 
have said somewhere, * differs from the /a/se as Heaven does from 
' Vauxhall I * So mudb for the distinction and identity of Poet and 
Prophet.— 

In ancient and also in modem periods we find e few Poets who are 
accounted perfect; whom it were a kind of treason to find fault with. 
This is noteworthy; this is right: yet in strictness it is only an illusion. 
At bottom, clearly enough, there is no perfect Poet 1 A vein of Poetry 
esusts in the hearts of all men; no man is made altogether of Poetry. 
We are all poeU when we read a poem well. The * imagination that 

* shudders at the Heli of Dante,’ is not that the same faculty, weaker 

in degme, as Dante’s own ? No one but Shakspeare can embody, out 
of S€/Xo QrammaticHS, the story of 49 Shakspeare did: but 
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every one models some kind of st6ry out of it; every one embodies 
it better or worse. We need not spend time in defining. Where 
there is no specific difference, as between round and square, all 
, definition must be more or less arbitrary. A man that has so much 
more of the poetic element developed in him as to have become 
noticeable, will be called Poet by his neighbours. Worlds Poets too, 
those whom we are to take for perfect Poets, are settled by critics, in 
the same way. One who rises so far above the general level of Poets 
wiU, to such and such critics, seem a Universal Poet; as he ought to 
do. And yet it is, and must be, an arbitrary distinction. All Poets, 
all men, have some touches of the Universal; no man is wholly made 
of that. Most Poets are very soon forgotten: but not the noblest 
Shakspeare or Homer of them can be remembered fortverj —a day 
comes when he too is not! 

Nevertheless, you will say, there must be a difference between true 
Poetry and true Speech not poetical: what is the difference ? On this 
point many things have been written, especially by late German 
Critics, some of which are not very intelligible at first. They say, for 
example, that the Poet has an injimtude in him ; communicates an 
Unendlichkeit^ a certain character of * infinitude/ to whatsoever he 
delineates. This, though not very precise, yet on so vague a matter 
is worth remembering; if well meditated, some meaning will 
gradually be found in it. For my own part, I find considerable 
meaning in the old vulgar distinction of Poetry being metrical^ having 
music in it, being a Song. Truly, if pressed to give a definition, one 
might say this as soon as anything else : If your delineation be 
authentically musical^ musical not in word only, but in heart and 
substance, in all the thoughts and utterances of it, in the whole concept 
tion of it, then it will be poetical; if not, not.-^'Musical: how much 
lies in that; A musical thought is one spoken by a mind that has 
penetrated into the inmost heart of the thing; detected the inmost 
mystery of it, namely the melody that lies hidden in it; the inward 
humony of coherence which is its soul, whereby it exists, and has a 
right to be, here in this world. All inmost things, we may say, are 
melodious; naturally utter themselves in Song. The meaning of Song 
goes deep. Who is there that, in logical words, can express the effect 
music has on us ? A kind of inarticulate unfathomable speech, which 
leads us to the edge ef the Infinite, and lets us for moments gaze into 
that! 

Nay all speech, even the commonest speech, has something of song 
in it: not a parish in the world but has its parish-accent;—the rhythm 
or tune to which the people there sing what they have to say I Accent 
is a kind of chanting ; all men have accent of their own,—^though 
they only notice that of others. Observe too how all passionate lan¬ 
guage does of itself become musical,—with a finer music than the 
mere accent; the speech of a man even in zealous anger becomes a 
chant, a song. All deep things are Song. It seems somehow the 
veiy central essence of us, Song; as if all the rest were but wrappages 
and hulls 1 The primal element of us t of us, and of all things, 
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The Greeks fabled of Sphere>Hannonies; it was the feeling the^ had 
of the inner structure of Nature : that the soul of all her voices and 
utterances was perfect music. Poetry, therefore, we will call musiced 
Thought The Poet is he who thinks in that manner. At bottom, 
it turns still on power of intellect; it is a man’s sincerity and depth oi 
vision that makes him a Poet. See deep enough, and you sec musically; 
the heart of Nature being everywhere music, if you can only reach it. 

. The Votes Poet, with his melodious Apocalypse of Nature, seems 
to hold a poor rank among us, in comparison with the Vates Prophet { 
his function, and our esteem of him, for his function, alike slight. 
The Hero taken as Divinity; the Hero taken as Prophet; then next 
the Hero taken only as Poet: does it not look as if our estimate of 
the Great Man, epocb>after epoch, were continually diminishing ? We 
take him first for a god, then for one god-inspired ; and now in the 
next stage of it, his most miraculous word gains from us only the 
recognition that he is a Poet, beautiful verse^maker, man of genius, 
or suchlike !—It looks so ; but I persuade myself that intrinsically it 
is not so. If we consider well, it will perhaps appear that in man still 
there is the same altogether peculiar admiration for the Heroic Gift, 
by what name soever called, that there at any time was. 1 should 
say, if we do not now reckon a Great Man literally divine, it is that 
our notions of God, of the supreme unattainable Fountain of Splen¬ 
dour, Wisdom and Heroism, are ever rising higher; not altogether 
that our reverence for these qualities, as manifested in our like, is 
getting lower. This is worth talcing thought of. Sceptical Dilet¬ 
tantism, the curse of these ages, a curse which will not lasjt forever, 
does indeed in this the highest province of human things, as in all 
provinces, make sad woik ; and our reverence for great men, all 
crippled, blinded, paralytic as it is, comes out in poor plight, hardly 
recognisable. Men worship the shows of great men ; the most dis¬ 
believe that there is any reality of great men to worship. The 
dreariest, fatalest faith ; believing which, one would literally despair 
of human things. Nevertheless look, for example, at Napoleon ! A 
Corsican lieutenant of artillery ; that is the show of him: yet is he 
not obeyed, worshipped after his sort, as all the Tiaraed and Diademed 
of the world put together could not be? High Duchesses,and ostlers 
of inns, gather round the Scottish rustic, Burns ;—a strange feeling 
dwelling in each that they never heard a man like this; that, on the 
wliole, this is the man! In the secret heart of these people it still 
dimly reveals itself, though there is no accredited way of ottering it 
at present, that this rustic, with his black brows and flashing sun*eyes, 
and strange words moving laughter and tears, is of a dignity far 
beyond all others, incommensurable with all others. Do not we feel 
it so? But now, were Dilettantism, Scepticism, Triviality, and all 
that sorrowful brood, cast-out of us,—as, by God’s blessing, they shall 
one day be; were faith in the shows of things entirely swept-out, re¬ 
placed, by dear faith in the thinm^ so that a man acted on the 
impulse of that only, and counted the other noh-extant; what a new 
livelier feeling towards this Bums were it I 
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Kay here in these ages, sudi as they ai^ have we not two mere 
Poets, if not deified, yet we may say beatified? Shakspeare and 
Dante are Saints of Poetry ; really, if we will think of it, canoniseA, 
so that it is impiety to meddle with thmn. The unguided instinct of 
the world, working across all these perverse impediments, has arrived 
at such result Dante and Shakspeare are a peculiar Two. They 
dw'ell afiart, in a kind of royal solitude; none equal, none second to 
them: in the general feeling of the world, a certain transcenden¬ 
talism, a glory as of complete perfection, invests these twa They 
ar€ canonised, though no Pope or Cardinals took hand in doing it I 
Such, in spite of every perverting influence, in the most uiiheroic 
times, is still our indestructible reverence for heroism.—We will look 
a little at these Two, the Poet Dante and the Poet Shakspeare : what 
little it is permitted us to say here of the Hero as Poet will most 
fitly arrange itself in that fashion. 

* 

Many volumes have been written by way of commentary on Dante 
and his Book; yet, on the whole, with no great result. His 
Biography is, as it were, irrecoverably lost for us. An unimportant, 
wanderi^^, sorrowstricken man, not much note was taken of him 
while he lived; and the most of that has vanished, in the long space 
that now intervenes. It is five centuries since he ceased writing and 
living here. After all commentaries, the Book itself is mainly what 
we know of him. The Book;—^and one might add that Portrait com¬ 
monly attributed to Giotto, which, looking on it, you cannot help in¬ 
clining to think genuine, whoever did it. To me it is a most touening 
face; perhaps of all faces that I know, the most so. Blank there, 
painted as on vacancy, with the simple laurel wound round it; the 
deathless sorrow and pain, the known victory which is also deathless ; 
—significant of the whole history of Dante 1 I think it is the mourn- 
fiillist face that ever was painted from reality; an altogether tragic, 
heart-affecting face. There is in it, as foundation of it, the softness, 
tenderness, gentle affection as of a child ; but all this is as if con¬ 
gealed into ^aip contradiction, into abnegation, isolation, proud 
hojieless pain. A soft ethflreal soul looking-out so stem, implacable, 
^nm-(renchant, as from imprisonment of thick-ribbed ice I Withal 
It is a silent pain too, a silent scornful one : the lip is curled in a kind 
of godlike disdain of the thing that is eating-out his heart,—as if it 
were withal a mean insignificant thing, as if he whom it had power 
to torture and strangle were greater than it. The face of one whollv 
in protest, and life-ion^ unsurrendering battle, against the world. 
Affectiem all converted Into indignation : an implacable indignation; 
slow, equable, implacable, silent, like that of a god 1 The eye too, It 
looks-out in a kind of surMse, a kind of inquiry. Why the worM was 
of such a sort ? This is Dante : so be looks, this * voice of tmi sUent 
centuries,* and sings us * his mystic unfisthomable song,* 

The little that we know of Dante*s Life corresponds well enoafi^ 
with this Portrait and this Book. He was. boro at Florence, in the 
upper cleif of society, in the year 126 $. His education was tto best 
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iken goingi much school divinity, Aristoteleaii lo^, some Latin 
classics,—^no inconsiderable insight into certain provinces of things ; 
and Dante, with his earnest intelligent nature, we need not doubt, 
learaed better than most all that was leamable. He has a clear 
cultivated understanding, and of great subtlety; this best fruit of 
education he had contrived to realise from these scholastics. He 
knows accurately and well what lies close to him; but, in such a time, 
without printed books or free intercourse, he could not know well 
what was distant: the sniall clear light, most luminous for what is 
near, breaks itself into singular chiaroscuro striking on what is far 
off. This was Dante’s learning from the schools. In life, he had 
gone through the usual destinies ; been twice out campaigning as a 
soldier for the Florentifle State, been on embassy; had in his thirty- 
fifth year, by naturargradation of talent and service, become nne of 
the Chief Magistrates of Florence. He had met in boyhood a certain 
Beatrice Portinari, a beautiful little girl of his own age and rank, 
and grown up thenceforth in partial sight of her, in some distant 
intercourse with her. All readers know his graceful affecting account 
of this; and then of their being parted ; of her being wedded to 
another, and of her death soon after. She makes a great figure in 
Dante’s Poem; seems to have made a great figure in his life. Of 
•11 beings it might seem as if she, held apart from him, far apart at 
last in the dim Eternity, were the only one he had ever with his 
whole strength of affection loved.. She died: Dante himself was 
wedded ; but it seems not happily, far from happily. 1 fancy, the 
rigorous earnest man, with his keen excitabilities, was not altogether 
easy to make happy. 

We will not complain of Dante’s miseries: had all gone right with 
him as he wished it, he might have been Prior, Podestk, or whatso¬ 
ever thay.call it, of Florence, well accepted among neighbours,—and 
the world had wanted one of the most notable words ever spoken or 
sung. Florence would have had another prosperous Lord Mayor} 
and the ten dumb centuries continued voiceless, and the ten other 
listening centuries (for there will be ten of them and more) had no 
iDivina Commedia to hear 1 We will complain of nothing. A nobler 
destiny was appointed for this Dante; and he, struggling like a nmn 
led towards death and crucifixion, could not help fulfilling it. Give 
him the choice of bis happiness! He knew not, more than we do, 
what was really happ^, what was really miserable. 

In Dante’b Priorship, the Guelf-Ghibelline, Bianchi-Neri, or some 
other copfused disturbances rose to such a height, that Dante, 
whose pArty had seemed the stronger, was with his friends c^t 
unexpectedly forth into banishment; doomed thenceforth to a life 
of woe and wandering. His property was all confiscated and more ; 
he Imd the fiercest feeling that it was entirely unjust, nefarious in 
the sight of God and man. He tried what was in^ him to get rein¬ 
stated ; tried even by warlike surprisal, with arms in his hand: but 
it would not do ; bad only had become worse. There is a record, 1 
itili caoant in the Florence Archives, dooming this Papte 
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wheresoever cauf^ht, to be burnt alive. Burnt alive; so it stands, 
they say: a ve^ curious civic document. Another curious docu¬ 
ment, some considerable number of years later, is a Letter of Dantes 
to the Florentine Magistrates, written in answer to a milder proposal 
of theirs, that he should return on condition of apologising and pay¬ 
ing a fine. He answers, with fixed stern pride : “ If 1 cannot return 
without calling myself guilty, I will never return, nunquam revertarP 

For Dante there was now no home in this world. He wandered 
from patron to patron, from place to place; proving, in his own bitter 
words, * How hard is the path, Conu ^ duro calle.* The wretched are 
not cheerful company. Dante, poor and banished, with bis proud 
earnest nature, with his moody humours, was not a man to conciliate 
men. Petrarch reports of him that being at Can della Scala’s court, 
and blamed one day for his gloom and taciturnity, he answered in no 
courtier-like way. Della Scala stood among his courtiers, with mimes 
and buffoons {nebulones ac histrioms) making him heartily merry; 
when turning to Dante, he said : “ Is it not strange, now, that this 
poor fool should do so much to entertain us ; while you, a wise man, 
sit there day after day, and have nothing to amuse us with at all ? ” 
Dante answered bitterly : " No, it is not strange ; if you think of the 
Proverb, Idke to given the amuser, the amusee must also be 

given 1 Such a man, with his proud silent ways, with his sarcasms 
and sorrows, was not made to succeed at court. By degrees, it came 
to be evident to him that he had no longer any resting-place, or hope 
of benefit, in this earth. The earthly world had cast him forth, to 
wander, wander; no living heart to love him now; for bis sore 
miseries there was no solace here. 

The deeper naturally would the Eternal World impress itself on 
him; that awful reality over which, after all, this Time-world, with 
its Florences and banishments, only flutters as an unreal shadow. 
Florence thou shalt ne\er see : but Hell and Purgatory and Heaven 
thou shalt surely see ! What is Florence, Can della Scala, and the 
World and Life altogether? Eternity: thither, of a truth, not 
elsewhither, art thou and all things bound! The great soul of 
Dante, homeless on earth, made its home more and more in that 
awful other world. Naturally his thoughts brooded on that, as on 
the one fact important for him. Bodied or bodiless, it is the one 
fact important for all menbut to Dante, in that age, it was bodied 
in fixed certainty of scientific shape; he no more doubted of that 
Malebolge Pool, that it all lay there with its gloomy circles, with its 
alti ptaiy and that he himself should see it, than we doubt that we 
should see Constantinople if we went thither. Dante’s heart, long 
filled with this, brooding over it in speechless thought and awe, bursts 
forth at length into 'mystic unfathomable song and this his Dtvine 
Comedy^ the most remarkable of all modern Books, is the result It 
must have been a great solacement to Dante, and was, as we can see, 
a proud thought for him at times, That he, here in exile, could do this 
work; that no Florence, nor no man or men, could hinder him from 
doin^ it, or eveu much help him in doin|; it He knew too, pardy. 
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that it was great; the greatest a man could do. ' If thoo follow thy 
sUfi Se tu segui tua Stella^ —so could the Here, in his forsakenness, in 
his extreme need,_ still say to himself: Follow thy star, thou shalt 
not fail of a glorious haven I ” The laboui of writing, we find, and 
indeed could know otherwise, was great and painful for him; he says. 
This Book, * which has made me lean for many years.* Ah ye^ it was 
won, all of it, with pain and sore toil,—not in sport, but in grim 
earnest. His Book, as indeed most good Books are, has been written, 
in many senses, with his heart’s blood. It is his whole history, this 
Book. He died after finishing it; not yet very old, at the ape of 
fifty-six;—^broken-hearted rather, as is said. He lies buried in his 
death-city Ravenna : Hie claudor Dantes patriis extorris ab oris. The 
Florentines begged back his body, in a century after ; the Ravenna 
people would not give it. “ Here am 1 Dante laid, shut-out from my 
native shores.” 

1 said, Dante’s Poem was a Song : it is Tieck who calls it * a mystic 
unfathomable Song ;* and such is literally the character of it. Coleridge 
remarks very pertinently somewhere, that wherever you find a sentence 
musically worded, of true rhythm and melody in the words, there is 
something deep and good in the meaning too. For body and soul, 
word and idea, go strangely together here as everywhere. Song : we 
said before, it was the Heroic of Speech 1 All old Poems, Homer’s 
and the rest, are authentically Songs. I would say, in strictness, that 
all right Poems are; that whatsoever is not sungxs properly no Poem, 
but a piece of Prose cramped into jingling lines,—to the great injury 
of the grammar, to the great grief of the reader, for most part! What 
we want to get at is the thought the man had, if he had any : why 
should he twist it into jmgle, if he could speak it out plainly ? It is 
only when the heart of him is rapt into^rue passion of melody, and the 
very tones of him, according to Coleridge's remark, become musical 
by the greatness, depth and music of his thoughts, that we can give 
him right to rhyme and sing ; that we call him a Poet, and listen to 
him as the Heroic of Speakers,—whose speech is Song. Pretenders 
to this are many ; and to an earnest reader, 1 doubt, it is for most part 
a very melancholy, not to say an insupportable business, that of reading 
rhyme ! Rhyme that had no inward necessity to be rhymed;—it 
ought to have told us plainly, without any jingle, what it w^ aiming 
at I would advise all men who can spe^ their thought, not to sing 
it ; to understand that, in a serious time, there is no vocation in them 
for singing it Precisely as we love the true song, and are charmed 
by it as by something divine, so shall we hate the false song, and 
account it a mere wooden noise, a thing hollow, superfluous, altogether 
an insincere and offensive thing. 

I give Dante my highest praise when I say oi his Divine Comedy 
that It is, in all senses, genuinely a Song. In the very sound of it 
there is a canto fermo; it proceeds as by a chant The language, his 
simple terza rima, doubtless helped him in this. One reads along 
naturally with a sort iff Hit, But i add, that it could not be otherwise^ 
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for the essence and material of the work are themselves rhythntie. 
Its depth, and rapt passion and sincerity, makes it musical;—go deep 
enough, there is music everywhere. A time inward symmetry, what 
one calls an architectural harmony, reigns in it, proportionate it all. 
architectural; which also partakes of the character of music. The 
three kingdoms. Inferno^ Purgatorio^ Paradiso^ look out on one 
another like compartments of a great edifice; a great supernatural 
world-cathedral, piled up there, stem, solemn, awful; Dante’s Wofld 
of Souls! It is, at bottom, the sincerest of all Poems; sincerity, here 
too, we find to be the measure of worth. It came deep out of the 
author’s heart of hearts ; and it goes deep, and through long gene¬ 
rations, into ours. The people of Verona, when they saw him on the 
streets, used to say, *'Eccovi /’ uom i staio all Jnfemo^ See, there 
is the man that was in Hell 1 ” Ah yes, he had been in Hell:—in Hell 
enough, in long severe sorrow and struggle; as the like of him is 
pretty sure to have been. Commedias that come out divine are not 
accomplished otherwise. Thought, true labour of any kind, highest 
virtue itself is it not the daughter of Pain ? Bom as out of the black 
whirlwindtrue efforty in fact, as of a capdve struggling to free bini- 
self: that is Thought. In all ways we are * to become perfect through 
suffering} —But, as 1 say, no work known to me is so elaborated as 
this of Dante's. It has all been as if molten, in the hottest furnace of his 
soul. It h^ made him * lean' for many years. Not the general whole 
only; every compartment of it is worked out, with intense earnest¬ 
ness, into trut^ into dear visuality. Each answers to the'other; each 
fits in its place, like a marble stone accurately hewn and polished. It 
is the soul of Dante, and in this the soul of the middle a^s, rendered 
forever rhythmically visible there. No light tas^; a right intense one : 
but a task which is done. 

Perhaps one would say, iniensifyy with the much that depends on it, 
is the prevailing character of Dante’s genius. Dante does not come 
before us as a larp^e catholic mind; rather as a narrow, and even 
sectarian mind: it is partly the fruit of his age and position, but partly 
too of his own nature. His greatness has, in all senses, concentred 
itself into fiery emphasis and depth. He is world-mreat not because 
he is world-wide, but because he is world-deep. Through all objects 
he pierces as it were down into the heart of Being. I know nothing 
so intense^ Dante. Consider, for example, to begin with the outer¬ 
most development of his intensity, consid^ how he paints. He has a 
great power of vision ; seizes the very type of a thmg; presents that 
and nothing more. You remember that first view he gets of the Hall 
of Dite: ruf pinnacle, redhot cone of iron glowing through the dim 
' immensity of gloomso vivid, so distinct, visible at once and lbi> 
ever! It is as an emblem of the whole genius of Dante. These is a 
brevity, an al»npt precision in him: Tacitus is not briefer, more, 
condensed; and then in Dante it seems a natural condensation, spon¬ 
taneous to the man. One smiting word $ and then tbeiet is ^ence^ 
nothing more said. His rileace is more eloquent than It is 

iStrange erith what a idiarp dednve grace lie snatches the true ^Hceimss 
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blustering giant, collapses at Virgirs rebuke ; it is * as the sails sink, 
the mast being suddenly broken.’ Or that poor Sordello, with the 
cotto a^ettOy * face baked* parched brown and lean ; and the * fiery 
snow ’ that jDtlls on them there, a * fiery snow without wind/ slow, delibe¬ 
rate, never-ending 1 Or the lids of those Tombs: square sarcophaguses, 
in that silent dim-burning Hall, each with its Soul in torment; the lids 
laid open there; they are to be shut Ibe Day of Judgment, through 
Eternity. And how Farinata rises: and how Cavalcante falls—at 
hearing of his Son, and the past tense, *‘fue*! The very movements 
in Dante have something brief; swift, decisive, almost military. It is 
of the inmost essence pf his genius this sort of painting. The fiery, 
swift Italian nature of the man, so silent, passionate, with its quick 
abrupt movements, its silent * pale rages,’ speaks itself in these things. 

For though this of painting is one of the outermost developments 
of a man, it comes like all else from the essential faculty of him ; it is 
physiognomical of the whole man. Find a man whose words paint 
you a likeness, you have found a man worth something; mark his 
manner of doing it, as very characteristic of him. In the first plac^ 
he could not have discerned the object at all, or seen the vital ^e 
of it, unless he had, what we may call, sympeUkised with it,—^had 
sym]^thy in him to testow on objects. He must have been sincere 
alxnit it too ; sincere and sympathetic: a man without worth cannot 
give you the likeness of any object; he dwells in vague outwardness, 
fallacy and trivial hearsay, about all objects. And indeed may we 
not say that intellect altogether expresses itself in this power of dis¬ 
cerning what an object is ? Whatsoever of faculty a man’s mind may 
have will come out here. Is it even of business, a matter to be done ? 
The gifted man is he who sees the essential point, and leaves all the 
rest aside as surplusage: it is his faculty too, the man of business’s 
faculty, that he discern the true likeness, not the false superficial one, 
of the thing he has got to work in. And how much of fnorality is in 
the kind of insight we get of anything; * the eye seeing in all things 
‘ what it brought with it the faculty of seeing ’! To the mean eye ^1 
things are trivial, as certainly as to the jaundiced they are yellow. 
Rafael, the Painters tell us, is the best of all Portrait-painters 
withaL No most gifted eye can exhaust the significance of any 
object. In the comnionest human £ace there lies more than Raphael 
will t^ce away with him. 

Dante’s painting is not graphic only, brief, true, and of a vividness 
as of fire in dark night; taken on the wider scale, it is everyway nobler 
and the outcome of a great soul. Francesca and her Lover, what 
qualities in that t A ^ing woven as out of rainbows, on a ground of 
eternal black. A small flute-voice of infinite wail speaks ther^ into 
our very heart of hearts. A touch of womanhood in it too: * questa 
forma ; ’— so innocent ; and how, even in the Pit of woe, it is a solace 
tiiat h $' will never part from her 1 ’ Saddest tragedy in these cdH 
pteu. And the rackmg winds, in that aer brum, whirl them away 
again forever 1—Strange to think: Dante was the friend of this pooc 
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Francesca^s father : Francesca herself may have sat upoA the Poet^ 
knee, as a bright innocent little child. Infinite pity, yet also infinite 
rigour of law; it is so Nature is made; it is so Dante discerned that 
she was made. What a paltry notion is that of his Divine Comedfs 
being a poor splenetic impotent terrestrial libel; putting those into 
Hell whom he could not be avenged upon on earth 1 I suppose if 
ever pity, tender as a mother’s, was in the heart of any man, it was in 
Dante’s. But a man who does not know rigour cannot pity either. His 
very pity will be cowardly, egoistic,—sentimentality, or little better. 
I know not in the world an affection equal to that of Dante. It is a 
tenderness, a trembling, longing, pitying love: like the wail of 
iColean harps, soft, soft; like a child’s young heart;—and then that 
stern, sore-saddened heart! These longings of his towards his 
Beatrice : their meeting together in the Paradiso ; his gazing in her 
pure transfigured eyes, her that had been purified by death so long, 
separated from him so farone likens it to the song of angels ; it is 
among the purest utterances of affection, perhaps the very purest, that 
ever came out of a human soul. 

For the intense Dante is intense in all things ; he has got into the 
essence of all. His intellectual insight as painter, on occasion too as 
reasoner, is but the result of all other sorts of intensity. Morally great, 
above all, we must call him ; it is the beginning of all. His scorn, his 
grief are as transcendent as his love ;—as indeed, what are they but 
the inverse or converse of his love ? * A Dio spiacenti ed d nemict sui^ 
Hateful to God and to the enemies of Godlofty scorn, unappeasable 
silent reprobation and aversion; ^Non ragionam di We will not 
speak of ihem^ look only and pass.’ Or think of this; * They have 
not the hope to die, Non han speranza di morte.^ One day, it had 
risen sternly benign on the scathed heart of Dacfte, that he, wretched, 
never-resting, worn as he was, would full surely *that Destiny 
itself could not doom him not to die.’ Such words are in this man. 
For rigour, earnestness and depth, he is not to be paralleled in the 
modern world; to seek his parallel we must go into the Hebrew 
Bible, and live with the antique Prophets there. 

1 do not agree with much modem criticism, in greatly preferring 
the Inferno to the two other parts of the Divine Commedia. Such 
preference belongs, 1 imagine, to our general Byronism of taste, and 
IS like to be a transient feeling. The Purgatorio and Paradiso^ 
especially the former, one would almost say, is even more excellent 
than it It is a noble thing that PurgcUorio^ * Mountain of Purifica- 
*tion; ’ an emblem of the noblest conception of that age. If Sin is so 
fatal, and HeU is and must be so rigorous, awful, yet in Repentance 
too is man purified; Repentance is the grand Christian act. It is 
beautiful how Dante works it out. The tremolar dell onde^ that 
‘trembling’ dT the ocean waves, under the first pure gleam of morn¬ 
ing, dawning afar on die wandering Two, is as the type of an altered 
mood. Hope has now dawned; never-dying Hope, if in company 
still with heavy sorrow. The obscure sojourn of daemons and repro¬ 
bate is underfoot; a soft breathing of penitence mounts higher and 
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higher, to the Throne of Mercy itself. ** Pray for me,^ the denizens ot 
that Mount Pain all say to him. ** Tell my Giovanna to pray for 
me,” my daughter Giovanna; I think her mother loves me no 
more!” They toil painfully up by that winding steep, * bent-down 
Mike rarbels of a building,’ some of them,—crushed-together so ‘for 
‘ the sin of pride ; ’ yet nevertheless in years, in ages and aeons, they 
shall have reachM the top, which is Heaven’s gate, and by Mercy 
shall have been admitted in. The joy too of all, when one has pre« 
vailed ; the whole Mountain shakes with joy, and a psalm of praise 
rises, when one soul has perfected repentance and got its sin and 
misery left behind! 1 call all this a noble embodiment of a true 
noble thought. 

But indeed the Three compartments mutually support one another, 
are indispensable to one anotner. The ParadisOy a kind of inarticu¬ 
late music to me, is the redeeming side of the Inferno; the Inferno 
without it were untrue. All three make up the true Unseen World, as 
figured in the Christianity of the Middle Ages; a thing forever 
memorable, forever true in the essence of it, to all men. It was 
perhaps delineated in no human soul with such depth of veracity 
as in this of Dante’s; a man sent to sing it, to keep it long 
memorable. Very notable with what brief simplicity he passes out ot 
the every-day reality, into the Invisible one; and in the second or 
third stanza, we find ourselves in the World of Spirits; and dwell 
there, as among thin^^s palpable,'indubitable! To Dante they were 
so; the real world, as it is called, and its facts, was but the threshold 
to an infinitely higher Fact of a World. At bottom, the one was as 
preternatural as the other. Has not each man a soul? He will not 
only be a spirit, but is one. To the earnest Dante it is all one visible 
Fact; he believes it, sees it; is the Poet of it in virtue of that. 
Sincerity, 1 say again, is the saving merit, now as always. 

Dante’s Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, are a symbol withal, an em¬ 
blematic representation of hfs Beli^ about this Universe:—some 
Critic in a future age, like those Scandinavian ones the other day, 
who has ceased altogether to think as Dante did, may find this too 
all an ‘ Allegory,’ perhaps an idle Allegory 1 It is a sublime embodi¬ 
ment, or sublimest, of the soul of Christianity. It expresses, as in 
huge worldwide architectural emblems, how the Christian Dante felt 
Good and Evil to be the two polar elements of this Creation, on 
which it all turns; that these two differ not by preferability of one to 
the other, but by incompatibility absolute and infinite ; that the one 
is excellent and high as light and Heaven, the other hideous, black as 
Gehenna and the Pit of Hell! Everlasting Justice, yet with 
Praitence, with everlasting Pity,—all Christianism, as Dante and the 
Middle Ages had it, is emblemed here. Emblemed: and yet, as 1 
ui]^d the other day, with what entire truth of purpose \ how uncon¬ 
scious of any embleming! Hell, Purgatory, Paradise: these things 
were not fashioned as emblems; was there, in our Modem European 
Mind, any thought at all of their being emblems 1 Were they not 
induMtabie aw^ facts; the whole heart of man taking them for 
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practically true, alT Nature everywhere conSiming them? So is it 
always in these things. Men do not believe in AHegory, The fututc 
Critic, whatever his new thought may be, who considers this of 
Dante to have been. aU got-up as an Allegory, will commit one sore 
mistake 1—Paganism we recognised as a veracious expression of the 
earnest awe struck feeling of man towards the Universe; veracious, 
true once, and still not without worth for us. Bht mark here the 
difference of Paganism and Christianism; one great difference. 
Paganism emblemed chiefly the Operations of Nature; the destinies, 
efforts, combinations, vicissitudes of things and men in this world; 
Christianism emblemed the Law of Human Duty, the Moral Law of 
Man. One was for the sensuous nature; a rude helpless utterance of 
the jirst Thought of men,—the chief recognised virtue, Courage, 
Superiority to Fear. The other was not for the sensuous nature, out 
for the moral. What a progress is here, if in that one respect only 1— 

And so in this Dante, as we said, had ten silent centuries, in a 
very strange way, found a voice. The Divina Commedia is of Dante’s 
writing; yet in truth ii belongs to ten Christian centuries, only the 
finishing of it is Dante’s. So aluays. The craftsman there, the 
smith with that metal of his, with these tools, with these cunning 
methods,—how little of all he does is properly his work I All past 
inventive men work there with him :—as indeed with all of us, in all 
things. Dante is the spokesman of the Middle .Ages ; the Thought 
they lived by stands here, in everlasting music. These sublime ideas 
of his, terrible and beautiful, are the fruit of the Christian Meditation 
of all the good men who had gone before him. Precious they ; but 
also is not he precious ? ^ Much, had not he spoken, would have been 
dumb ; not dead, yet living voiceless. / 

the whole, is it not an utterance, this mystic Song, at once of 
one of the greatest human souls, and of the highest thing that Europe 
had hitherto realised for itself? Christianism, as Dante sings it, is 
another than Paganism in the rude Norse mind; another than 
‘ Bastard Christianism' half*articulately spoken in the Arab Desert 
seven-hundred years before!—The noblest idea made r^o/hitheito 
among men, is sung, and emblemed-forth abidingly, by one of the_ 
noblest men. In the one sense and in the other, are we not right' 
glad to possess it ? As I calculate, it may last )et for long thousands 
of years. For the thing that is uttered from the inmost parts of a 
man's soul, differs altogether from what is uttered by the outer p^. 
The outer is of the day, under the empire of mode; the outer pasfos 
away, in swift endless changes; the inmost is the same yesterday, 
to day, and forever. True souls, in all generations of the world, who 
look on this Dant^ will find a brotherhood in him ; the de^ sincerity 
of his thoughts, his woes and hopes, will speak likewise to thiar sin¬ 
cerity ; they will feel that this Dante too was a brother. Napgieon in 
Saint'Heiena is dtarmed with the genial veracity of old Homer. Tht 
oldest Hebrew Prophet, under a vesture the most diverse from ours, 
does yet, because be speaks from tb^ bean of man, speak to all men's 
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hearts. It is the one sole secret of continuing long memorable. 
Dante, for depth of sincerity, is like an antique Prophet too; his 
A’ords,. like theirs, come from his very heart One need not wonder 
if it were predicted that his Poem might be the most enduring thing 
our Europe has yet made; for nothing so endures as a truly spoken 
word. All cath^rals, .pontificalities, brass and stone, and outer 
arrangement never so lasting, are brief in comparison to an unfathom 
able heart-song like this: one feels as if it might survive, still of im 
portance to men, when these had all sunk into new irrecognisablc 
combinations, and had ceased individually to be. Europe has made 
much; great cities, great empires, encyclopaedias, creeds, bodies or 
opinion and practice •{ but it has made little of the class of Dante’s 
Thought. Homer yet », veritably present face to face with every 
open soul of us ; and Greece, where is it f Desolate for thousands 
of years ; away, vanished ; a bewildered heap of stones and rubbish, 
the life and existence of it all gone. Like a dream; like the dust of 
King Agamemnon! Greece was; Greece, except in the tcorAs it 
spoke, is not. 

The uses of this Dante ? We will not say much about his ‘ uses. 

A human soul who has once got into that primal element of Sanjf, and 
sung-forth fitly somewhat therefrom, has worked in the depths of our 
existence; feeding through long times the life-r^^ets of all excellent 
human things whatsoever,—in a wa^ that * utilities’ will not succeed 
well in calculating! We will not estimate the Sun by the quantity of 
gas-light it saves us ; Dante shall be invaluable, or of no value. One 
remark I may make: the contrast in this respect between the Hero- 
Poet and the Hero-Prophet. In a hundred >ears, Mahomet, as we 
saw, had his Arabians at Grenada and at Delhi; Dante's Italians 
seem to be yet very mucH where they were. Shall we say, then, 
Dante’s effect on the world was small in comparison? Not so ; his 
arena is far more restricted ; but also it is far nobler, clearer per¬ 
haps not less but more important. Mahomet speaks to great masses 
of men, in the coarse dialect adapted to such; a dialect filled with 
inconsistencies, crudities, follies: on the gre<it masses alone can he \ 
act, and there with good and with evil strangely blended. Dante i 
speaks to the noble, the pure and great, in all times and places Neither 
does he grow obsolete, as the other does. Dante burns as a pure star, 
fixed there in the firmament, at which the great and the high of all 
ages kindle themselves : he is the possession of all the chosen of the 
world for uncounted time. Dante, one calculates, may long survive 
Mahomet. In this way the balance may be made straight again. 

But, at any rate, it is not by what is called their effect on the world 
by what we can judge of their effect there, that a man and lus work 
are measured, Enect? Influence? Utility? Let a man do hist 
work ; the fruit of it is the care of Another than he. It will mw its ^ 
own nttt: and whether embodied in Caliph Thrones and ArabiaL 
Cono^uest^ so that it * fills all Momii^ and Evening Newspapers,’ and 
all Histones, which are a kind of distilled Newspapers ; or not 
cmbodiedl so at all ;~what makers that f That is not the real fruit o| 
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it 1 The Arabian Caliph, in so far only as he did something, was 
something. £f the great Cause of Man, and Man’s work in God's 
Earth, got no furtherance from the Arabian Caliph, then no matter 
how many scimetars he drew, how many gold piastres pocketed, and 
what uproar and blaring he made in this world ,—he was but a loud- 
sounding inanity and futility ; at bottom, he was not at all. Let us 
honour the great empire of Silence^ once more I Tift boundless trea¬ 
sury which we do not jingle in our pockets, or count up and present 
before men 1 It is perhaps of ail things, the usefullest for each of us 
to do, in these loua times.- 

As Dante, the Italian man, was sent into our world to embody 
musically the Religion of the Middle Ages, the Religion of our Modern 
Europe, its Inner Life; so Shakspeare, we may say, embodies 
for us the Outer Life of our Europe as developed then, its chivalries, 
courtesies, honours, ambitions, what practical way of thinking, acting, 
looking at the world, men then had. As in Homer we may still con¬ 
strue old Greece; so in Shakspeare and Dante, after thousands*of 
years, what our modern Europe was, in Faith and in Practice, will 
still be legible. Dante has given us the Faith or soul; Shakspeare, 
in a not less noble way, has given us the Practice or body. This latter 
also we were to have ; a man was sent for it, the man Shakspeare. 
Just when that chivalry way^ of life had reached its last finish, and 
was on the point of breaking down into slow or swift dissolution, as 
we now see it everywhere, this other sovereign Poet, with his seeing 
eye, with his perennial singing voice, was sent to take note of it, to 
give long-enduring record of it. Two fit men : Dante, deep, fierce 
as the central fire of the world ; Shakspeare, wide, placid, far-seeing, 
as the Sun, the upper light of the work). lUly produced the one 
world-voice ; we English had the honour of producing the other. 

Curious enough how, as it were by mere accident, this man came 
to us. 1 think always, so great, quiet, complete and self-sufficing is 
this Shakspeare, haa the Warwickshire Squire not prosecuted him 
for deer-stealing, we bad perhaps never heard of him as a Poet I 
The woods and skies, the rustic Life of Man in Stratford ther^ had 
been enough for this man! But indeed that strange outbudding of 
our whole English Existence, which we call the Elizabethan Era, did 
not it too come as of its own accord ? The * Tree Igdrasil ’ buds and 
withers by its own laws,—too deep for our scanning. Yet it does 
bud and wither, and ev^ bough and leaf of it is there, by fixed 
eternal laws ; not a Sir Thomas Limy but comes at the hour fit for 
him. Curious, I say, and not sufficiently considered: how every¬ 
thing does cooperate with all; not a leaf rotting on the highway but 
is indissoluble portion of solar and stellar systems; no thought, 
word or act of man but has sprung withal out of all men, and works 
sooner or later lecognisablyor irrecognisaMy, on all men 1 It hi all a 
Tree: drculation of sap and influences, mutual communication of 
every minutest leaf with the lowest mlon of a root, irith every other 
greatest a%d minutest portion of the whole The Tree Igdrasil, the! 
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has its roots down in the Kingdoms of Hela and Doath» and whose 
boughs overspread the highest Heaven !— 

In some sense it may be said that this glorious Elizabethan Era 
with its Shakspeare, as the outcome and flowerage of all whidi had 
preceded it, is itself attributable to the Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages. The Christian Faith, which was the theme of Dantes Song, 
had produced thts_ Practical Life which Shakspeare was to sing. For 
Religion then, as it now and always is, was the soul of Practice; the 
primary vital fact in men’s life. And remark here, as rather curious, 
that Middle-Age Catholicism was abolished, so far as Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment could abolish it, before Shakspeare, the noblest product of it, 
made his appearance. He did make his appearance nevertheless. 
Nature at her own lime, with Catholicism or what else might be 
necessary, sent him forth ; taking small thought of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. King-Henrys, Queen-Elizabeths go their way ; and Nature too 
goes hers. Acts of Parliament, on the whole, are small, notwithstand¬ 
ing the noise they make. What Act of Parliament, debate at St. 
Stephen’s, on the hustings or elsewhere, was it that brought this 
Shakspeare into being? No dining at Fieemasons’ Tavern, opening 
subscription-lists, selling of shares, and infinite other jangling and true 
or false endeavouring! This Elizabethan Era, and all its nobleness 
and blessedness, came without proclamation, or preparation of ours. 
Priceless Shakspeare was the free gift of Nature; given altogether, 
silently;—received altogether silently, as if it had been a thing of 
little account. And yet, very literally, it is a priceless thing. One 
should look at that side of matters too. 

Of this Shakspeare of ours, perhaps the opinion one sometimes 
hears a little idolatrously expressed is, in fact, the right one ; I think 
the best judgment not of this country only, but of Europe at 
large, is slowly pointing to the conclusion, That Shakspeare is the 
chief of all Poets hitherto ; the greatest intellect who, in our recorded 
world, has left record of himself in the way of Literature. On the 
whole, I know not such a power of vision, such a faculty of thought, 
if we take all the characters of it, in any other man. Such a calm¬ 
ness of depth; placid joyous strength ; all things imagined in that 

f reat soul of his so true and clear, as in a tranquil unfathomable sea! 
t has been said, that in the constructing of Shakspeare’s Dramas 
there is, apart from all other ‘ faculties*as they are called, and under¬ 
standing manifested, equal to that in Bacon’s Novum Organum. 
liiat is true; and it is not a truth that strikes everyone. It would 
become more apparent if we tried, any of us for himself, how, out of 
Shakspeare’s dramatic materials, we could fashion such a result ! 
The built house seems all so ht,—everyway as it should be, as if it 
came there by its own law and the nature of things,—we forget the 
rude disorderly quarry it was shaped from. The very perfection of 
the housej as if Nature herself had made it, hide the builder’s merit. 
Perfect, more perfect than any other man, we may caU Shakspeare 
in thif : he discerns, knows as by instinct, what condition he works 
under, what his materials are, what its own fore* »ttd its relation to 
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them Is. It is not a transitory glance of insight that wUi suffice ; it 
is deliberate illumination of tm 'whole matter; h is a calmly seHng 
eye ; a great intellect^ in shcfft How a man, of smne wide thing that 
he has witnessed will construct a narrative, what kind of picture and 
delineation he will give of it,—^is the best measure you could get of 
what intellect is in the man. Which circumstance is vital and shall 
stand prominent; which unessential, fit to be supplessed ; where is 
the true beginnings the true sequence and ending) To find out thi^ 
yon task the whole force of insight that is in the man. He must 
understand the thing ; according to the depth of his understanding, 
will the fitness of his answer be. You will him so. Does like join 
itself to like ; the spirit of method stir in that confusion, so that its 
embroilment becomes order ? Can the man say, Fait lux^ Let there 
he light; and out of chaos make a world ? Precisely as there is iigAt 
in himself, will he accomplish this. 

Or indeed we may say again, it is in what I call Portrait-painting, 
delineating of men and things, especially of men, that Shakspeare is 
great. All the greatness of the man comes out decisively here. 'It 
is unexampled, 1 think, that calm creative perspicacity of Shakspeare. 
The thing he looks at reveals not this or that face oi it, but its 
inmost heart, and generic secret: it dissolves itself as in light before 
him, so that he discerns the perfect structure of it. Creative, we 
said : poetic creation, what is this too but seeing the thing sufficiently? 
The word that will describe the thing, follows of itself from such 
clear intense sight of the thing. And is not Shakspeare’s nwraiitys 
his valour, candour, tolerance, truthfulness; his whole victorious 
strength and greatness, which can triumph over such obstructions, 
visible there too ? Great as the world 1 No twisted^ poor convex- 
concave mirror, reflecting all objects with its^wn convexities and 
concavities : a perfectly level mirror;—that is to say withal, if we will 
understand it, a man justly related to all things and men, a good man. 
It is truly a lordly spectacle how this great soul takes-in all kinds of 
men and objects, a Falstaff, an Othello, a Juliet, a Coriolanus: sets 
them all forth to us in their round completeness; loving, just, the 
equal brother of alt Novum Organum, and all the intellect you will 
find in Bacon, is cd* a quite secondary order ; earthy, material, poor 
in cmnparlson with this. Among modem mmi, one finds, in strict¬ 
ness, almost nothing of the same rank. Goethe ^done, since the ^ys 
of Shakspeare^ reminds me of it. Of him too you say that he xess 
the object; you may say what he hhnself says of Shakspeare; * Hfo 

* characters are like watches with dial-plates of transparent crystal; 

* they show you the hour like others, and the inward mechanism also 

* is all visible.' 

The seeing eye 1 It is this that discloses the inner harmony of 
thii^ ; what Nature meant, what musical idea Nature has wtafjied- 
up in these often rough emb^iments. Something she did mean. To 
the seeing eye lhat something were discernible. Am they ftase, miser¬ 
able thii^? You can laugh over them, you can weep orer them; 
you can m^some way or otte genialiy relate yourself to them {--^ou 
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csn» at towestf hold your peace about them, turn away 3 mitr own and 
others’ face front them till the hour caome for practically exterminating 
and extinguishing them! At bottom, it is the Poet’s first gift, as it is 
all men’s, that he have intellect enough. He will be a Poet if he have: 
a Poet in word ; or failing that, perhaps still better, a Poet in act. 
Whether he write at all; and if so, whether in prose or in verse, will 
depend on accidents ; who knows on what extremely trivial accidents, 
-yperhaps on his having had a singing-master, on his being taught to 
sing in his boyhood 1 But the faculty which enables him to discern 
the inner heart of things, and the harmony that dweUs there (for what¬ 
soever exists has a l^rmony in the heart of it, or it would not hold 
together and exist), is not the result of habits or accidents, but the 
gift of Nature herseif; ’the primary outfit for a Heroic Man in what 
sort soever. To the Poet, as to every other, we say first of all. See. If 
you cannot do that, it is of no use to keep stringing rhymes together, 
fingling sensibilities against each other, and name yourself a Poet; 
there is no hope for you. If you can, there is, in prose or verse, in 
action or speculation, all manner of hope. The crabbed old School¬ 
master used to ask, when they brought him a new pupil, ** But are 
ve sure he’s not a dunce t ” Why, really one might ask the same 
thing, in regard to every man proposed for whatsoever function ; and 
consider it as the one inquiry needful: Are >e sure he’s not a dunce? 
There is, in this world, no other entirely fatal person. 

For, m fact, 1 say the degree, of vision that dwells in a man is a 
correct measure of the man. If called to define Shakspeare’s faculty, 
I should say superiority of Intellect, and think 1 had included all 
under that What indeed are faculties ? We talk of faculties as if 
:hey were distinct, things separable ; as if a man had intellect, imagi¬ 
nation, fancy, &c, as he has hands, feet and arms. That is a capital 
error. Then again, we hear of a man’s ' intellectual nature,’ and of 
his ‘ moral nature,’ as if these again were divisible, and existed apart 
Necessities of language do indeed require us so to speak: we must 
speak, 1 am aware, in that way, if we are to speak at all. But words 
ought not to harden into things for us. It seems to roe, our appre¬ 
hension of this matter is, for most part, radically falsified thereby. We 
ought to know withal, and to keep forever in mind, that these divisions 
are at bottom but names ; that man's spiritual nature, the vital Force 
which dwells in him, is essentially one and indivisible ; that what we 
call imagination, fancy, understanding, and so forth, are but different 
figures of the same Power of Insight, all indissolubly connected with 
each other, physiognomicaUy related ; that if we knew one of them 
we might know all of them. Morality itself, what we call the moral 
quality of a man, what is this but another side of the one Vital Force 
whereW he Is and works ? All that a man does is physiognomical of 
him. YOU may see how a man would fight, by the \t9,y in which he 
skiga; his courage, or want of courage, is visible in the word be 
utitfSi in the opmion he has formed, no less than in the stroke he 
strikes. Me is one ; and preaches the same Self abroad in all these 
ways. 
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Without hands a man might have feet, and could still walk ; but, 
consider it, without morality, intellect were impossible for him ^ he 
could not know anything at all 1 To know a thing, what we can call 
knowing, a man must first lavi the thing, sympathise with it: that is, 
be virtuousfy related to it. If he have 091 the justice to put down 
his own selfishness at every tum, the courage to stand by the danger¬ 
ous-true at every tum, how shall he knowr HU virtues, all of them, 
will lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature with her truth, remains 
to the bad, to the selfish and the pusillanimous fi^rever a sealed book: 
what such can know of Nature is mean, superficial small; for the 
uses of the day merely. But does not the very Fox know something 
of Nature? Exactly so; it knows where die geese lodge! The 
human Reynard, very frequent everywhere ih the world, what more 
does he know but this and the like of this? Nay, it should be 
considered too, that if the Fox had not a certain vulpine morality^ 
he could not even know where the geese were, or get at the geese t 
If he spent his time in splenetic atrabiliar refiections on his own 
misery, his ill usage by Nature^ Fortune, and other Foxes, and-so 
forth ; and had not courage, promptitude, practicality, and other 
suitable vulpine gifts and graces, he would catch no geese. We may 
say of the Fox too, that his morality and insight are of the same 
dimensions ; different faces of the same internal unity of vulpine life! 
—These things are worth stating ; for the contrary of them acts with 
manifold very baleful perversion, in this time: what limitations, 
modifications they require, your own candour will supply. 

If I say, therefore, that Shakspeare is the greatest of Intellects, 1 
have said all concerning him. But there is more in Shakspeare's 
intellect than we have yet seen. It is what I call an unconscious 
intellect; there is more virtue in it than he/himself is aware of. 
Novalis beautifully remarks of him, that those Dramas of his are 
Products of Nature too, deep as Nature herself. I find a great truth 
in this saying. Shakspeare’s Art is not Artifice ; the noblest worth of 
it is not there by plan or precontrivance. It grows-up from the deeps 
of Nature, through this noble sincere soul, who is a voice of Nature. 
The latest generations of men will find new meanings in Slmkspeare, 
new elucidations of tlieir own human being; * new harmonies with the 
* infinite structure of the Universe; concurrences with later ideas, 
' affinities with the higher powers and senses of men.* Thu well 
deserves meditating. It is Nature’s highest reward to a true simple 
great soul, that he gets thus to be a part of herself Such a man’s 
works, whatsoever he with utmost conscious exertion and forethought 
shall accomplish, grow up withal i^nconsciously, from the unknown 
deeps in him;—^as the oak-tree grows from the Earth’s bosom, as the 
mountains and waters shape themselves: with a symmetry grounded 
on Nature’s own laws, conformable to all Truth whatsoever. How 
much in Shakspeare lies hid; his sorrows, his silent struggles known 
to himself; much that was not known at all, not spealmble at all: 
like roote^ like sap and forces working under ground 1 Speech is great: 
Iwt Sileace it pater. • « • i 
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Withal the joyful tranquillity of this man is notable. 1 will not 
blame Dante tor his misery; it is as battle without victory; but true 
battle,•—the first indispensable thing. Yet I call Shakspeare greater 
than Dante, in that he fought truly, and did conquer. Doubt it not, 
he had his own sorrows: those Sonnets of his will even testify 
expressly in what deep waters he had waded, and swum struggling for 
his life; as what man like him ever failed to have to do ? It seems 
to me a heedless notion, our common one, that he sat like a bird on 
the bough; and sang forth, free and off-hand, never knowing the 
troubles of other men. Not so; with no man is it so. How could a 
man travel forward from rustic deer-poaching to such tragedy-writing, 
■^nd not fall-in with sorrows by the way? Or, still better, how could a 
man delineate a Hamlet, a Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many suffering 
heroic hearts, if his own heroic heart had never suffered?—And now, 
in contrast with all this, observe his mirthfulness, his genuine over¬ 
flowing love of laughter. You would say, in no point does he 
exaggerate but only m laughter. Fiery objurgations, w'ords that pierce 
and bum, are to be found in Shakspeare; yet he is always in measure 
here; never what Johnson would remark as a specially *good hater.’ 
But his laughter seems to pour from him in floods; he heaps all 
manner of ridiculous nicknames on the butt he is bantering, tumbles 
and tosses him in all sorts of horse-play; you would say, with his 
whole heart laughs. And then, if not always the finest, it is always 
a genial laughter. Not at mere weakness, at misery or poverty: 
never. No man who can laugh, what we call laughing, will laugh at 
these things. It is some poor character only desiring to laugh, and 
have the credit of wit, that does so. Laughter means sympathy; 
good laughter is not *the crackling of thorns under the pot.’ Even at 
stupidity and pretension this Shakspeare does not laugh otherwise 
than genially. Dogberry and Verges tickle our very hearts; and we 
dismiss them covered w'ith explosions of laughter ; but we like the 
poor fellows only the better for our laughing : and hope they will get 
on well there, and continue Presidents of the City-watch.—Such 
laughter, like sunshine on the deep sea is very beautiful to me. 

We have no room to speak of Shakspeare’s individual works; 
though perhaps there is much still waiting to be said on that head. 
Had we, for instance, all his plays review'ed as Hamlet^ in Wilhelm 
Meister is 1 A thing which might, one day, be done. August Wilhelm 
Schlegel has a remark on his Historical Plays, Henry^ Fifth and the 
others, which is worth remembering. He calls them a kind of National 
Epic. Marlborough, you recollect, said, he knew no English History 
but what he had learned from Shakspeare. There are reaU^f if we 
look to it, few as memorable Histories. The great iplient points am 
admirably seized; all rounds itself off, into a kind of rhythmic 
coher^oe} it is, as Schlegel says, epici —as indeed all delineation by 
a great thinker will be. There are right beautiful things in those 
Pieces, whidi indmd together form one beautiful thing.” That battle 
of Agincourt strikes me as one of the most perfect things, in its sort, 
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ire e&ywheie have of Shakspeare’s. The description of the two 
hosts : the worn-out, jaded English ; the dread hour, big srith destinr, 
when the battle shaU begin; and then that deathless valour; " Ye 
good yeomen, whose limbs were made in England 1** There is a 
noble Patriotism in it,—far other than the * indifference* you some¬ 
times hear ascribed to Shakspeare. A true English heart breathes, 
calm and strong, through the whole business; not boisterous, pro¬ 
trusive ; all the better for that. There is a Mund in it like the 
ring of steel. This man too had a right stroke in him, had it come 
to that! 

But I will Bay, of Shakspeare’s works generally, that we have no 
full impress of him there; even as full as we have of many men. His 
works are so many windows, through which we see a glimpse of the 
world that was in him. All his works seem, comparatively speaking, 
cursory, imperfect, written under cramping circumstances; giving 
only here and there a note of the full utterance of the man. Passages 
there are that come upon >ou like splendour out of Heaven *, bursts 
of radiance, illuminating the very heart of the thing: you say, ^ That 
is /nrv, spoken once and forever; wheresoever and whensoever there 
is an open human soul, that will be recognised as,true!” Such 
bursts, however^ make us feel that the surrounding matter is not 
radiant; that it is, in part, temporary, conventional. Alas, Shakspeare 
had to write for the Globe Playhouse: his great soul had to crush 
itself, as it could, into that and no other mould. It was with him, 
then, as it is with us all No man works save under conditions. The 
sculptor cannot set his own free Thought before us; but his Thought 
as he could translate it into the stone that was given, with the tools 
that were given. Disjecta membra are all tha^ we find of any Poet, 
or of any man. 

Whoever looks intelligently at this Shakspeare may recognise that 
he too was a Prophet^ in his way; of an insight, analogous to the 
Prophetic, though took it up in another strain. Nature seemed to 
this mao ^so divine; i^nspeakable, deep as Tophet, high as Heaven; 
*We are such stuff as dreams are made of!* That scroll in West* 
minster Abbey, which few read with understanding, is of the depth of 
any seer. But the man sang ; did not preach, except musioklly. We 
called Dante the melodious Priest of Middle-Age Catholicism. May 
we not call Shakspeare the still more melodious Priest of a trm 
Catholicism, the * Universal Church ’ of the Future and cff 'all times? 
Ko narrow superstition, harsh asceticism, intolerance, fanatical fierce* 
ness or perversion: a Revelation, so far as it goes, that snch a 
thousandfold hidden beauty and divineness dwells in all Hatuies which 
let all men worship as they can t We may say without offence* that 
there rises a kind of universal Psalm out of this Shakspeare too; not, 
unfit to make itself heard among the still more sacred Psalms. , Not 
in dishaRnony with these, if we understood them, but ta harmony 
I cannot catinhis Shakspeare a * Sceptic,* as some do $ his indiffoenna 
to the cmds and theological quarrels of his time mitleadhig then* 
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Ko: Blather unpatriotic, though ho says little about his Patriotism ; 
oor sceptic, though he says little about his Faith. Such Hodiffe- 
rence* was the fruit of his greatness withal: his whole heart was 
in bis own gr^nd sphere of worship (we may call it such); these 
oUmu* controversies, vitally important to other men, were not vital 
to him. 

But call it worship, call it what you will, is it not a right glorious 
thing, and set of things, this that Shakspeare has brought us ? For 
myself, 1 feel that there is actually a kind of sacredness in the fact of 
such a man being sent into this Earth. Is he not an eye to us all; a 
blessed heaven-sent Bringer of Light ?— And, at bottom, was it not 
.perhaps far better that this Shakspeare, everyway an unconscious 
man, was conscious u? no Heavenly message } He did not feel, like 
Mahomet, because he saw into those internal Splendours, that he 
specially was the * Prophet of God: * and was he not greater than 
Mahomet in that ? Greater ; and also, if we compute strictly, as we 
did in Dante’s case, more successful. It was intrinsically an error 
that notion of Mahomet’s, of his supreme Prophethood; and has 
comtvdown to us inextricably involved in error to this day; dragging 
along with it such a coil of fables, impurities, intolerances, as makes 
it a questionable step for me here and now to say, as 1 have done, 
'that Mahomet was a true Speaker at all, and not rather an ambitious 
charlatan, perversity and simulacrum; no Speaker, but a Babbler 1 
Even m Arabia, as I compute, Mahomet will have exhausted himself 
and become obsolete, white this Shakspeare, this Dante may still be 
vouDg;—while this Shakspeare may still pretend to be a Priest oi 
Mankind, of Arabia as of other places, for unlimited periods to come 1 
Compared with any speaker or singer one knows, even with riSscbylus 
or Homer, why should he not, for veracity and universality, last like 
them ? He is sincere as they ; reaches deep down like them, to the 
universal and perennial. But as for Mahomet^ I think it had been 
better for him not to be so conscious! Alas, pcmr Mahomet; all that 
he was conscious of was a mere error; a futility and triviality,—as 
indeed such ever is. The truly great in him too was the unconscious; 
that he was a wild Arab lion of the desert, and did speak-out with 
that great thunder-voice of bis, not by words which he thought to be 
great, but by actions, by feelings, by a history which were great! His 
Koran has become a stupid piece of prolix absurdity; we do not 
bdieve like him, that God wrote that 1 The Great Man here too, as 
always, is a Force of Nature: whatsoever is truly great in him springs* 
up from the inarticulate deeps. 

* 

- Well: this is our poor Warwickshire Peasant, who rose to be 
Managerof a Playhouse, so that he could live without begging; whom 
the ^rl ^ Southampton cast some kind glances on; whom Sir 
Thomas Lucy, many thanks to him, was for sending to the Treadmill! 
We did not account him a god, like Odin, while he dwelt with us 
OB whidii point there were much to be said. But I will saj rather, or 
repeat; In spite of the sad state Hero-worship now lies tn, consider 
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what this Shakspeare has actually become amon^ us. Which English¬ 
man we ever maide, in this land of ours, which million of Englishmen, 
would we not give-up rather than the Stratford Peasant ? There is 
no regiment of highest Dignitaries that we would sell him for. He is 
the grandest thing we have yet done. For our honour among foreign 
nations, as an ornament to our English Household, what item is there 
that we would not surrender rather than him ? Consider now, if they 
asked us, Will you give-up 3 our Indian Empire or your Shakspeare, 
you English; never have had any Indian Empire, or never have had 
any Shakspeare ? Really it were a grave question. Oifhcial persons 
would answer doubtless in official language ; but we, for our part, too, 
should not we be forced to answer: Indian Empire, or no Indian 
Empire; we cannot do without Shakspeare 1 Indian Empire will go, 
at any rate, some day; but this Shakspeare does not go, he lasts for> 
ever with us ; we cannot give-up our Shakspeare! 

Nay, apart from spiritualities; and considering him merely as a 
real, marketable, tangibly-useful possession. Englanc!^ before long, 
this Island of ours, will hold but a small fraction of the English r in 
America, in New Holland, east and west to the very Antipodes„there 
will be a Saxondom covering great spaces of the Globe. And now, 
what is it that can keep all these together into virtually one Nation, 
so that they do not fall-out and hght, but live ai peace, in brotherlike 
intercourse, helping one another? This is justly regarded as the 
greatest practical problem, the thing all manner of sovereignties and 
governments are here to accomplish : what is it that will accomplish 
this? Acts of Parliament, administrative prime-ministers cannot. 
America is parted from us, so far as Parliament could part it. Cali it 
not fantastic, for there is much reality in it: H»e, I sa^, is an English 
King, whom no time or chance, Parliament or combination of Par¬ 
liaments, can dethrone 1 This King Shakspeare, does not he shine, 
in crowned sovereignty, over us all, as the noblest, gentlest, yet 
strongest of rallying-signs ; indestructible; really more valuable in 
that point of view than any other means or appliance whatsoever? 
We can fancy him as radiant aloft over all the Nations of English¬ 
men, a thousand years hence. From Paramatta, from New York, 
wheresoever, under what sort of Parish-Constable soever, English 
men and women are, they will say to one another : * Yes, mis Shak¬ 
speare is ours : we produced hii^ we speak and think by him; we 
are of one blood and kind with him.’ The most common-sense 
politician, too, if he pleases, may think of that. 

Yes, truly, it is a ^eat thing for a Nation that it gets an articulate 
voice; that it produce a man who will speak-fonh melodiously what 
the heart of it means! Italy, for example, poor Italy lies dismem- 
be^, scattered asunder, not appearing in any protocol or treaty As a 
unity at aU} yet the noble Italy is actually Italy proda<^ its 
Dante; Italy can speak! The Czar of All the Russias, M is strong, 
with so many bayonets, Cossacks and cannons; and does a great feat 
b keeping such a tract of Earth poltticaHy tocher; but he cannot 
vet speak. Something great in him, but it is a dumb greatness. He 
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has had no voice of genius, to be heard of all men and times. He 
must learn to speak. He is a great dumb monster hitherto. His 
cannons and Cossacks will all have rusted into nonentity, while that 
Dante’s voice is still audible. The Nation that has a Dante is bound 
together as no dumb Russia can be—We must here end what we 
had to -say of the HerihPoit 
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LECTURE IV. . 

[Friday, I5lh May, 184a] 

THE HERO AS PRIEST.—LUTHER; REFORMATION: KNOX; 

PURITANISM. 

Our present discourse is to be of the Great Man as Priest We have 
repeatedly endeavoured to explain that all sorts of Heroes arc 
intrinsically of the same material; that given a great soul, open to the 
Divine Significance of Life, then there is given a man fit to speak of 
this, to sing of this, to fight and work for this, in a great, victorious, 
enduring manner; there is given a Hero—^the outward shape of whom 
will depend on the time and the environment he finds himself in. The 
Priest too, as I understand it, is a kind of Prophet; in him too there 
is required to be a light of inspiration, as we must name it. He pre¬ 
sides over the worship of the people ; is the Uniter of them with the 
Unseen Holy. He is the spiritual Captain of the people; as the 
Prophet is their spiritual King with many captains: he^ guides them 
heavenward, by wise guidance through this Earth and its work. The 
ideal of him is, that he too be what we can call a voice from the 
unseen Heaven ; interpreting, even as the Prophet did, and in a more 
familar manner unfolding the same to men. The unseen Heaven,— 
the ‘open secret of the Universe,’—which so few have an eye for I 
He is the Prophet shorn of his more awful splendour ; burning with 
mild equable radiance, as the enlightener of daily life. This, I say, is 
the ideal of a Priest So in old times j so in these, and in all times. 
One knows very well that, in reducing ideals to practice, great 
latitude of tolerance is needfiil; very great. But a Priest wlm is not 
this at all, who does not any longer aim or try to be this, is a character 
•-of whom we had rather not speak in this place. j j-j r • u 

Luther and Knox were by express vocation Priests, and did faith¬ 
fully perform that function in its common sense. Yet it will suit us 
better here to consider them chiefly in their historical character, 
ra^er as Reformers than Priests. There have been other Priests 
perhaps equally notable, in calmer times, for doing faithfully the 
office of a Leaner of Worship; bringing down, by faithful heroism m 
that kind, a light from Heaven into the daily life of their people; 
leading them forward, as under God’s guidance, in the way wherein 
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they were to go. Bat when this s ime way was a rough one, of battle, 
confusion and danger, the spiritual Captain, who led thio^h that, 
becomes, especially to ns who live under the ^it of his leading, m<»e 
notable Aan any other. He is the warfaring md battling Priest; who 
led his people, not to quiet faithful labour as in smooth times, but to 
faithful valorous conflict, in times all violent, disinembered ; a niOifC 
perilous service and a more memorable onc^ be it higher or not. These 
. ^o men we will account our best Priests, inasmuch as they were our 
best Rt^ormers. Nay I may ask, Is not every true Reformer, the 
. nature of him, a Priest hrst of all ? He appeals to Heaven’s invisible 
ittstice against Earthls visible force ; knows that it, the invisible, is 
strong and aJone strong. He is a believer in the divine truth of things 
a seer^ seeing through the shows of things; a worshipper, in one way 
or the other, of the divine truth of things ; a Priest, that is. If he 
be not first a Priest, he will never be good for much as a Reformer. 

Thus then, as we have seen Great Men, in various situations, 
building-up Religions, heroic Forms of human Existence in this world, 
Theories of Life worthy to be sung by a Dante, Practices of life by 
a Shalrapeare,—we are now to see the reverse process ; which also 
is necessary, which also may be carried-on in the Heroic manner. 
Curious how this should be necessary: yet necessary it is. The mUd 
shining of the Poet’s light has to give place to the fierce lightning oi 
the Reformer; unfortunately the Reformer too is a personage &at 
cannot fail in History ! The Poet indeed, with his mildness, what is 
be but the product and ultimate adjustment of Reform, or Prophecy, 
with its fierceness f No wild Saint Dominies and Thebaid Ecemites, 
there had been no melodious Dante; rough Practical Endeavour, 
Scandinavian and other, from Odin to Walter Raleigh, from Ulfila to 
Cranmer, enabled Shakspeare to speak. Nay the finished Poet, 1 
remark sometimes, is a symptom that his epoch itself has reached 
perfection and is finished; that before long there will be a new epoedt, 
new Reformers needed. 

^Drabtless it were finer, could we go along always in the way of 
music; be tamed and taught by our Poets, as the rude creatures were 
b)' their Orjpheus of old. Or failing this rhythmic musical way, how 
good were it could we get so much* as into the equable way; I mean, 
\ipeaceable Priests, reforming ^ from day to day, would always suffix 
QS1 But it is not so; even this latter has not yet been realia^ Alas, 
the battling Reformer too is, from time to time, a needful and inevit¬ 
able pbenomenmi. Obstructions are never wanting: the very thil^s^ 
that were once indispensable furtherances become obstructions } and 
need to be skaken-off, and left behind us,-—a business often of enor¬ 
mous difficulty. It is notable enough, surely, how a Theorem or 
spiritual Representation, so we may call it, which once took-in the 
whole Universe, and was completely satisfactory in all potts of it to 
the highly-discursive acute intellect of Dante, one of the greatest in 
the world,—^had in the course of another century become dubitable to 
common mteliects; become deniable; and is now, to every one of os, 
oatiy incredible, obsolete as Odin's Theorem! To Dsmte, httoewr 
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Existeoce, and God's n>ays w{tli men, were all well represenled by 
those PurseUerios /> lo Luther not well. How was this ? 

’Way could not Dantes CathoUcism continue; but Luth«*s Protes¬ 
tantism must needs follow ? Alas, nothing will condnue. 

I do not make much of * Progress of the Species,* as handled in 
these times of ours ; nor do 1 think you would care to hear much 
about it. The talk on that subject is too often of the most extravagant, 
confused sort. Yet 1 may say, the fact itself seems certain enough; 
nay we can trace-out the inevitable necessity of it in the nature of 
things. Every roan, as I have stated somewhere, is not only a learner 
but a doer : he learns with the mind given him what has been; but 
^ith the same mind he discovers farther, he invents and devises 
somewhat of his own. A\}solutely without originality there is no man. 
No man whatever believes, or can believe, exactly what his grand¬ 
father believed: he enlarges somewhat, by fresh discovery, his view of 
the Universe, and consequently his Theorem of the Universe,—^which 
is an injinde Universe, and can never be embraced wholly or finally 
by any view or Theorem, in any conceivable enlargement: he enlarges 
somewhat, 1 say; finds somewhat that was credible to his grand¬ 
father incredible to him, false to him, inconsistent with some new 
thing he has discovered or observed. It is the history of every man ; 
and in the history of Mankind we see it summed-up into great 
historical amounts,—revolutions, new epochs. Dante's Mountain of 
Purgatory does not stand ‘ in the ocean of the other Hemisphere/ 
when Columbus has once sailed thither ! Men find no such thing 
extant in the other Hemisphere. It is not there. It must cease to be 
believed to be there. So with all beliefs whatsoever in this world,— 
all Systems of Belief, and Systems of Practice that spring from these. 

If we add now the melancholy fact, that when Belief waxes uncer¬ 
tain, Practice too becomes unsound, and errors, injustices and 
m^eries everywhere more and more prevail, we shall see material 
enough for revolution. At all turns, a man who will do faithfully, 
needs to believe firmly. If he have to ask at every turn the world’s 
suffrage; ff he cannot dispense with the world's suffrage, and make 
his own suffrage serve, he is a poor eye-seirant; the work committed 
to him will be Mtrdone. Every such man is a daily contributor tc^he 
inevitable downfall Whatsoever work he does, dishonestly, with an 
eye to the outward look of it, is a new offence, parent of new misery 
to somebody or other. Offences accumulate till they become insup¬ 
portable; and arc then violently burst through, cleared off as by 
explosion. Dante’s sublime Catholicism, incredible now in theory, 
and defaced still worse by faithless, doubting and dishonest practice, 
hs^ to be tom asunder by a Luther ; Shakspeare's noble Feudalism, 
as beautiful as it once looked and was, has to end in a Frmich 
Revolution. The accumulation of offences is, as we say, too literally 
txHod^ blasted asunder volcanically; and there are long tioublous 
poiods before matters come to a settlement again. 

Surely it were mournful enough to look only at this foce of the 
mailer, and find in all human opinions and arrangements merely the 
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fact that the^ were uscertain, temporary, subject to the law of death f 
At bottom, It is not so: all death, too we find, is but of tne 
body, not of the essence or soul; all destruction, by violent tevoludon 
or howsoever it be, is but new creation on a wider scale. Odinism 
was Valour f Christianism was Humilityt a nobler kind of Valour 
No thought tliat ever dwelt honestly as true in the heart of man but 
was an honest insight into God’s truth on man’s part, and has an 
essential truth in it which endures through all changes, an everlasting 
possession for us all. And, on the other hand, what a melancholy 
notion is that, which has to represent all men^ in all countries and 
times CKcept our own, as having spent their life in blind condemnable 
o-ror, mere lost Pagans, Scandinavians, Mahometans, only diat we 
might have the true ultimate knowledge 1 All generations of meH^ 
were lost and wrong, only that this present little section of a genera* 
tion might be saved and right. They all marched forward there, all 
generations since the beginning of the world, like the Russian 
soldiers into the ditch of Schweidnitz Fort, only to fill-up the ditch 
with their dead bodies, that we might march-over and take the place I 
It is an incredible hypothesis. 

Such _ incredible hypothesis we have seen maintained with fierce 
emphasis ; and this or the other poor individual man, with his sect ol 
individual men, marching as over the dead bodies of all men, towards 
sure victory; but when he too, with his hypothesis and ultimate 
infallible credo, sank into the ditch, and became a dead body, what 
was to be said?—Withal, it is an important fact in the nature of man, 
that he tends to reckon his own insight as final, and goes upon it as 
such. He will always do it, I suppose, in one or the other way ; but 
it must be in some wider, wiser way than this. Are not all true men 
that live, or that ever lived, soldiers of the same army, enlisted, under 
Heaven’s captaincy, to do battle against the same «hemy, the empire 
of Darkness and Wrong? Why should we misknow one another, 
fight not against the enemy but against ourselves, from mere differ¬ 
ence of uniform ? All uniforms shall be good, so they hold in them 
trw valiant men. All fashions of arms, the Arab turban and swift 
scimetar, Thor’s strong hammer smiting down Jotuns^ shall be 
welpome. Luther’s batde-voice, Dante’s march-melody, sdl genuine 
things are with us, not against us. We are all under one Captain, 
soldiers of the same host.—Let us now look a little at this- Luther’s 
fightiiig; what kind of battle it was, and how he comported himself 
in it. Luther too was of our spiritual Heroes; a Prophet to his 
country and time, 

As in^oductory to the whole, a remark about Idolatry will perhaps 
M in place here. One_ of Mahomet’s characteristics, which indeed 
Xiongs to all Prophets, is unlimited implacable zeal against Idolatry. 

It IS the grand theme of Prophets ; Idolatry, the worshipping of dead 
Idols as the Divinity, is a thing they cannot away-with, but have to 
m&oun(» continual!^, and brand wiw inexpiable reprol^tion; it Is 
the chief of all the sms they see done under the sun. This is woith 
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noting. We will not enter here into the theological question about 
Idolatry. Idol is Eidolon^ a thing seen, a symbol It is not God, 
bat a symbol of God; and perhaps one may question whether any 
the most benighted^ mortal ever took it for more than a Symbol 1 
fancy, he did not think that the poor image his own hands had made 
went God; but that God was emblemed by it, that God was in it some 
way or other. And now in this sense, one may ask, Is not all worship 
whatsoever a worship by Symbols, by eidoia, or things seen ? Whether 
seen, rendered visible as an image or picture to the bodily eye; or 
visible only to the inw.ird eye, to the imagination, to the intellect; 
this makes a superficial, but no substantial difference. It is still a 
.Xhing Seen, significant of Godhead; an Idol. The most rigorous 
Puritan has his Confession of Failh, and intellectual Representation 
of Divine things, and worships thereby ; thereby is worship first made 
possible for him. All creeds, liturgies, religious forms, conceptions 
that fitly invest religious feelings, are in this sense eidola^ things seen. 
All worship whatsoever must proceed by Symbols, by Idols :—we 
may say, all Idolatry is comparative, and the worst Idolatry is only 
mon idolatrous. 

Where, then, lies the evil of it ? Some fatal evil must lie in it, or 
earnest prophetic men would not on all hands so reprobate it. Why 
is Idolatry so hateful to Prophets? It seems to me as if, in the 
worship of those poor wooden symbols, tlie thing that had chiefly 
provoked the Prophet, and filled his inmost soul with indignation 
and aversion, was not exactly what suggested itself to his own 
thought, and came out of him in words to others, as the thing. 
The rudest heathen that worshipped Canopus, or the Caabah Black* 
Stone, he, as we saw, was superior to the horse that worshipped 
nothing at all! Nay there was a kind of lasting merit in that poor 
act of his } analogous to what is still meritorious in Poets : recognition 
of a certain endless divine beauty and significance in stars and all 
natural objects whatsoever. Why should the Prophet so mercilessly 
condemn him? The poorest mortal worshipping his Fetish, while 
his heart is full of it, may be an object of pity, of contempt and 
avoidance, if you will; but cannot surely he an object of hatred. Let 
his heart Af honestly full of it, the whole space of his dark narrow 
mind illuminated thereby; in one word, let him entirely believe in his 
Fetish,—it will then be, I should say, if not well with him, yet as well 
as it can readily be made to be, and you will leave him alone, 
unmolested there. 

But here enters the fatal circumstance of Idolatry, that, in the 
of the Prophets, no manils mind is any longer honestly filled with 
his Idol or Symbol. Before the Prophet can arise who, seeing 
through it, knows it to be mere wood, many men must have begun 
dimly to doubt that it was little more. Condemnable Idolatry is 
insincere Idolatry. Doubt has eaten>out the heart of it: a human 
soul is seen clinging spasmodically to an Ark of the ^ Covenant, 
which it half^feels now to have become a Phantasm. This is one of 
the balefuiest sights. Souls are no longer filled with their Fetish ; 
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bat only pretend to be filledt and would fain make themselves fee!. 
that the/ are filled. **You do not believet*’ said Coleridge; "you 
only believe that you bdieve.^ It is the final scene in all kinds of 
Worship and Symbolism; the sure symptom that death is now nigh. 
It is equivalent to what we call Formulism, and Worship of Formulas, 
in these days of ours. No more immoral act can be done by a 
human creature; for it is the beginning of all immorality, or ratn^ 
it is the impossibility henceforth of any morality whatsoever: tHe 
lanennost moral soul is paralysed thereby, cast into fatal magnetic 
sleep 1 Men are no longer sincere men. 1 do not wonder that the 
earnest man denounces this, brands it, prosecutes it with inextinguish- 
i^le aversion. He and it, all good and it, are at death-fued. Blam^ 
able Idolatry is Can/, and even what one may call Sincere-Cant. 
Sincere-Cant: that is worth thinking of 1 Every sort of Worriiip 
ends with this phasis. 1 find Luther to have been a Breaker of 
‘Idols, no less than any other Prophet. The wooden gods of the 
Koreish, made of timber and bees-wax, were not more hateful to 
Mahomet than Tetzel's Pardons of Sin, made of sheepskin and ink,, 
were to Luther. It is the property of every Hero, in every time, in 
every place and situation, that he come back to reality; that he stand 
upon things, and not shows of things. According as he loves, and 
venerates, articulately or with deep speechless thought, the awful 
realities of things, so will the hollow shows of things, however regular, 
decorous, accredited by Kordshes or Conclaves, be intolerable and 
detestable to him. Protestantism too is the work of a Prophet: the 
prophet-work of that sixteenth century. The first stroke of honest 
demolition to an ancient thing grown false and idolatrous; prepara- 
I tory afar off to a new thing, which shall be true, and authditicaliy 
divine!— , 

At first view it might seem as if Protestantism were entirely de^ 
struct!ve to this that we call Hero-worship, and represent as the basis 
of all possible good, religious or social, for mankind. One often hears 
it said that Protestantism introduced a new era, radical^ diflerent 
from any the world had ever seen before: the era of * private judg¬ 
ment* as they call it. By this revolt against the Pope, every man 
became his own Pope; and learnt, among other things, that he must 
never trust any Pope, or spiritual Hero-captain, any morel Where* 
fay, is not spiritual union, all hierarchy and subordination among men, 
henceforth an impossibility? So we "'hear it saidL^Kow I need not 
deny that Protestantism was a revolt against spiritual sovereignties, 
Popes and much else. Nay 1 will grant that English Puritanism, 
revolt against earthly sovereignties, was the second act of it; that 
the enwmous French Revolution itself was the third act, whereby all 
sovereignties earthly and spiritual were, as might seem, aboUsb^ 
or made sure of abolition. Protestantism is the grand itxtt ftom 
whidh our whole subsequent European History branches oot. For 
the spiritual will sdways bod/ Itself forth in tiie temporal hi^ia^ ol 
men; the spiritual is the beginning of the temporal. And nowJ ante 
enough, the cry is everywhere for Liberty and EquaHty, IndepeddimiGe 
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«nd so foith ; instead of Kings,'Ballot-boxes and Electoral sudrages: 
it seems znade^ out^ that siny Hero-sovereign, or loyal obedience of 
men to a man, in things temporal or things spiritual, has passed away 
forever from the world. 1 should despair of the world altogether, if 
so. One of my deepest convictions is, that it is not so. Without 
sovereigns, true sovereigns, temporal and spiritual, i see nothing 
possible but an anarchy; the hatefulest of things. But 1 find Protes¬ 
tantism, whatever anarchic democracy it have produced, to be the 
beginning of a new genuine sovereignty and order. I find it to be a 
revolt against false sovereigns; the painful but indispensable first 
preparative for true sovereigns getting place among us! This is 
«;q[orth explaining a little 

Let us remark, therefgre, in the first place, diat this of * private 
judgment ’ is, at bottom, not a new thing in the world, but only new 
at that epoch of the world. There is nothing generically new or pecu¬ 
liar in the Reformation; it was a return to Truth and Reality in 
opposition to Falsehood and Semblanpe, as all kinds of Improvement 
ana genuine Teaching are and have been. Liberty of private judg¬ 
ment, if'We will consider it, must at all times have existed in the 
world. .Dante had not put-out his eyes, or tied shackles on himself; 
he was at home in that Catholicism of his, a free-seeing soul in it,— 
if many a poor Hogstraten, Tetzel and Dr. Eck had now become 
slaves m it. Liberty of judgment ? No iron chain, or outward force 
of any kind, could ever compel the soul of a man to believe or to disbe¬ 
lieve : it is his own indefeasible light, that judgment of his ; he will 
reign, and believe there, by the grace of God alone! the sorriest 
sophistical BelUrmine, preaching sightless faith and passive obe¬ 
dience, must first, by some kind of conviction^ have abdicated his 
right to be convinced. His * private judgment * indicated that, as the 
advisablest step he could take. The right of private judgment will 
subsist, in full force, wherever true men subsist A true man believes 
with his whole judgment, with ail the illumination and disuernment 
that is in him, and has always so believed. A false man, only strug¬ 
gling to * believe that he believes,* will naturally manage it in some 
other way. Protestantism said to this latter, Woe! and to the former, 
Well done I At bottom, it was no new saying; it was a return to all 
old sayings that ever had been said. Be genuine, be sincere: that 
was, once more, the meaning of it. Mahomet believed with his whole 
mind; Odin with his whole mind,—^he, and all true Followers of 
Odinism. They, by their private judgment, had ‘judged '—^o. 

And now I venture to assert, that the exercise of private judgment, 
frithfrilly gone about, does by no means necessarily end in selfish in- 
depen^nce, isolation ; but rather ends necessarily in the opjMsite of 
that* It is not honest inquiry that makes anarchy; but it is error, 
ittsiacerity, ^If'belief ana untruth that make it. A man protesting 
against error is on the way towards uniting himself with all men that 
believe in truth. There is no communion possible amoDg men who 
'belteve only in hearsays. The heart of each is lying dead; has no 
power of sympathy even with things^-—cat he would believe thtm and 
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not hearsays. No sympathy even with things; how much less with 
his fellow<men ! He cannot unite with men ; he is an anarchic man. 
Only in a world of sincere men is unity possible;—and there, in the 
longrun, it is as good as certain. 

For observe one thing, a thing too often left out of view, or rather 
altogether lost sight of, in this controversy: That it is not necessary 
a man should himself have discovered the truth he is to believe in, 
never so sincerely. A Great Man, we said, was always sincere, as the 
first condition of him. But a man need not be great in order to be 
sincere ; that is not the necessity of Nature and all Time, but only of 
certain corrupt unfortunate epochs of Time. A man can believe, and 
make his own, in the most genuine way, what he has received frong^ 
another;—and with boundless gratitude to that other! The merit of 
originality is not novelty; it is sincerity. The believing man is the 
original man; whatsoever he believes he believes it for himself not for 
another. Every son of Adam can become a sincere man, an original 
man, in this sense ; no mortal is doomed to be an insincere man. Whole 
ages, what we call ages of Faith', are original; all men in them, or the 
most of men in them, sincere. These are the great and fruitful ages : 
eveiy worker, in all spheres, is a worker not on semblance but on 
substance; every work issues in a result: the general sum of such 
work is great; for all of it, as genuine, tends towards one |oal; all 
of it is a^tive^ none of it subtractive. There is true union, true 
kingship,'loyalty, all true and blessed things, so far as the poor 
Earth can produce blessedness for men. 

Hero-worship ? Ah me, that a man be self-subsistent, original, true, 
or what we call it, is surely the farthest in the world from indisposing 
him to reverence and believe other men’s truth ! It only disposes, 
necessitates and invincibly compels him to ^'rbelieve other men’s 
dead formulas, hearsays and untruths. A man embraces truth with 
his eyes open, and because his eyes are open : does he need to shut 
them before he can love his Teacher of truth ? He alone can love, 
with a right gpratitude and genuine loyalty of soul, the Hero-Teacher 
who has delivered him out of darkness into light. Is not such a one 
a true Hero and Serpent-queller; worthy of all reverence! The 
black monster, Falsehood, our one enemy in this world, lies prostrate 
by his valour ; it was he that conquered the world for us l-*-See, ac¬ 
cordingly, was not Luther himself reverenced' as a true Pope, or 
Spiritual Father, being verily such ? Napoleon, from amid boundless 
revolt of Sansculottism, became a King. Hero-worship never dies, 
nor can die. Loyalty and Sovereignity are everlasting in the world 
and there is this in them, that they are grounded not on garnitures and 
semblances, but on realities and sincerities. Not by shuttjlng your 
eyesj your ‘ private judgment 1 ’ no, but by opening them, and by having 
something to see J Luther’s message was deposition and abolitimi to 
ail liaise Popes’ and Potentates, but life and strength, though alar ofif 
to new ^nuine ones. 

All this of Liberty and Equality, Electoral sufiiages. Independence 
and so forth, we will take, therefore, to be a temporary phenomenon, 
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by no means a final one. Though likely to last a long tinnie« with sad 
eno^h embroilments for us all, we must welcome it, as the penalty 
of sins that are past, the pledge of inestimable benefits that are 
coming. In all ways, it behoved men to quit simulacra and return to 
fact; cost what it might, that did behove to be done. With spurious 
Popes, and Believers having no private judgment,—quacks pretend¬ 
ing to command over dupes,—what can you dor Misery and 
mischief only. You cannot make an association out of insincere 
men; you cannot build an edifice except by plummet and level,—at 
nlg-^r-angles to one another! In all this wild revolutionary work, 
from Protestantism downwards, I see the blessedest result preparing 
i(gelf: not abolition of Hero-worship, but rather what I would caU 
a whole World of Heroe^. If Hero mean sincere man^ why may not 
every one of us be a Hero ? A world all sincere, a believing world : 
the like has been; the like will again be,—cannot help being. That 
were the right sort of Worshippers for Heroes : never could the truly 
Better be so reverenced as whefe all were True and Good!—But we 
must hasten to Luther and his Life. 


Luther’s birthplace was Eisleben in Saxony; he came into the 
world there on the zoth of November, 1483 . It was an accident 
that gave this honour to Eisleben. His parents, poor mine'labourers 
in a village of that region, named Mohra, had gone to the l^isleben 
Winter-Fair: in the tumult of this scene the Frau Luther was taken 


with travail, found refuge in some poor house there, and the boy she 
bore was named Martin Luther. Strange enough to reflect upon 
it. This poor Frau Luther, she had‘gone with her husband to make 
her small merchandisings; perhaps to sell the lock of yarn she had 
been spinning, to buy the small winter-necessaries for her narrow hut 
or household; in the whole world, that day, there was not a more 
entirely unimportant-looking pair of people than diis Miner and his 
Wife. And yet what were all Emperors, Popes and Potentates, in 
comparison? There was born here, once more, a Mighty Man; 
whose light was to flame as the beacon over long centuries and 

iti ^ 


this man. It is strange, it is great. It leads us back to another 
Birth-hour, in a still meaner environment. Eighteen Hundred years 
ago,—of which it is fit that we jqy nothing, that we think only in 
silence; for what words are there! The Age of Miracles past ? The 
Age of Miracles is forever here 1 — 

I find it altogether suitable to Luther’s function in this Earthy and 
douMess wisely ordered to that end by the Providence presiding 
over him and us and all things, that he was born poor, and brought- 
up poor, one of the poorest of men. He had to oeg, as the school- 
coiMren in those times did; singing for alms and bread, from dooc 
to door. Hardship, rigorous Necessity was the poor boy’s com- 

S nion; no man nor no thing would put-on a false face to flatter 
artin Luther. Among things, not among the shows of th|n^, had 
he to grow. A boy of rude fi^re, yet with weak health, with hit 
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fai^ge £freeiy scm!, full of all faculty and sensibiltty, he iulTered greatly. 
But it was his task to get acquainted with rtmiHes^ and Ireep ac* 
quainted with them, at whatever cost: his task was to bring the 
whole world back to reality, for it had dwelt too long with semblance 1 
A youth nursed-up in wintry whirlwinds, in desolate darkness and 
dimculty, that he may step-forth at last from his stormy Scandinavia, 
strong as a true man, as a god ; a Christian Odin,—a right Thor once 
more, with his thunder-hammer, to smite asunder ugly enough y'idum 
and Giant-monsters! 

Perhaps the turning incident of his life, we may fancy, was that 
death of his friend Alexis^ by lightning, at the gate of B^iiurt 
Luther had stniggled-up through boyhood, better and worse; din* 
playing, in spite of all hindrances, the largest intellect, eager to 
[earn: his father judging doubtless that he might promote himself 
in the world, set nim upon the study of Law. This was the path 
to rise; Luther, with little will in it either way, had consented: he 
was now nineteen years of age. Alexis and he had been to see the 
old Luther people at Mansfeldt; were got back again near Erfurt, 
when a thunderstorm came on; the bolt struck Alexis, he fell deao 
at Luther’s feet. What is this Life of ours?—gone in a moment, 
bumt-up like a scroll, into the blank Eternity! What are all earthly 
preferments, Chancellorships, Kingships ? They lie shruhk together— 
there 1 The Earth has opened on them; in a moment they are not, 
and Eternity is. Luther, struck to the heart, determined to devote 
himself to God and God’s service alone. In spite of all dissuasions 
from his father and others, he became a Monk in the Augustine 
Convent at Erfurt. ' 

This was probably the first light-point in the history of Luther, 
his purer will now first decisively uttering itself; ^t, for the present, 
it was still as one light-point in an element of all darkness. He says 
he was a pious monk, ich bin ein fromtner M’onch gew^sm; faith- 
, fiilly, painfully struggling to work-out the truth of this high act of 
' his; but it was to little purpose. His misery had not lessened; had 
rather, as it were, increased into infinitude. The drudgeries he bad 
to do, as novice in his Convent, all sorts of slave-work, were not his 
grievance: the deep earnest soul^ of the man had &Uen into all 
manner of black scruples, dubitations; he believed himself likely to 
die so(Hi, and far worse than die. One beam with a new interest for 
poor Luther that, at this time, he lived in terror of the unspeakable 
miseiy; fancied that he was doomed to eternal reprobation. Was h 
not the humble sincere nature of the man ? What was he, riiat he 
should be raised to Heaven! He that had known only and 

mean slavery: the news was too blessed to be credible. It co^d not 
become clear to him how, by fissts, vigils, formalities and mass-mirit, 
a man’s soul could be saved. He fell into the bladcest wretched- 
nessi had to wander staggering as on the verge of bjottomkss 
Despair. 

It must have been a most blessed discovery, that of an old Latin 
Kbie which he found in the Erfurt Libraky about this rime# He 
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bad never seen the Book before. It taught him another lesson than 
that of fests and vigils. A brother monk too, of pious experience, 
was helpful. Luther learned now that a man was saved not by sing¬ 
ing masses, but by the infinite grace of God: a more credible 
hypothesis. He gradually got himself founded, as on the rock. No 
wonder he should venerate the Bible, which had brought this blessed 
help to him. He prized it as the Word of the Highest must be prized 
by such a man. He determined to hold by that: as through life and 
to death he hnxily did. 

This, then, is his deliverance from darkness, his final triumph over 
darkness, what we call his conversion; for himself the most im¬ 
portant of all epochs. That he should now grow daily in peace and 
.clearness; that, unfolding now the great talents and virtues im¬ 
planted in him, he should rise to importance in his Convent, in his 
country, and be found more and more useful in all honest business 
of life, is a natural result. He was sent on missions by his Augustine 
Order, as a man of talent and fidelity fit to do their business well: 
the Elector of Saxony, Friedrich, named the Wise, a truly wise and 
just prince, had cast his eye on him as a valuable person ; made him 
Professor in his new University of Wittenberg, Preacher too at Wit¬ 
tenberg : in both which capacities, as in all duties he did, this Luther, 
in the peaceable sphere of common life, was gaining more and more 
esteem with all good men. 

It was in his twenty-seventh year that he first saw Rome ; being 
sent thither, as I said, on mission /rom his Convent. Pope Julius 
the Second, and what was going-on at Rome, must have filled the 
mind of Luther with amazement. He had come as to the Sacred 
City, throne of God’s Highpriest on Earth ; and he found it—what 
we know! Many thoughts it must have given the man; many 
which we have no record of, which perhaps he did not himsdf know 
how to utter. This Rome, this scene of false priests, clothed not in 
the beauty of holiness, hut in far other vesture, is false: but what is 
it to Luther ? A mean man he, how shall be reform a world ? That 
was far from Ills thoughts. A humble, solitary man, why should he at 
all meddle with the world ? It was the task of quite higher men than 
he. His business was to guide his owm footsteps wisely through the 
world. Let him do his own obscure duty in it well: the rest, horrible 
and dismal as it looks, is in God’s hand, not in his. 

It is curious to reflect what might have been the issue, had Roman 
Popery happened to pass this Luther by; to go on in its great 
wasteml orbit, and not come athwart his little path, and force him to 
assault it i Conceivable enough that, in this case, he might have 
held his peace about the abuses of Rome; left Providence, and God 
on h^ to deal with them! A modest quiet man; not prompt he to 
attack irreverently persons in authority. His clear task, as I say, 
was to do bis own duty; to walk wismy in this world of confused 
widEedness, and save his own soul alive. But the Roman Highpriest- 
hood rIM come a^wait him; afar off at Wittenberg he, Luther, could 
aot get lived in honesty for it; he remonstrated, resisted, came to 
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extremity; was struck*at, struck again, and so it catft« to wager of 
battle between them I This is worth attending to in Luther’s history. 
Perhaps no man of so humbly peaceable a disposition ever filled the 
world with contention. We cannot but see that he would have loved 
privacy,,quiet diligence in the shade; that it was against his will he 
ever became a notoriety. Notoriety: what would that do for him ? 
The goal of his march through this world was the Infinite Heaven ; 
an indubitable goal for him ; in a few years, he should either have 
attained that, or lost it forever! We will say nothing at all, I think, 
of that sorrowfulest of theories, of its being some mean shopkeeper 
grudge, of the Augustine Monk against the Dominican, that first 
kindled the wrath of Luther, and produced the Protestant Reformj^ 
tion. We will say to the people who maintain it, if indeed any such 
exist now: Get first into the sphere of thought by which it is so* 
much as possible to judge of Luther, or of any man like Luther, 
otherwise than distractedly; we may then begin arguing with you. 

The Monk Tetzel, sent out carelessly in the way of trade, by Leo 
Tenth,—-who merely wanted to raise a little money, and for the rest 
seems to have been a Pagan rather than a Christian, so far as he was' 
anything,—arrived at Wittenberg, and drove his scandalous trade 
there. Luther’s fiock bought Indulgences; in the confessional of his 
Church, people pleaded to him that they had already got their sins 
pardoDM. Luther, if he would not be found wanting at his own post, 
a false sluggard and coward at the very centre of the little space of 
ground that was his own and no other man’s, had to step-forth against 
Indulgences, and declare aloud that they were a futility and sorrowful 
mockery, that no man’s sins could be pardoned by them. It was the 
beginning of the whole Reformation. We know how it went; forward 
from this first public challenge of Tetzel, on the last day of October*, 
1517, through remonstrance and argument:—sprcfkding ever wider, 
rising ever higher; till it became unquenchable, and enveloped all 
the world. Luther’s heart’s*desire was to have this grief and other 
'griefs amended; his thought was still far other than that of intro- 
dudng separation in the CHhrch, or revolting against th« Pope, Father 
of Christendom.—The elegant Fagan Pope cared little about this 
Monk and his doctrines; wished however, to have done with the 
noise of him: in a space of some three years, having tried various 
softer methods, he thought good to end it by jirt. He dooms the 
Monk’s writings to be burnt by the hangman, and his b6dy to be sent 
bound to Rome,—probably for a similar purpose. It was the way 
tbi^ had ended with Huss, with Jerome, the century before.' A short 
argument, fire. Poor Huss; he came to that .Constance Council with 
ail imaginable promises and safie-conducts; an earnest not 
rebdlious kind of man : they laid him instantly in a stone dungeon 
* three^feet wide, six-feet high, seven-feet long; * burnt the true voice 
of him out of this world; choked it in smoke and fire. That was net 
well donel 

1 , for one, pardon Luther for now altogether revolting against the 
Foj^. The elegant Pagan, by this fire^lecree of his, had kindled into 
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noble just wrath the bravest heart th'en living in this world. The 
bravest} if also one of the humblest, peaceablest; it was now kindled. 
These words of mine, words of truth and soberness, aiming faithfully 
as human inability would allow, to promote God’s truth on Earth, and 
save men’s souls, you, God’s vicegerent on earth, answer them by the 
hangman and fire? You will burn me and them, for answer to the 
God’s-message they strove to bring you ? You are not God’s vice¬ 
gerent ; you are another’s than his, I think! I take your Bull, as an 
emparchmented Lie, and burn //. You will do what you see good 
next: this is what 1 do.—It was on the loth of December, 1520, three 
years after the beginnirig of the business, that Luther^ ‘ with a great 
* concourse of people,’ took this indignant step of burning the Pope’s 
fiPe degree ‘ at the £lster-Gate of Wittenberg.’ Wittenberg looked 
-on ’with shoutings;’ the whole world was looking on. The Pope 
should not have provoked that ’ shout I ’ It was the shout of the 
awakening of nations. The quiet German heart, modest, patient of 
much, had at length got more than it could bear. Formulism, Pagan 
Popeism, and other F^alsehood and corrupt Semblance had ruled long 
enough : and here once more was a man found who durst tell all men 
that God’s-world stood not on semblances but on realities; that Life 
was a truth and not a lie! 

At bottom, as was said above, we are to consider Luther as a 
Prophet Idol-breaker; a bringer-back of men to reality. It is the 
function of great men and teachers. Mahomet said, These idols ot 
yours are wood ; you put wax and oil.on them, the flies stick on them: 
they are not God, I tell you, they are black wood ! Luther said to the 
Pope, This thing of yours that you call a- Pardon of Sins, it is a bit of 
rag paper with ink. It nothing else; it, and so much like it, is 
nothing else. God alone can pardon sins. Popeship, spiritual Father¬ 
hood of God’s Church, is that a vain semblance, of cloth and parch¬ 
ment? It is an awful fact. God’s Church is not a semblancej 
Heaven and Hell are not semblances. I stand on this, since you 
drive me to it. Standing on this, I a goor Geiman Monk am stronger 
that you adl. ^ stand solitary, friendless, but on God’s Truth; you 
with your tiaras, triple-hats, with your treasuries and armories, 
thunders spiritual and temporm, stand on the Devil’s Lie, and are not 
so strong 1— 

The Diet of Worms, Luther’s appearance there on the 17th of April, 
1521, may be considered as the greatest scene in Modem European 
History; the point, indeed from which the whole subsequent history 
of civilisation takes its rise. After multiplied negotiations, disputations, 
it bad come to this. The young Emperor Charles Fifth, with all the 
Princes of Germany, Papal nunaos, dignitaries spiritual and temporal, 
are assembled there : Luther is to appear and answer for himself, 
whether he will recant or not. The world’s pomp and power sits theie 
On this hand: on that stands-up for God’s Truth, one man, the poor 
miner Hans Luther’s Son. Friends had reminded him of Huss, 
advised him not to go; he would not be advised. A large company'of 
triends rode-out to meet him, with still more earnest warnings; he 
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answered, ** Were tbere as many Devils in Worms as there are roof* 
tiles, I would on.** The people, on the morrow, as he went to the 
Hall of the Diet, crowded the windows and housetops, some of them 
calling out to him, in solemn words, not to recant. “ Whosoever 
denieth me before men 1 ’* they cried to him,—as in a kind of solemn 
petition and adjuration. Was it not in reality our petition too, the 
petition of the whole world, lying in dark bondage of soul, paralysed 
under a black spectral Nightmare and triple>hatted Chimera* calling 
itself Father in God, and what not: ** Free us ; it rests with thee; 
desert us not I ” Luther did not desert us. His speech, of two 
hours, distinguished itself by its respectful, wise and honest tone; 
submissive to whatsoever could lawfully claim submission, not s^ 
missive to any more than that. His writings, he said, were partly ms 
own, partly derived from the Word of God. As to what was his own, 
human infirmity entered into it; unguarded anger, blindnem, many 
things doubtless which it were a blessing for him could he abolish 
altogether. But as to what stood on sound truth and the Word of 
God, he could not recant it. How could he ? ** Confute me,’* he cxm* 
eluded, ** by proofs of Scripture, or else by plain just arguments ; 1 * 
cannot recant otherwise. For it is neither safe nor prudent to do 
au^ht against conscience. Here stand 1 ; 1 can do no other: God 
assist me 1 ”—It is, as we say, the greatest moment in the Modem 
History of Men. English Puritanism, England and its Parliaments, 
Americas, and vast work these two centuries; French Revolution, 
Europe and its work everywhere at present: the germ of it all lay 
there: had Luther in that moment done other, it had all been other¬ 
wise 1 The European World was asking him: Am 1 to sink ever 
lower into falsehood, stagnant putrescence, loathsome accursed death; 
or, with whatever paroxysm, to cast the falsehoods out of me, and be 
cured and live? ^ 

Great wars, contentions and disunion followed out of this Reforma- 
'tion ; which last down to our day, and are yet far from ended. Great 
talk and crimination has been made about these. Th^ are lament¬ 
able, undeniable; but after all, what has Luther or his cause to do 
with them? It seems strange reasoning to charge the Refonnatimi 
with all this. When Hercules turned the purifying river into King 
Augeas*5 stables, I have no doubt the confusion that resulted was con¬ 
siderable all around: but 1 think it was not Hercules*sl>lame *, it was 
some other’s blame! The Reformation might bring what results it 
liked when it came, but the Reformation shnply could not help coming. 
To all Popes and Popes* advocates, expostulating, lamenting and ac¬ 
cusing, the answer of the world is : Once for all, your Popehood has 
become untrue. No matter how good it was, how good you say it is, 
we cannot believe it; the light of our whole mind, given us'to walk 
by from Heaven above, finds it henceforth a thing unbelievtdde* Wd 
will not believe it, we win not try to believe it,—we dare not! The 
t^g is uninte ; we were traitors against the Giver of all Trutil^ if we 
darst pretend to think it true. Away with let w^tsoever likes 
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come in the place of it: with we can have no farther trade !—Luther 
and his Protestantism is not responsible for wars ; the false Simulacra 
that forced him to protest^ they are responsible. Luther did what 
every man that God has made has not only the right, but lies under ^e 
sacrra duty, to do : answered a Falseho^ when it questioned him, 
Dost thou believe me ?—No 1—^At what cost soever, widiout counting 
of costs, this thing behoved to be done. Union, organisation 
spiritual and material, a far nobler than any Popedom or Feudalism 
in their truest days, 1 never doubt, is coming for the world ; sure to 
come. But on Fact alone, not on Semblance and Simulacrum, will it 
be able either to come, or to stand when come. 'NVith union grounded 
on falsehood, and ordering us to speak and act lies, we will not 
have anything to do. Peace ? A brutal lethargy is peaceable, the 
noisome grave is peaceable. We hope for a living peace, not a 
dead one! 

And yet, in prizing justly the indispensable blessings of the New, 
let us not be unjust to the Old. The Old v/as true, if it no longer is. 
In Dante’s days it needed no sophistry, self-blinding or other dis¬ 
honesty, to get itself reckoned true. It was good then : nay there is 
in the soul of it a deathless good. The cry of *No Popery ’ is foolish 
enough in these days. The speculation that Popery is on the increase, 
building new chapels and so forth, may pass for one of the idlest ever 
started. Very curious: to count up a few Popish chapels, listen to a 
few Protestant logic-choppings,—to much dull-droning drowsy inanity 
that still calls itself Protestant, and say : See, Protestantism is dead/ 
Popeism is more alive than it, will be alive after it!—Drowsy inani^ 
not a few, that call themselves Protestants are dead; but Protestantism 
has not died yet, that I hear of 1 Protestantism, if we will look, has 
in these days produced its Goethe, its Napoleon; German Literature 
and the French Revolution ; rather considerable signs of life 1 Nay, 
at bottom, what else is alive but Protestantism ? The life of most else 
that one meets is a galvanic one merely,—not a pleasant, not a lasting 
sort of life I 

Popery can 4 uild new chapels; welcome to do so, to all lengths. 
Pc^ery cannot come back, any more than Paganism can,— which also 
still lingers in some countries. But, indeed, it is with these things, as 
with the ebbing of the sea: you look at the waves oscillating hitner, 
thither on the beach; for minutes you cannot tell how it is going; look 
in half an houl* where it is,—look in half a century where your Pope- 
hood is! Alas 1 would there were no greater danger to our Europe 
than the poor old Pope’s revival 1 Thor may as soon try to revive.— 
And withal this oscillation has a meaning. The poor old Popehood 
will not die away entirely, as Thor has done, for some time yet; nor 
ought it, We may say, the Old never dies till this.h^pen, Till all the 
soul of good that was in it have got itself transfused into the practical 
New. vi^le a good work remains capable of being done by &e 
Romish form; or, what is inclusive of all, while a pious lift remains 
capable of being led by it, just so long, if we consider, will this or 
the ether human soul adopt it, go about as a living witness of it 
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So long it will obtrude itself on the eye of us who reject it, till 
we in our practice too have appropriated whatsover of truth 
was in it. Then, but also not till then, it will have no charm more 
for any man. It lasts here for a purpose. Let it last as long as 
it can.— 

Of Luther I will add now, in reference to all these wars and blood¬ 
shed, the noticeable fact that none of them began so long as*he 
continued living. The controversy did not get to fighting so long as 
he was there. To me it is proof of his greatness in all senses, this 
fact. How seldom do we find a man that has stirred up some vast 
commotion, who does not himself perish, swept away in it 1 Suc^s 
the usual course of revolutionists. Luther continued, in a good 
degree, sovereign of this greatest revolution; all Protestants, of what 
rank or function soever, looking much to him for guidance: and he 
held it peaceable, continued firm at the centre of it. A man to do 
this must have a kingly faculty ; he must have the gift to discern at 
all turns where the true heart of the matter lies, and to plant himself 
courageously on that, as a strong true man, that other true men may 
’ rally round him there. He will not continue leader of men otherwise. 
Luther’s clear deep force of judgment, his force of all sorts, of silencey 
of tolerance and modification, among others, are very notable in these 
circumstances. 

Tolerance, 1 say; a very genuine kind of tolerance; he distin¬ 
guishes what is essential, and what is not; the unessential may go 
very much as it will. A complaint comes to him that such and such 
a Reformed Preacher ‘will not preach without a cassock.’ Well, 
answers Luther, what barm will a cassock do the man ? ‘ Let him 
have a cassock to preach in ; let him have three cassocks if he find 
benefit in them 1 ’ His conduct in the matter of Karlstadt’s wild 
image-breaking ; of the Anabaptists ; of the Peasant’s War, shows a 
noble strength, very different from sj^asmodic violence. With sure 
* prompt insight he discriminates what is what: a strong just man, he 
speaks forth what is the wise course, and all men folWw him in that. 
Luther’s Written Works give similar testimony of him. The dialect 
of these speculations is now grown obsolete for us; but one still reads 
them with a singular attraction. And indeed the mere grammatical 
diction is still legible enough ; Luther’s merit in literary history is of 
the greatest; his dialect became the language of all writing. They 
arc not well written, these Four-and-twenty Quartos of his : written 
hastily, with quite other than literary objects. But in no Books have 
I found a more robust, genuine, 1 will say noble faculty of a man than 
in these. A rugged honesty, homeliness, simplicity; a rugged 
sterlin|; sense strength. He flashes out illumination from him ; 
his smiting idiomatic phrases seem to cleave into the very secret of 
the matter. Good humour too, nay tender affection, nobleness, and 
i this man could have b^n a Poet too I He had to work an 
Epic Poemi not write one. 1 call him a great Thinker; as indeed 
nis greatness of heart already betokens that. ■ 
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Richter says of Luther’s words, *his words are half'battles/ They 
may be called so. The essential quality of him was, that he could 
fight and conquer ; that he was a right piece of human Valour. No 
more valiant man, no mortal heart to be called breeuer^ that one has 
record of, ever lived in that Teutonic Kindred, whose character is 
valour. His defiance of the * Devils * in Worms was not a mere boast, 
as the like might be if now spoken. It was a faith of Luther’s that 
there were Devils, spiritual denizens of the Pit, continually besetting 
men. Many times, in his writings, this turns up ; and a most small 
sneer has been grounded on it by some. In the room of the Wart- 
burg where he s«'it translating the Bible, they still show you a black spot 
on the wall; the strange memorial of one of these conflicts. Luther 
sat translating one of the Psalms ; he was worn down with long 
labour, with sickness, abstinence from food; there rose before him 
some hideous indefinable Image, which he took for the Evil One, to 
forbid his work : Luther started up, with fiend-defiance; fiung his 
inkstand at the spectre, and it disappeared ! The spot still remains 
there ; a curious monument of several things. Any apothecary's 
apprentice can now tell us what we are to think of this apparition, in , 
a scientific sense : but the man’s heart that dare rise defiant, face 
to face, against Hell itself, can give no higher proof of fearlessness. 
The thing he will quail before exists not on this Earth or under it. 
—Fearless enough! They spoke once about his not being at Leipzic, 
as if * Duke George had hindered him,* a great enemy of his. 

* It was not for Duke George,’ answered he : * No ; if 1 had business 
at Leipzic, 1 would go, though it rained Duke-Georges for nine days 
running.* 

At the same time, they err greatly who imagine that this man’s 
courage was ferocity, mere coarse disobedient obstinacy and savagery, 
as many do. Far from that. There may be an absence of fear which 
arises from the absence of thought or affection, from the presence of 
hatred and stupid fury. We do not value the courage of the tiger 
highly] With Luther it was far otherwise; no accusation could be 
more unjust than this of mere ferocious violence brought against him. 
A most gentle heart withal, full of pity and love, as indeed the tnily 
valiant heart ever is. The tiger before a stronger foe—flies: the tiger 
is not what we call valiant, only fierce and cruel. ^ 1 know few things 
more touching than those soft breathings of affection, soft as a child’s 
or a mother's, in this great wild heart of Luther. So honest, unadul¬ 
terated with any cant; homely, rude in their utterance; pure as 
water welling from the rock. What, in fact, was all that downpressed 
mood of despair and reprobation, which we saw in his youth, but the 
outcome of pre-eminent thoughtful gentleness, affections too keen 
and fine? It is the course such men as the poor poet Cowisui 
fall inta Luther to a slight observer might have seemed a timid, 
weak man; modesty, afmetionate shrinking tenderness _ the chief 
distinction of it It is a noble valour which is roused in a heart 
like this, once stirred-up into defiance, all kindled into a heavenlv 
blaze. 
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In Lutliei^s TeJth- Talk^ a posthumous Book of anecdotes and 
sayings collected by his friends, the most interesting now of all the 
Books proceeding from him, we have many beautiful unconscious 
displays of the man, and what sort of nature he had. liis behaviour 
at the deathbed of his little Daughter, so still, so great and loving, is 
among the most affecting things. He is resigned that his little Mar¬ 
garet should die, yet longs inexpressibly that she might live ; follows 
in awestruck thought, the flight of her little soul through those un¬ 
unknown realms. Awe-struck; most heartfelt, we can see; and 
sincere,—for after all dogmatic creeds and articles, he feels what 
nothing it is that we know, or can know : His little Margaret 
^all be with God, as God wills ; for Luther too that is all; Islam 
is all. 

Once, he looks out from his solitary ‘ Palmos,’ the Wartburg, in the 
middle of the night: The great vault of Immensity, long flights of 
clouds sailing through it,—^umb, gaunt, huge;—who supports all 
that? **None ever saw the pillars of it, yet it is supported.” God 
supports it We must know that God is great, that God is good ; and 
trust, where we cannot see.—Returning home from Leipzig once, he • 
Is struck by the beauty of the harvest-fields: How it stands, that 
golden yellow corn, on its fair taper stem, its golden head bent, all 
rich and waving there,—the meek Earth, at God’s kind bidding, has 
produced it once again ; the bread of man !—In the garden at Wit¬ 
tenberg one evening at sunset, a little bird has perched for the night: 
That little bird, says Luther, above it are the stars and deep Heaven 
of worlds; yet it has folded its little wings; gone trustfully to rest 
there as in its home; the Malcer of it has given it too a home 1 —— 
Neither are mirthful turns wanting: there is a great free human 
heart in this man. The common speech of him has a rugged noble¬ 
ness, idiomatic, expressive, genuine; gleams htr/£ and there with 
beautiful poetic tints. One feels him to be a great brother man. His 
love of Music, indeed, is not this, as it were, the summary of all these 
o.^ections in him ? Many a wild unutterability he spoke forth from 
him in the tones of his flute. The Devils fled from his flute, he says. 
Death-defiance on the one hand, and such love of music on the other; 

I could call these the two opposite poles of a great soq! ; between 
these two all great things had room. 

Luther's face fs to me expressive of him; in Kranach’s best por¬ 
traits I find the true Luther. A rude pleli^ian face; with its huge 
crag-like brows and bones, the emblem of nigged energy; at first, 
almost a repulsive face. Yet in the eyes especially there is a wild 
silent sorrow; an unnamable melancholy, the element of aU gentle 
and fine affections ; giving to the rest the true stamp of noblmess. 
Laughter was in this Luther, as wti said; but tears also were there. 
Tears also were appointed him ; tears and hard toil The basis of 
his life was Sadness, Earnestness. In lus latter days, afW all 
tnumphs and vtctories, be expresses himself heartily weary of living; 
he considers that God i^ne can and wilt regnlate the course things 
lie takings and that perhaps the Day of Jadgmem is not &r. Aa w 
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him, he longs for one thing : that God would release from his labour, 
and let him depart and be at rest. They understand little of the man 
who cite this in ^jcredit of him {—1 will call this Luther a true Great 
Man ; great in intellect, in courage, affection and integrity; one of our 
most lovable and precious men. Great, not as a hewn obelisk ; but 
as an Alpine mountain,—so simple, honest, spontaneous, not setting¬ 
up to be great at all; there for quite another purpose than being 
grpat! Ah yes, unsubduable granite, piercing far and wide into the 
Heavens ; yet in the clefts of it fountains, green beautiful valleys with 
flowers! A right Spiritual Heio and Prophet; once more, a true 
Son of Nature and Fact, for whom these centuries, and many that at e 
to come yet, will be thankful to Heaven. 

The most interesting' phasis which the Reformation anywhere as¬ 
sumes, especially for us English, is that of Puritanism. In Lutherisown 
country Protestantism soon dwindled into a rather barren affair; not a 
religion or faith, but rather now a theological jangling of argument, 
the proper seat of it not the heart; the essence of it sceptical conten¬ 
tion: which indeed has jangled more and more, down to Voltaireism 
itself,—through Gustavus-Adolphus contentions onward to French Re¬ 
volution ones ! But in our Island there arose a Puritanism, which even 
got itself established as a Presbyterianism and National Church 
among the Scotch ; which came forth as a real business of the heart; 
and has produced in the world very notable fruit. In some senses, 
one may say it is the only phasis of Protestantism that ever got to 
the rank of being a Faith, a true heart-communication with Heaven, 
and of exhibiting itself in History as such. We must spare a few 
words for Knox ; himself a brave and remarkable man ; but still more 
important as the Chief Priest and Founder, which one may consider 
him to be, of the Faith that became Scotland’s, New England’s, 
Oliver Cromwell’s. History will have something to say about this, for 
some time to come! 

We may censure Puritanism as we please; and no one of us, ! 
suppose, but would find it a very rough defective thing. But we, and 
8x1 men, may understand that it was a genuine thing'; for Nature has 
adopted it, and it has grown, and grows. I say sometimes, that all goes 
by wager of battle in this world; that strength^ well understood, is 
the measure of all worth. Give a thing time. if it can succeed, it is 
a right thing. Look now at American Saxondom ; and at that little 
Fact of the sailing of the Mayflower, two hundred years ago from 
Delft Haven in Holland 1 Were we of open sense as the Greeks 
were, we had found a Poem here; one of Nature’s own Poems, such 
as siM writes in broad facts over great continents. For it was propeily 
the b^gm&ing of America; there were straggling settlers in America 
before, some material as of a body was there; but the soul of it was 
first tl]^. These poor men, driven out of their own country, not able 
well to live in Holland, determine on settling in the New World- 
Black untamed forests are there, and wild savage creatures i but not 
so trud as Starcluunber hangmen. They thought the Eartb wcmld 
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yield them food, if they tilled honestly: the everlasting heaven would 
siretch. there too. overhead ; they should be left in peace, to prepare 
for Eternity, by living well in this world of Time; worshipping in 
what they thought the true, not the idolatrous way. They clubbed 
their small means together; hiied a ship, the little ship Mayflower, 
and made ready to set sail. In Neal’s History of the Puritans is an 
account of the ceremony of their departure, solemnity, we might call 
it rather, for it was a real act of worship. Their minister went dowp 
wuh them to the beach, and their brethren whom they were to leave 
behind ; all joined in solemn prayer (the prayer too is given), That 
God would have pity on His poor children, and ^(£7 with them into that 
waste wilderness, for He also had made that, He was there also as 
well as here.—Hah ! These men, I think, had a work The weatf 
thing, weaker than a child, becomes strong one day, if it be a true 
thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laughable then ; but nobody 
can manage to laugh at it now. Puritanism has got weapons and 
sinews; it has fire-arms, war-navies ; it has cunning m its ten fingers, 
strength in its right arm; it can steer ships, fell foiests, remove 
mountains;—it is one of the strongest things under this sun at 
present! 

In the history of Scotland, too, I can find properly but one epoch : 
we may say, it contains nothing of world-interest at all but this Refor¬ 
mation by Knox. A poor barren country, full of continual broils, 
I'issensions, massacrings; a people in the last state of rudeness and 
destitution, little better perhaps than Ireland at this day. Hungry fierce 
barons, not so much as able to form any arrangement with each other 
kmo to /iivicie what they fleeced from these poor drudges ; but obliged, 
as the Columbian Republics are at this day, to make of every altera¬ 
tion a revolution ; no way of changing a ministry but by hanging the 
old ministers on gibbets : this is a historical spectacle of no very 
singular significance! Bravery’ enough, 1 doubt not; fierce fighting 
in abundance : but not braver or fiercer than that of their old Scandi¬ 
navian Sea-king ancestors ; whose exploits we have not found worth 
dwelling on ! It is a country as yet without a soul: nothing deve¬ 
loped in it but what is rude, external, semi-animal. And now at the 
Reformation, the internal life is kindled, as it were, under the ribs of 
this outward material death. A cause, the noblest of causes kindles 
itself, like a beacon set on high; high as Heaven, yet attainable 
from Earth whereby the meanest man becomes not a Citizen only, 
but a member of Christ's visible Church ; a veritable Hero, if he 
prove a true man ! 

Well; this is what I mean by a whole * nation of heroes;* a heliwine 
nation. There needs not a great soul to make a hero; there needs 
a god-created soul which will be true to its origin; that will be a 
great soul 1 The like has been seen, we find. The like will be again 
see^ under wider forms than the Presbyterian : there can be no 
lading good done till then.—Impossible I say some. Possible ? Has 
it DOC iwnr, in this world, as a practised fact? Did Hero-worship 
Uut in Knox's case ? Or are we made of other clay now ? Did ihe 
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WestmiDSter Confession of Faith add some new property to the soul 
of man i God made the soul of man. He did not doom any soul of 
mail 10 live as a Hypothesis and Hearsay, in a world filled with such, 
and with the fatal work and fruit of such I- 

But to return: This that Knox did for his Nation, I say, we may 
really call a resurrection as from death. It was not a smooth busi¬ 
ness ; but it was welcome surely, and cheap at that price, had it 
been far rougher. On the whole, che^ at any price;—as life is. 
The people began to Eve: they needed first of all to do that, at what 
cost and costs soever. Scotch Literature and Thought, Scotch 
Industry; James Watt, David Hume, Walter Scott, Robert Bums : 
I^nd Knox and the Reformation acting in the heart’s core of every 
one of these persons and phenomena; I find that without the Refor¬ 
mation they would not have been. Or what of Scotland ? The Puri¬ 
tanism of Scotland became that of England, of New England. A 
tumult in the High Church of Edinburgh spread into a universal 
battle and struggle over all these realms;—there came out, after fifty 
years struggling, what we call the ' Glorious Revolution/ a HcUieas- 
Corpus Actj Free Parliaments, and much else t—Alas, is It not too 
what we said. That many men in the van do always, like Russian 
soldiers march into the ditch of Schweidnitz, and fill it up with their 
dead bodies, that the rear may pass over them dry-shod, and gain the 
honour? How many earnest rugged Cromwells, Knoxes, poor Pea¬ 
sant Covenanters, wrestling, battlmg.for very life, in rough miry places, 
have to struggle, and suffer, and fall, greatly censuied, bemired^ — 
before a beautiful Revolution of Eighty-eight can step-over them 
in official pumps and silk-stockings, with universal three-times* 
three I 

It seems to me hard measure that this Scottish man, now after 
three-hundred years, should have to plead like a culprit before the 
world ; intrinsically for having been, in such way as it was then 
possible to be, the bravest of all Scotchmen 1 Had he been a poor 
Half-and-half, he could have crouched into the comer, like so many 
others; Scotland had not been delivered ; and Knox had been with¬ 
out blame. He is the one Scotchman to whom, of all others, his 
country and the world owe a debt. He has to plead that Scotland 
would forgive him for having been worth to it any million * unblame- 
able’ Scotchmen that need no forgiveness! He bared his breast to 
the battle ; bad to row in French galleys, wander fotlorn in exile, in 
clouds and storms ; was censured, shot at through his windows ; had 
a right sore fighting life : if this world were his place of recompense, 
he had made but a bad venture of it. 1 cannot apologise for Knox. 
To him it is very indifferent, these two-hundred-and-fifty years or 
more, what men say of him. But we, having got above all those 
details of his battle, and living now in clearness on the fruits of his 
victory, we, for our own sake, ought to look through the rumours and 
controversies enveloping the man, into the man himself. 

For one thing, I will remark that this post of Prophet to his NMion 
was not of his seeking; Knox had lived forty years quietly obscure. 
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befbfe he became conspicuous. He was the son of poor parents; had 
got a college education; become a Priest; adopted the Reformation, 
and seemed well conte<at to guide his own steps by the light of it, 
nowise unduly intruding it on others. He had lived as Tutor in 
gentlemen’s families ; preaching when any body of persons wished to 
hear his doctrine: resolute he to walk by the truUi, and speak the 
truth when called to do it; not ambitious of more ; not fancying him> 
self capable of more. In this entirely obscure way he had reached 
the age of forty; was. with the small body of Reformers who were 
standing siege in St. Andrew's Castle,—^when one day in their chapel, 
the Preacher after finishing his exhortation to these fighters in the 
forlorn hope, said suddenly, That there ought to be other speakers, 
that all men who had a priest’s heart and gift in them ought now to 
speak;—which gifts and heart one of their own number, John Knox 
the name of him, had : Had he not ? said the Preacher, appealing to 
ill the audience: what then is his duty? The people answered 
affirmatively; it was a criminal forsaking of his post, if such a man 
held the word that was in him silent. Poor Knox was obliged to stand.* 
up; he attempted to reply; he could say no word;—burst into a 
flood of tears, and ran out. It was worth remembering, that scene. 
He was in grievous trouble for some days. He felt what a small 
faculty was his for this great work. He felt what a baptism he was 
called to be baptised withal. He ' burst into tears.* 

Our primary characteristic of a Hero, that he is sincere, applies 
emphatically to Knox. It is not denied anywhere that this, whatever 
might be his other qualities or faults, is among the truest of men. 
With a singular instinct he holds to the truth and fact; the truth 
alone is there for him, the rest a mere shadow and deceptive nonentity. 
However feeble, forlorn the realiw may seem, on^hat and that only 
C€m he take his stand. In the Galleys of the River Loire, whither 
Knox and the others, after their Castle of St Andrew’s was taken, had 
been sent as Galley*slaves,—some officer or priest, one day, presented 
them an Image of the Virgin Mother, requiring that they, the blas¬ 
phemous heretics, should do it reverence. Mother ? Mother of God ? 
said Knox, when the turn came to him : This is no Mother of God : 
this is ’^a pented bredd^-^z. piece of wood, 1 tell you, with paint on it 1 
She is fitter for swimming, I think than for being worshipped, added 
Knox; and flung the thing into the river. It was not very cheap 
jesting there : but come of it what might, this thing to Knox was and 
must continue nothing other than the real truth; it was a pmtidbredd: 
worship it he would not. 

He told his fellow-prisoners, in this darkest time, to be of courage; 
the Cause they had was the true one, and must am? would prosper ; 
the whole world could not put it down. Reality is of. God's making; 
it'is alone strong. How many pented bredds,ja^tfi^m% to be real 
are fitter to swim than to be worshipped t'—Inis Knox cannot live 
but ^ fact: he cKngs to reality as the shipwrecked sailor to the difil 
He is an instance to us how a man, by sincerity itself, becomes heroic: 
it is the grand gift he has. We find in Knox a good honeitt intel- 
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lectual talent, no transcendent one;—a narrow, inconsiderable man, 
as compared with Luther: but in heartfelt instinctive adherence to 
truth in sincerity^ as we say, he has no superior; nay, one might ask, 
What equal he has? The heart of him is of the true Prophet 
cast. “He lies there,*’ said the Earl of Morton at his grave, 
“ who never feared the face of man.” He resembles, more than any 
of the moderns, an Old-Hebrew Prophet. The same inflexibility, 
intolerance, rigid narrow-looking adherence to God’s truth, stem 
rebuke in the name of God to all that forsake truth: an Old- 
Hebrew Prophet in the guise of an Edinburgh Minister of the Six¬ 
teenth Century. We are to take him for that; not require him to be 
lather. 

Knox's conduct to Queen Mary, the harsh visits he used to make in 
her own palace, to reprove her there, have been much commented 
upon. Such cruelty, such coarseness Alls us with indignation. On 
reading the actual narrative of the business, what Knox said, and what 
Knox meant, I must say one’s tragic feeling is rather disappointed. 
They are not so coarse, these speeches ; they seem to me about as 
flne as the circumstances would permit! Knox was not there to do 
the courtier ; he came on another errand. Whoever, reading these 
colloquies of his with the Queen, thinks they are vulgur insolences ot 
a plebeian priest to a delicate high lady, mistakes the purport and 
essence of them altogether. It was unfortunately not possible to be 
polite with the Queen of Scotland^ unless one proved untrue to the 
Nation and Cause of Scotland. A man who did not wish to see the 
land of his birth made a hunting-field for intriguing ambitious Guises, 
and the Cause of God trampled underfoot of Falsehoods, Formulas 
and the Devil’s Cause, had no method of making himself agreeable I 
“ Better that sromen weep,” said Morton, " than that bearded men 
be forced to weep.” Knox was the constitutional opposition-party in 
Scotland : the Nobles of the country, called by their station to take 
that post, were not found in it; Knox had to go or no one. The 
hapless Queen;—but the still moie hapless Country, if she were made 
happy I Mary herself was not without sharpness enough, among her 
other qualities : “ Who are you,” said she once, “ that presume to 
school the nobles and sovereign of this realm ? ”—“ Madam, a subject 
born within the same,” answered he. Reasonably answered 1 If the 
* subject ’ have truth to speak, it is not the * subject’s ’ footing that 
will fail him here — 

We blame Knox for his intolerance. Well, surely it is good that 
each of us be as tolerant as possible. Yet, at bottom, after all the talk 
there is and has been about it, what is tolerance ? Tolerance has to 
tolerate the inessential; and to see well what that is. Tolerance 
has to be noble, measured, just in its very wrath, when it can 
tolerate no longer. But, on the whole, we are not altogether here 
to tolerate 1 We are here to resist, to control and vanquish 
withal We do not * tolerate’ Falsehoods, Iniouities, when they 
fai||eii on us; we say to them, Thou art false and unjust. We are 
here to extinguish Falsehoods, and put an end to toenii in some 
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wise way 1 1 will not quarrel so much with the way; the doing ol 
the thing is our great concern. In this sense Knox was fully surely, 
intolerant. 

A man sent to row in French Galleys, and suchliki^ for teaching 
the Truth in his own land, cannot always be in the mildest humour 1 
I am not prepared to say that Knox had a soft temper ; nor do 1 know 
that he had what we call an ill temper. An ill nature he decidedly 
had not. Kind honest affections dwelt in the much>enduring, hard- 
worn, ever-battling man. That he could rebuke Queens, and had such 
weight among those proud turbulent Nobles, proud enough whatever 
else they were ; and could maintain to the end a kind of virtual 
Presidency and Sovereignty in that wild realm, he who was only 
* subject bom within the same : ’ this of itself will prove to us that fie 
was found, close at hand, to be no mean acrid man ; but at heart a 
nealthful, strong, sagacious man. Such alone can bear rule in that 
kind. They blame him for pulling down cathedrals, and so forth, as 
if he were a seditious rioting demagogue: precisely the reverse is 
seen to be the fact, in regard to cathedrals and the rest of it, if we 
examine I Knox wanted no pulling-down of stone edifices ; he wanted* 
leprosy and darkness to be thrown out of the lives of men. Tumult 
was not his element; it was the tragic feature of his life that he was 
forced to dwell so much in that. Every such man is the born enemy 
of Disorder; hates to be in it: but what then ? Smooth Falsehood is 
not Order ; it is the general sumtotal of IJisoider. Order is Truths — 
each thing standing on the basis that belongs to it: Order and False¬ 
hood cannot subsist together. 

Withal, unexpectedly enough, this Knox has a vein of drollery in 
him ; which 1 like much, in combination with his other qualities. He 
has a true eye for the ridiculous. His History^ with,its rough earnest¬ 
ness, IS curiously enlivened with this. When 4he'' two Prelates, 
entering Glasgow Cathedral, quarrel about precedence ; march rapidly 
up, take to hustling one another, twitching one anothc^s rochets, and 
at last flourishing their crosiers like quarterstaves, it is a great sight 
for him everyway! Not mockery, scorn, bitterness alone ; though 
there is enough of that coo. But a true, loving, illuminating laugh 
mounts up over the earnest visage ; not a loud laugh ; you would say, 
a laugh in the ^es most of all. An honest-hearted, brotherly man , 
brother to the high, brother also to the low ; sincere in his sympathy 
with both. He had his pipe of Bourdeaux too, we find, in that old 
Edinburgh house of his; a cheery social man, with faces that loved 
him 1 They far wrong who think this Knoit was a gloomy, 
spasmodic, shneking fanatic. Not at all; he is one of the solidest of 
men. Practical, cautious-hopeful, patient; a most shrewd, observing, 
quietly discerning man. In fact, he was very much the type m 
ch^aettt we assign to the Scotch at present; a certain samonic 
taciturnity is in him ; insight enough; and a stouter heart than he 
himself knows of. He has the power of holding his peace over many 
things which do not vitally concern him,—“They ? what are they 
But the thing whi^ does vitally concern him, that thing he will spaak 
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of; and ia a tone the whole w'^rld shall be made to hear * all the more 
emphatic for his long silence. 

This Prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man !—He had a 
sore fight of an existence : wrestling with Popes and Principalities ; 
in defeat, contention, life-long struggle; rowing as a galley- 
slave, wandering as an exile. A sore fight: but he won it. 
“Have you hope?” they asked him in his last moment, when he 
could no longer speak. He lifted his finger, * pointed upwards with 
his finger,’ and so died. Honour to him 1 His works have not 
died. The letter of his work dies, as of all men’s ; but the spirit of 
it never. 

One word more as to the letter of Knox’s work. The unforgivable 
oflbnce in him is, that he wished to set-up Priests over the head of 
Kings. In other words, he strove to make the Government of Scot 
land a Theocrat^. This indeed is properly the sum of his offences, 
the essential sin ; for which what pardon can there be ? It is most 
true, he did, at bottom, consciously or unconsciously, mean a 
Theocracy, or Government of God. He did mean that Kings and 
Prime Ministers, and all manner of persons, in public or private, 
diplomatising or whatever else they might be doing, should walk 
according to the Gospel of Christ, and understand that this was their 
Law, supreme over all laws. He hoped once to see such a thing 
realised : and the Petition, Thy Kingdom come, no longer an empty 
word. He was sore grieved when he saw greedy worldly Barons 
clutch hold of the Church's property; when he expostulated that it 
was not secular property, that it was spiritual property, and should be 
turned to true churcli^y uses, education, schools, worship ;—and the 
Regent Murray had to answer, with a shrug of the shoulders, “ It is 
a devout-imagination I ” This was Knox’s scheme of right and truth; 
this he zealously endeavoured after, to realise it If we think his 
scheme of truth was too narrow, was not true, we may rejoice that he 
could not realise it; that it remained after two centuries of eifort, un- 
realisable, and is a ‘devout imagination’ still. But how shall we 
bicame htm for struggling to realise it ? Theocracy, Government of 
God, is precisely the thing to be struggled for! All Prophets, zealous 
Priests, are there for that purpose. Hildebrand wished a Theocracy ; 
Cromwell wished it, fought for it; Mahomet attained it. Nay, is it 
not what all zealous men, whether called Priests, Prophets, or what¬ 
soever else called, do essentially wish, and must wish ? That right 
ana truth, or God’s Law, reign supreme among men, this is the 
Heavenly Ideal (well named in Knoids time, and namable in all 
times, a revealed * Will of God ’) towards which the Reformer will 
insist that all be more and more approximated. All true Reformers, 
as 1 said, are by the nature of them Priests, and strive for a 
Theocracy. 

How far such Ideals can ever be introduced into Practice, and at 
what point our impatience with their non-introduction ought to begin, 
ia always a question. I think we may say safely, Let them introduce 
themselves sa far as they can contrive to do it 1 If they are the true 
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faith of men, all men ought to be more or less impatient always 
where they are not found introduced. There will never be wanting 
Regent-Murrays enough to shrug their shoulders, and say, “A 
devout imagination 1 ” We will praise the Hero-priest rather, who 
does what is in kirn to bring them in; and wears-out, in toil, 
calumny, contradiction, a noble life, to make a God’s Kingdom of 
this Earth. The Earth will not become too godlike 1 
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THE HERO AS MA.N OF LETTERS.—JOHNSON, ROUSSEAU, BURNS. 

Hero-Gods. Prophets, Poets, Priests are forms of Heroibm that 
belong to the old ages, make their appearance in the remotest times ; 
some of them have ceased to be possible long since, and cannot any 
more show themselves in this world. The Hero as Man of Letters^ 
again, of which class we are to speak to-day, is altogether a product 
oi these new ages ; and so long as the wondrous art of Writings or of 
Ready-wntmg which we call Printings subsists, he may be expected 
to continue, as one of the main forms of Heroism for all future ages. 
He is, in various respects, a very singular phenomenon. 

He is new, 1 say ; he has hardly lasted above a century in the 
world yet. Never, till about a hundred years ago, was there seen any 
figure of a Great Soul living apart in that anomalous manner; endeav¬ 
ouring to speak'forth the inspiration that was in him by Printed 
Books, and find place and subsistence by what the world would please 
to give him for aoing that. Much had been sold and bought, and left 
to make its own bargain m the marketplace, but the inspired wisdom 
of a Heroic Soul never till then, in that naked manner. He, with his 
copy-rights and copy-wrongs, in his squalid garret, in his rusty coat; 
ruling (tor this is what he does), from his grave, after death, whole 
nations and generations who* would, or would not, give him bread 
while living,—is a rather curious spectacle! Few shapes of Heroism 
can be more unexpected. 

Alas, the Heio from of old has had to cramp himself into strange 
shapes : the world knows not well at any time what to do with him, 
so foreign is his aspect in the world I It seemed absurd to us, that 
men, in their rude admiration, should take some wise great Odin for 
a god, and worship him as such ; some wise great Mahomet for one 
god-inspired, and religiously follow his law for twelve centunes : but 
that a wise great Johnson, a Bums, a Rousseau, should be taken for 
some idle nondescript, extant in the world to amuse idleness, and 
have a few coins and applauses thrown him, that he might live 
thereby; this perhaps, as before hinted, will one day seem a still 
absunier pba^ ot things!—Meanwhile, since it is the spiritual always 
that detenumes the material, this same Man-of-Leiiers Hero muat be 

Ilf 
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regarded as our most important modern person. Fie, »uch as he tiiAy 
be, is the soul of all. What he teaches, the whole world will do and 
make. The world’s manner of dealing with him is the most signifi¬ 
cant feature of the world’s general position. Looking well at his life, 
we may get a glance, as deep as is readily possible for us, into the life 
of those singular centuries which have produced him, in which we 
ourselves live and work. 

There are genuine Men of Letters, and not genuine; as in evi^ry 
kind there is a genuine and a spurious. If Hero be taken to mean 
genuine, then 1 say the Hero as Man of Letters will be found dis¬ 
charging a function for us which is ever honourable, ever the highest; 
and was once well known to be the highest. He is uttering-forth, in 
such way as he has, the inspired soul of him ; all that a man, in any 
case, can do. 1 say inspired; for what we call * originality,’ ’ sincerity,’ 
’ genius,’ the heroic quality we have no good name for, signifies that. 
1 he Hero is be who lives in the inward sphere of things, in the True, 
Divine and Eternal, which exists always, unseen to most, under this 
Temporary, Trivial: his being is in that; he declares that alnroad, by 
act or speech as it may be, in declaring himself abroad 'His life, as* 
we said before, is a piece of the everlasting heart of Nature herself: 
all men’s life is," but the weak many know not the fact, and aie 
untrue to it, in most times ; the strong few are strong, heroic, peren¬ 
nial, because it cannot be hidden from them. The Man of Letters, 
like every Hert^ is there to proclaim this in such sort as he can. 
Intrinsically it is the same function which the old generations named 
a man Prophet, Priest Divinity, for so doing; which all manner of 
Heroes, by speech or by act, are sent into the world to do. 

Fichte the German Philosopher delivered, some forty years ago at 
Erlangen, a highly remarkable Course of Lectuies on this subject: 
‘ UeberdeLS We^en des Gelehrien^ On the Nature of’the Literary 
Fichte, in ^lonformity with the Transcendental Philosophy, of which 
he was a distinguished teacher, declaies first: That all things which 
we see or work with in this Earth, especially we ourselves and all 
persons, d^e as a kind of vesture or sensuous Appi^arance : that under 
all there lies, as the essence of them, whkt he calls the * Divine Idea 
' of the World; ’ this is the Reality which ’ lies at the bottom of all 
’Appearance.’ To the mass ol men no such Divine Idea is recognis¬ 
able in the world ; they live merely, says Fichte, among the super¬ 
ficialities, practicalities and shows of the world, not dreaming that 
there is anything divine under them. But the Man of Letters is sent 
hither specially that he may discern for himself, and make manifest to 
us, this same Divine Idea: in every new generation it will manifest 
itself in a new dialect; and be is there for the purpose of doing that 
Such is Fichte’s phraseology; with which we need not quarrel. It is 
bis way of naming what 1 here, by other words, am striving imper¬ 
fectly to name ; what there is at present no name for: The unsprak*. 
able Divine Significance, full of splendour, full of wonder and terror, 
that lies in the being of every man, ctf every thing,—the Presence oi 
the Cod who made every man and thing. Mahomet taught this in 
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his dialect; Odin in his : it is the thing which all thinking hearts, in 
one dialect or another, are here to teach. Fichte calls the Man o( 
Letters, therefore, a Prophet, or as he prefers to phrase it, a Priest, 
continually unfolding the Godlike to men : Men of Letters are a per* 
petual Pnestbood, from age to age, teaching all men that a God is stiU 
present in their life ; that all * Appearance * whatsoever we sec in the 
world, is but as a vesture for the * Divine Idea of the World,’ for * that 
* which lies at the bottom of Appearance.’ In the true Literary Man 
there is thus ever, acknowledged or not by the world, a sacredness : 
he is the light of the world; the world’s Priest:—guiding it, like a 
sacred Pillar of Fire, in its dark pilgrimage through the waste of 
Time. Fichte discriminates with sharp zeal the hue Literary Man, 
what we here call the Hero as Man of Letters, from multitudes of 
false unheroic. Whoevef lives not wholly in this Divine Idea, ot 
living partially in it, struggles not, as for the one good, to live wholly 
in it,—he is, let him live where else he like, in what pumps and pros¬ 
perities be like, no Literary Man ; he is, says Fichte, a ^ Bungler, 
Stumper* Or at best, if he belong to the prosaic provinces, he may 
be a ‘ Hodman ; ’ Fichte even calls him elsewhere a ' Nonentity,’ and 
has in short no mercy for him, no wish that he should continue happy 
among us! This is Fichte’s notion of the Man of Letters. It means, 
in its own form, precisely what we here mean. 

In this point of view, I consider that for the last hundred years, by 
far the notablest of all Literary Men is Fichte’s countryman, Goethe. 
To that man too, in a strange wav, thgre was given what we may call 
a life in the Divine Idea of the World ; vision of the mward divine 
mystery: and strangely, out of his Books, the world rises imaged once 
more as godlike, the workmanship and temple of a God. Illuminated 
all, not in fierce impure fire-splendour as oL Mahomet, but in mild 
celestial radiance;—really a Prophecy in these most unprophetic 
times ; to mv mind, by far the greatest, though one of the quietest, 
among all the great things that have come to pass in them. Our 
chosen specimen of the Hero as Literary Man would be this Goethe. 
And it were a very pleasant plan for me here to discourse of his 
heroism : for I consider him to be a true Hero ; heroic in what he 
said and did, and perhaps still more in what he did not say and did 
not do; to me a noble spectacle : a great heroic ancient man, speak¬ 
ing and keeping silence as an ancient Hero, m the guise of a most 
modern, high-bred, high-cultivated Man of Letters 1 We have had 
no such spectacle; no man capable of affording such, for the last 
hundred-and-fifty years. But at present, such is the general state of 
knowledge about Goethe, it were worse than useless to attempt speak¬ 
ing of him in this case. Speak as I might, Goethe^ to the great 
mmority of you, would remain problematic, vague; no impression but 
a raise one cot^ be realised. Him we must leave to future times. 
Johnson, Bunra, Rousseau, three great figures from a prior tune, from 
a far inferior state of circumstances, will suit us better here. Three 
men of'the Eighteenth Century ; the conditions of their life far more 
teMSJuble what those of ours sclU art in England, than what Goethe’s 
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in Germany were. Alas* these men did not conquer like him ; they 
fought bravely, and fell. They were not heroic bringers of the ligh^ 
but heroic seekers of it They lived under galling conditions ; strug¬ 
gling as under mountains of impediment, and could not unfold them¬ 
selves into clearness, or victorious interpretation of that * Divine Idea.* 
It is rather the Temds of three Literary Heroes that 1 have to show 
you. There are the monumental heaps, under which three spiritual 
giants lie buried. Very mournful, but also great and full of interest 
for us. We will linger by them for a while. 

Complaint is often made, in these times, of what we call the dis¬ 
organised condition of society : how ill many arranged forces of 
society fulfil their work ; how many powerful forces are seen workfng 
in a wasteful, chaotic, altogether unarranged manner. It is too just a 
complaint, as we all know. But perhaps if we look at this of Books 
and the Writers of Books, we shall find here, as it were, the summary 
of all other disorganisation;—a sort of heaf'i^ from which, and to 
which, all other confusion circulates in the world 1 Considering what 
Book-writers do in the world, and what the world does with Book- 
writers, 1 should Say, It is the most anomalous thing the world at 
present has to shew —We should get into a sea far beyond sounding, 
did we attempt to give account of this : but we must glance at it for 
the sake of our subject The worst element in the life of these three 
Literary Heroes was, that they found their business and position such 
a chaos. On the beaten road there is tolerable travelling; but it is 
sore work, and many have to perish, fashioning a path through the 
impassable 1 

Our pious Fathers, feeling what importance lay in the speaking of 
man to men, founded ^churches, made endowments, regulations ; 
everywhere in the civilised world there is a Puljnt, environed with 
all manner of complex dignified appurtenances and furtherances, that 
therefrom a man with the tongue may, to best advantage, address his 
fellow-men. They felt that this was the most important thing; that 
without this there was no good thing. It is a right pious work, that 
of theirs; beautiful to behold ! But now with the art of Writing, with 
the art et Printing^ a total change has come over that business. The 
Writer of a Book, is not he a Preacher preaching not to this parish or 
that, on this day or that, but to all men in all times and places ? 
Surely it is of the last importance that he do his work right, whoever 
do It wrong;—that the eye report not falsely, for then all the other 
members are astray! Well; how he may do his work, whether he 
do it right or wrong, or do it at all, is a point which no man in the 
world has taken the pams to think of. To a certain shopkeeper, 
trying to get some money for his books, if lucky, he is of some 
Importance; to no other man of any. Whence he came, whither he 
is bound, by what ways he arrived, by what he might be furthered on 
his course, no one asks. He is an accident in society. He wanders 
like a wild Ishmaetite, in a world in which he is as the spiritual light, 
eu her the guidance or the misguidance 1 
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Certainly the Art of Writing is the most miraculous of all things 
man has devised. Odin’s Runes were the first form of the work of a 
Hero; Eooksj written words, are still miraculous Runes^ the latest 
*orm ! In Books lies the soul of the whole Past Time ; the articulate 
mdible voice of the Past, when the body and^ material substance of it 
tias altogether vanished like a dream. Mighty fleets and armies, 
natbouTs and arsenals, vast cities, high-domed, many-engined,—they 
are precious, great : but what do they become ? Agamemnon, the 
many ^gamemnons, Pericleses, and their Greece ; all is gone now to 
some ruined fragments, dumb mournful wrecks and blocks : but the 
Books of Greece ’ There Greece, to every thinker, still very literally 
lives ; can be called-up again into life. No magic Rune is stranger 
a Book. All that •Mankind has done, thought, gained or been ; 
it is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of IBooks. They are 
the chosen possession of men. 

Do not Books still accomplish miracles^ as Runes were fabled to 
do? They persuade men. Not the wretchedest circulating-librar> 
novel, which foolish girls thumb and con in remote villages, but will 
help to regulate the actual practical weddings and households of those 
foolish girls. So ‘ Celia ’ felt, so ' Clifford ’ acted : the foolish Theorem 
of Life, stamped into those young brains, comes out as a solid Practice 
one day. Consider whether any Rune in the wildest im^ination of 
Mythologist ever did such wonders as, on the actual firm !^rth, some 
Books have done! What built St. Paul’s Cathedral ? Look at the 
heart of the matter, it was chat divine Hebrew Book, —the word 
partly of the man Moses, an outlaw tending his Midianitish herds, 
four thousand years ago, in the wilderness of Sinai I It is the 
strangest of things, yet nothing is truer With the art of Writing, of 
which Printing is a simple, an inevitable and* comparatively insignifi' 
cant corollary, the true reign of miracles for mankind commenced. 
It related, with a wondrous new contiguity and perpetual closeness, 
the Past and Distant with the Present in time and place; all times 
and all places with this our actual Here and Now. All things were 
altered for men ; all modes of important work of men; teaching, 
preaching, governing, and all else. 

To look at Teaching, for instance. Universities are a notable,' 
respectable product of the modern ages. Their existence too is 
modified, to the very basis of it, by the Existence of Books. 
Universities arose while there were yet no Books procurable ; while 
a man, for a single Book, had to give an estate of land. That, in 
those circumstances, when a man had some knowledge to communi¬ 
cate, he should do it by gathering the learners round him, face to face, 
was a neces.«ity for him. If you wanted to know what Abelard knew, 
you must go and listen to Abelard. Thousands, as many as thirty- 
thousand, went to hear Abelard and that metaphysical theolo^ of his. 
And now for any other teacher, who had also something of his own to 
teach, there was a great convenience opened : so many thousands 
eagor to learn were already assembled yonder; of all places the best 
place for him was that. For any third tcpcher it was better still; and 
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grew ever the better, the more teachem there came. It only needed 
now that the King took notice of this new phenomenon; combined or 
agglomerated the various schools into one school; gave it edifices, 
privileges, encouragements, and named it. UniversitaSy or School 
of ail Sciences : the University of Paris, in its essential cha¬ 
racters, was there. The model of all subse<^uent Universities; 
which down even to these days, for six centuries now, have gone 
.on to found themselves. Such, I conceive, was the origin* of 
Universities. 

It is clear, however, that with this simple circumstance, facility of 
getting Books, the whole conditions of the business from top to bottom 
were changed. Once invent Printing, you metamorphosed all Uni¬ 
versities, or superseded them) The Teacher needed not now to 

g ather men personally round him, that he might speak to them what 
e knew : print it in a Book, and'all learners far and wide, for a trifie, 
had it each at his own fireside, much more effectually to learn it! 
Doubtless there is still peculiar viitue in Speech; even writers of 
Books may still, in some circumstances, find it convenient to speak 
also,—witness our present meeting here! There is, one would say, 
and must ever remain while man has a tongue, a distinct province for 
Speech as well as for Writing and Printing. In regard to all things 
this must n^ain ; to Universities among others. But the limits of 
the two have nowhere yet been pointed out, ascertained ; much less 
put in practice : the University which would completely take-in that 
great new fact, of the existence of Printed Books, and stand on a clear 
rooting for the Nineteenth Century as the Paris one did for the Thir¬ 
teenth, has not yet come into existence. If we think of it, all that a 
University, or final hig^^est School can do for us, is still but what the 
first School began domg,—teach us to read. We learn to ready in 
various lan^ages, in various sciences; we learn the alphabet and 
letters of all manner of Books. But the place where we are to get 
knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the Books themselves I 
It depei^s on what we read, after all manner of Professors have 
done their best for us. The true University of these days is a Col¬ 
lection of Books. 

But to the Church itself, as I hinted already, all is changed, in its 
preaching, in its working, by the introduction of Books. The Church 
Is the working recognise Union of our Priests or Prophets, of those 
who by wise teaching guide the souls of men. While there was no 
Writing, even while there was no Easy-writing or Prirdi^Ry the 
preachmg of the voice was the natural sole method cd performing 
this. But now with Books I—He that can write a true Bodt^ to per¬ 
suade England, is not he the Bishop and Archbishop, the PnnifUe of 
England and of All England ? 1 many a time s^, the writers^ of 
New^pers, Pamphlets, Poems, Books, these are the reaX woriring 
efiective Chprch of a modern country. Nay not only our 
tmt even our wondiip, is not it too accomplished by meOna H IrrintM 
Boolm? The noUe sentiment u^dh a soul has dtodi^ tor va 
ha mdodiotis words, wludi brings melody into oor heaitp,*-^ this 
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essentiaUy, if will understand it, of the nature of worship ? There 
%re many, in all countries, who, m this confused time, have no other 
method of worship. He who, in any way, shows us better than we 
knew before that a lily of the fields is beautiful, does he not show it 
us as an effluence of the Fountain of all Beauty ; as the handwriting^ 
made visible there, of the great Maker of the Universe ? He has sung 
fcf us, made us sing with him, a little vetse of a sacred Psalm. 
Essentially so. How much more he who sings, who says, or in any 
way brings home to our heart the noble doings, feelings, darings and 
endurances of a brother man ! He has verily^ touched our hearts as 
with a live coal from the altar. Perhaps there is no worship more 
authentic. Literature, so far as it is Literature, is an ' apocalypse of 
Nature,* a revealing of the * open secret.* It may well enough be 
named, in Fichte’s style, a'continuous revelation ’ of the Godlike in 
the Terrestrial and Common. The Godlike does ever, in very truth, 
endure there ; is brought out, now in this dialect, now in that, with 
various degrees of clearness: all true gifted Singers and Speakers are, 
consciously or unconsciously, doing so. The dark stormful indignation 
of a Byron, so wayward and perverse, may have touches of it; nay the 
withered mockery of a French sceptic,—his mockery of the False, a 
love and worship of the True. How much more the sphere-harmony 
of a Shakbpeare, of a Goethe; the cathedral-music of a Milton 1 
They are something too, those humble lark-notes of a Bums,—sky¬ 
lark, starting from the humble furrow, far overhead into the blue 
depths, and singing to us genuinely there 1 Fragments of a real 
'Church Liturgy* and ‘Body of Homilies,* strangely disguised 
from the common eye, are to be found weltering in that huge froth- 
ocean of Printed Speech we loosely call Literature! Books are out 
Church too. 

Or turning now to the Government of men. Witenagemote, old 
Parliament, was a great thing. The affairs of the nation were there 
deliberated and decided; what we were to do as a nation. But does 
not, though the name Parliament subsists, the parliamentary debate 
go on now, everywhere and at all times in a far more comprehensive 
way, out od Parliament altogether? Burke said there were Three 
Estates in Parliament; but, in the Reporters* Gallery yonder, there 
sat a Fourth Estate more important far than they ail. It is not a 
figure of speech, or a witty saying; it is a literal fact,—very 
momentous to us in these times. Literature is our Parliament too. 
Printing, which comes necessarily out of Writing, I say onen, is 
equivalent to Democracy: invent writing. Democracy is inevitable. 
Writing brings Printing; brinjis universal everyefay extempore 
Printing, as we see at present Whoever can speak, speaking now 
to the whole nation, becomes a power, a branch of government, with 
ihaiienable weight in law-making, in all acts of authority. It matttus 
not what rank he has, what revenues or garnitures t^the requisite 
thing is,'riiat he have a tongue which others will listen to; this and 
oolmag more is requisite. The nation is rovemed by all that has 
(ungoe in the nation: Democracy is virtually there. Add only, that 
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whatsoever povirei exists will have itself, by and by, organised; 
working secretly under bandages, obscurations, obstructions, it 
will never rest till it get to work free, unencumbered, visible to 
all. Democracy virtually extant will insist on becoming palpably 
extant .—~ 

On all bides, are we not driven to the conclusion that, of the things 
which man can do or make here below, by far the most momentous, 
wonderful and worthy are the things we call Books i Those poor Bits 
of rag-paper with black ink on them ; from the Daily Newspaper to 
the sacred Hebrew Book, what have they not done, what are they not 
doing 1—For indeed, whatever be the outward form of the thing (bits of 
paper, as we say, and black ink), is it not verily, at bottom, the highest 
act of man’s faculty that produces a Book ? It is the Thought of 
man : the true thaumaturgic virtue ; by which man works all things 
whatsoever. All that he does, and brings to pass, is the vesture 
of a thought. This London City, ,with all its houses, palaces, 
steamengines, cathedrals, and huge immeasurable traffic and tumult, 
what is it but a Thought, but millions of Thoughts made into One - 
a huge immeasurable Spirit of a 'i'lioUGHT, embodied in brick, in 
iron, smoke, dust. Palaces, Parliaments, Hackney Coaches, Katherine 
Dock^ and the rest of it! Not a brick was made but some man had 
to thin^ of the making of that brick—^The thing we called * bits of 
paper with traces of black ink,’ is the purest embodiment a Thought 
of man can have. No wonder it is, in all wrays, the activest and noblest. 

All this, of the importance and supreme importance of the Man 
of Letters in modem Society, and how the Press^is to such a degree 
superseding the Pulpit, the Senate, the Senatus Academicus and much 
else, has been admitted for a good while; and recognised often 
enough, in late times, with a sort of sentimental triumph and wonder¬ 
ment. It seems to me, the Sentimental by and by will have to give 
place to the Practical If Men of Letters are so incalculably influential, 
actually performing such work for us from age to age, and even from 
day to day, then I think we may conclude that Men of Letters will 
not always wander like unrecognised unregulated Ishmaelites among 
us I Whatsoever thing, as 1 said above, has virtual unnoticed power 
will cast-off its wrappages, bandages, and step-forth one day with 
palpably articulated, universally visible power. That one man wei^r 
the clothes, and tsdte the wages, of a function which is done by quite 
another : there can be no profit in this ; this is not right, it is wrong. 
And yet, alas, the making of it right,—what a business,^ for long 
times to come 1 Sure enough, this wmat we call the Organisation of 
the Literary Guild is still a great way off, encumbered with all 
manner of complexities. If you asked me what were the best possible 
organisation for the Men of Letters in modern society ; the arrange¬ 
ment of furtherance and regulation, grounded the most accurately on 
the actual facts of their position and of the world’s position,—J should 
beg to say that the problem far exceeded my faculty! It is not one 
man’s faculty; it is that of many successive men turned earnestly 
tpon it, that will bring out even an approximate solution. What ihe 
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best arrangement were, none of us could say. Dul if 3'ou ask, Which 
is the worst ? I answer: This which we now have, that Chaos should 
sit umpire in it; this is the worst. To the best, or any good one, 
therejs yet a long way. 

One remark 1 must not omit, That royai or parliamentary grants 
of money are by no means the chief thing wanted I To give our 
Men of Letters stipends, endowments and all furtherance of cash, 
will do little towards the business. On the whole, one is weary of 
hearing about the omnipotence of money. I will say rather that, for 
a genuine man, it is no evil to be poor; that there ought to be Literary 
Men poor,-—to shew whether they are genuine or not! Mendicant 
Orders, bodies of good men doomed to beg^ were instituted in the 
Christian Church ; a most natural and even necessary development of 
the spirit of Christianity. It was itself founded on Poverty, on Sorrow, 
Contradiction, Crucifixion, every species ot worldly Distress and 
Degradation. We may say, that he who has not known those things, 
and learned from them the priceless lessons they have to teach, has 
missed a good opportunity of schooling. To beg, and go barefoot, in 
coarse woollen cloak with a rope round your loms, and be despised of 
all the world, was no beaiiiiful business ;—nor an honourable one in 
any eye, till the nobleness of those who did so had made it honoured 
of some! Begging is not in our course at the present time : but for 
the rest of it, who will say that a Johnson is not perhaps the better 
for being poor? It is needful for him, at all rates, to know that out¬ 
ward profit, that success of any kind is not the goal he has to aim at. 
Pride, vanity, ill-conditioned egoism of all sorts, are bred in his heart, 
as in every heart; need, above all, to be cast-out of his heart,—to 
be, with whatever pangs, torn-out of it, cast forth from it, as a thing 
worthless. Byron, botn rich and noble, made out even less than 
Bums, poor and plebeian. Who knows but, in that same 'best pos¬ 
sible organisation* as yet far off, Poverty may still enter as an 
important element ? What if our Men of Letters, men setting up to 
be Spiritual Heroes, were still tken^ as they now are, a kind of 
* involuntary monastic order bound still to this same ugly Poverty,— 
till they had tried what was in it too, till they had learned to make it 
too do for them ! Money, in truth, can do much, but it cannot do all. 
We must know the province of it, and confine it there; and even spurn 
it back, whei) it wishes to get farther. 

Besides, were the money-furtherances, the proper season for them, 
the fit assigner of them, all settled,—how is the Burns to be recognised 
thqi merits these ? He must pass through the ordeal, and prove him¬ 
self. This ordeal; this wild welter of a chaos which is called Literary 
Life: this too is a kind of ordeal! There is clear truth in the idea 
that a struggle from the lower classes of society, towards the upper 
regions and rewards of society, must ever continue. Strong men are 
born there, who ought to stand elsewhere than there. The manifold, 
Inextricably complex, universal stmggle of these constitutes, and must 
constitute, what is called the progress of society. For Men of Letters, 
AS for all other sons of men. How to regulaiethat struggle? There mhe 
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cld auftstion. To leave it ai it Is, at the mercy of blind Chance; a 
whirl of distracted atomti one cancelling the other; one of the thou¬ 
sand arriving saved, nine-hunch%d-and-ninety-nine lost by the way; 
your royal Johnson languishing inactive in garrets, or harnessed to 
the yoke or Printer Cave; your Burns dying broken hearted as a 
Gauger; your Rousseau driven into mad exasperation, kindling 
French Revt>lutions by his paradoxes: this, as we said, is dearly 
enough the worst regulation. The best^ alas, if far from us! 

-And yet there can be no doubt but it is coming; advancing on 
03, as yet hidden in the bosom of centuries: this is a prophecy 
one can risk. For so soon as men get to -discern the importance 
of a thing, they do infallibly set about arranging it, facilitating, 
forwarding it; and rest not till, in some approximate degree, they 
have accomplished that. I say, of all Priesthoods, Aristocracies, 
Governing Classes at present extant in the world, there is no class 
comparable for importance to that Priesthood of the Writers of 
jlooks. This is a fact which he who runs may read,—and diaw 
inferences from. “Literature will take care of itself,” answered 
Mr. Pitt, when applied-to for some help for Bums. “Yes,” adds' 
Mr. Scuthey, “ it will take care of itself; tmd of you too^ if you do not 
look to k 1 ” 

The result to individual Men of Letters is not the momentous one; 
they are but individuals, an infhiilesimal fraction of the great boay; 
they can struggle on, and live or else die as they have been wont. 
But it deeply concerns the whole society, whether it will set its light 
on high places, to walk thereby ; or trample it under foot, and scatter 
it in all w'ays of wild waste (not without conflagration), as heretofore! 
Light is the one thing wanted for the world. Put wisdom in the head 
of the world, it will hght its battle victoriously, and be the best world 
man can make it 1 called this anomaly of a disorganic Literary Class 
the heart of all other anomalies, at once product and parent; some 
good arrangement for that would be as the punctum scuiens of a new 
'vitality and just arrangement for all Already, in some European 
countries, in France, in Piussia, one traces some beginnings m an 
arrangement for the Literary Class; indicating the gradual possibility 
of such. 1 believe that it is possible; that it will have to be possible. 

By far the most interesting fact 1 hear about the Chin^ is one on 
wbi^ we cannot arrive at clearness, but which eiu^ites endless 
curiosity even in the dim state: this namely, that they do aHempt to 
make their Men of Letters their Governors I It would be rash to say, 
one understood how this was done, or with what degree of success it 
was done. All such things must be very »}ssuccessfui; yet a small 
degree of success is precious ; the very attempt bow precious i There 
does seem to be, ail over China, a more or less active seardi every* 
where to discover the men of talent that grow up in the yinin^ gexte- 
ratioa. Schools there are for eve^ one t a foolish sort of tratnmg, yet 
' still a sort The youths who distinguish themselves in the low^ 
are promoted into favourable stations in the higher, that,they 
more distinguish themselves,—forward and forwards it 
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spears tc be uut of these that the Official Persons, and incipient 
(^vemors. are taken. These are the;y whom they try first, whether 
they can govern or not. And surely with the best hope; for they are 
the men that have already shown intellect. Try them : they have not 
governed or administered as yet; perhaps they cannot; but there is 
no doubt xheyAave some understanding,-^without which no man can! 
Neither is understanding a taMf as we are too apt to figure; St is a 
which can handle any tool.’ Try these men : they are of all 
others the best worth trying.—Surely there is no kind of government, 
constitution, revolution, social apparatus or arrangement, that I know 
of in this world, so promising to one's scientific curiosity as this. The 
man of intellect at the top of affairs : this is the aim of all constitu* 
tions and revolutions, if.they have any aim. For the man of true 
intellect, as 1 assert and believe always, is the noblehesirted man 
withal, the true, just, humane and valiant man. Get Aim for governor, 
all is got; fail to get him, though you had Constitutions plentiful as 
blackb^ies, and a Parliament in every village, there is nothing yet 
got 1— 

These things look strange, truly! and are not such as we commonly 
speculate upon. But we are fallen into strange times; these things 
will require to be speculated upon ; to be rendered practicable, to be 
in some way put in practice. These, and many others. On all hands 
of us, there is the announcement, audible enough, that the old 
Empire of Routine has ended; that to say a thing has long been, is 
DO reason for its continuing to be. The things which have been are 
fallen Into decay, are fallen into incompetence; large masses of man¬ 
kind, in every society of our Europe, are no longer capable of living 
at all by the things which have been. When millions of men can no 
longer ny their utmost exertion gain food for themselves, and * the 
third man for thirty-six weeks each year is short of third-rate 
potatoes,’ the things which have been must decidedly prepare to alter 
themselves 1—I wiU now quit this of the organisation of Men of 
Letters. 

¥ 

Alas, the evil that pressed heaviest on those Literary Heroes of 
ours was not the want of organisation for Men of Letters, but a 
deeper one; out of which, indeed, this and so many other evils for 
the Literary Man, and for all men, had, as from their fountain, taken 
rise. That our Hero as Man of Letters had to travel without high¬ 
way, companionless, through an inorganic chaos,—and to leave his 
own life and faculty lying there, as a partial contribution towards 
pushing some highway through it: this, had not his faculty itseif been 
so perverted and paralysed, he might have put-up with, might have 
considered to be but the common lot of Heroes. His fatal misery was 
the spiritual paralysis^ so we may name it, of the Age in which bis life 
lay t wberel:^ his life too. do what he might, was half-paralysed i The 
Eighteenth yras a Sesptical Century ; in which little word there is a 
whole Pandora’s Box of miseries. Scepticism means not intelled^l 
Doubt aloat^ but moral Doubt: all sorts of infideliiy, insincertiy. 
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Spiritual paral^is. Peihaps, in few centuries that one courd specify 
since the world began, was a life of Heroism more difficult for a man. 
That was not an age of Faith,—an age of Heroes 1 The very possi¬ 
bility of Heroism had been, as it were, fommlly abnegated in the 
minds of all. Heroism was gone forever ; Triviality, Formulism and 
Commonplace were come forever. The * age of miracles ’ had been, 
or perhaps had not been; but it was not any longer. An effete world; 
wherein Wonder, Greatness, Godhood could not now dwell;—in one 
word, a godless world 1 

How mean, dwarfish are their ways of thinking, in this time,~ 
compare not with the Christian Shakspeares and Miltons; but with 
the old Pagan Skalds, with any species of believing men 1 The living 
Tree Igdrasil, with the melodious prophetic wavmg of its world-'vi6de 
boughs, deep-rooted as Hela, has died-out into the clanking of a 
World-MACHINE *Tree* and ‘Machine:* contrast these two things. 
1, for my share, declare the world to be no machine ; it does fwt go 
by wheels and pinions at all! The old Norse Heathen had a truer 
notion of God*s-world than these poor Machine-Sceptics: the old 
Heathen Norse were sincere men. But for th^se poor Sceptics there 
was no sincerity, no Truth. Half-truth and hearsay was called truth. 
Truth, for most men, meant plausibility; to be measured by the 
number of votes you could get. They had lost any notion that 
sincerity was possible, or of what sincerity was. How many Plausi¬ 
bilities asking, with unaffected surprise and the air of offended virtue, 
What! am not I sincere ? Spiritual Paralysis, I say, nothing left but 
a Mechanical life, was the characteristic of that century. For the 
common man, unless happily he stood below his century and belonged 
to another prior one, it was impossible to be a Believer, a Hero ; he 
lay buried, unconscious, under these baleful ii^duences. To the 
strongest man, only with infinite struggle and confusion was it pos¬ 
sible to work himself half-loose ; and lead as it were, in an enchanted, 
most tragical way, a spiritual death-in-life, and be a Half-Hero 1 

Scepticism is the name we give to all this ; as the chief symptom, as 
the chief origin of all this. Concerning which so much were to be 
said ! It would take many Discourses, not a small fraction of one 
Discourse, to state what one feels about that Eighteenth Century and 
its ways. As indeed this, and the like of this, which we now call 
Scepticism, is precisely the black malady and life-foe, against which 
all teaching and discoursing since man’s life began has directed itself: 
the battle of Belief against Unbelief is the never-ending battle! 
Neither is it in the way of crimination that one would wish to apeak. 
Scepticism, for that century, we must consider as the decay of old 
ways of believing, the preparation afar off for new better and wider 
ways,~an inevitable thing. We will not blame men for it; we mil 
lament their hard fate. We will understand that destruction of (dd 
forms is not destruction of everlasting substances; that Scepticism, as 
sorrowful and hateful as we see it, is not an end but a beginning. 

The other day speaking, without prior purpose that way, ol Bent> 
bam*s theory of man and man's li^ 1 chanced to call it a more 
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beggarly one than Mahomet’s. 1 am bound to say, now when it is 
once uttered, that such is my deliberate opinion Not that one would 
mean offence against the man Jeremy Bentham, or those who respect 
and believe him. Bentham himself, and even dbe creed of Bentham, 
seems to me comparatively worthy of praise. It is a determinate detng 
what all the world, in a cowardly half-and-half manner, was tending to 
be. Let us have tne crisis; we shall either have death or the cure. 1 
call this gross, steamengine Utilitarianism an approach towards new 
Faith. It was a laying-down of cant; a saying to oneself: “Well 
then, this world is a dead iron machine, the god of it Gravitation and 
selfish Hunger; let us see what, by checking and balancing, and good 
adjustment of tooth and pinion, can be made of it! ” Benthamism has 
sdtnething complete, manful, in such fearless committal of itself to 
what it finds true ; you may call it Heroic, though a Heroism with its 
€yes put out! It is the culminating point, and fearless ultimatum, of 
what lay in the half-and-half state, pervading man’s whole existence 
in that Eighteenth Century. It seems to me, all deniers of Godhood, 
and all lip-believers of it, are biiund.to be Benthamites, if they have 
courage and honesty. Benthamism is an eyeless Heroism : the Human 
Species, like a hapless blinded Samson grinding in the Philistine 
Min; clasps convulsively the pillars of its Mill; brings huge ruin 
down, but ultimately deliverance withal. Of Bentham 1 meant to say 
no harm. 

But this I do say, and would wish all men to know and lay to heart, 
that he who discerns nothing but Mechanism in the Universe has in 
the fatalest way missed the secret of the Universe altogether. That 
all Godhood should vanish out of men's conception of this 
Universe seems to me precisely the most brutal error,—1 will not dis¬ 
parage Heathenism by calling it a Heathen error,—^that men could 
fall into. It is not true; it is false at the very heart of it. A man who 
thinks so will think wrong about all things in the world ; this original 
sin will vitiate all other conclusions he can form. One might call it 
the mest lamentable of Delusions,—not forgetting Witchcraft itself! 
Witchcraft worshipped at least a living Devil: but this worships a 
dead iron Deni; no God, not even a Devil 1—Whatsoever is noble, 
divine, inspired, drops thereby out of life. There remains every 
where in life a despicable capuLmortuum ; the mechanical bull, all 
soul fled out of it. How can a man act heroically ? The * Doctrine 
of Motives ’ will teach him that it is, under more or less disguise, 
nothing but a wretched love of Pleasure, fear of Pain ; that Hunger, 
of applause, of cash, of whatsoever victual it may be, is the ultimate 
fact of man’s life. Atheism, in brief;—which does indeed frightfully 
punish itself. The man, 1 say, is become spiritually a paralytic man; 
this godlike Universe a dead Mechanical steamengine, all working 
motives, checks, balances, and I know not what; wherein.-as in 
the detestable belly of some Phalaris’-Bull of his own contrivu^, he 
the poor Phaiaris sits miserably dying. 

Bmicf I define to be the healthy act of a man's mind. It is a 
mysterious indescribable process, thaJt of getting to believemde- 
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•cribable, as all vital acts are. We have our mind given us, not that it 
may cavil and argue, but that it may see into something, give os cteu 
belief and understanding about something, whereoip ^6 mre then to 
proceed to act. Doubt, truly, is not itself a crime. Certainly we do 
not rush out, clutch-up the first thing we find, and straightway Alieva 
that! Ail manner of doubt, inquiry, as it is named, about all 

manner of objects, dwells ia every reasonable mind. It is the mystic 
working of the mind, on the object it is getting to know and believe. 
Belief comes out of all this, above ground, like the tree from its 
hidden roa/s. But now if, even on common things, we require that a 
man keeps his doubts stlent^ and not babble of them till they in some 
measure become affirmations or denials ; how much more in regard 
to the highest things, impossible to speak-of in words at all 1 Tha^a 
man parade his doubt, and get to imagine that debating and logic 
(which means at best only the manner of telling us your thought, 
your belief or disbelief, about a thing) is the triumph and true work 
of what intellect he has: alas, this is as if you should overturn the 
tree, and instead of green boughs, leaves and fruits, show us ugly 
taloned roots tumed>up into the air,—^and no growth, only death and* 
misery going-on! 

For the Scepticism, as I said, is not intellectual only; it is moral 
also; a chronic atrophy and disease of the whole soul. A man lives 
by believing something; not by debating and arguing about many 
things. A sad case for him when all that he can manage to believe 
is something he can button in his pocket, and with one or the other 
organ eat and digest 1 Lower than that he will not get. We call 
those ages in which he gets so low the mournfulest, sickest and 
meanest of all ages. The world's heart is palsied, sick : how can 
any limb of it be whole ? Genuine Acting ceases ip all departments 
of the world’s work; dexterous Similitude of Acting begins. The 
world’s wages are pocketed, the world’s work is not done. Heroes 
have gone-out: Quacks have come-in. Accordingly, what Century, 
since the end of the Roman world, which also was a time of scepfeicisra, 
si nulacra and universal decadence, so abounds with Quacks as that 
Eighteenth? Consider them, with their tumid sentimented vapouring 
about virtue, benevolence,—the wretched Quack-squadron, Cagliostro 
at the head of them I Few men were without quackery; they 
had got to consider it a necessary ingredient and amalgam for tnitb. 
*Chathani, our brave Chatham himseifi comes down to the House, aB 
wrapt and bandaged ; he * has crawled out in great bodily sufiferittg,’ 
and so on \—Jorgets^ says Walpole, that he is acting the sick man; 
in the fire of debate, snatches his nrm from the sling, and 
oratorically swings and brandishes it 1 Chatham himself lives the 
strangest mimetic life, half-hero, half^-quack. all' along. For indeed 
the world is full of dupes; and you have to gain the worUPit suf> 
frage f How the duties of the world will be done in that cas^ what 
quantities of error, which mean failme, which means sorrow and 
to some and to many, will gmdually accumulate in 
pfQtdiices of the world’s husiness, we need not compote^ 
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It setrmi to me, you lay yoor finger here on the neart of the 
irorld’s maladies, when you call it a Sceptical World An insincere 
wwid; a godless .untruth of a world I It is out of this, as 1 con¬ 
sider, that the whole tnbe of social pestilences, French Revolutions, 
Chartisms, and what not, have derived their being,—their chief 
necessity to be. This must alter. Till this alter, nothing can bene* 
ficialiy mter. My one hope of the world jny inexpugnable cnnsola- 
tiop in looking at the miseries of the world, is that this is altering. 
Here and there one does now find a man who knows, as of old, that 
this world IS a Truth, and no Plausibility and Falsity ; that he him¬ 
self is alive, not dead or paralytic ; and that the world is alive, 
instinct with Godhood, beautiful and awful, even as in the beginning 
of days ! One man oncp knowing this, many men, all men, must by 
and by come to know it. It lies there clear, for whosoever will take 
the sj^ctacUs off his eyes and honestly look, to know 1 For such a 
man. the Unbelieving Century, with its unblessed Products, is 
already past: a new century is already come. The old unblessed 
Products ud Performances, as solid as they look, are Phantasms, 
preparing speedily to vanish. To this and the other noisy, very 
great-looking Simulacrum with the whole world huzzahing at its 
heels, he can say, composedly stepping aside r Thou art not 
thou art not extant, only semblant; go thy way!—-Yes, hollow 
Formulism, gross Benthamism, and other unheroic atheistic In¬ 
sincerity IS visibly and even rapidly declining. An unbelieving 
Eighteenth Century is but an exception,—such as now and then 
occurs, I prophesy that the world will once more become ; 

a believing world ; with many Heroes m it, a heroic world I It wiU 
then be a victorious world ; never till then. 

Or indeed what of the world and its victories ? Men speak too 
much about the world. Each one of us here, let the world go how 
it unll, and be victorious, or not victorious, has he not a Life of his 
own to lead ? One Life; a little gleam of Time between two Eter¬ 
nities ; no second chance to us forevermore! It were well for us 
to live not as fools and simulacra, but as wise and realities. The 
world’s being saved will not save us ; nor the world’s being lost 
destroy us. We should look to ourselves: there is great merit here 
in the * duty of staying at home ’ 1 And on the whole, to say truth, 
1 never heard of‘worlds* being ‘saved'in any other way. That 
mania of saving worlds is itself a piece of the Eighteenth Centur}* 
with its windy sentimentalism. Let us not follow it too far. For 
the saving of the world 1 will trust confidently to the Maker of 
the world: and look a little to my own saving, which 1 am more 
competent to!—In brief, for the world’s sake, and for our own, we 
will rejoice greatly that Scepticism, Insincerity, Mechanical Atheism, 
vnth all their poison dews, are going, and as good as gone. — 

How it was under such conditions, m those times of Johnson, *bat 
our Men of Letters had to live. Times in which there was properly 
no truth in life Old truths had fallen nigh dumb ; the new lay >et 
hui^n, sot trying to speak. That Man's Life here below was a 
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Sincerity and Fact, and would forever continue such, no new intima* 
rion, in that dusk of the world, had yet dawned. No intimation; 
not even any French Revolution,—which we define to be a Truth 
once more, though a Truth clad in hellfire I How different was the 
Lutheris pilgrimage, with its assured goal, from the Johnson’s girt, 
with mere traditions, suppositions, grown now incredible, unin¬ 
telligible ! Mahomet’s Formulas were of * wood waxed and oiled.’ 
and could be bumi out of one’s way: poor Johnson’s were far more 
difficult to bum.—The strong man will ever find work^ which means 
difficulty, pain, to the full measure of his strength. But to make>out 
a victory, in those circumstances of our poor Hero as Man of Letters, 
was perhaps more difficult than in any. Not obstruction, disor¬ 
ganisation, Bookseller Osborne and Fourpence-halfpenny a day; 
not this alone; but the light of his own soul was taken from him. 
No landmark on the Earth ; and, alas, what is that to having no 
loadstar in the Heaven ! We need not wonder that none of those 
Three men rose to victory That they fought truly is the highest 

f iraise. With a mournful sympathy we will contemplate, ifi not thre^ 
iving victorious Heroes, as I said, the Tombs of three fallen 
Heroes 1 They fell for us too ; making a way for us. They are the 
mountains which they hurled abroad in their confused War of the 
Giants; under which, their strength and life spent, they now Ue 
buried. 

1 have already written of these three Literary Heroes, expressly or 
Incidentally; what 1 suppose is known to most of you: what need 
not be spoken or written a second time. They concern us here as 
the singular Prophets of that singular age; for such they virtually 
were ; and the aspect they and their world exhibityunder this point of 
view, might lead us into reflections enough! 1 call them, all three, 

Genuine Men more or less ; faithfully, fur most part unconsciously, 
struggling, to be genuine, and plant themselves on the everlasting 
truth of things. This to a degree that eminently distinguishes them 
from the poor artificial mass of their contemporaries; and renders 
them wortny to be considered as Speakers, in some measure, of the 
everlasting truth, as Prophets in that age of theirs. By nature hersdf 
a noble necessity was laid on them to be so. They were men of 
, such magnitude that they could not live on unrealities,—clouds, 
froth and all inanity gave-way under them : there was no footing for 
them but on firm earth ; no rest or regular motion for them, if they 
got no footing there. To a certain extent, they were Sons of Nature 
once more in an age of Artifice ; once more, Original Men. 

As for Johnson, I have always considered him to be. by nature, one 
of our great English souls. A strong and noble man: so much left 
undeveloped in him to the last: in a kindlier element what might be 
not have been,"-Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler 1 On the whole, a man 
must not complain of his ' element,’ of his * time,* or the like; it tt 
thriftless work doing sa His time is bad : well then, he is there to 
make it better!—Johnson’s youth was poor, isolated, hopeless, very 
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miserable. Indeed, it does not seem possible that, in any the 
lavourablest outward circumstances, Johnson's life could have been 
other than a painful one. The world might have had more of profit¬ 
able work out of him, or less ; but his effort against the world’s work 
could never have been a light one. Nature, ip return for his noble¬ 
ness, had said to him, Live in an element of diseased sorrow. Nay, 
perhaps the sorrow and the nobleness were intimately and even in- 
Be|>arably connected with each other. At all events, poor Johnson 
had to go about girt with continual hypochondria, physical and 
spiritual pain. Like a Hercules with the burning Nessus’-shirt on 
him, which shoots-in on him dull incurable misery : the Nessus’- 
shirt not to be stript off, which is his own natural skin! In this 
manner Ae had to live. Figure him there, with his scrofulous diseases, 
with his great greedy heart, and unspeakable chaos of thoughts; 
stalking mournful as a stranger in this Earth; eagerly devouring what 
spiritual thing he could come at: school-languages and other merely 
^ammatical stuff, if there were nothing better I The largest soul 
that was in all England : and provision made for it of ' four-pence- 
halfpenny a day.’ Yet a giant invincible soul; a true man’s. One 
remembers always that story of the shoes at Oxford : the rough, 
seamy-faced, rawboned College Servitor stalking about, in winter- 
season, with his shoes worn-out; how the charitable Gentleman 
Commoner secretly places a new pair at his door ; and the rawboned 
Servitor, lifting them, looking at thpm near, with his dim eyes, with 
what thoughts,—pitches them out of window 1 Wet feet, mud. frost, 
hunger or what you will; but not beggary : we cannot stand beggary I 
Rude stubborn self-help here; a whole world of squalor, rudeness, 
confused misery and want, yet of nobleness and manfulness withal. 
It is a type of the man’s life, this pitching away of the shoes. An 
original man ;—^nOt a second-hand, borrowing or begging man. Let 
us stand on our own basis, at any rate! On such shoes as we our¬ 
selves can get. On frost and mud, if you will, but honestly on that; 
---on the reality and substance which Nature gives us, not on the 
semblance, on the thing she has given another than us!— 

And yet with all this rugged pride of manhood and self-help, was 
there ever soul more tenderly affectionate, loyally submissive to what 
was really higher than he ? Great souls are always loyally submissive, 
reverent to what is over them; only small mean souls are otherwise., 
1 CQuld not find a better proof of what I said the other day. That the 
sincere man was by nature the obedient man; that onW in a World 
of Heroes was there loyal Obedience to the Heroic. The essence of 
is not that it be nett/; Johnson believed altogether in the 
olo ; he round the old opinions credible for him, fit for him ; and in a 
right hooic manner lived under them. He is well worth study in 
regaitl to that For we are to say that Johnson was far other than a 
mere man of words and forr.iulas; he was a man of truths and facts. 
He stood by the old formulas; the happier was it for him that he 
could so stand ; but in all formulas that Ae could stand bjr, there 
needed to ^ a most genuine substance. Very curious how, in that 
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poor Paper-age, so barren, artificial, thick-quilted with Pedantries, 
Hear-says, the great Fact of this Universe glared-in forever, wonder¬ 
ful, indubitable, unspeakable, divine-intemal, upon this man too I 
How he harmonised his Formulas with it, how he managed at all 
under such circumstances ; that is a thing worth seeing, A thing 
*to be looked at with reverence, with pity, with awe.’ That Church 
of St Clement Danes where Johnson still worshipped in the er^, of 
Voltaire, is to me a venerable place. 

It was in virtue of his sinceri/jf^ of his speaking still in some sort 
from the heart of Nature, though in the current artificial dialect, that 
Johnson was a Prophet. Are not all dialects * artificial ’ ? Artificial 
things are not all false;—nay every true Product of Nature jrill 
infallibly shape itself: we may say all artificial things are, at the 
starting of them, inte. What we call * Formulas’ are not in their 
origin bad; they are indispensably good. Formula is meihodt 
habitude; found wherever man is found. Formulas fashion them¬ 
selves as Paths do, as beaten Highways, leading towards some sacred 
or high object, whither many men are bent. Consider it. One maif, 
full of heartfelt earnest impulse, finds-out a way of doing somewhat,— 
were it of uttering bis soul’s reverence for the Highest, were it 
of fitly saluting his fellow-man. An inventor was nerd^d to do that, 
a ^oeiy he has anicuiated the dim-s»truggling thought that dwelt in 
his own and many hearts. This is his way of doing that ; these are 
his footsteps, the beginning of a * Path.’ And now see ; the second 
man travels naturally in the footsteps of his foregoer, it is the easiest 
method. In the footsteps of his foregoer; yet with improvements, 
with changes where such seem good ; at all events, with enlargements, 
the Path ever widening itself as more travel it;—^tUl at last there is 
a broad Highway whereon the whole world msfy travel and drive. 
While there remains a City or Shrine, or any Reality to drive to, at 
the farther end, the Highway shall be right welcome I When the City 
*is gone, we will forsake the Highway. In this manner all Institutions, 
Practices, Regulated Things in the world have come into existence, 
and gone out of exts>ence Formulas ail begin by being /u/I of sub¬ 
stance ; you may caU them the shin, the aiticulatir into shape, into 
limbs and skin, of a substance that is already there: had not 

been there otherwise. Idols as we said, are not idolatrous till they 
become doubtful, empty Tor the worshipper’s heart Much as we talk 
against Formulas, I b' pe no one of ua is ignoiant withal of the-^^igb 
significance of true Formulas . that they were and will evtf be, the 
indispf^nsabfest furnituie oi our habitation in this world.——" 

Mark, too, how little Johnson boasts of his ‘sincerity.’ He has nc 
suspic on of his being particularly -tincere,—ot his being partidtlarly 
anything! A hard-struggling, ^eary-hearied man. or ‘scholar* as 
he calls himself, trying hard to get some honest livelihood in the 
world, not to starve, but to live—without stealing I A noble uncoa* 
scioiisness is la him. He does not ‘ engrave Pruth on his jriltdk* 
Seal; ’ no, but he stands by truth, speaks by it, works and lives by h, 
Tims it ever,, is. Hunk of it once moie. The man wbtm Nature 
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has appointed to do great things is, hrst of all, furnished with that 
openness to Nature which renders Kim incapable of being msincere 1 
To his large, open, deep-feeling heart Nature is a Fact: all hearsay 
is hearsay; the unspeakable greatness of this Mystery of Life, let 
him acknowledge it or not, nay even though he seem to forget it or 
deny it, is ever present to him —fearful and wonderful, on thi'v hand 
and on that He has a basis of sincerity ; unrecognised, because 
n£ver questioned or capable of question. Mirabeau Mahomet, 
Cromwell, Napoleon : all the Great Men 1 ever heard of have this 
as the primary material of them. Innumerable commonplace men 
are^ debating, are talking everywhere their commonplace doctrines, 
w^ich they have learnt by logic, by rote, at secondhand: to that 
kind of man all this is still nothing. He must have truth; truth 
which he feels to be true. How shall he stand otherwise? His 
whole soul, at all moments, in all ways, tells him that there is no 
stafidiog. He is under the noble necessity of being true. Johnson’s 
way of thinking about this world is not mine, any more than 
Mahomet’s was : but I recognise the everlasting element of heart- 
sincerity in both ; and see with pleasure how neither of them remains 
ineffectual. Neither of them is as chaff sown ; in both of them is 
something which the seed-hrld will ^o-'v. 

Johnson was a Prophet to his people , preached a Gospel to them,— 
as all like him always do. The highest Gospel he preached we may 
describe as a kind of Moral Prudence : * in a world where much is to 
be done, and little is to be known,’ see how you will da \i\ A thing 
well worth preaching. ‘ A world where much is to be done, and little 
is to be known do not sink yourselves in boundless bottomless 
abysses of Doubt, of wretched god-forgetting Unbelief;—you were 
miserable then, powerless, mad: how could you do or work at all ? 
Such Gospel Johnson preached and taughtcoupled, theoretically 
and practically, with this other great Gospel, 'Clear your mind of 
Cant 1 ’ Have no trade with Cant: stand on the cold mud in the 
frosty weather, but let it be in your own real torn shoes: * that will 
be better for you,’ as Mahomet says! 1 call this, 1 call these two 
things joined together^ a great Gospel, the greatest perhaps that was 
possible at that time. 

Johnson’* Writings, which once had such currency and celebrity, 
are now, as it were, disowned by the young generation. It is not 
•woqderfut; Johnson’s opinions are fast becoming obsolete: but his 
style Ksi thinking and of living, we may hope, will never become 
obsolete^ 1 find in Johnson's Books the indisputablei>t traces of a 
great intellect and great heart;—ever welcome, under what obs.trw- 
tions and perversions soever. They are sincere words, those of his; 
he means things by them. A wondrous buckram style,—the best he 
(muld get to then; a measured grandiloquence, stepping or rather 
stalking along in a very solemn way, grown obsolete now; sometimes 
a tumid esse of phraseology not in proportion to the contents of it: 
ftU this you will put-up with. For tne phraseology, tumid or not, has 
always mngihing within it So many beautiful styles and bookt 
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with nothing in them, a man is a to the worid who writes 

such ! They ar6 the avoidable kind !—Had Johnson left nothing but 
his Dictionary^ one might have traced, there a great intellect, a 
genuine man. Looking to its clearness of dchn^ion, its general 
solidity, honesty, insight and successful method, it may be called the 
best of all Dictionaries. There is in it a kind of architectural noble¬ 
ness ; it stands there like a great solid square-built edifice, finished, 
symmetiically complete : you judge that a true Builder did it. 

One word, in spite of our haste, must be granted to poor Bozzy. 
He passes for a mean, inflated, gluttonous creature ; and was so in 
many senses. Yet the fact of his reverence for Johnson will ever 
remain noteworthy. The foolish conceited Scotch Laird, the most 
conceited man of his time, approaching in such awestruck attitude the 
great dusty irascible Pedagogue in his mean garret there: it rs a 
genuine reverence for Excellence ; a worship for Heroes, at a time 
when neither Heroes nor worship were surmised to exist. Heroes, 
it would seem, exist always, and a certain worship of them t We will 
also take the liberty to deny altogether that of the witty Frenchman, 
that no man is a Hero to his valet-de-chambre. Or if so^ it is not 
the Hero’s blame, but the Valet’s : that his soul, namely, is a mean 
valet-^v\ 1 He expects his Hero to advance in royal stage-trappings, 
With measured step, trains borne behind him, trumpets sounding 
before him. It should stand rather, No man can be a Grand- 
Monarque to his valet-de-chambre. Strip your Louis Quatorze of his 
king-gear, and there is left nothing but a poor forked raddish with a 
head fantastically carved;—admirable to no valet. The Valet does 
not know a Hero when he sees him I Alas, no: it requires a kind of 
Hero to do thatand one of the world’s wants, in this as in other 
senses, is for most part want of such. t 

On the whole, shall we not say, that Boswell’s admiration was well 
bestowed; that he could have found no soul in all England so worthy 
of bending down before? Shall we not say, of this great mournful 
Johnson too, that he guided his difficult confused existence wisely; 
led it like a right-valiant man ? That waste chaos of Author¬ 
ship by trade ; that waste chaos of Scepticism in religion and 
pohtics, in life-theory and life-practice ; in his poverty, in his dust and 
dimness, with the sick body and the rusty coat: he made it do for him, 
like a brave man. Not wholly without a load-star in the Eternal; 
he had still a loadstar, as the brave all need to have ; with his eye 
set on that, he would change his course for nothing in these conAised 
vortices of the lower sea of Time. * To the Spirit of Lies, bearing 
death and hunger, he would in no wise strike his flag.’ Brave old 
Samuel: uiHmus Romamrum / 


Of Rousseau and his Heroism I cannot say so much. He is not 
what I call a strong man. A morbid, excitabte, spasmodic man ; at 
best, intense rather than strong. He had not ’ the talent of Silence,’an 
* invaluable talent; which few Frenchmen, or indeed men of any sox* 
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in these times, excel in i The suffering man ought really ^ to con* 
sume his own smoke; * there is no •good in emitting smoke till you 
have made it into which, in the metaphorical sense too, all 
smoke is capable of becoming t Rousseau has not depth or width, 
not calm force for difficulty ; the first characteristic of true greatness. 
A fundamental mistake to call vehemence and rigidity strength ! A 
men is not strong who takes convulsion his ; though six men cannot 
hold him then. He that can walk under the heaviest weight without 
staggering, he is the strong man. We need forever, especially m 
these loud-shrieking days, to remind ourselves of that. A man who 
cannot hold his peace^ till the time come for speaking and acting, is 
no right man. 

Poor Rousseau’s face is to me expressive of him. A high but 
narrow contracted intensity in it: bony brows ; deep, straight-set 
eyes, in which there is something bewildered-looking,—bewildered, 
peering with lynx-eagerness. A face full of misery, even ignoble 
misery, and also of the antagonism against that; something mean, 
plebeian there, redeemed only by mtensiiy: the face of what is called 
a Fanatic,—a sadly contratied Hero I We name him here because, 
with all his drawbacks, and they are many, he has the first and chief 
charactenstic of a Hero : he is heartily in earnest. In earnest, if 
ever man was; as none of these French Philosophes were. Nay, 
one would say, of an earnestnes- too great for his otherwise sensitive, 
rather feeble nature ; anu which indeed in the end drove him into 
the strangest incoherences, almost dehrations. There had come, at 
last, to be a kind of madness in him : his Ideas possessed him like 
demons 1 hurried him so about, drove him over steep places I-— 

The fault and misery of Rousseau was what we easily name by a 
single word. Egoism ; which is indeed the source and summary of all 
faults and miseries whatsoever. He had not perfected himself into 
victory over mere Desire ; a mean Hunger, in many sorts, was still 
the motive principle of him. I am afraid he was a very vain man ; 
hungry for the praises of men. You remember Genlis’s experience 
of him. She took Jean Jacques to the Theatre; he bargaining for a 
strict incognito,—“ He would not be seen there for the world 1 ” The 
curtain did happen nevertheless to be drawn aside : the Pit recognised 

i ean Jacques, but took no great notice of him I He expressed the 
itterest indignation; gloomed all evening, spake no other than surly 
words. The glib Countess remained entirely convinced that his 
anger was not at being seen, but at not being applauded when seen. 
How the whole nature of the man is poisoned; nothing but suspicion, 
self-isolation, fierce moody ways ! He could not live with anybody. 
A man of some rank from the country, who visited him often, and used 
to sit with him, expressing all reverence and affection for him, comes 
one day, finds Jean Jacques full of the sourest unintelligible humour. 
“ Monsieur/* said Jean Jacques, with flaming eyes, I know why you 
come here. You come to see what a poor life 1 lead; how little is in 
my poor pot that is boiling there. Well, look into the pot 1 There is 
hall a pound of meat, one carrot and three onions; that is all: go 

22 
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and tell the whole world that, if you like. Monsieur! *-~A man ol 
this sort was far gone. The whole world got itself supplied with 
anecdotes, for light laughter, for a certain theatrical interest, from 
these perversions and contortions of poor Jean Jacques. Alas, to 
him they were not laughing or theatrical; too real to him ! The con¬ 
tortions of a dying gladiator: the crowded amphitheatre looks-on 
with entertainment; but the gladiator is in agonies and dying. 

And yet this Rousseau, as we say, with his passionate appeals to 
Mothers, with his Contrat-social^ with his celebrations of NaturCi 
even of savage life in Nature, did once more touch upon Reality, 
struggle towards Reality ; was doing the function of a Prophet to his 
Time. As could, and as the Time could I Strangely through*all 
that defacement, degradation and almost madness, there is m the 
inmost heart of poor Ruus-^eau a spark of heavenly fire. Once more, 
out of the element of that withered mocking Philosophism, Scepticism 
and Persiflage, there has arisen in this man the ineradicable feeling 
and knowledge that this Life of ours is true; not a Scepticism, 
Theorem, or Persiflage, but a Fact, an awful Reality. Nature had 
made that revelation to him ; had ordered him to speak it out. He 
got it spoken out; if not well and clearly, then ill and dimly,—as 
clearly as he could. Nay what are all errors and perversities of bis, 
even those stealings of ribbons, aimless confused miseries and 
vagabondisms, if we will interpret them kindly, but the blinkard 
dazzlement and staggerings to and fro of a man sent on an errand he 
ts too weak for, by a path he cannot yet find ? Men are led by strange 
ways. One should have toleiance for a man, hope of him ; leave him 
to try yet what he will do. While life lasts, hope lasts for every man. 

Of Rousseau’s literary talents, greatly celebrated still among his 
countrymen, 1 do not say much. His Books, like himself, are what 1 
call unhealthy; not the good sort of Books. There is a sensuality in 
Rousseau. Combined with such an intellectual gift as his, it makes 
pictures of a certain gorgeous attractiveness: but they are not 
genuinely poetical. Not white sunlight: something a kind 

of rosepink, artificial bedizenment. It is frequent, or rather it is uni¬ 
versal, among the French since his time. Madame de StaSl has 
something of it; St. Pierre; and down onwards to the present 
astonishing convulsionary * Literature of Desperation,’ it is everywhere 
abundant. That same rosepink is not the right hue. Look at a 
Shakspeare, at a Goethe, even at a Walter Scott! He who has once 
seen into this, has seen the difference of the True from the Sham- 
True,'and will discriminate them ever afterwards. 

We had to observe in Johnson how much good a Prophet, under 
all disadvantages and disorganisations, can accomplish for the world. 
In Rousseau we are called to look rather at the fearful amount of evil 
which, under such disoTganisation, may accompany the good. 
Historically it is a most pregnant spectacle, that of Rousseau. 
Banished into Paris garrets, in the gloomy company of his own 
Thoughts and Necessities there; driven from post to pillar; fretted, 
exasperated till the heart of him went mad, he bad grown to Icet 
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deeply that the world was not his friend nor the world's law. It was 
expedient, if anywajr possible, that such a man should not have been 
set in flat hostility with the world. He could be cooped into garrets, 
laughed at as a maniac, left to starve like a wild-beast in his cage 
but he could not be hindered from setting the world on Are. The 
French Revolution found its Evangelist in Rousseau. His semi- 
delirious speculations on the miseries of civilised life, the preferability 
of the savage to the civilised, and suchlike, helped well to produce a 
whole delirium in France generally. True, you may well ask, What 
could the world, the governors of the world, do with such a man ? 
Difficult to say what the governors of the world could do with him ! 
What he'couid do with them is unhappily clear enough,-—a 
great many of them 1 Enough now of Rousseau. 

ItAvas a curious phenomenon, in'tbe withered, unbelieving, second¬ 
hand Eighteenth Century, that 9 f M.-Hero starting up, among the 
artificial pasteboard figures and productions, in the guise of a Robert 
Bums. Like a little well in the rocky dtifert places,—like a sudden 
splendour of Heaven in the artificial Vauxhall I People knew not 
what to make of it. They took it for a piece of the Vauxhall fire-work; 
alas, it let itself be so taken, though struggling half-blindly, as in 
bitterness of death, against that! PerMps no man had such a false 
reception from his fellow-men. Once nsbre a very wasteful life-drama 
was enacted under the sun. 

The tragedy of Burns’s life is known to all of you. Surely we may 
say, if discrepancy between place held and place merited constitute 
perverseness of lot for a man, no lot could be more perverse than 
Buzns’s. Among those secondhand acting-figures, mimes for most 
part, of the Eighteenth Century, once more a giant Original Man; 
one of those men who reach down to the perennial Deeps, who take 
rank with the Heroic among men : and he was born in a poor 
Ayrshire hut. The largest soul of all the British lands came among 
us in the shape of a hard-handed Scottish Peasant. His father, a poor 
toiling man, tiled various things; did not not succeed in any; was 
involved in continual difficulties. The Steward, Factor as the Scotch 
call him, used to send letters and threatenings, Burns says,‘which 
threw us all into tears.* The brave, hard-toiling, hard-suffering 
FaUier, his brave heroine of a wife; and those children, of whom 
Robert was one I In this Earth, so wide otherwise, no shelter for 
/Aem. The letters ‘ threw us all into tears :' figure it. The brave 
Father, 1 say always ;—a silent Hero and Poet; without whom the 
icm had never been a speaking one 1 Burns’s Schoolmaster came 
afterwards to London, learnt what good society was; but declares 
that in no meeting of men did he ever enjoy better discourse than at 
the hearth of this peasant. And his poor ‘ seven acres of nursery* 

g round,’—not that, nor the miserable patch of clay-farm, nor anything 
e tried to get a living by, would pros^r with him; he had a sore un¬ 
equal battle all his days. But he stood to it valiantly; a wise, faithful, 
unconquerable man ;^swaUowing-down how many sore sufierings 
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daily into silence; fighting like an unseen Hero,—nobody publishing 
newspaper paragraphs about his nobleness; voting pieces of plate to 
him 1 However, he was not io«it: nothing is lost. Robert is there; 
the outcome of him,—and indeed of many generations of such as him. 

This Bums appeared under every disadvantage; uninstructed, 
poor, bom only to hard manual toil; and writing, when it came to 
that, in a rustic special dialect, known only to a small province of ,the 
country he lived in. Had he written, even what he did write, in the 
general language of England, I doubt not he had already become 
universally recognised as being, or capable to be, one of our greatest 
men. That he should have tempted so many to penetrate through the 
rough husk of that dialect of his, is proof that there lay something far 
from common within it. He has gained a certain recognition, and is 
continuing to do so over all quarters of our wide Saxon world : where¬ 
soever a Saxon dialect is spoken, it begins to be understood, by 
personal inspection of this and the other, that one of the most con¬ 
siderable Saxon men of the Eighteenth Century was an Ayrshire 
Peasant named Robert Bums. Yes, 1 will say, here too was a pie'ce 
of the right Saxon stuff; strong as the Harz-rock, rooted in the 
depths of the world; rock, yet with wells of living softness in it! A 
wild impetuous whirlwind in passion and faculty slumbered quiet 
there; such heavenly melody dwelling in the heart of it A noble 
rough genuineness; homely, rustic, honest; true simplicity of 
strength ; with its lightning-fire, with its soft dewy pity ;—like the old 
Norse Thor, the Peasant-god I— 

Bums’s Brother Gilbert, a man of much sense and worth, has told 
me that Robert, in his young days, in spite of their hardship, was 
usually the gayest of speech; a fellow of infinite frolic, laughter, sense 
and heart; far pleasanter to hear there, stript cufiing peats in the bog, 
or suchlike, than he ever afterwards knew him. I can >vell believe it. 
This basis of mirth t^fond gaillard^ as old Marquis Mirabeau calls 
it), a primal-element of sunshine and joyfulness, coupled with his 
other deep and earnest qualities, is one of the most attractive 
characteristics of Bums. A large fund of hope dwells in him; spite 
of his tragical history, he is not a mourning man. He shakes his 
sorrows gallantly aside; bounds forth victorious over them. It is as 
the lion shaking ‘ dew-drops from his mane ; ’ as the swift-bounding 
horse, that laughs at the shaking of the spear.—But indeed, Hope, 
Mirth, of the sort like Burns’s, are they not the outcome properly of 
warm generous affection,—such as is the beginning of all to evety 
man ? 

You would think it strange if I called Burns the most gifted British 
soul we had in all that century of his: and yet I believe the day is 
coming when there will be little danger in saying so. His writings, 
all that he did under such obstructions, are onlv a poor fragment ot 
him. Professor Stewart remarked very justly, what indeed is true of 
all Poets good for much, that his poetry was not any particular 
faculty; but the general result of a naturally vigorous original mind 
expressing itself tbsl way. Bnms’s gifts, expressed in conversation, 
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are the theme of all that ever heard him. All kinds of : from the 
gracefulest utterances of courtesy, to the highest fire of passionate 
SMech; loud floods of mirth, son waitings m affection, laconic em¬ 
phasis, clear piercing insight; all was in him. Witty duchesses 
celebrate him as a man whose speech ‘ led them off their feet.* This 
is beautiful: but still more beautiful that which Mr. Lockhart has 
recorded, which I have more than once alluded to, How the waiters 
and ostlers at inns would get out of bed, and come crowding to hear 
this man speak 1 Waiters and ostlers :—^they too were men, and here 
was a man 1 I have heard much about his speech ; but one of the 
best things 1 ever heard of it was, last year, from a venerable gentle¬ 
man long familiar with him. That it was speech distinguished by 
always having something in it, “ He spoke rather little than much,” 
this old man told me ; “sat rather silent in those early days, as in the 
company of persons above him ; and always when he did speak, it 
was. to throw new light on the matter.’* 1 know not why any one 
should ever speak otherwise!—But if we look at his generm force of 
soul, his healthy robustness everyway, the rugged down-rightness, 
penetration, generous valour and manfulness that was in him,—where 
shall we readily find a better-gifted man ? 

Among the great men of the Eighteenth Century, 1 sometimes feel 
as if Bums might be found to resemble Mirabeau more than any 
other. They differ widely in vesture; yet look at them intrinsically. 
There is the same burly thick-necked strength of body as of soul;— 
built, in both cases, on what the old Marquis calls a fond gaillard. 
By nature, by course of breeding, indeed by nation, Mirabeau has 
much more of bluster; a noisy, forward, unresting man. But the 
characteristic of Mirabeau too is veracity and sense, power of true 
insightf superiority of vision The thing that he says is worth remem¬ 
bering. It is a flash of insight into some object or other; so do both 
these men speak. The same raging passions ; capable too in both of 
manifesting themselves as the tenderest noble affections. Wit, wild 
laughter, energy, directness, sincerity : these were in both. The types 
of the two men are not dissimilar. Bums too could have governed, 
debated in National Assemblies; politicised, as few could. Alas, the 
courage which had to exhibit itself in capture of smuggling schooners 
in the Solway Frith ; in keeping silence over so much, where no good 
speech, but only inarticulate rage was possible : this might nave 
bellowed forth Ushers de Br^zi and the like I had made itself 
visible to all men, in managing of kingdoms, in mling of great ever 
memorable epochs ! But they said to him reprovingly, his Official 
Superiors said, and wrote: ‘You are to work, not think.* Of your 
M<*/i>b>ijf-faculty, the greatest in this land, we have no need ; you 
are to guage beer there; for that only are ym wanted. Ve^ 
notable;—and worth mentioning, though we know what is to be said 
and answered 1 As if Thought, Power of Thinking, were not, at all 
times, in all places and situations of the world, precisely the thing 
that wof wanted. The fatal man, is he not always the wathinking 
man, the who cannot think and but only grope, and hallu- 
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cinate, and nv/jsee the natuie of the thing he woiks with? He mis* 
sees it, misAnltfj it as we say; takes it for one thing, and it is another 
thing,—and leaves him standing like a Futility there 1 He is the filial 
man: unutterably fatal, put in the high places of men.-^" Why com¬ 
plain of this ?” say some: Strength is mournfully denied its arena ; 
that was true from of old.” Doubtless; and the worse for the arena^ 
answer 1! Complaining profits little; stating of the truth may profit. 
That a Europe, with its French Revolution just breaking out, finds no 
need of a Bums except for gauging beer,—is a thing 1, for one, can¬ 
not rejoice at!— 

Once more we have to say here, that the chief quality of Bums is 
the sincerity of him. So in his Poetry, so in his life. The Song he 
sings is not of fantasticalities; it is of a thing felt, really there: the 
prime merit of this, as of all in him, and of his Life generally, is tfuth. 
^e Life of Bums is what we may call a great tragic sincerity. A sort 
of savage sincerity,—not cmel, far from that; but wild, wrestling 
naked mth the truth of things. In that sense, there is something of 
the savage in all great men. 

Hero-worship,—Odin, Bums ? Well; these men of Letters too wore 
not without a kind of Hero-worship; but what a strange condition 
has that got into now! The waiters and ostlers of Scotch inns, prying 
about the door, eager to catch any word that fell from Burns, were 
doing unconscious reverence to the Heroic. Johnson had his Boswell 
for worshipper. Rousseau had worshippers enough; princes calling 
on him in his mean garret; the great, the beauti^l doing reverence 
to the poor moonstruck man. For himself a most portentous con¬ 
tradiction ; the two ends of his life not to be brought into harmony. 
He sits at the tables of grandees; and has to copy music for his own 
living. He cannot even get his music copied. *^By dint of dining 
out,says he, ** 1 ran the risk of dying by starvation at home.” For 
bis worshippers too a most questionable thing: If doing Hero-worship 
well or badly be the test of vital wellbeing or illbeing to a generation, 
can we say that these generations are very first-rate ?—^And yet our 
heroic Men of Letters do teach, govern, are kings, priests, or what 
you like to call them; intrinsically there is no preventing it by any 
means whatever. The world has to obey him who thinks and sees in 
the world. The world can alter the manner of that; can either have 
it as blessed continuous summer sunshine, or as unblessed black 
thunder and tornado, with unspeakable difference of profit for the 
world! The manner of it is very alterable; the matter and fact of it 
is not alterable by any power under the sky. Light; or failing that, 
lightning: the world can take its choice. Not whether we odl an Odin 
prophet, priest, or what we call him; but whether we believe the 
word he tells us: there it all lies. If it be a true word, we shati, have 
to believe it: believing it, we shall have to do it. What fiame or wel¬ 
come we give him or u, is a point that concerns ourselves mainly. 
the ne.w Truth, new deeper revealing of the Secret of this Uttiverse {s 
verily of the nature of a message foom on high; and must and 
have itself obeyed.— 
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My last remark is on that notablest phasis of Burns’s history,-*his 
visit to Edinburgh. Often it seems to me as if his demeanour there 
were the highest proof he gave of what a fund of worth and genuine 
manhood was in him. If we think of it, few heavier burdens could be 
laid on the strength of a man. So sudden; all common Ltomsm^ 
which ruins innumerable men, was as nothing to this. It is as it 
Napoleon had been made a King of, not gradually, but at once from 
the Artillery Lieutenancy in the Regiment La F^re. Burns, still only 
inliis twenty-seventh year, is no longer even a ploughman; he is flying 
to the West Indies to escape disgrace and a jail. This month he is a 
ruined peasant, his wages seven pounds a year, and these gone from 
him : next month he is m the blaze of rank and beauty, handing down 
jewelled Duchesses to dinner; the cynosure of all eyes I Adversity is 
soihetimes hard upon a'man: but for one man who can stand pros¬ 
perity, there are a hundred that will stand adversity. 1 admire much 
the way in which Bums met all this. Perhaps no man one could 
poidt out, was ever so sorely tried, and so little forgot himself. 
Tranquil, unastonished; not abashed, not inflated, neither awkward¬ 
ness nor affectation : he feels that he there is the man Robert Burns \ 
that the ^ rank is but the guinea-stamp; ’ that the celebrity is but the 
candle-light, which will show what man, not in the least make him a 
better or other man ! Alas, it may readily, unless he look to it, make 
him a wofse man; a wretched inflated windbag,—inflated till he bursty 
and become a dead lion; for whom, as someone has said, ‘ there is no 
resurrection of the body; ’ worse than a living dog!—Burns is ad¬ 
mirable here. 

And yet, alas, as I have observed elsewhere, these Lionhunters 
were the ruin and death of Burns. It was they that rendered it im> 

E ossible for him to live! They gathered round him in his Farm; 

indered his industry ; no place was remote enough from them. He 
co^d not get his Lionism forgotten, honestly as he was disposed to 
do so. He falls into discontents, into miseries, faults; the world 
getting ever more desolate for him ; health, character, peace of mind 
all gone-solitary enough now. It is tragical to think of! These 
men ram** but to see him ; it was out of no sympathy with him, nor no 
hatred to him. They came to get a little amusement; they got their 
amusement;—and the Hero’s life went for it! 

Richter says, in the Island of Sumatra there is a kind of * Light- 
chafers,’ large Fire-flies, which people stick upon spits, and illu¬ 
minate the wa>s with at night. Persons of condition can thus travel 
with a pleasant radiance, which they much admire. Great honour to 
Uie Fira-flies I But—I— 
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[Friday, 22nd May, 1840] 

IHE HERO AS KING.—CROMWELL, NAPOLEON: MODERN 

• * REVOLUTIONISM. 

We come now to the last form of Heroism; that which we call 
Kingship. Hie Commander over Men ; he to whose will our wills 
are to be subordinated, and loyally surrender themselves, and find 
their welfare in doing so, may be reckoned the most important of 
Great Men. He is practically the summary for us of all the various 
figures of Heroism; Priest, Teacher, whatsoever of earthly or of 
spiritual dignity we can fancy to reside in a man, embodies itself here, 
to comnuLf^ over us, to furnish us with constant practical teaching, to 
tell us for the day and hour what we are to He is called Rex^ 
Regpilator, Roi: our own name is , still better ; King, Konning^ which 
means Can-ning, Able man. 

Numerous considerations, pointing towards deep, questionable, and 
Indeed unfathomable regions, present themselves here: on the most 
of which we must resolutely for the present forbear to speak at all. 
As Burke said that perhaps fair Trial fy Jury was the soul of 
Government, and that all legislation, administration, parliamentary 
debating, and the rest of it, went on, in ‘ order to bring twelve im¬ 
partial men into a ju^-box ; so, by much stronger reason, may I 
say here, that the finding of your Ableman and getting him invested 
with the symbols of ability^ with dignity, worship (wr//i-ship), royalty, 
kinghood, or whatever we call it, so that ^ may actually have room 
to guide according to his faculty of doing it,—is the business, well or 
ill accomplished, of all social procedure whatsoever in this world I 
Hustings-speeches, Parliamentary motions, Reform Bills, French 
Revolutions, all mean at heart this; or else nothing. Find in any 
country &e Ablest Man that exists there ; raise him to. the supreme 
place, and loyally reverence him: you have a perfect government for 
that country; no ballot-box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, con¬ 
stitution-building, or other machinery whatsoever can improve it a 
whit It is in the perfect state; an ideal country. Tht Ablest 
Man ; he means also the truest-hearted, iustest, the Noblest Man: what 
be itlls us to th must be precisely the wisest, fittest, that we could 
anywhere or anyhow learnthe thing which it will in idl ways 
beam us, with right loyal thankfulness, and nothing doubting, to 
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do! Our doing and life were then, so far as government could 
regulate it, well regulated; that were the ideal of constitutions. 

Alas, we know very well that Ideals can never be completely em¬ 
bodied in practice. Ideals must ever lie a very great wa^ off; and 
we will right thankfully content ourselves with any not intolerable 
approximation thereto 1 Let no man, as Schiller says, too querulously 
* oMasure by a scale of perfection the meagre product of reality * in 
this poor world of ours. We will esteem him no wise man; we w^ll 
esteem him a sickly, discontented, foolish man. And yet, on the 
odier hand, it is never to be forgotten that Ideals do exist; that if 
they be not approximated to at all, the whole matter goes to wreck 1 
Infallibly. No bricklayer builds a wall perfectly perpendicular, 
mathematically this is not possible ; a certain dfegree of perpendicu¬ 
larity suffices him; and he, like a good bricklayer, who must have 
done with his job, leaves it so. And yet if he sway too much from 
the perpendicular; above all, if he throw plummet and level qqite 
away from him, and pile brick on brick heedless, just as it comes to 
hand— I Such bricklayer, I think, is in a bad way. He has for¬ 
gotten himself; but thh Law of Gravitation does not forget to act on' 
him ; he and his wall rush-down into confused welter of ruin !— 

This is the history of all rebellions, French Revolutions, social 
explosions in ancient or modern times. You have put the too f/>zab]e 
Man at the head of affairs \ The too ignoble, unvaliant, fatuous man. 
You have forgotten that there is any rule, or natural necessity what¬ 
ever, of putting the Able Man there. Brick must lie on brick as it 
may and can. Unable Simulacrum of Ability, quack^ in a word, 
must adjust himself with quack, in all manner of administration of 
human things;—which accordingly lie unadministered, fermenting 
into unmeasured masses of failure, of indigent npsexy: in the out¬ 
ward, and in the inward or spiritual, miserable millions stretch-out the 
hand for their due supply, and it is not there. The ‘law of gravita¬ 
tion’ acts; Nature’s laws do none of them forget to act. The 
miserable millions burst-forth into Sansculottism, or some other sort 
of madness; bricks and bricklayer lie as a fatal chaos I— 

Much sorry stuff, written some hundred years ago or more, about 
the ‘Divine right of Kings,’ moulders unread now in the Public 
Libraries of this country. Far be it from us to disturb the calm 
process by which it is disappearing harmlessly from the earth, in those 
repositories I At the same time, not to let the immense rubbish go 
without leaving us, as it ought, some soul of it behind—1 will say 
that it did mean something; something true, which it is important for 
us and all men to keep in mind. To assert that in whatever man you 
chose to lay hold of (by this or the other plan of clutching at him), 
and clapt a round piece of metal on the head of, and called King,— 
there straightway came to reside a divine virtue^ so that he became a 
kind of gem, ana a Divinity inspired him with faculty and right to rule 
over you to all lengths : this,—what can we do wiu this but leave it 
to rot silently in the Public Libraries ? But I will say withal, and 
that is what these Divine-right men meant, Tliat in Kings, and in all 
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human Autboritiei^ and relations that men ^od-created can form 
among each other, there is verily either a Divine Right or else a 
Diabolic Wrong ; one or the other of these two! For it is false 
altc^ether, what the last Sceptical Century taught us, that this world 
is a steam-engine. There is a God in this world ; and a GodVsanc- 
tion, or else the violation of such, does look out from all ruling and 
obedience, from all moral acts of men. There is no act more moral 
between men than that of rule and obedience. Woe to him that 
claims obedience when it is not due ; woe to him that refuses it when 
it is ! God’s laws is in that, 1 say, however the Parchment-laws may 
run : there is a Divine Right or else a Diabolic Wrong at the heart 
of every claim that on^man makes upon another. 

*It can do none of us harm to reflect on this ; in all the relations of 
life it will concern us ; in Loyalty and Royalty, the highest of these. 
1 esteem the modem error, That all goes by self-interest and the 
checking and balancing of greedy knaveries, and that, in short, there 
is nothing divine whatever in the association of men, a ;till more 
despicable error, natural as it is to an unbelieving century, th in that 
of a ‘ divine right ’ in people Kings. 1 say. Find me the true 

Konning^ King, or Able-man, and he has a divine right over me. 
That we knew in some tolerable measure how to find him, and that all 
men were ready to acknowledge his divine right when found; this is 
precisely the healing which a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, 
seeking after 1 The true King, as guide of the practical, has ever 
something of the Pontiff in him,—guide of the spiritual, from which 
all practice has its rise. This too is a true saying, That the King is 
head of the Church. —But we will leave the Polemic stuff of a dead 
century to lie quiet on its bookshelves. 

Certainly it is a fearful business, that of having your Able-man to 
seek., and not knowing in what manner to proceed about it! That is 
the world’s sad predicament in these times of ours. They are times 
of revolution, and have long been. The bricklayer with his bricks, 
no longer heedful of plummet or the law of gravitation, have toppled, 
tumbled, and it all welters as we see 1 But the beginning of it was 
not the French Revolution ; that is rather the endy we can hope. It 
were truer to say, the beginning was three centuries farther back: in 
the Reformation of Luther. That the thing which still called itself 
Christian Church had become a Falsehood, and brazenly went about 
pretending to pardon men’s sins for metallic coined money, and to do 
much else which in the everlasting truth of Nature it did now mi do : 
here lay the vital malady. The inward being wrong, all outward went 
ever more and more wrong. Belief died away; all was Doubt, Dis¬ 
belief The builder cast away his plummet; said to himself, “ What 
ilb gravitation ? Brick lies on brick there! ” Alas, does it not still 
sound strange to many of us, the assertion that there is a God’s-truth 
in the business of ^od-created men; that all is not a kind of grimacei^ 
an * expediency,’ diplomacy, one knows not what 1—' 

From that first necessary assertion of Luther's, ** You, self-styled 
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Papa, you are no Father in God at all; you are—a Xlhimera, adiom 
I luow not how to name in polite language I ”—from that onwards to 
the shout which rose round Camille Desmoulins in the Palais-Royal, 
“ Aux armes! ” when the people had burst-up against all manner 01 
Chimeras,—I find a natural historical sequence. That shout too, so 
frightful, half-infernal, was a great matter. Once more the voice of 
awakened nations; starting confusedly, as out of nightmare, as out 
of death-sleep, into some dim feeling that Life was real; that God’s- 
world was not an expediency and diplomacy I Infernal;—^yes, sin e 
they would not have it otherwise. Infernal, since not celestial or 
terrestrial I Hollowness, insincerity has to cease ; sincerity of soi le 
sort has to begbi. Cost what it may, reigns of terror, horrors *of 
French Revolution or what else, we have to return to truth. Here 
is a Truth, as 1 said : a Truth clad in hellfire, since they would not 
but have it so !— 

A common theory among considerable parties of men in England 
and elsei^here used to be, that the French Nation had, in those days, 
as it were gone mad; that the French Revolution was a general act 
of insanity, a temporary conversion of France and large sections of 
the world into a kind of Bedlam. The Event had risen and raged ; 
but was a madness and nonentity,—gone now happily into the region 
of Dteams and the Picturesque 1—To such comfortable philosophers, 
the Three Days of July 1830 must have been a surprising phenomenon. 
Here is the French Nation risen again, in musketry and death- 
Mruggle, out shooting and being shot, to make that same mad 
French Revolution good I The sons and grandsons of those men, it 
would seem, persist in the enterprise: they do not disown it; they 
will have it made good; will have themselves shot, if it be not made 
good! To philosophers who had made-up their life system on that 
* madness’ quietus, no phenomenon could be more alarming. Poor 
Niebuhr, they say, the Prussian Professor and Historian, feU broken¬ 
hearted in consequence ; sickened, if we can believe it, and died of 
the Three Days! It was surely not a very heroic deathlittle better 
than Racine’s, dying because Louis Fourteenth looked sternly on him 
once. The world bad stood some considerable shocks, in its time; 
might have been expected to survive the Three Days too, and be 
found turning on its axis after even them! The Three Days told aU 
mortals that the old French Revolution, mad as it might look, was 
not a transitory ebullition of Bedlam, but a genuine piquet 01 this 
Earth where we all live; that it was verily a Fact, and that the world 
in general would do well everywhere to regard it as such. 

Truly, without the French Revolution, one would not know what 
to make of an age like this at all. We will hail the Fren^ Revolu¬ 
tion, as shipwrecked mariners might the sternest rode, in a wwld 
otherwise aU of baseless sea and waves. A true Apocalypse, though 
a terrible one, to this false withered artificial time; testifying once 
more that Nature is preiem&tmal ; if not divine^ then diabolic; that 
Semblance is not Reality; that it has to beconm Reality, or the would 
will take file under it,—turn tl into what it is, namely Noihing I 
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Plaubibilit}^ has ended; empty Routine has ended; much has ended 
This^ as with a Trump of Doom, has been proclaimed jto all men. 
They are the wisest who will learn the soonest. Long confused 
generations before it be learned ; peace impossible till it be! The 
earnest man, surroundeiJ, as ever^ with a world of inconsistencies! can 
await patiently, patiently strive to do his work, in the midst of that. 
Sentence of Death is w'ritten down in Heaven against all that; 
sentence of Death is now proclaimed on the Earth against it: this 
he with his eyes may see. And surely, I should say, considering the 
other side of the matter, what enormous difficulties lie there, and 
how fast, fearfully fast, in all countries, the inexorable demand for 
solution of them is pressing on,—he may easily find other work tc 
do than labouring in the Sansculottic province at this time of day ! 

To me, in these circumstances, that of * Hero-worship ’ becomes a 
fact, inexpressibly precious ; the most solacing fact one sees in the 
world at present. There is an everlasting hope in it for the manage¬ 
ment of the world. . Had all traditions, arrangements, creeds, 
societies that men ever instituted, sunk away, this would remain. 
The certainty of Heroes being sent us; our fhculty, our necessity, 
to reverence Heroes when sent: it shines like a polestar through 
smoke-clouds, dust-clouds, and all manner of down-rushing and 
conflagration. 

Hero-worship would have sounded very strange to those workers 
and fighters m the French Revolulion. Not reverence for Great 
Men; not any hope or belief, or even wish, that Great Men could 
again ^pear in tne world ! Nature, turned into a * Machine,’ was 
as if effete now; could not any longer produce Great Men i—1 can 
tell her, she may give*up the trade altogether, then ; we cannot do 
without Great Men!—but neither have I any quarrel with that of 

* Liberty and Equality; ’ with the faith that, wise great men being 
impossible, a level immensity of foolish small men would suffice. It 
was a natural faith then and there. “ Liberty and Equality; no 
Authority needed any longer. Hero-worship, reverence for such 
Authorities, has proved false, is itself a falsehood; no more of it! 
We have liad such forgeries^ we will now trust nothing. So many 
base plated coins passing in the market, the belief has now become 
common that no gold any longer exists,—and even that we can do 
very well without gold ! ” 1 find this, among other things, in that 
universal cry of Liberty and Equality; and find it very natural, 
matters then stood. 

And yet surely it is but the transition from false to true. Con¬ 
sidered as the whole truth, it is false altogetherthe product of 
entire sceptical blindness, as yet only struggling to see. Hero- 
worship exists forever, and everywhere : not Loyalty alone y it extends 
from divine adoration down tc the lowest practical regions of life. 

* Bending before men,* if it is not to be a mere empty gnmace, better 
dispensed with than practised, is Hero-worship,—a recognition that 
there does dwell in that presence of our brother something divine; 
diat;hvery creau^ man, as Novalis said, is a * revelation in the Flesh.’ 
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They were Poets too, that devised aU those graceful courtesies which 
make life noble ! Courtesy is not a falsefadod or grimace ; it need 
not be such. And Loyalty, religious Worship itself, aie still possible i 
nay still inevitable. 

May we not say, moreover, while so many of our late Heroes have 
worked rather as revolutionary men, that nevertheless every Great 
Man, every genuine man, is by the nature of him a son of Order, 
not of Disorder? It is a tragical position for a true man Jo work in 
revolutions. He seems an anarchist; and indeed a painful element 
of anarchy does encumber him at every step,—him to whose whole 
soul anarchy is hostile, hateful. His mission is Order; every man’s 
is. He is here to make what was disorderly, chaotic, into a thing 
ruled, regular. He is the missionary of Order. Is not all work of 
man in this world a making of Order f The carpenter finds rough 
trees ; shapes them, constrains them into square fitness, into purpose 
and use. We all are born enemies of Disorder ; it is tragical for us 
all to be concerned in image-breaking and down-pulling: for the 
Great Man, more a man than we, it is doubly tragical. 

Thus too all human things, maddest French Sansculottisms, do and 
must work towards Order. I say, there is not a man in them, raging 
in the thickest of the madness, but is impelled withal, at all moments, 
towards Order. His very life means that; Disorder is dissolution, 
death. No chaos but it seeks a centre to revolve round. While man 
is man, some Cromwell or Napoleon is the necessary finish of a 
Sansculottism.—Curious : in those days when Hero-worship was the 
most incredible thing to every one, how it does come-out nevertheless, 
and assert itself practically, in a way which all have to credit. 
Divine rights take it on the great scale, is found to mean divine might 
withal! While old false Formulas are getting trampled everywhere 
into destruction, new genuine Substances unexpectedly unfold them¬ 
selves indestructible. In rebellious ages, when Kingship itself seems 
dead and abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step-forth again as Kings. 
The history of these men is what we have now to look at, as our last 
phasis of Heroism. The old ages are brought back to us; the 
manner in which Kings were made, and Kingship itself first took rise, 
is again exhibited in the history of these Two. 

We have had many civil-wars in England; wars of Red and White 
Roses, wars of Simon de Montfort; wars enough, which are not very 
memorable. But that war of the Puritans has a significance whicn 
belongs to no one of the others. Trusting to your candour, which 
will suggest on the other side what I have not room to say, I will call 
it a section once more of that great universal war which auone makes* 
up the true History of the World,—the war of Belief against Un¬ 
belief! The struggle of men intent on the real essence of things, 
against men intent on the semblances and forms of things. The 
Puritans, to many, seem mere savage Iconoclasts, fierce destroyers 
of Forms; but it were more just to call them haters of untrue Forms. 
1 hope we know how to respect Laud and his King as well as them. 
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Poor Laud seems to me to havis been weak and ilLstarred, not dis¬ 
honest ; an unfortunate Pedant rather than anything worse. His 
'Dreams’ and superstitions, at which they laugh so, have an 
affectionate, lovable kind of character. He is like a College-Tutor, 
whose whole world is forms, College-rules ; whose notion is that these 
are the life and safety of the world. He is placed suddenly, with that 
unalterable luckless notion of his, at the head not of a College but of 
a Nation, to regulate the most complex deep-reaching interests ef 
men. He thinks they ought to go by the old decent reflations; 
nay that their salvation will lie in extending and improving these. 
Like a weak man, he drives with spasmodic vehemence towards his 
purpose; cramps himself to it, heeding no voice of prudence, no 
cr^of pity: He will have his College-rules obeyed by his Collegians ; 
that first; and till that, nothing. He is an ill-starred Pedant, as 1 
said. He would have it the world was a College of that kind, and 
the‘World was not that. Alas, was not his doom stern enough ^ 
Whatever wrongs he did, were they not all frightfully avenged on 
him? 

It is meritorious to insist on forms ; Religion and all else naturally 
clothes Itself in forms. Everywhere the formed world is the only 
habitable one. The naked formlessness of Puritanism is not the 
thing I praise in the Puritans ; it is the thing 1 pity,—praising only 
the spirit which had rendered that inevitable ! All substances clothe 
themselves in forms: but there are suitable true forms, and then 
there are untrue unsuitable. As the briefest definition, one might 
say. Forms which round a substance, if we rightly understand 
that, will correspond to the real nature and purport of it, will be true,, 
good j forms which are consciously put round a substance, bad. 1 
invite you to reflect on this. It distinguishes true from false in 
Ceremonial Form, earnest solemnity from empty pageant, in all 
human things. 

There must be a veracity, a natural spontaneity in forms. In the 
commonest meeting of men, a person making, what we call, 'set 
* speeches,’ is not he an offence ? In the mere drawing-room, whatso¬ 
ever courtesies you see to be grimaces, prompted by no spontaneous 
reality within, are a thing you wish to get away from. But suppose 
now It were some matter of vital concernment, some transcenaent 
matter (as Divine Worship is), about which your whole soul, struck 
dumb with its excess of feeling, knew not how to form itself into 
utterance at all, and preferred formless silence to any utterance there 
possible,—what should we say of a man coming forward to represent 
or utter it for you in the way of. upholsterer-mummery ? Such a 
man-:—lot him depart swiftly, if he love himself 1 You have lost your 
only son; are mute, struck down, without even tears; an importunate 
man importunately offers to celebrate Funeral Games for him in the 
manner of the Greeks I Such mummery is not only not to be 
accepted,—^it is hateful, unendurable. It is what the old Prophets 
called' Idolatry,’ worshipping of hollow shows j what all earnest men 
do and wUl reject. "Wt can partly imderstand what those poor 
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Puritaat meant- Laud dedicating that St. Catherine Creed's Churchy 
in the manner we have it descrbed; with his multiplied ceremonial 
bowings gesticulations, exclamations; surely it is rather the rigorous 
formal Pedant^ intent on his * College-rules,* than the earnest Prophet, 
intent on the essence of the matter! 

Puritanism found such forms insupportable; trampled on such 
forms t—we have to excuse it for saying, No form at ml rather than 
jhch! It stood preaching in its bare pulpit, with nothi^ bat the 
' Dible in its hand. Nay, a man preaching from his earnest souiinio 
the earnest souls of men: is not this virtually the essence of all 
Churches whatsoever? The nakedest, savagest, reality I say, is 
preferable to any semblance, however dignified. Besides, it will 
clothe itself with due semblance by and by, if it be real. No fear of 
that; actually no fear at all. Given the living many there will be 
found clothes for him ; he will find himself dolhcs. But the suit-of- 
clothes pretending that it is both clothes and man— I—We cannot 
^fight the French’ by three-hundred-thousand red uniforms; there 
must be men in the inside of them 1 Semblance, I assert, must 
actually not divorce itself from Reality. If Semblance do,—why 
then there must be men found to rebel against Semblance, for it has 
become a lie I These two Antagonisms at war here, in the case of 
Laud and the Puritans, are as old nearly as the world. They went 
to fierce battle over England in that age ; and fougfat-out their 
confused controversy to a certain length, with many results for all 
of us. 

In the age which directly followed that of the Puritans, their cause 
. or themselves were little likely to have justice done them. Charles 
Second and his Rochesters were not the kind of men you would set to 
judge what the worth or meaning of such men mjgbt have been. Th at 
there could be any faith or truth in the life of a man, was what these 
poor Rochesters, and the age they ushered-in, had forgotten. 
Puritanism was hung on gibbets,—like the bones of the leading 
Puritans. Its work nevertheless went on accomplishing itself. AU 
true work of a man, luing the author of it on what gibbet >xru like^ 
must and will accomplish itself. We have our Hahas-Co^us^ our 
free Representation of the people; acknowledgment, wide as the 
world, that all men are, or else mus^ shall, and will become, what we 
call free men ;—men with their life grounded on reality and 
not on tradition, which has become unjust and a chimera 1 This in 
part, and much besides this, was the work of the Puritans. 

And indeed, as these things became gradually manifest, the 
character of the Puritans began to clear itself. Their memories were, 
one after another, taken down from the gibbet; nay a certain portion 
of them are now, in these days, as good as canonised. Eliot, 
Hampden. Pym, nay Ludlow, Hutchinson, Vane himself, am ad* 
mitted to be a kind of Heroes; political Conscript Fathers, to whom . 
in no small degree we owe what makes us a free England: it would 
not be safe for anybody to designate these men as wicked. Few 
Puritans of note but irc their apologists- somewhere, asd hava & 
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certun reverence paid them by earnest men. One Puritan, I think, 
and almost he alone, our poor Cromwell, seems to hang yet on the 
gibbet, and find no hearty apologist anywhere. Him neither saint not 
sinner will acquit of great wickedness. A man of ability, infinite 
talent, courage, and so forth: but he betrayed the Cause. Selfish 
ambition, dishonesty, duplicity; a fierce, coarse, hypocritical Tartufe; 
turning all that noble Struggle for constitutional Liberty into a sorry 
farce played for his own benefit: this and worse is the character they 
give of Cromwell. And then there come contrasts with Washington 
and others; above all, with these noble Pyms and Hampdens, whose 
noble work he stole for himself, and ruined into a futility and de¬ 
formity. 

'Hiis view of Cromwell seems to me the not unnatural product of a 
centu^ like the Eighteenth. As we said of the Valet, so of the 
Sceptic: He does not know a Hero when he sees him! The Valet 
expected purple mantles, gilt sceptres, body-guards and flourishes ot 
trumpets : the Sceptic of the Eighteenth century looks for regulated 
respectable Formulas,' Principles,’ or what ehe he may call them ; a 
style of speech and conduct which has got to seem ‘respectable,’ 
which can plead for itself in a handsome articulate manner, and gain 
the suffrages of an enlightened sceptical Eighteenth century 1 It is, at 
bottom, the same thing that both the Valet and he expect: the 
garnitures of some acknowledged royalty, which then they will ac¬ 
knowledge ! The King coming to, them in the rugged «/iformulistic 
state shall be no King. 

For my own share, far be it from me to say or insinuate a word of 
disparagement against such characters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym; 
whom I believe to have been right worthy and useful men. I have 
read diligently what books and documents about them 1 could come 
at;—^with the honestest wish to admire, to love and worship them 
like Heroes; but I am sorry to say, if the real truth must be told, 
with very indifferent success 1 At bottom, 1 found that it would not 
do. They are very noble men, these; step along in their stately 
way, with their measured euphemisms, philosophies, parliamentary 
eloquences, Ship-moneys, Monarchies of Man ; a most constitutional, 
unblamable, dignified set of men. But the heart remains cold before 
them ; the fancy alone endeavours to get-up some worship of them. 
What man’s heart does, in reality, break-forth into any fire of 
brothm'ly love for these men ? They are become dreadfully dull men! 
One br^dcs-down often enough in the constitutional eloquence of the 
admirable Pym, with his ‘ seventhly and lastly.’ You find that it may 
be the admirablest thing in the world, but that it is heavy,—^heavy as 
lead, barren as brick-clay ; that, in a word, for you there is little or 
noting now surviving there I One leaves all these Nobilities stand -1 
ing in Uteir niches of honour: the rugged outcast Cromwell, he is the > 
man of them aU in whom one still finds human stuff, The great 
savage Baresark i he could write no euphemistic Monarmy of Man} 
did act speak, did not work with glib regularity; had no stra^ht story 
to tdl lor hlinseU anywhere. But he stood bare, not cased is euphe- 
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mistic coat-of-mail; he grappled like a gianti face to face, heart to 
heart, with the naked truth of things 1 That, after all, is the sort of 
man for one. I plead guilty to valuing such a man beyond all other 
sorts of men. Smooth-shaven Respectabilities not a few one finds, that 
are not good for much. Small thanks to a man for keeping his hands 
clean^ who would not touch the work but with gloves on! 

« Neither, on the whole, does this constitutional tolerance of,the 
Eighteenth century for the other happier Puritans seem la be a very 
great matter, One might say, it is but a piece of Formulism and 
Scepticism, like the rest. They tell us, It was a sorrowful thing to 
consider that the foundation of our English Liberties should have 
been laid by * Superstition.' These Puritans came forward with 
Calvanistic incredible Creeds, Anti-Laudisms, Westminster Con¬ 
fessions ; demanding, chiefly of all, that they should have liberty to 
worship in their own way. Liberty to tax themselves : that was the 
thing they should have demanded I It was Superstition^ Fanaticism, 
disgraceful ignorance of Constitutional Philosophy to insist on the 
other thing!—Liberty to tax oneself? Not to pay-out money from 
your pocket except on reason shown? No century, I think, but a 
mther barren one would have fixed on that as the first right of man ! 
1 should say, on the contrary, A just man will generally have better 
cause than money in what shape soever, before deciding to revolt 
against his Government. Ours is a most confused world; in which a 
good man will be thankful to see any kind of Government maintain 
Itself in a not insupportable manner: and here in England, to this 
hour, if he is not ready to pay a great many taxes which he can see 
very small reason in, it will not go well with him, I think 1 He must 
try some other climate than this. Taxgatherer ? Money ? He will say: 
“Take my money, since you can^ and it is so desirable to you ; take 
it—and take yourself away with it; and leave me alone to my work 
here. I am still here ; can still work, after all the money you have 
taken from me I" But if they come to him, and say, “Acknowledge a 
Lie ; pretend to say you are worshipping God, when you are not doing 
it: believe not the thing that you find true, but the thing that 1 find 
or pretend to find true I" He will answer : “ No ; by God’s help, no' 
'Vou may take my purse ; but 1 cannot have my moral Self annihi 
lated. The purse is any Highwayman’s who might meet me with a 
loaded pistol: but the Self is mine and God my Maker’s ; it is not 
yours *, and I will resist you to the death, and revolt against you, and, 
on the whole, front all manner of extremities, accusations and con¬ 
fusions, in defence of that! ” 

Really, it seems to me the one reason which could justify revolting, 
this of the Puritans. It has been the soul of all just revolts among 
men. Not Hunger alone produced even the French Revolution; no, 
but the feeling of the insupportable all-pervading Faisef^ed which 
had now embodied itself in Hunger, in universal material Scarcity 
and Nonentity, and thereby become indisputably false in the eyes A 
^1 We will leave the Eighteenth century with its *Uberty lo tax 
I ts elf .* We will not astonish ourselves that the meaning of euch men 
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IS the Puritans remained dim to it. To men who believe in no reality 
at all, how shall a retd human soul, the intenfsest of all realities, as it 
were the Voice of this world's Maker still speaking to wr,—be intelli¬ 
gible ? What it cannot reduce into constitutional doctrines relative to 
* taxing,* or other the like material interest, gross, palpable to the 
sense, such a century will needs reject as an amorphous heap of rub¬ 
bish. Hampdens, Pyms and Ship-money will be the theme of much 
constitutional eloquence, striving to be fervid;—which will glitter, if 
not as hr^does, then as ice does : and the irreducible Cromwell will 
remain a chaotic mass of ‘ madness,’ ‘ hypocrisy,’ and much else. 

From of old, 1 will confess, this theory of Cromwell’s falsity has 
beeQ incredible to me. .Nay 1 cannot believe the like, of any Great 
Man whatever. Multitudes of Great Men figure in History as false 
selfish men ; but if we will consider it, they are but figures for us, un¬ 
intelligible shadows ; we do not see into them as men that could have 
existed at all. A superficial unbelieving generation only, with no eye 
but for the surfaces and semblances of things, could form such 
notions of Great Men. Can a gteat soul be possible without a con¬ 
science in it, the essence of all real souls, great or small?—No, we 
cannot figure Cromwell as a Falsity and Fatuity ; the longer I study 
him and his career, 1 believe this the less. Why should we ? There 
is no evidence of it. Is it not strange that, after all the mountains of 
calumny this man has been subject to, after being represented as the 
very prince of liars, who never, or hardly ever, spoke truth, but 
always some cunning counterfeit of truth, there should not yet have 
been one falsehood brought clearly home to him ? A prince of liars, 
and no lie spoken by him. Not one that 1 could yet get sight of. It 
is like Pocockc asking Grotius, Where is your p^oof of Mahomet’s 
Pigeon? No proof I —Let us leave all these calumnious chimeias, as 
chimeras ought to be left. They are not portraits of the man; they 
are distract^ phantasms of him, the joint product of hatred and 
darkness. 

Looking at the man’s life with our own eyes, it seems to me, a veiy 
different hypothesis suggests itself. What little we know of his 
earlier obscure yeats, distorted as it has come down to us, does it not 
all betoken an earnest, hearty, sincere kind of man I His nervous, 
melancholic temperament indicates rather a seriousness too deep fur 
him. You remember that story of his having a vision of the Evil 
Spirit, predicting that he would be Sovereign of England, and so 
forth. In broad daylight, some huge White Spectre, which he took 
to be the Devil, with preternatural monitions of some sort, shews 
itself tp him : the Royalists made immense babble about it; but apart 
from their speculations, we can suppose this story of the Spectre to 
be true. Then there are afterwards those hypochondriacal visions: 
the Doctor sent for; Oliver imagining that ‘ the steeple of Hunting¬ 
don was about to tumble on him.’ Such an excitable deep-feeling 
nature, in that ragged stubborn bulk of his ; in other words, a luul of 
such mtemitjt such sensibility, with all its strength 1 
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The young Oliver is sent to study Law ; fallsj for a little period, 
into some of the dissipations of youth; but if so, speedily repents, 
abandons all this: not much above twenty, he is married, settled as 
an altogether grave and quiet man. * He pays>back what money he 
had won at gambling,'--he does not think any gain of that kind could 
be really his. It is very interesting, very natural, this * conversion,' as 
they well name it; this awakening of a great true soul from the 
worldly slough, to see into the awful truth of things;—to see that 
Time and its shows all rested on Eternity, and this poor Earth of 
ours was the threshold either of Heaven or of Hell 1 Oliver’s life at 
Ely, as a sober industrious Farmer, is it not altogether as that of a 
true and devout man ? He has renounced the world and its ways; its 
prizes are not the thing that can enrich him. He tills the earthy he 
reads his Bible; daily assembles his servants round him to worship 
God. He comforts persecuted ministers, is fond of preachen ; nay 
can himself preach,—exhorts his neighbours to be wise, to redeem the 
time. In all this what * hypocrisy,’ 'ambition,’ ‘ cant,’ or other falsity? 
The man’s hopes, I do believe, were fixed on the other Higher World; 
his aim to get well thither^ by walking well through his humble coune 
in this world. He courts no notice: what could notice here do for him ? 
'Ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.' It is striking, too, how he 
comes-out once into public view; he, since no other is willing to 
come : in resistance to a public grievance. I mean, in that matter of 
the Bedford Fens. No one else will go to law with Authority; there* 
fore he will. That matter once settled, he returns back into obscurity, 
to his Bible and his Plough. 'Gain influence'? His influence is the 
most legitimate; derived from personal knowledge of him, as a just, 
religious, reasonable and determined man. In this way he has lived 
till past forty; old age is now in view of him, apd the earnest portal 
of Death ana Eternity; it was at this point that he suddenly became 
* ambitious'! 1 do not interpret his Parliamentary missibn in that 
way! 

His successes in Parliament, his successes through the war, are 
honest successes of a brave man; who has more resolution in the 
heart of him, more light in the head of him than other men. His 
prayers to God ; his spoken thanks to the (rod of Victory, who had 
preserved him safe, and carried Him forward so far, through the 
furious clash of a world all set in conflict, through desperate* 
looking envelopments at Dunbar; through the death-hail of so many 
battles ; mercy after mercy ; to the ‘ crowning mercy' of Worcester 
Fight: all this is good and genuine for a deep-hearted Calvitttstic 
Cromwell Only to vain unbelieving Cavaliers, worshipping not God 
but their own ' lovelocks,' frivolities and formalities, living quitip apart 
from contemplations of God, living without God in the world, nem it 
seem hypocriticaL 

Nor will his participation in the King’s death involve hltn In. 
erndemnaiion with us. It is a stem business killing of a King I But 
if you once go to war with him, it lies thoro ; this and nU else lies 
^ there. Once at war, you have made wager nf battle with him i it is 
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he to die, or else you. Reconciliation is problematic; may be pos¬ 
sible, or, &r more likely, is impossible. It is now pretty generally 
admitted that the Parliament, having vanquished Charles First, had 
no way of making any tenable arrangement with him. The large 
Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of the Independents, were 
most anxious to do so ; anxious indeed as for their own existence; but 
it.could not be. The unhappy Charles, in those final Hampton-Court 
negotiations, shows himself as a man fatally incapable of being dealt 
with. A man who, once for all, could not and would not understand:-^ 
whose thought did not in any measure represent to him the real fact of 
the matter; nay worse, whose word did not at all represent his 
thought We may say this of him without cruelty, with deep pity 
rather : but it is true ai\,d undeniable. Forsaken there of all but the 
name of Kingship, he still, finding himself treated with outward respect 
as a King, fancied that he might play>off party against party, and 
smuggle himself into his old power by deceiving both. Alas, they 
both discovered^ that he was deceiving them. A man whose word will 
not inform you at all what he means or will do, is not a man you can 
bargain with. You must get out of that man’s way, or put him out of 
yours 1 The Presbyterians, in their despair, weie still for believing 
Charles, though found false, unbelievable again and again. Not so 
Cromwell: “ For all our fighting,” says he, we are to have a little 
bit of paper?” No 1— 

In fact, everywhere we have to note the decisive practical eye of this 
man; how he drives towards the practical and practicable; has a 
genuine insight into what is fact. Such an intellect, I maintain, does 
not belong to a false man ; the false man sees false shows, plausi¬ 
bilities, expediences : the true man is needed to discern even practical 
tiruth. Cromwell’s advice about the Parliament’s Army, early in the 
contest, How they were to dismiss their city-tapsters, flimsy riotous 
peisons, and choose substantial yeomen, whose heart was in the work, 
to be soldiers for them: this is advice by a man who saw* Fact 
answers, if you see into Fact! Cromwell’s Ironsides were the em¬ 
bodiment of this insight of his; men fearing God ; and without any 
other fear. No more conclusively genuine set of fighters ever trod the 
soil of England, or of any other land. 

Neither will we blame greatly that word of Cromwell’s to them; 
which was so blamed: ” If the King should meet me in battle, I 
would kill the King.” Why not ? These words were spoken to men 
who stood as before a Higher than Kings. They had set more than 
their own lives on the cast The Parliament may call it, in official 
language, a fighting ^for the King; ’ but we, for our share, cannot 
uadferstand that. To us it is no dilettante work, no sleek officiality; 
it is ^eer rough death and earnest. They have brought it to the caitin|;* 
forUi of War; horrid internecine fi^ht, man grappling with man in 
fire-eyed rage,—^the infernal element in man call^ forth« to try it by 
thatl I>a that therefore; since that is the thing to be done.— 
The successes of Cromwell seem to me a very natural thing 1 
Since he wis HQi shot in battle, they weie an inevitable Uung. 
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That such a man, with the eye to see, with the heart to date, ahou'd 
advance, from post to post, from victory to victory, till the Huntingdon 
Farmer became, by whatever name you might call him, the acknew* 
ledged Strongest Man in England, virtually the King of England, 
requires no magic to explain it!— 

Truly it is a sad thing for a people, as for a man, to fall into Scepticism, 
into dilettantism, insincerity ; not to know a Sincerity when they see 
it. For this world, and for all worlds, what corse is so fatal? The 
heart lying dead, the eye cannot see. What intellect remains is 
merely the vulpine intellect. That a true King be sent them is of 
small use ; they do not know him when sent They say scornfully, Is 
this your King ? The Hero wastes his heroic faculty in bootless 
contradiction from the unworthy; and can accomplish little.^ For 
himself he does accomplish a heroic life, which is much, which is all; 
but for the world he accomplishes comparatively nothing. The wild 
rude Sincerity, direct from Nature, is not glib in answering from the 
witness-box : in your small-debt pie-pow^ court, he is scouted as a 
counterfeit The vulpine intellect ' detects ’ him. For being a man 
worth any thousand men, the response your Knox, your Cromwell 
gets, is an argument for two centuries whether he was a man at all. 
God's greatest gift to this Earth is sneeringly dung away. The 
miraculous talisman is a paltry plated coin not ht to pass in the shops 
as a common guinea. 

Lamentable this! 1 say, this must be remedied. Till this be 
remedied in some measure, there is nothing remedied. * IVetect 
quack' ? Yes do, for Heaven’s sake; but know withal the men that 
are to be trusted 1 Till we know that, what is all our knowledge ; how 
shall we even so much as * detect' ? For the vulpjpe sharpness, which 
considers itself to be knowledge, and * detects* in that fashion, is far 
mistaken. Dupes indeed are many : but, of all dupes, there is none 
so fatally situated he who lives in undue terror of being duped. 
The world does exist; the world has truth in it, or it would nut 
exist I First recognise what is true, we shall iken discern what is 
&lse ; and properly never till then. 

* Know the men that are to be trusted : * alas, this is yet, in these 
days, very far from us. The sincere alone can recognise sincerity. 
Not a Hero only is needed, but a world fit for him; a world not of 
Valets ;—^the Hero comes sdmost in vain to it otherwise 1 Yes, it is far 
from us : but it must come; thank God, it is visibly coming. Till it do 
come, what have we ? Ballot-boxes, suffrages, French Revolutions i — 
if we are as Valets, and do not know the Hero when we see him, what 
good are all these ? A heroic Cromwell comes; and for a hundred- 
and-fifty years he cannot have a vote from us. Why, the insincere, 
unbelieving world is the natural property of the Quack, and of the 
Father of quacks and quackeries 1 Misery, confusion, unveracity are 
alone possible there. By ballot-boxes we alter the figure of ouf 
Quack; hut the substance of him continues. The Vsdet-World hea to 
be governed by the Sham-Hero, by the King merely dressed in King* 
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gear. It is his; he is its I In brief, one of two things: We shall 
either leaxn to Imow a Hero, a true Governor and Captain, somewhat 
better, when we see him; or else go on to be forever governed by the 
Unheroic;—^had we ballot-boxes clattering at every street-comer, 
there were no remedy in these. 

Poor Cromwell,—^great Cromwell! The inarticulate Prophet; 
Prqphet who could not speak. Rude, confused, struggling to utter 
himself, with his savage depth, with his wild sincerity ; and he looked 
so strange, among the elegant Euphemisms, dainty little Falklands, 
didactic Chillingworths, diplomatic Clarendons 1 Consider him. An 
outer hull of chaotic confusion, visions of the Devil, nervous dreams, 
almost semi-madness ; and yet such a clear determinate man’s-energy 
woiking in the heart of that. A kind of chaotic man. The ray as of 
pure starlight and fire, working in such an element of boundless 
hypochondria, t^»formed black of darkness 1 And yet withal this 
hypochondria, what was it but the very greatness of the man ? The 
depth and tenderness of his wild affections : the quantity of sympathy he 
had with things,—the quantity of insight he would yet get into the 
heart of tlungs, the mastery he would yet get over things i this 
was his hypochondria. The man’s misery, as man’s misery always 
does, came of his greatness. Samuel Johnson too is that kind 
of man, Sorrow-stricken, half-distracted; the wide element of 
mournful Hack enveloping him,—wide as the world. It is the 
character of a prophetic man ; a man with his whole soul seeing, and 
strugglin|: to see. 

On this ground, too, I explain to myself Cromwell’s reputed 
confusion of speech. To himself the internal meaning was sun- 
clear ; but the material with which he was to clothe it in utterance was 
not there. He had lived silent; a great unnamed sea of Thought 
round him all his days ; and m his way of life little call to attempt 
naming or uttering that. With his sharp power of vision, resolute 
power of action, I doubt not he could have learned to write Books 
withal, and speak fluently enoughhe did harder things than writing 
of Books. This kind of man is precisely he who is fit for doing m^- 
fiilly aU things you will set him on doing. Intellect is not speaking 
and logicising; it is seeing and ascertaining. Virtue, Vir-ius, man¬ 
hood, ^m’-hood, is not fair-spoken immaculate regularity; it is first 
of all, what the Germans well name it, Tugend {Taugend, dowATi% or 
Z>Mr^A-tiness), Courage and the Faculty :o do. This basis of the 
matter Cromwell had m him. 

One understands moreover how, though he could not speak in 
Parliament, he might preach, rhapsodic preaching; above all, 
how he might be great in extempore prayer. These are the 
free out-pouring utterances of what is in the heart: method is not 
required in them; warmth, depth, sincerity are all that is required. 
Cromwell’s habit of prayer is a notable feature of him, AU his great 
enterprises were commenced with prayer. In dark inextricable-looking 
difi^ties, his Officers and he used to assemble, and pray alternately, 
for hours, for days, tUl some delin'te resolution rose among them, 
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soir.e ' door of hope,' as they would name it, disclose itself. Consider 
that. In tears, in fervent prayers, and cries to the great God, to have 
pity on them, to make His light shine before them. They, armed 
Soldiers of Christ, as they felt themselves to be; a little band of 
Christian Brother^ who had drawn the sword against a great black 
devouring world not Christian, but Mammonish, Develish,—they cried 
to God in their straits, in their extreme need, not to forsake the Cause 
that was His. The light which now rose upon them,—how could a 
human soul, by any means at all, get better light ? Was not the pur¬ 
pose so formed like to be precisely the best, wisest, the one to be 
followed without hesitation any more? To them it was as the shining 
of Heaven’s own Splendour in the waste-howling darkness ; the Pillar 
of Fire by night, Uiat was to guide them on their desolate perilous way. 
Was it not such ? Can a man’s soul, to this hour, get guidance* by 
any other method than intrinsically by that same,—devout prostration 
of the earnest struggling soul before the Highest, the Giver of all 
Light; be such prayers spoken, articulate, or be it a voiceless, inarti¬ 
culate one ? There is no other method. * Hypocrisy ’ ? One begins 
to b^ weary of all that. They who call it so, have no right to 
speak on such matters. They never formed a purpose, what 
one can call a purpose. They went about balancing expediences, 
plausibilities; gathering votes, advices ; they never were alone with 
the truth of a thing at all.—Cromwell’s prayers were likely to be 
* eloquent,’and much more than that. His was the heart of a man 
who could pray. 

But indeed his actual Speeches, I apprehend, were not nearly so 
ineloquent, incondite as they look. We find he was, what all speakers 
aim to be, an impressive speaker, even in Parliament; one who, from 
the first, had weight. With that rude passionate voice of his, he was 
always understock to mean something, and men Wished to know what. 
He (lisregarded eloquence, nay despised and disliked it; spoke always 
without premeditation of the words he was to use. ^ The Reporters, 
too, in those days seem to have been singularly candid ; and to have 
given the Printer precisely what they found on their own notepaper. 
And withal, what a strange proof is it of ^ Cromwell’s being the pre¬ 
meditative ever-calculating hypocrite, acting a play before the world. 
That to the last he took no more charge of his Speeches I How came 
he not to study his words a little, before Hinging them out to the 
public ? If the words were true words, they coulcT be left to shift for 
ftiemselves. 

But with regard to Cromwell’s * lying,* we will make one remark. 
This, I suppose, or something like this^ to have been the nature di it. 

parties found themselves deceived in him; each party understood 
him to bo meaning Diis. beard him even say so, and oehold he turns* 
out to have been meamng that/ He was, cry they, the chief liars.' 
But now, intrinsically, is not all this the inevitalue fortune^, not a 
Cslse man in su^ tim^ but simply of a superior man ? Such a man 
must have reticences in him. If he walk wearing bis heart vypon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at, his Journey will not extend far? ’Inerc ia 
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no use for any man’s taking-up bis abode in a bouse built of glals. 
A man always is to be bimself the judge how much of his mind be 
will show to other men; even to those he would have work along 
witb him. There are impertinent inquiries made : your rule is to 
leave the inquirer f/»informed on that matter ; not, if you can help it, 
mmnformed, but precisely as dark as he was ! This, could one hit 
the right phrase of response, is what the wise and faithful man would 
sum to answer in such a case. 

Cromwell, no doubt of it, spoke often in the dialect of small 
subaltern parties; uttered to them a part of his mind. Each little 
party thought him all its own. Hence their rage, one and all, to find 
nim not of their party, but of his own party ? Was it his blame ? 
Aball seasons of his history he must have felt, among such people, 
how, if he explained to them the deeper insight he had, they must 
either have shuddered aghast at it, or believing it, their own little 
compact hypothesis must have gone wholly to wreck. They could 
not have worked in his province any more; nay perhaps they could 
not now have worked in their own province. It is the inevitable 
position of a great man among small men. Small men, most active, 
useful, are to be seen everywhere, whose whole activity depends on 
some conviction which to you is palpably a limited one ; imperfect, 
what we call an error. But would it be a kindness always, is it a 
duty always or often, to disturb them in that ? Many a man, doing 
loud work in the world, stands only on some thin traditicnality, con¬ 
ventionality ; to him indubitable,* to you incredible: break that 
beneath him, he sinks to endless depths ! “ 1 mi^ht have my hand 
full of truth,” said Fontcnelle, “and open only my little finger.” 

And if this be the fact even in matters of doctime, how much more 
in all departments of practice I He that cannot withal keep his 
mind to himself cannot practise any considerable thing whatever. 
And we call it * dissimulation,’ all this I What would you think of 
calling the general of an army a dissembler because he did not tdl 
every corporal and private soldier, who pleased to put the question, 
what his thoughts were about everything?—Cromwell, I should rather 
say, managed all this in a manner we must admire for its perfection. 
An endless vortex of such questioning ’ corporals ’ rolled confusedly 
round him through his whole course ; whom he did answer. It must 
have been as a great true-seeing man that he managed this too. Not 
one proved falsehood, as I said; not one 1 Of what man that ever 
wound himself through such a coil of things will you say so much?— 

But in fact there are two errors, widely prevalent, which pervert 
to the very basis our juilgments formed about such men as Crom¬ 
well ; about their * ambition,’ ’ falsity,’ and such like. The first is 
what 1 might call substituting the £oai of their career for the course 
and starting-point of it. The vulgar Historian of a Cromwell fancies 
*hat be had determined on being Protector of England, at the time 
When be was ploughing the marshlands of Cambrid^shire. His 
careei lay all mapped out: a program of the whole draiua i which he 
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then step by step dramatically unfolded, with all manner of cunning, 
deceptive dramaturgy, as he went on,—the hollow, scheming 
or Play-actor, that he was; This is a radical perversion ; ail but 
universal in such cases. And think for an instant how different the 
fact is 1 How much does one of us foresee of his own life ? Short 
way ahead of us it is all dim ; an n^nwound skein of possibilities, of 
apprehensions, attemptabilities, vague-looming hopes. This Cromwell 
had not his life lying all in that fashion of Program, which he needed 
then, with that unfathomable cunning of his, only to enact dra¬ 
matically scene after scene ! Not so. We see it so ; but to him it 
was in no measure so. What absurdities would fall away of them 
selves, were this one undeniable fact kept honestly in view by History I 
Historians indeed will tell you that they do keep it in view ;—but look 
whether such is practically the fact! Vulgar History, as in this 
Cromwell’s case, omits it altogether; even the best kinds of History 
only remember it now and then. To remember it duly with rigorous 
perfection, as in the fact it stood, requires indeed a rare faculty; rare, 
nay impossible. A very Shakspeare for faculty; or more than Shak- 
speare; who could enact a brother man’s biography, see with the' 
brother man’s eyes at all points of his course what things he saw; in 
short, know his course and him, as few * Historians ’ are like to do. 
Half or more of all the thick-plied perversions which distort our 
image of Cromwell, will disappear, if we honestly so much as try to 
represent them so; in sequence, as they were ; not in the lump, as 
they are thrown-down before us. ^ 

But a second error, which I think the generality commit, refers to 
this same * ambition ’ itself. We exaggerate the ambition of Great 
Men ; we mistake what the nature of it is. Great Men are not 
ambitious in that sense ; he is a^ small poor ma^ that is ambitious 
so. Examine the man who lives in misery because he does not shine 
above other men ; who goes about producing himself, pruriently 
anxious about his gifts and claims ; struggling to force eveiybody, as 
it were begging everybody for God's sake, to acknowledge him a 
great man, and set him over the heads of men ! Such a creatore is 
among the wretchedest sights seen under this sun. A ^eat man t 
A poor morbid prurient empty man; htter for the ward of a hospital, 
than for a throne among men. 1 advise you to keep-out of his way. 
He cannot walk on quiet paths ; unless you will look at him, wonder 
at him, write paragraphs about him, he cannot live. It is the empti^ 
ness of the man, not his greatness. Because there is a nothing in 
himseU^ he hungers and thirsts that you would find something in him. 
In good truth, f believe no great man, not so much as a ge>ibine man 
who had health and real substance in him of whatever magnitude, 
was evei much tormented in this way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do him to he 'noticed*by 
noisy crowds of people ? Q>d his Maker already noticed him ? He, 
Cromwell, was alreaay there ; no notice would make him other than 
he air^dy was. Till his hair was grown gray; and Life from the 
downhill slope was all seen to be linuted, not infinite but finite, axui 
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an a measurable matter how it vent,—he had been content to plough 
the ground, and read his Bible. He in his old days could not support 
it any longer, without selling himself to Falsehood, that he might 
ride in gilt carriages to Whitehall, and have clerks with bundles of 
papers haunting him, ** Decide this, decide that,’’ which in utmost 
sorrow of heart no man can perfectly decide ! What could gilt car¬ 
riages do for this man? From of old, was there not in his life a 
weight of meaning, a terror and a splendour as of Heaven itself? 
His existence there as man set him beyond the need of gilding. 
Death, Judgment, and Eternity : these already lay as the background 
of whatsoever he thought or did. All his life lay begirt as in a sea 
of nameless Thoughts, which no speech of a mortal could name. 
Gbd’s Word, as the Piftitan prophets of that time had read it: this 
was great, and all else was little to him. To call such a man * am¬ 
bitious,* to figure him as the prurient windbag described above, seems 
to me the poorest solecism. Such a man will say ; “ Keep your gilt 
carriages and huzzaing mobs, keep your red-tape clerks, your influen- 
tialities, your important businesses. Leave me alone, leave me alone s 
there is too muck of life in me already! *’ Old Samuel Johnson, the 
greatest soul in England in his day, was not ambitious. * Corsica 
Boswell’ daunted at public shows with printed ribbons round his hat; 
but the great old Samuel stayed at home. The world-wide soul 
wrapt-up in its thoughts, in its sorrows;—what could paradings, and 
ribbons in the hat, do for it ? 

Ah yes, I will say again : The great silent men! Looking round on 
the noisy inanity of the world, words with little meaning, actions with 
little worth, one loves to reflect on the great Empire of Silence. The 
noble silent men, scattered here and there, each in his depart¬ 
ment ; silently thinking, silently working; whom no Morning News¬ 
paper makes mention of! They are the salt of the Earth. A country 
that has none or few of these is in a bad way. Like a forest which 
had no roots; which had all turned into leaves and boughs \—which 
must soon wither and be no forest. Woe for us if we had nothing 
but what we can show, or speak. Silence, the g^reat Empire of 
Silence: higher than the stars; deeper than the Kingdoms of Death 1 
It alone is great; all else is small.—1 hope we English will long 
maintain our grand talent pour le silence. Let others that cannot do 
without standing on barrel-heads, to spout, and be seen of all the 
market-place, cultivate speech exclusively,—become a most green 
forest without roots ? Solomon says. There is a time to speak; but 
also a time to keep silence. Of some great silent Samuel, not urged 
to writing, as old Samuel Johnson says he was, by want of nwney, 
and nothing other, one might ask, Why do you not too get up and 
speak; promulgate your system, found your sect ? ” “ Truly,” he will 
answer, “ I am continent of my thought hitherto; I happily have yet 
had the ability to keep it in me, no compulsion strong enough to 
speak it My ‘ system ’ is not for promulgation first of all; it is for 
servile myself to live by. That is the great pufpose of it to me. 
And then the * honour ’ i Alas, yesbut as Cato sud of the statue : 
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So many statues in diat Forum of yours, may it not be better if they 
ask, Where is Cato’s statue f than say, There it is ” 1—^ 

But now, by way of counterpoise to this of silence, let me say that 
there are two kinds of ambition : one wholly blamable, the other laud* 
able and inevitable. Nature has provided that die great silent 
Samuel shall not be silent too long. The selfish wish to shine over 
let it be accounted altogether poor and miserable. * Seekest 
thou great things, seek them not: ’ this is most true. And yet, I say, 
there is an irrepressible tendency in every man to develop himself 
according to the magnitude which Nature has made him of; to speak 
out, to act out, what Nature has laid in him. This is proper, fit, 
inevitable; nay, it is a duty, and even the summary of duties for a 
man. The meaning of life here on earth might be defined as oon- 
sisting in this : To unfold your sei/f to work what thing you have the 
faculty for. It is a necessity for the human being, the first law of our 
existence. Coleridge beautifully remarks that the infant learns to 
speak by this necessity It feels.—We will say therefore: To decide 
about ambition, whether it is bad or not, you have two things to taKe 
into view. Not the coveting of the place alone, but the fitness of the 
man for the place withal: that is the question. Perhaps the place 
was kts ; perhaps he bad a natural right, and even obligation, to seek 
the place ! Mirabeau’s ambition to ^ Prime Minister, how shall we 
blame it. if he were ’ the only man in Fiance that could have done 
any good there ’ ? Hopefuller perhaps had he not so clearly felt how 
much good he could do ! But a poor Necker, who could do no good, 
and had even felt that he could do none, yet sitting broken-hearted 
because they had flung him out, and he was now quit of it, well might 
Gibbon mourn over him.—Nature, I say, has provided amply that the 
silent great man shall strive to sp^k withal: too ;tmply, ]:ather 1 
Fancy, for example, you had revealed to the brave old Samuel 
Johnson, in his shrouded-up existence, that it was possible for him to 
do a priceless divine work for his country and the whole world. That 
the perfect Heavenly Law might be made Law on this Earth; that 
the prayer he prayed daily, * Thy kingdom come,’ was at length to be 
fulfilled 1 If you had convince his judgment of this ; that it was 
possible, practicable; that he the mournful silent Samuel was 
called to take part in it 1 Would not the whole soul of the man have 
fiained-up into a divine clearness, into noble utterance and deter¬ 
mination to act; casting all sorrows and misgivings under his feet, 
counting all affliction and contradiction small,—the whole dark ele¬ 
ment of his existence blazing into articulate radiance of light aund 
lightning ? It were a true ambition this I And think now how it 
actually was with Cromwell. From of old, the sufiferings of God’s 
Church, true zealous Preachers of the truth fiung into dungeons, 
whipt, set on pillories, their ears cropt-off, God’s Gospel-cause trodden 
under foot of the unworthy: all this had lain heavy on his soul. 
Long years he had looked upoo'it, in silence, in prayer; seeing no 
lewedy on Earth; trusting well that a remedy in Heaven’s gnooness 
would. come, 7 -that such a course was falsci tt&iust, and could not Ust 
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forever. And now behold the dawn of it; after twelve yoArs silent 
waiting, all England stirs itself; there is to be once more a Parlia¬ 
ment, the Right will get a voice for itself: inexpressible well-grounded 
hope has come again into the Earth. Was not such a Parliament 
worth being a member of? Cromwell threw down his ploughs, and 
hastened thither. He spoke there,—rugged bursts of earnestness, of 
a self-seen truth, where we get a glimpse of them. He worked there; 
he4bughtand strove, like a strong true giant of a man, through cannon- 
tumult and all else,—on and on, till the Cause triumphed^ its once so 
formidable enemies all swept from before it, and the dawn of hope 
had become clear light of victory and certainty. That hit stood there 
as the strongest soul of England, the undisputed Hero of all England, 
—what of this? It was possible that the Law of Christ’s Gospel 
could now establish itself in the world ! The Theocracy which John 
Knox in his pulpit might dream of as a ’ devout imagination,’ this 
practical man, experienced in the whole chaos of most rough practice, 
dared to consider as capable of being realised. I'hose that were 
highest in Christ’s Church, the devoutest wisest men, were to rule the 
land : in some considerable degree, it might be so, and should be so. 
Was it not true., God’s truth ? And if true, was it it not then the very 
thing to do ? The strongest practical intellect in England dared to 
answer, Yes ! This I call a noble true purpose ; is it not, in its own 
dialect, the noblest that could enter into the heart of Statesman or 
man ? For a Knox to take it up was soniclhing ; but for a Cromwell, 
with his great sound sense and expeVience of what ou* world — 
History, I think, shows it only this once in such a degree. 1 account 
it the culminating point of Protestantism; the most heroic phasis 
that * Faith in the Bible.’ was appointed to exhibit here below. Fancy 
it: that it were made manifest to one of us, how we could make the 
Right supremely victoiious over the Wrong, and all that we had 
longed and prayed for, as the highest good to England and all lands, 
an attainable fact! 

Well, I must say, the vulpine intellert, with its knowingness, its 
alertness and expertness in ‘detecting hypocrites,’ seems to me a 
rather sorry business We have had but one such Statesman in Eng¬ 
land : one man, that 1 can get sight of, who ever had in the heart of 
him any such purpose at all. One man, in the course of fifteen- 
hundred years ; and this was his welcome, lie had adherents by the 
hundred or the ten; opponents by the million. Had England rallied 
aU round him,—England might have been a Christian land! As it is, 
vulpine knowingness sits yet at its hopeless problem, * Given a world 
of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from their united action ;*—how 
cumbrous a problem, you may see in Chanceiy Law-Courts, and some 
other places 1 >Till at length, by Heaven's Just anger, but also by 
Heaven's great grace, the matter begins to stagnate; and this ptciblem 

is becoming to all men a palpably hopeless one.— 

* 

But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes; Hume, and a 
nmUittide following him, come upon me here with an admission that 
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Cromwell was sincere at first; a sincere 'Fanatic' at first, bat 
gradually became a 'Hypocrite' as things opened round him. This 
of the Fanatic-Hypocrite is Hume’s theory of it; extensively applied 
since,—^to Mahomet and many others. Think of it seriously, you will 
find something in it; not much, not all, very far from all. Sincere hero 
hearts do not sink in this miserable manner. The Sun flmgs-forth 
impunities, gets balefully incrusted with spots; but it does not quench 
itself, and become no Sun at all, but a mass of Darkness 1 I will 
venture to say that such never befell a great deep Cromwell; 1 think, 
never. Nature’s own lion-hearted Son; Antaeus-like, his strength is 
got by touching the Earthy his Mother; lift him up from the Earth, 
lift him up into Hypocrisy, Inanity, his strength is gone. We will not 
assert that Cromwell was an immaculate man ; that he fell into no 
faults, no insincerities among the rest. He was no dilettante pro¬ 
fessor of 'perfections,’ 'immaculate conducts.’ He was a rugged 
Orson, rending his rough way through actual true work ^—doubtless 
with many a fall therein, Insincerities, faults, very many faults daily 
and hourly: it was too well known to him; known to God and hipni! 
The Sun was dimmed many a time; but the Sun had not himself 
grown a Dimness. Cromwell’s last words, as he lay waiting for death, 
are those of a Christian heroic man. Broken prayers to God, that He 
would judge him, He since man could not, in justice yet in pity. They 
are most touching words. He breathed-out his wild great soul, its 
toils and sins all ended now, into the presence of his Maker, in this 
manner. 

1, for one, will not call the man a Hypocrite 1 Hypocrite, mummer, 
the life of him a mere theatricality; empty barren quack, hungry for 
the shouts of mobs ? The man had made obscurity do very well for 
him till his head was gray; and now he was, >here as he stood re¬ 
cognised unblamed, the virtual King of England. Cannot a man do 
without King’s Coaches and Cloaks? Is it such a blessedness to 
have clerks forever pestering you with bundles of papers in red tape ? 
A simple Diocletian prefers planting of cabbages; a George Washm^- 
ington, no very immeasurable man, does the like. One would say, it 
is what any genuine man could do ; and would do. The instant his 
real work were out in the matter of Kingship,—away with it! 

Let us remark, meanwhile, how indispensable everywhere a King 
is, in all movements of men. It is strikingly shewn, in this very War, 
what becomes of men when they cannot nnd a Chief Man, and their 
enemies can. The Scotch Nation was all but unanimous in Puri¬ 
tanism ; zealous and of one mind about it, as in this English cmd of 
the Island was always far from being the case. But there was no 
great Cromwell among them; poor tremulous, hesitating, diplomatic 
Argyles and such like ; none of them had a heart true enougn for the 
trut^ or durst commit himself to the truth. They had no le^er; and 
the scattered Cavalier part^ in that country had one: Montrose, the 
noblest of all the Cavaliers; an accomplished, gallant-hearted, 
splendid man; what one may call the Hero-Cavalier. Wdl, look at 
it: on the one hand subjects without a Ki^ ; on the other a King 
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without subjects! T^e subjects without King can do nothing; the 
subjectless King can do something. This Montrose, with a handAil ot 
Irish or Highland savages, few of them so much as guns in their 
hands, dashes at the drilled Puritan armies like a wild whirlwind; 
sweeps them, time after time, some five times over, from the field 
before him. He was at one period, for a short while, master of aU 
Scotland. One man ; but he was a man : a million zealous men, but 
without the one; they against him were powerless ! Perhaps of all 
the' persons in that Puritan struggle, from first to last, the single 
indispensable one was verily Cromwell. To see and dare, and decide; 
to be a fixed pillar in the welter of uncertainty;—a King among 
them, whether they called him so or nut. 

• 

Pfecisely here, however, lies the rub for Cromwell. His other pro¬ 
ceedings have all found advocates, and stand generally justified ; but 
this dismissal of the Rump Parliament and assumption of the Pro¬ 
tectorship, IS what no one can pardon him. He had fairly grown to 
be King in England ; Chief Man of the victorious party in England ’ 
but it seems he could not do without the King’s Cloak, and sold him¬ 
self to perdition in order to get it. Let us see a little how this was. 

England, Scotland, Iieland, all lying now subdued at the feet ot 
the Puritan Pailiament, the practical question arose. What was to be 
done with it? How will you govern these Nations, which Providence 
in a wondrous way has given up to your disposal ? Clearly those 
hundred surviving members of the Long Parliament, who sit there as 
supreme authority, cannoi continue forever to sit. What is to be 
done?—It was a question which theoretical constitutional-builders 
may find easy to answer ; but to Ciomwell, looking there into the real 
practical facts of it, there could be none more complicated. He asked 
of the Parliament, Wh.at it was they would decide upon? It was for 
the Parliament to say Yet the Soldiers too, however contrary to 
Formula, they who had purchased this victory with their blood, it 
seemed to them that they also should have something to say in it! 
We will not “For all our fighting have nothing but a little piece of 
paper.” We understand that the Law of God’s Gospel, to which He 
through us has given the victory, shall establish itself, or try to 
establish itself, in this land! 

For three years, Cromwell says, this question had been sounded ill 
the ears of the Parliament. They could make no answer ; nothing 
but talk, tallc Perhaps it lies in the nature of the parliamentai-y 
bodies ; perhaps no Parliament could In such case make any answer 
but even that of talk, talk! Nevertheless the question must and 
shall be answered. You sixty men there, becoming fast odious, even 
despicable, to the whole nation, whom the nation already call Rump 
Parliament, you cannot continue to sit there ; who or what then is to 
follow? ' Free Parliament,’ right of Election, Constitutional Formulas 
of one sort or the other,—the thing is a hungry Fact coming on us, 
which we must answer or be devoured by it 1 And who are you that 
ptau of Constitutional Formulas, rights of Parliament ? You have 

24 
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had to kill your King, to make Pride's Purges, to e]q»el and banish by 
the law of the stronger whosoever would not let your Cause prosper: 
there are but fifty or three-score xA you teft there, debating tn tnese 
days. Tell us what we shall do; not in' the way of Formula, but 
practicable Fact t 

How they did finally answer, remains obscure to this day. The 
diligent Godwin himself admits that he cannot make it out. The 
likeliest is, Uiat this poor Parliament still would not, and indeed could 
not dissolve and disperse : that when it came to the point of actually 
dispersing, they again, for the tenth or twentieth time, adjourned it,— 
and Cromwell’s patience failed him. But we will take the favour- 
ablest hypothesis ever started for the Parliament; the favourablest, 
though 1 oelievc it is not the true one, but too favourable. According 
to this version : At the uttermost crisis, when Cromwell and hts 
officers were met on the one hand, and the fifty or sixty Rump 
Members on the other, it was suddenly told Cromwell that the Sump 
in its despair was answering in a very singular way; that in their 
splenetic envious despair, to keep out the Army at least, these men 
were hurrying through the House a kind of Reform Bill,—Parliament 
to be chosen by the whole of England; equable electoral division 
into districts; free suffrage, and the rest of it! A very questionable^ 
or indeed for them an unquestionable thing. Reform Bill, free 
suffrage of Englishmen ? Why, the Royalists themselves, silenced 
indeed but not exterminated, perhaps Kmnumher us ; the great 
numerical majority of England was always indifferent to our Cause, 
merely looked at it and submitted to it. It is in weight and force, 
not by counting of heads, that we are the majority ! And now with 
your Formulas and Reform Bills, the whole matter, sorely won by 
our swords, shall again launch itself to sea; become a mere hope, 
and likelihood, small even as a likelihood ? And it is not a likeli¬ 
hood ; it is a certainty, which we have won by God’s strength and 
our own right hands, and do now hold here. Cromwell walked down 
to these refractory Members ; interrupted them in that rapid speed 
of their Reform Bill;—ordered them to begone, and talk there no 
more.—Can we not forgive him? Can we not understand him? 
John Milton, who looked on it all near at hand, could applaud him. 
The Reality had swept the Formulas away before it. I fancy, most 
men who were reaUties in England might see into the necessity of 
that. 

The strong daring man, therefore, has set all manner of Ffirmulas 
and logical superficialities against him; has dared to appeal to tho 
genuine Fact of this England, Whether it will support him or not ? 
It is curious to see how be struggles to govern in some constitutkmal 
way; find some Parliament to support him; but cannot. His first 
Parliament, the one thc^ call Batebones’s Parliament, is, so to speak, 
a CmvuocaHcn ef the Notables. From all quarters of England the. 
leading Ministers and chief Puritan Officials nominate the men ntost 
dtstin^ishcd by religious reputation, influence and attachment to the 
true Cause i these are assembled to shape-out a plan They sanctioned 
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what was past; shaped as they could what was to come. They were 
scornfully calti^ Barebone^s Parliament ; the man’s name, it seems, 
was not Bfmebenes, but Barbone,—a ^ood enough man. Nor was it 
a Mst, their work; it was a most serious reality,—a trial on the part 
of these Puritan Notables how far the Law of Christ could become 
the Law of this England. There were men of sense among them, 
men of some quality ; men of deep piety 1 suppose the most of them 
were. They failed, it seems, and broke-down endeavouring to reform 
the Court of Chancery 1 They appointed Cromwell Protector, and 
went their ways. 

The second Parliament, chosen by the rule these Notables had 
fixed upon, did assemble, and worked;—but got, before long, into 
bottomless questions a$ to the Protector’s as to ‘ usurpation,’ 
and so forth; and had at the earliest legal day to be dismissed 
Cromwell’s concluding Speech to these men is a remarkable one. 
Most rude, diaotic, aU his Speeches are; but most earnest-looking. 
You would say, it was a sincere helpless man; not used to speak the 
‘great inorganic thought of him, but to act it rather ! A helplessness 
of utterance, in such bursting fulness of meaning. He talks much 
about * births of Providence: ’ All these changes, so many victories 
and events, were not forethoughts, and theatrical contrivances of 
men, of me of of men: it is blind blasphemers that will persist in 
calling them so! He insists with a heavy sulphurous wrathful 
emphasis on this. As he well might. As if a Cromwell in that dark 
huge game he had been playing, the world wholly thrown into chaos 
round him, had foreseen it all, and played it all off like a precontrived 
puppetshow by wood and wire! These things were forseen by no 
man, he says ; no man could tell what a day would bring forth : they 
were * births of Providence,’ God’s finger guided us on, and we came 
at last to clear height of victory, God’s Cause triumphant in these 
Nations ; and you as a Parliament could assemble together, and say 
in what manner all this could be or^amsedt reduced into rational 
feasibility among the affairs of men. You were to help with your 
wise council in doing that. You have had such an opportunity as 
no Parliament in England ever had.” Christ’s Law, the Right and 
. True, was to be in some measure made the Law of this land. In 
place of that, you have got into your idle pedantries, constitution- 
^lUities botton^ess cavillings and questionings about written laws for 
, my coming here ;—and would send the whole matter in Chaos again, 
because I have no Notary’s parchment, but only God’s voice from the 
^ttle-whirlwind, for being President among you! That op^rtunity 
it gone ; and we know not when it will return. You have had your 
constitutional Logic; and Mammon’s Law, not Christ’s Law, rules 
^ in diis ^nd. God be judge between you and me !” There are 
his final words to them : Take your constitution-formulas in your 
band; and 1 my i^funnal struggles, purposes, realities, and acts; 
and ** God be judge between you and me i — 

We said above v/hat shapeless, involved chaotic things the printed 
Speeches Cromwell ivre. Wilfully ambiguous, ttninieUigible, say 
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the ino>i: a hypocrite shrouding himself in confused Jesuit jargon ! 
To me they do not seem so. 1 will say rather, they afforded the first 
glimpses I could ever get into the reality of this Cromwell, nay into 
the possibility of him. Try to believe that he means something, 
search lovmply what they may be; you will find a real speech lying 
imprisoned in these broken rude tortuous utterances; a meaning in 
the great heart of this inarticulate man ! You will, for the first time, 
begin to see that be was a man ; not an enigmatic chimer^ unintel* 
iigible to you, incredible to you. The Histories and Biographies 
written of this Cromwell, written in shallow sceptical generations that 
could not know or conceive of a deep believing man, are far more 
obscure than Cromwell’s Speeches. You look through them only into 
the infinite vague of Black and the Inane. ‘ Heats and Jealou^es,* 
says Lord Clarendon himself: *■ heats and jealousies,' mere crabbed 
whims, theories and crotchets ; these induced slow sober quiet 
Englishmen to lay down their ploughs and work; and fly into red 
fuiy of confused war against the best-conditioned of Kings! Tty if 
you can find that true. Scepticism writing about Belief may have 
great gifts ; but it is really ultra vtres there. It is Blindness laying- 
down the Laws of Optics.— 

Cromwell’s third Parliament split on the same rock as his second. 
Ever the constitutional Formula: How cdjsi^ you there? Show us 
some Notary parchment! Blind pedants :—“ Why surely the same 
power which makes you a Parliament, that, and something more, 
made me a Protector I ” If my Piotectorship is nothing, what in the 
name of wonder is your Fariiamenteership, a reflex and creation of 
that ?— 

Parliaments having failed, there remained nothing but fihe way of 
Despotism. Military Dictators, each with his ^district, to coerce the 
Royalist and other gainsayers, to govern them, if not by act of Parlia¬ 
ment then by the sword. Formula shall not carry it, while the Reality 
IS here! I will go on, protecting oppressed Protestants abroad, 
appointing just judges, wise managers, at home, cherishing true 
Gospel ministers ; doing the best 1 can to make England a Christian 
England, greater than old Rome, the Queen of Protestant Christianity} 
I, since you Mill not help me ; I while God leaves me life I—^Why did 
he not give it up; retire into obscurity again, since the Law would 
not acknowledge him?* cry^ several. That is where they mistake. 
For him there was no giving of it upl Prime Ministers have 
governed countries, Pitt, Pomb^al, Choiseul; and their word was a 
law while it hcl 1: but this Prime Minister was one that could not 
resigned, j^t him once resign, Charles Stuart and the Cavaliers 
waited to kill him; to kill the Cause and him. Once embarked, there 
is no retreat, no return. This Prime Minister could retire no-whither 
except into his tomb. 

One is sorry for Cromwell in his old days. His complaint is in¬ 
cessant of the heavy burden Providence hM laid on him. Heavy; 
which he must bear till death. Old Colonel Hutcheson, as his wue 
abates it, Hutcheson, his old battle-mate, coming to see him on some 
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indispensable business, much a^tnst his will.—-Cromwell 'follows 
him to the door,’ in a most fraternal, domestic, conciliatory style; 
begs that he would be reconciled to him, his old brother in arms; 
says how much it grieves him to be misunderstood, deserted by true 
feiiow-soldiers, dear to him from of old : the rigorous Hutcheson, 
cased in his Republican formula, sullenly goes his way.—And the 
man’s head now white ; his strong arm growing weary with its long 
work 1 I think always too of his poor Mother, now very old, living 
in that Palace of his ; a right brave woman ; as indeed they lived all 
an honest God-fearing Household there : if she heard a shot go off, 
she thought it was her son killed. He had to come to her at 
least once a day, that she might see with her own eyes that he was 
yetf living. The poor bid Mother 1—What had this man gained ; 
what had he gained ? He had a life of sore strife and toil, to hts last 
day. Fame, ambition, place in History? His dead body was hung 
in chains ; * his ‘ place in History,'—place in History forsooth 1—has 
been a place of ignominy, accusation, blackness and disgrace ; and 
here, this day, who knows if it is not rash in me to be among the 
first that ever ventured to pronounce him not a knave and liar, but a 
genuinely honest man I Peace to him. Did he not, in spite of all, 
accomplish much for us ? We walk smoothly over bis great rough 
heroic life ; step-over his body sunk in the ditch there. We need 
not spurn it. as we step on it!—Let the Hero rest. It was not to 
nten^s judgment that he appealed;.nor have men judged him very 
well. ' 

Precisely a century and a year after this of Puritanism had got 
itself hushed-up into decent composure, and its results made smooth, 
in i688, there broke-out a far deeper explosion, much more difficult to 
hush-up, known to all mortals, and like to be long known, by the 
name of French Revolution. It is properly the third and fi*4al act of 
Protestanism ; the explosive confused return of mankind to Reality 
and Fact, now that they were perishing of Semblance and Sham. We 
call our English Puritanism the second act: Well then, the Bible is 
true : let us go by the Bible 1 ” ‘‘ In Church,” said Luther ; “ in Church 
and State,” said Cromwell, “ let us go by what actually is God’s Truth.’ 
Men have to return to reality; they cannot live on semblance. The 
French Revolution or third act, we may well call the final one; foi 
lower than that savage Sansculottism men cannot go. They stand 
there on the nakedest haggard Fact, undeniable in all seasons and 
circumstances ; and may and must begin again confidently to build 
up from that. The French explosion, hke the English one, got its 
King,—who had no Notary parchment to show for himself. We 
have still to glance for a moment at Napoleon, our second modem 
King, 

Napoleon does by no means seem to me so great a man as Crom¬ 
well. His enormous victories which reached over all Europe while 
Cromwell abode mainly in our little England, are but as the high siiits 
OB which the man is seen standing; the uatuie of the man is not altered 
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thereby. 1 find h him no mch sineerify as in Cromwell; only a An 
inferior sort. No silent walking throngn long years, with the Aw^ 
Unnameabfe of this Universe; ‘walking with God,’ as he called it; and 
faith and strength in that alone ; leUetU thought and valour, content 
to lie latent, then burst out as in blaze of Heaven’s lightning 1 Napoleon 
lived m an age when God was no longer believed ; the meaning of all 
Silence, Latency, was thought to be Nonentity: he had to begin not 
out of the Puritan Bible, but out of poor Sceptical Eneyc^ktUs* 
This was the length the man carried it Meritorious to get so far. 
His compact, prompt, everyway articulate character is in itself perhaps 
small, compared with our great chaotic rwarticulate Cromwelrs. 
Instead of ‘ dumb Prophet struggling to speak,’ we have ajporten- 
tuous mixture of the Quack witlmi i Hume’s notion of the Fanatic* 
Hypocrite, with such truth as it has, will apply much better to 
Napoleon than it did to Cromwell, to Mahomet or the like,—where 
indeed taken strictljr it has hardly any truth at all. An element 
of blameable ambition shows itself, from the first, in this man; 
gets the victory over him at last, and involves him and his work in 
ruin. 

'False as a bulletin,’became a proverb in Napoleon’s time. He 
makes what excuse he could for it: that it was necessary to mislead 
the enemy to keep up his own men’s courage, and so forth. On the 
whole, there are no excuses. A man in no case has liberty to tell lies. 
It had been, in the long run, better lax Napoleon too if he had not told 
any. In fact, if a man have any purpose reaching beyond the hour 
and day, meant to be found extant next day, what good can it ever be 
to promulgate lies ? The lies are found out; ruinous penalty is 
exacted for them. No man will believe the liar next time even when 
he speaks truth, when it is of the last importance dhat he be believed. 
The old cry of wolf!—A lie is ir^-thing; you cannot of nothing make 
something; you make nothing at last and lose your labour mto the 
bargain. 

Yet Napoleon had a sincerity: we are to distinguish between what 
is superficial and what is fundamental in insincerity. Across these 
outer manoeuvrings and quackeries of his, which were many and 
most blameable, let us discern withal that the man had a certain 
instinctive ineradicable feeling for reality; and he did base himself 
upon fact, so long as he Sad any basis, ne has an instinct of Nature 
better than his culture was. His savans^ Bourrienne tells us, in that 
voyam to E^pt were one evening busily occupied arguing that there 
could be no God. They had proved it, to their satisfection, by ail 
manner of logic. Napoleon looking up into the stars, answers, “ Ve^ 
ingenious. Messieurs : but iKSuw all that?” The Atheistic logic 
runs off from him tike water; the great Fact stares him in the fece : 
** Who made all that?” So too in Practice: he, as every man that 
can be great, or have victory in this world sees, through ^ entangle* 
ments, the practical heart of the matter ; drives straight towards that 
When tte steward of hisTuileriesPal«:e was exhiMting thenewtqphoU 
Mery* with praises, and demonstration how glorious it was, aiod how 
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cheap withaU Napoleon, makiz^ little answer, asked fot the pair o( 
sdssors, dipt one of the gold tassels from a window>cuitain, pot it in 
his pocket, and walked on. Some days afterwards, he produced it at 
the right moment, to the horror of his upholstery functionary; it was 
not gold but tinsel 1 In Saint Helena it is notable how he still, to his 
last day^ insists on the practical, the real “ Why talk and complain; 
above all, why quarrel with one another ? There is no resuit in it; it 
eoBi^ to nothing that one can da. Say nothing, if one can do 
nothing 1 ” He speaks often so, to his poor discontented followers: 
he is like a piece of silent strength in the middle of their morbid 
queruiousness there. 

Arid accordingly was there not what we can call a /edih In him, 
genuine so far as it went? That this new enormous Democracy 
asserting^ itself here in the French Revolution is an insuppressible 
Fact, which the whoie world, with its old forces and institutmns can¬ 
not put down : this was a true insight of his, and took his consdence 
and enthusiasm along with it,—a /ed/A. And did he not interpret the 
dim purport of it well ? * La carrihre ouverte aux talem, The imple¬ 
ments to him who can n^dle them : ’ this actually is the truth, and 
even the whole truth; it includ s whatever the French Revolution, or 
any Revolution could mean. Napoleon, in his first period, was 
a true Democrat. And yet by the nature of hmi, fostered too by his 
military trade, he knew that jjemocracy, if it were a true thing at all, 
could not be an anarchy: the man had a heart-hatred for anarchy. 
On that Twentieth of June ( 1792 ), j^ourrienne and he sat in a coffee¬ 
house, as the mob rolled by: Napoleon expresses the deepest con¬ 
tempt for persons in authority that they do not restrain this rabble. On 
the Tenth of August he wonders wh>r there is no man to command 
these poor Swiss; they would conquer if there were. Such a faith in 
Democracy, yet hatred of anarchy, it is that carries Napoleon through 
all his great work. Through his brilliant Italian Campaigns onwaids 
to the Peace of Leoben, one would say, his inspiration is: 'Triumph 
' to the French Revolution; assertion of it against these Austrian 
* Simulacra that pretend to call it a Simulacrum 1 ’ Withal, however, 
he feels, and has a right to feel, how necessary a strong Authority is ; 
how the Revolution canr ot prosper or last without such. To brime-in 
that great devouring, self-devouring French^Revolution; to tame it, 
so that its intrinsic purpose can be made good, that it may become 
organic^ and be able to live among other organisms and formed things, 
not as a wasting destruction alone: is not this still what he pardy 
aimed at; as the true purport of his life; nay what he actually managed 
to do ? Through Wa grams, Austerlitzes; triumph after triumph,—he 
triumphed so far. There was an eye to see in this man, a soil 
to dare and do. He rose naturally to be the King. All men saw that 
he was such. Tfie common soldiers used to sav on the march: 
** These babbling Avocats, up at Paris; all talk and no work I What 
wonder it runs al' wrong I we shall have to go and put our PHit 
Cafored there I They went, and put him there; they and France 
at large. Chte f-consuiship. Emperorship, victoi^ over Europe y ' 
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till the poor Lieutenant of La Fkre^ not nnnaturaily, might seem 
to himself the greatest of all men that had been in the world for 
some ages. 

But at this point, I think, the fatal charlatan-element got the upper 
hand. He apostatised from his old faith in Facts, took to believing in 
Semblances ; strove to connect himself with Austrian Dynasties, 
Popedoms, with the old false Feudalities which he once saw clearly 
to be false;—considered that ke would found ** his Dynasty ” and *so 
forth; that the enormous French Revolution meant only that 1 The 
man * was given*up to strong delusions, that he should believe a lie ; ’ a 
fearful but most sure thing. He did not know true from false now 
when he looked at them,—the fearfulest penalty a man pays for 
yielding to untruth of heart. Self and false ambition had now bectmie 
his god : jf{^>deception once yielded to, all other deceptions follow 
naturally more and more. What a paltry patchwork of theatrical 
paper-mantles, tinsel and mummezy, had this man wrapt* his 
own great reality in, thinking to make it more real thereby I His 
hollow Pope’s-pretending to be a re-establishment ol 
Catholicism, felt by himself to be the method of extirpating it, 
“/a vaccine de la religion:" his ceremonial Coronations, conse¬ 
crations by the old Italian Chimera in Notre-Dame,--^‘wanting 
nothing to complete the pomp of it,” as Angereau said, “nothing 
but the half-million of men who had died to put an end to all 
that ”! Cromwell’s Inauguration was by the Sword and Bible ; 
what we must call a genuinely true one. Sw'ord and Bible were 
borne before him, without any chimera : were not these the real 
emblems of Puritanism; its true decoration and insignia ? It 
had used them both in a very real manner, and pretended to stand 
by them nowl But this poor Napoleon m^took: he believed 
too much in the Dupe^abiltty of men ; saw no fact deeper in man than 
Hunger and this! He was mistaken. Like a man that should build 
upon cloud ; his house and he fall down m confused wreck, and depart 
out of the world. 

Alas, in all of us this charlatan-element exists; and might be deve¬ 
loped, were the temptation strong enough. * Lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion ’! But it is fatal, f say, that it be developed. The thing into 
which it enters as a cognisable ingredient is doomed to be altogether 
transitory ; and, however huge it may look, is in itself small. Napo¬ 
leon’s working, accordingly, what was it with all the noise it made ? 
A dash as of gunpowder wide-spread ; a blazing-up as of dry heath. 

F or an hour the whole Universe seems wrapt in smoke and dame ; 
but only for an hour. It goes out: the Universe with its old 
mountains and streams, its stars above and kind soil beneath, is still 
there. 

The Duke of Weimar told his friends always To be of courage ; 
this Napoleonism was unjust^ a falsehood, and could not last. It is true 
doctrine. The heavier this N apoleon trampled on the world, holding 
it tyrannously down, the fiercer would the world’s recoil against him 
bCyonedayi Injustice pays itself with frightful compound-interest 
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I am not sure but he had better have lost his best park ''f artillery, c>r 
had his best regiment drowned in the sea, than shot that poor German 
bookseller, Palm ! It was a palpable tyrannous murderous injustice, 
which no man, let him paint an inch thick, could make-out to be other. 
It burnt deep into the hearts of men, it and the like of it; suppressed 
fire fiashed in the eyes of men, as they thought of it,—waiting their 
day ! ^ Which day came ; Germany rose round him.—What Napoleon 
(AV will in the long-run amount to what he did justly ; what Nature 
with her laws will sanction. To what of reality was in him; to that 
and nothing more. The rest was all smoke ana waste. La carriire 
ouverte aux talens: that great true Message, which has yet to articu¬ 
late and fulfil itself evejywhere, he left in a most inaiticulate state. 
Hd was a great ibauche^ rude-draught; as indeed what great man is 
not ? Left in too rude a state, alas 1 

His notions of the world, as he expresses them there at St. Helena, 
are Almost tragical to consider. He seems to feel the most unaffected 
surprise that it has all gone so ; that he is flung out on the rock here, 
and the World is still moving on its axis. France is great, and all- 
great ; and at bottom, he is France. England itself, he says, is by 
Nature only an appendage of France ; “ another Isle of Oleron to 
France.” So it was by Nature^ by Napoleon-Nature; and yet look how 
in fact— Here am 11 He cannot understand it: inconceivable that 
the reality has not corresponded to his program of it; that France 
was not all-great, that he was not France. ' Strong delusion,’ that 
he should believe the thing to be which is not! The compact, clear- 
seeing, decisive Italian nature of him, strong, genuine, which he once 
had, has enveloped itself, half-dissolved itself, in a turbid atmosphere 
of French fanfaronade. The world was not disposed to be trodden- 
down underfoot; to be bound into masses, and built together as he 
liked, for a pedestal to France and him: the world had quite other 
purposes in view I Napoleon’s astonishment is extreme. But alas, 
what help now ? He had gone that way of his ; and Nature also had 
gone her way. Having once parted with Reality, he tumbles help¬ 
less in Vacuity ; no rescue for him. He had to sink there, mourn¬ 
fully as man seldom did ; and break his great heart, and die,'—^this 
poor Napoleon: a great implement too soon wasted, till it was useless: 

our last Great Maq 1 

1 

Our last, in a double sense. For here finally these wide roamings 
of ours through so many times and places, in search and study of 
Heroes < are to terminate. I am sorry for it: there was pleasure for 
me in this business, if also much pain. It is a great subject, and a 
most grave and wide one, this which, not to be too grave about it, 1 
have named Hero-worship. It enters deeply, as I think, into the 
secret of Mankind’s ways and vitalest interests in this world, and is 
well wiwth explaining at present. With six months, instead of six 
days, we might have done better. I promised to break-ground on it; 
1 know not whether I have even managed to do that.^ 1 have had to 
tear it up in the rudest nanner in order to get into it at aU. Often 
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enough, with these abrupt utterances tfarown-out isolated, unex¬ 
plained, has your tolerance been put to the trial. Tolerance, 
patient candour, all-hoping favour and kindness, which I will 
not speak of at present. The accomplished and distinguished, 
the beautiful, the wise, something of what is best in England, 
have listened patiently to my rude words. With many feehngs, 
1 heartily thank you all; and say, Good be with you all! 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MIDAS. 

The condition of England, on which many pamphlets are now in the 
course of publication, ajid many thoughts unpublished are going on in 
ev(ry reflective head, is justly regarded as one of the most ominous, 
and withal one of the strangest, ever seen in this world. Enp^land is 
full of wealth, of multifarious produce, supply for human want in every 
kind; yet England is dying of inanition. With unabated bounty the 
land of England blooms and grows; waving with yellow harvests; 
thick'Studded with workshops, industrial implements, with fifteen 
millions of workers, understood to be the strongest, the cunningest and 
the willingest our Earth ever had ; these men are here; the work they 
have done, the fruit they have realised is here, abundant, exuberant on 
every hand of us; and behold, some baleful fiat as of Enchantment has 
gone forth, saying, Touch it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, ye 
master-idlers ; none of you can touch it, no man of you shall be the 
better for it; this is enchanted fruit! ” On the poor workers such fiat 
falls first, in its rudest shape; but on the rich master-workers too it 
falls; neither can the rich master-idlers, nor any richest or highest man 
escape, but all are like to be brought low with it, and made *poor' 
.enough, in the money-sense or a far fataller one. 

Of these successful skilful workers some two millions, it is now 
counted, sit in Workhouses, Poor-law Prisons; or have ‘ outdoor relief’ 
flung over the wall to them,—the workhouse Bastille being filled to 
bursting, and the strong Poor-law broken asunder by a^ stronger.* 
They sit there, these many months now ; their hope of deliverance as 
yet small. In workhouses, pleasantly so named, because work cannot 
be done in them. Twelve hundred thousand workers in England 
alone; their cunning right-hand lamed, lying idle in their sorrowful 
bosom; their hopes, outlooks, share of this fair world, shut in by 
narrow walls. Tney sit there, pent up, as in a kind of horrid enchant¬ 
ment ; glad to be imprisoned and enchanted, that they may not perish 
starved. The picturesque Tourist, in a sunny autumn day, through 
this bounteous realm of England, describes the Union Workhouse on 
his path. * Passing by the Workhouse of St. Ives in Huntingdonshire, 
on a bright day last autumn,’ says the picturesque Tourist,_ * I saw 
sitting on wo'oden benches, in front of their Bastille and within their 
ring-wall and its railings, some half-hundred or more of these men* 

* Ths Return of Paupo’S for Ei^tand and Wales, at Ijadyday, 1843, is, ' In^ 
door a 4 i, 667 « Outdoor x,007,40s, Total 1,429,089. 
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Tall robust figures, young mostly or of middle age ; of honest counte¬ 
nance, many of them thoughtful and even intelligent-looking men. 
They sat there, near by one another; but in a kind of torpor, especially 
in a silence, which was very striking. In silence: for, alas, what word 
was to be said ? An Earth all lying round, crying, Come and till me, 
come and reap me,—^yet we here sit enchanted 1 In the eyes and 
brows of these men hung the gloomiest expression, not of anger, but 
of grief and shame and manifold inarticulate distress and weariness; 
they returned my glance with a glance that seemed to say, " Do hot 
look at US. We sit-enchanted here, wc know not why. The Sun 
shines and the Earth calls; and, by the governing Powers and 
Impotences of this England, we are forbidden to obey. It is impossible, 
th^ tell us 1 ” There was something that reminded me of Dante's Hell 
in the look of all this; and 1 rode swiftly away.' « 

So many hundred thousands sit in workhouses : and other hundred 
thousands have not yet got even workliouses; and in thrifty Scotland 
itself, in Glasgow or Edinburgh City, in their dark lanes, hidden from 
all but the eye of God, and of rare Benevolence the minister of God, 
there are scenes of woe and destitution and desolation, such as, one 
may hope, the Sun never saw before in the most barbarous regions 
where men dwelt. Competent witnesses, the brave and humane 
Dr. Alison, who speaks what he knows, whose noble Healing Art in 
his charitable hands becomes once more a truly sacred one, report 
these things for us: these things are not of this year, or of last year, 
have no reference to our present state of commercial stagnation, but 
only to the common state. Not in sharp fever-fits, but in chronic 
gangrene of this kind is Scotland suffering. A Poor-law, any and 
every Poor-law, jt may be observed, is but a temporary measure; an 
anodyne, not a remedy: Rich and Poor, when once the naked facts of 
their condition have come into collision, cannot 4ong subsist together 
on a mere Poor-law. True enough:—and yet, human beings cannot 
be left to die I Scotland too, till something better come, must have 
a Poor-law, if Scotland is not to be a byword among the Nations. O, 
what a waste is there; of noble and thrice-noble national virtues; 
peasant Stoicisms, Heroisms ; valiant manful habits, soul of a Nation’s 
worth,—which all the metal of Potosi cannot purchase back; to which 
the metal of Potosi, and all you can buy with iU is dross and dust 1 
Why dwell on this aspect of the matter ? It is too indisputable, not 
doubtful now to any one. Descend where you will into the lower 
class, in Town or Country, by what avenue you will, by Factory 
Inquiries, Agricultural Inquiries, by Revenue Returns, by Mining- 
Labourer Committees, by opening your own eyes and looking, the 
same sorrowful result discloses itself: you have to admit that the 
working body of this rich English Nation has sunk or is fast sinking 
into a state, to whidi, all sides of it considered, there was literally 
never any parallel. At Stockport Assizes,—^and this too has no 
reference to the present state of trade, being of date prior to that,—a 
Mother and a Father are arraigned and found guilty of poisoning tlu'ee 
of their children, to defraud a ‘burial-society* of some 8 s. due on 
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the death of each child; they are arraigned, found guilty; and the 
ofEcial authoritiea, it is whispered, hint that perhaps the case is not 
solitary, that perhaps you had better not probe farther into that depart¬ 
ment of thin^. This is in tbe autumn of 1841 ; the crime itself is of 
the previous year or season. “ Brutal savages, degraded Irish,*’ mutters 
the idle readers of Newspapers; hardly lingering on this incident. Yet 
it is an incident worth lingering on; the depravity, savagery and 
degraded Irishism being never so well admitted. In the British land, 
a human Mother and Father, of white skin and professing the Christian 
religion, had done this thing; they, with their Irishism and necessity 
and savagery, had been driven to do it. Such instances are like the 
highest mountain apex emerged into view; under which lies a whole 
mountain region and Fand, not yet emerged. A human Mother and 
Father had said to themselves. What shall we do to escape starvation 7 
We are deep sunk here, in our dark cellar; and help is far.—^Yes, in 
the Ugolino Hunger-tower stern things happen; best-loved little Gaddo 
fallen dead on his Father’s knees !—The Stockport Mother and Fathei 
think and hint: Our poor little starveling Tom, who cries all day for 
victuals, who will see only evil and not good in this world: if he were 
out of misery at once ; he well dead, and the rest of us perhaps kept 
alive ? It is thought, and hinted; at last it is done. And now Tom 
being killed, and all spent and eaten, Is it poor little starveling Jack 
that must go, or poor little starveling Will?—What an inquiry of ways 
and means I 

In starved sieged cities, in the uttertnost doomed ruin of old Jerusalem 
fallen under the wrath of God, it was prophesied and said, ‘ The hands 
of the pitiful women have sodden their own children.* The stern 
Hebrew imagination could conceive no blacker gulf of wretchedness; 
that was the ultimatum of degraded god-punished man. And vre here, 
in modern England, exuberant with supply of all kinds, besieged by 
nothing if it be not by invisible Enchantments, are we reaching that ?— 
How come these things 7 Wherefore are they, wherefore should they 
be? 

Nor are they ot the St. Ives workhouses, of the Glasgow lanes, and 
Stockport cellars, the only unblessed among us. This successful 
industry of England, with its plethoric wealth, has as yet made nobody 
rich; it is an enchanted wealth, and belongs yet to nobody. We might 
ask, Which of us has it enriched 7 We can spend thousands where we 
once spent hundreds; but can purchase nothing good with them. In 
Poor and Rich, instead of noble thrift and plenty, there is idle luxury 
alternating with mean scarcity and inability. We haiw sumptuous 
garnitures for our Life, but h*. forgotten to live in the middle of them. 
It is an enchanted wealth; no man of us can yet touch it. The class of 
men who feel that they are truly better off by means of it, let them give 
08 their name 

Many men eat finer cookery, drink dearer liquors,—with what 
^vantage they can report, and their Doctors can: but in tiie heart of 
them, if we go out of the dyspeptic stomach, what increase of blessed- 

25 
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neu is there ? Are they better, beantifuller, stranger, braver ? Are 
they eveA what they call * happier * t Do they look with satisfaction on 
more things and human faces in this God’s*Earth ; do more things and 
human faces look with satisfaction on them ? Not so. Human faces 
gloom discordantly, disloyally on one another. Things, if it be not 
mere cotton and iron things, arc growing disobedient to man. The 
Master Worker is cnclianted, for the present, like his Workhouse 
Workman; clamours, m vain hitherto, for a very simple sort of 
* Liberty: ’ the liberty ‘ to buy where he finds it cheapest, to sell where 
he finds it dearest.’ With guineas jingling in every pocket, be was no 
whit richer; but now, the very guineas threatening to vanish, he feels 
that he is poor indeed. Poor Master Worker! And the Master 
Unworker, is not he in a still iataller situation? Pausing amid his 
game>preservcs, with awful eye,—as he iwell may 1 Coercing fifty- 
pound tenants; coercing, bribing, cajoling; doing what he likes with 
his own. His mouth full of loud futilities, and arguments to prove tlie 
excellence of his Corn-law; and in his heart the blackest misgiving, a 
desperate half-consciousness that his excellent Corn-law is mdefensibl'e, 
that his loud arguments for it are of a kind to strike men too literally 

To whom, then, is this wealth of England wealth ? Who is it that 
it blesses, makes happier, vi iser, beautituller, in any way better ? Who 
has got bold of it, to make it fetch and carry for him, like a true 
servant, not like a false mock-servant; to do him any real servi.^e 
whatsoever? As yet no one. We have more riches than any Nation 
ever had before; eve have less good of them than any Nation ever had 
before. Our successful industry is hitherto unsuccessful; a strange 
success, if we stop here I In the midst of plethcyic plenty, the people 
perish; with gold walls, and full barns, no man feels himself safe or 
satisfied. Workers, Master Workers, Unworkers, all men, come to a 
pause; stand fixed, and cannot faither. Fatal paralysis spreading 
inwards, from the extremities, in St. Ives workhouses, in Stockport 
cellars, through all limbs, as if towards the heart itself. Have we 
actually got enchanted, then; accursed by some god ?— 

Midas longed for gold, and insulted the Olympians. He got gold, so 
Aat whatsoever he touched became gold,—and he, with his long ears, 
was little the better for it. Midas had misjudged the celestial music- 
tones ; Midas had insulted Apollo and the gods: the gods gave him his 
wish, and a pair of long ears, which also were a good appendage to it 
What a truth m these old Fables 1 


/ CHAPTER IL 
THX SPHINX. 

How true, for example, ia that other old Fable of the Sphinx^ who 
sat by the^ wayside, propounding her riddle to the passengers, which 
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If they could not answer she destroyed them ’ S?nch a Sphinx la this 
Ul'e oC ours, to ad men and societies o£ men. Nature, like the Sphinx, 
is of womanly celestial loveliness and tenderness; the face and bosom 
of a goddess, but ending in claws and the body of a lioness. There 
is in her a celestial beauty,—^which means celestial order, pliancy to 
wisdom; but there is also a darkness, a ferocity, fatality, which are 
inlernal. She is a godd»*ss, but one not yet disimprisoned; one still 
halMmprisoned,—the inarticulate, lovely still encased in the inarti¬ 
culate, chaotic. How true 1 And does she not propound her riddles 
to us? Of each man she asks daily, in mild voire, yet with a terrible 
significance, “Knowest thou the meaning of this Day? What thou 
capst do To-day; wisely attempt to do?" Nature, Universe, Destiny, 
Existence, howsoever we name this grand unnameable Fact in the 
midst of which we live and struggle, is as a heavenly bride and 
conquest to the wise and brave, to them who'can discern her behests 
and do them; a destroying fiend to them who cannot Answer her 
riddle, it is well with thee. Answer it not, pass on regarding it not, 
it will answer itself; the solution for thee is a thing of teeth and claws; 
Nature is a dumb lioness, deaf to thy pleadings, fiercely devouring. 
Thou art not now her victorious bridegroom, thou art her mangled 
victim, scattered on the precipices, as a slave found treacherous, 
recreant, ought to be and must. 

With Nations it is as with individuals: Can they rede the riddle of 
Destiny? This English Nation, will'it get to know the meaning of iis 
strange new To-day ? Is there sense enough extant, discoverable any¬ 
where or anyhow, in our united twenty-seven million heads to discern 
the same; valour enough in our twenty-seven million hearts to dare 
and to do the bidding thereof. It will be seen!— 

The secret of gold Midas, which he with his long ears never could 
d‘<iCover was, That he had offended the Supreme Powers;—^that he 
had parted company with the eternal inner Facts of this Universe, and 
followed the transient outer Appearances thereof; and so was arrived 
hen. Properly it is the secret of all unhappy men and unhappy 
nations. Had they known Nature’s right truth, Nature’s right truth 
would have made them free. They have become enchanted; stagger 
spell-bound, reeling on the brink of huge peril, because they were not 
wise enough. They have forgotten the right Inner True, and taken 
up with the Outer Sham-true. They answer the Sphin;^s question 
wron^. Foolish men cannot answer it aright I Foolish men mistake 
transitory semblance for eternal fact, and go astray more and more. 

Foolish men imagine that because judgment for an evil thing is 
delayed, there is no justice, but an accidental one, here below. Judg¬ 
ment for an evil thing is many times delayed some day or two, some 
centuiy ox two, but it is sure as life, it is sure as death I In the centre 
of the world-whirlwind, verily now as in the oldest dam dwells, and 
spealm a God. The great soul of the world is jwt O brother, can 
U be needful now, at this late epoch of experience, after eiahteen 
centuries of Christian preaching for one thing, to remind thee of such 
a fact; which all manner of Mahometans, old Pagan Romans, fenvs, 
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Scythians and heathen Greeks, and indeed more or less all men that 
God made, have managed at one time to see into; nay which thoti 
thyself, till' redtape * strangled the inner life of thee, hadst once some 
inkling of: That there ts justice here below; and even, at bottom, that 
there is nothing else but justice I Forget that, thou has forgotten all 
Success will never more attend thee: how can it now? Thou hast the 
whole Universe against thee. No more success: mere sham-success, 
for a day and days; rising ever higher,—towards its Tarpeian Rock. 
Alas, how, in thy soft-hung Longacre vehicle, of polished leather to the 
bodily eye, of redtape philosophy, of expediencies, clubroom moralities, 
Parliamentary majorities to the mind's eye, thou beautifully rollest. 
but knovvest thou whitherward ? It is towards the road's end. Old 
use-and-wont; established methods, habitudes, once true and wise, 
man’s noblest tendency, his perseverance, and man's igiioblest, his 
inertia; whatsoever of noble and ignoble Conservatism there is in men 
and Nations, strongest always in the strongest men and Nationd: all 
this is as a road to thee, paved smooth through the abyss,—till all this 
end. Till men's bitter necessities can endure thee no more. Till 
Nature's patience with thee is done; and there is no road or footing 
any farther, and the abyss yawns sheer!— 

Parliament and the Couits of Westminster are venerable to me; how 
venerable; grey with a thousand years of honourable age I For a 
thousand years and more, Wisdom and faithful Valour, struggling amid 
much Fully and greedy Baseness, not without most sad distortions in 
the struggle, have built them up; and they are as we see. For a 
thousand years, this English Nation has found them useful or support¬ 
able ; they have served this English Nation's want; been a road to 't 
tlirough the abyss of Time. They are venerably they are great and 
strong. And yet it is good to remember always that they are not the 
venerablest, nor the greatest, nor the strongest) Acts of Parliament 
are venerable; but if they correspond not with the writing on the 
'Adamant Tablet,’ what are they? Properly their one element of 
venerableness, of strength or greatness, is, that they at all times cones- 
pond therewith as near as by human possibility they can. They are 
cherishing destruction in their bosom eveiy hour that they continue 
otherwise. 

Alas, how many causes that can plead well for themselves in the 
Courts of Westminster; and yet in the general Court of the Universe, 
and free Soul of Man, have no word to utter! Honourable Gentlemen 
may find this worth considering, in times like ours. And truly, the 
dm of triumphant Law-logic, and all shaking of horse-hair wigs and 
learned-sergeant gowns having comfortably ended, we shall do well to 
ask ourselves withal. What says that high and highest Court to the 
verdict ? For it is the Court of Courts, tlmt same; where the universal 
soul of Fact and very Truth sits President;—and thitherward, more 
and more swiftly, with a really terrible increase of swiftness, all causes 
do in these da^ crowd for revisal,—for confirmation, for modification, 
for reversal with costs. Dost thou know that Court; has thou had any 
Law practice there ? What, didst thou never enter; never file any 
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petitiun of redress, reclaimer, discla-mer or demurrer, written as in 
thy heart's blood, for thy own behoof or another’s; and silently await 
the issue ? Thou knovvest not such a Court ? Hast merely heard of 
it by faint tradition as a thing that was or had been ? Of thee, 1 think, 
we shall get little benefit 

For the gowns of learned-sergeants are good: parchment records, 
fixed forms, and poor terrestrial Justice, with or without horse-hair, 
wljat sane man will not reverence these ? And yet, behold, the man 
is not sane but insane, who considers these alone as venerable 
Oceans of horse-hair, continents of parchment, and learned-sergeant 
eloquence, were it continued till the learned tongue wore itself small 
in the indefatigable learned mouth, cannot make unjust just. The 
grand question still remains. Was the judgment just? If unjust, it 
wifi not and cannot get harbour for itself, or continue to have footing 
in this Universe, which was made by other than One Unjust. Enforce 
it by never such statuting, three readings, royal assents; blow it to the 
four*winds with all manner of quilted trumpeters and pursuivants, in 
the rear of them never so many gibbets and hangmen, it will not stand, 
it cannot stand. From all souls of men, from all ends of Nature, from 
the Throne of God above, there are voices bidding it: Away, away I 
Does it take no warning; does it stand, strong in its three readings, in 
its gibbets and artillery-parks ? The more woe is to it, the frightfuller 
woe. it will continue standing, for its day, for its year, for its century, 
doing evil all the while; but it has One enemy w'ho is Almighty: 
dissolution, explosion, and the everla’sting Laws of Nature incessantly 
advance towards it; and the deeper its rooting, more obstinate its 
continuing, the deeper also and huger will its rum and overturn be. 

In this God’s-world, with its vvild-whirling eddies and mad foam- 
oceans, Wi'here men and nations perish as if without law, and judgment 
for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, dost thou think that there is 
therefore no justice ? It is what the foul hath said in h:s heart. It 
is what the wise, in all times, were wise because they denied, and 
knew forever not to be. I tell thee again, there is nothing else but 
justice. One strong thing I find here below: the just thing, the true 
thing. My friend, if thou hadst all the artillery of Woolwich trundling 
at thy back in support of an unjust thing ; and infinite bonfires visibly 
waiting ahead of thee, to blaze centuries long for thy victory on behalf 
of it,—! would advise thee to call halt, to fling down thy ba*on, and 
say, “ In God's name, No I" Thy ‘ success ’ ? Poor devil, what will 
thy success amount to ? If the thing is unjust, thou hast not suc¬ 
ceeded ; no, not though bonfires blazed from North to South, and bells 
rang, and editors wrote leading-articles, and the just thing lay trampled 
out of sight, to all mortal eyes an abolished and annihilated thing. 
Success? In few years, thou wilt be dead and dark,—all cold, eyeless, 
deaf; no blaze of bonfires, ding-dong of bells or leading-articld^s visible 
or audible to thee again at ail forever. What kind of success it 
that ?— 

It is true all goes by approximation in this world; with any not 
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insupportable approximation we must be patient. Tlicrc is a noble 
Conservatism as \veli as an ignoble. Would to Heavenv for the saJ^e 
of Conservatism itself, the noble alone were left, and the ignoble, by 
some kind severe hand, were ruthlessly lopped away, forbidden ever¬ 
more to show itself I For it is the right and noble alone that will have 
victory in this struggle; the rest is wholly an obstruction, a postpone- 
' ment and fearful imperilment of the victory. Towards an eternal 
centre of right and -nobleness, and of that only, is all this confusion 
tending. We already know whither it is all tending; what will have 
victory, what will have none! The Heaviest will reach the centre. 
The Heaviest, sinking through complex fluctuating media and vortices, 
has its deflexion, its obstructions, nay at times its resiliences, its re- 
boundings, whereupon some blockhead shall be heard jubilating, ^*See, 
your Heaviest ascends 1 ”—but at all moments it is moving centrewsurd, 
fost as is convenient for it; sinking, sinking; and, by laws older than the 
World, old as the Maker's first Plan of the World, it has to arrive there. 

Await die issue. In all battles, if you await the issue, each fighter has 
prospered according to his right. His right and his might, at the close 
of the account, were one and the same. He has fought with all his might,* 
and in exact proportion to all his right he has prevailed. His very ^ath 
is no victory over him. He died indeed ; but his work lives,- very truly 
lives. A heroic Wallace, quartered on the scaffold, cannot hinder that 
his Scotland become, one day, a part of England: but he does hinder 
that it become, on tyrannous unfair terms, a part of it; commands 
still, as with a god’s voice, from his old Valhalla and Temple of the 
Brave, that there be a just real union as of brother and brother, not a 
false and merely semblant one as of slave and master. If the union 
with England be in fact one of Scotland’s chief blessings, we thank 
Wallace withal that it was not the chief curse. Scotland is not 
Inland: no, because brave men rose there, and'^'^said, *'Behold, ye 
must not tread us down like slaves; and ye shall not,—and cannot!" 
Fight on, thou brave true heart, and falter not, through dark fortune 
and through bright. The cause thou fightest for, so far as it is true, 
no farther, yet precisely so far, is very sure of victory. Hie falsdiood 
alone of it will be conquered, will be abolished, as it ought to be: but 
the truth of it is part of Nature’s own Laws, co-operates with the World’s 
eternal Tendencies, and cannot be conquered. 

The dust of controversy, what is it but the falsehood flying off from 
all manner ot conflicting true forces, and making such aloud dustpwhirl- 
wind,—that so the tiuths alone may remain, and embrace brother4ike 
in some true resulting force 1 It is ever so. Skvage fighting Hefrtar- 
chies * their* fighting is an ascertainment, who has the right to rule over 
whom; that out of such waste-bickering Saxondom a peacefully 
co-operating England may arise. Seek through this Universe; if witn 
other than owl’s eyes, thou wilt find nothing nourished there, nothto 
kept in life, but what has right to nourishment and life. The rest, hkuc 
at it with cither than owl’s eyes, is not living; is all dying, all as good 
as'dcad t fustice was ordained from the foundations of the world; and 
wUi last with the world and iemger. 
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From which I itii'cr tl at the toner sphere of Fact, in this present 
England as elsewhere, differs infinitely from the outer sphere and 
spheres of Semblance. That the Temporary, here as elsewhere, is too 
apt to carry it over the EternaL That he who dwells in the temporary 
Semblances, and does not penetrate into the Eternal Substance, will 
not answer the Sphinx-riddle of To-day, or oi any Day. For the 
substance alone is substantial; that is the law of Fact: if you discover 
‘not that,' Fact, who already knows it, will let you also know it by and 
b3^l 

What is Justice ^ that, on the whole, is the question of the Sphinx to 
us. The law of Fact is, that Justice must and will be done. The 
sooner the better; for the Time grows stringent, frightfully pressing! 
“ What is Justice ? ” ask jnany, to whom cruel Fact alone will be able 
to prove responsive. It is like jesting Pilate asking. What is Truth ? 
Jesting Pilate had not the smallest chance to ascertain what was Truth. 
He could not have known it, had a god shown it to him. Thick serene* 
opacity, thicker than amaurosis, veiled those smiling eyes of his to 
Truth; the inner retina of them was gone paralytic, dead. He looked 
at Truth; and discerned her not, there where she stood. What is 
Justice?'* The clothed embodied Justice that sits in Westminster 
Hall, with penalties, parchments, tipstaves, is very visible. But the 
wnembodied Justice, whereof that other is either an emblem, or else is 
a fearful mdescnbability, is not so visible! For the unembodied 
Justice is of Heaven; a Spirit, and Divinity of Heaven, iwisible to all 
but the noble and pure of soul- 'I he. impure ignoble gaze with eyes, 
and she is not there. They will prove it to you by logic, by endless 
Hansard Debatmgs, by bursts of Parliamentary eloquence. It is not 
consolatory to behold! For properly, as many men as there are 
in a Nation who can withal sec Heaven’s invisible Justice, and know 
it to be on Earth also omnipotent, so many men are there who stand 
between a Nation and perdition. So many and no more. Heavy-laden 
England, how many hast thou in this hour? The Supreme Power 
sends new and ever new, all 6orn at least with hearts of flesh and not 
of stone;—and heavy Misery itself, once heavy enough, will prove 
didatic 1— 


CHAPTER Ill. 

MANCHESTER INSURRECTION. 

Blusterowski, Colacorde, and other Editorial prophets of the C(m- 
tinental Democratic Movement, have in their leading-articles shown 
themselves disposed to vilipend the late Manchester Insurrection, as 
evincing in the rioters an extreme backwardness to battle; nay as 
in the English People itself, perhaps a want of the proper 
animal-courage indispensable in tliese ages. A million hungry operative 
men started up, in utmost paroxysm of despm^ate protest against their 
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lot; and, ask Colacorde and company, How many shots were fired ? 
Veiy few in comparison I Certain hundreds of drilled soldiers sufficed 
to suppress this million-headed hydra, and tread it down, without the 
smallest appeasement or hope of such,, into its subterranean settlements 
again, there to reconsider itself. Compared with our revolts in Lyons, 
in Warsaw and elsewhere, to say nothing of incomparable Paris City 
past dr present, what a lamblike insurrection!— 

The present Editor is not here, with his readers, to vindicate the 
character of Insurrections; nor does it matter to us whether Bluster- 
owski and the rest may think the English a courageous people or not 
courageous. In passing, however, let us mention that, to our view, 
this was not an unsuccessful Insurrection; that as Insurrections go, we 
have not heard lately of any that succeeded so well. 

A million of hungry operative men, as Blusterowski says, rose all bp, 
^me all out into the streets, and—stood there. What other could they 
do? Their wrongs and griefs were bitter, insupportable, their rage 
against the same was just: but who are they that cause these wrdngs, 
who that will honestly make effort to redress them ? Our enemies are 
we know not who or what, our friends are we know not vi'here 1 How* 
shall we attack any one, shoot or be shot by any one? O, if tlie 
accursed invisible Nightmare, that is crushing out the life of us and 
ours, would take a shape; approach us like the Hyrcanian tiger, the 
Behemoth of Chaos, the Archfiend himself, in any shape that we could 
see, and fasten on 1—A man can have himself shot with cheeifulness ; 
but it needs first that he see clearly for what. Show him the divine 
face of Justice, then the diabolic monster which is eclipsing that: 
he will fly at the throat of such monster, never so monstrous, and 
need no bidding to do it. Woolwich grapeshot will sweep clear all 
streets, blast into invisibility so many thousand^'men: but if your 
Woolwich grapeshot be but eclipsing Divine Justice, and the God's- 
radiance itself gleam recognisable athwart suen grapeshot,—^then, yes 
then is the time come for fighting and attacking. All artiller^'-parks 
have become weak, and are about to dissipate: in the God’s-thunder. 
their poor thunder slackens, ceases; finding that it is, in all senses of 
the term, a druU one 1— 

That the Manchester Insurrection stood still, on the streets, with 
an indisposition to fire and bloodshed, was wisdom for it, even as an 
Insurrection. Insurrection, never so necessary, is a most sad necessity; 
and' governors who wait for that to instruct them, are surely getting 
into the fatallcst courses,—proving themselves Sons of Nox and Chaos, 
of blind Cowardice, not of seeing Valour I How can there be any 
remedy in insurrection ? It is a mere annoimcement of the disease,— 
visible now even to Sons of Night. Insurrection usually ' gains' little; 
usually wastes how much I One of its worst kinds of waste, to say 
nothing of the rest, is that of irritating and exasperating men against 
each other, by violence done; which is always sure to be injustice done, 
for violence does c\ cn justice unjustly. 

Who shall compute the waste and loss, the obstruction of every sort, 
that wts produced in the Manchester region by Peterloo alone I Some 
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thirteen^ unarmed men and women cut down,—the number of the slain 
and maimed is very countable. but the treasury of rage, burning hidden 
or visible in all hearts ever since, more or less perverting the effort and 
aim of all hearts ever since, is of unknown extent. ** How ye came 
among us, in your cruel armed blindness, ye unspeakable County 
Yeomanry, sabres flourishing, hoofs prancing, and slashed us down 
at your brute pleasure; deaf, blind to all our claims and woes and 
wrpngs; of quick sight and sense to your own claims only 1 There lie 
poor sallow workworn weaveis, and complain no moie now; women 
themselves are slashed and sabred, howling terror fills the air; and ye 
ride prosperous, very victorious,—ye unspeakable: give us sabres too, 
and then come-on a little 1 ’’ Such are Peterloos. In all hearts that 
witnessed Peterloo, stands written, as in fire>characters, or smoke- 
characters prompt to become fire again, a legible balance-account of 
grim-vengeance; very unjustly balanced, much exaggerated, as is the 
way^with such accounts ; but payable readily at sight, in full with com¬ 
pound interest I Such things should be avoided as the very pestilence. 
For men’s hearts ought not to be set against one another; but set •with 
one another, and ail against the Evil Thing only. Men's souls ought to 
be left to see clearly; not jaundiced, blinded, twisted all awry, by 
revenge, mutual abhorrence, and the like. An Insurrection that can 
announce the disease, and then retire with no such balance-account 
opened anywhere, has attained the highest success possible for it. 

And this was what these poor Manchester operatives, with all the 
darkness that was in them and round them, did manage to perform. 
They put their huge inarticulate question, ** What do you mean to do 
with us ? ” in a manner audible to every reflective soul in this kingdom; 
exciting deep pity in all good men, deep anxiety in all men whatever; 
and no conflagration or outburst of madness came to cloud that feeling 
anywhere, but everywhere it operates unclouded. All England heard 
the question: it is the first practical form of our Sphinx-riddle. 
England will answer it; or, on the whole, England will perish ;--one 
does not yet exiiect the latter result! 

For the rest, that the Manchester Insurrection could yet discern no 
radiance of Heaven on any side of its horizon ; but feared that all lights, 
of the O’Connor or other sorts, hitherto kindled, were but deceptive 
fish»oil transparencies, or bog will-o’-wisp lights, and no dayspring from 
on high: for this also we will honour the poor Manchester Insurrection, 
and augur well of it. A deep unspoken sense lies in these strong men, 
•—inconsiderable, almost stupid, as all they can articulate of it is 
Amid all violent stupidity of speech, a right noble instinct of what is 
doable and what is not doable never forsakes them: the strong 
inarticulate men and workers, whom Fa^t patronises; of whom, in all 
difficulty and work whatsoever, there is good augury 1 This work too 
is to be done: Governors and Governing Classes that can articulate 
and utter, in any measure, what the law of Fact and Justice is, may 
calculate that here is a Governed Class who will listen. 

And truly this first practical form of the Sphinx-question, inarticulately 
and so audibly put there, is one of the muat impresauve ever asked m 
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the world. Behold os here, so many thousands, millions, and 
increasing at the rate of fifty every hoar. We are rij^t willing and able 
to work; and on the Planet Earth is plenty of work and wages for a 
million times as many. We ask, If you mean to lead us towards 
work ; to try to lead us.—by ways new, never yet heard of till this new 
unheard-of Time ? Or if you declare that you cannot lead us? And 
expect that we are to remain quietly unled, and in a composed manner 
perish of starvation ? What is it you expect of us ? \^at is it jrou 
mean to do with us?” This question, I say, has been put in (he 
hearing of all Britain; and will be again put, and ever again, till some 
answer be given it. 

Unhappy Workers, unhappier Idlers, unhappy men and women of 
this actual England 1 We are yet very far from an answer, and there 
will be no existence for us without finding one. “ A fair day’s-wages 
for a fair day’s-work. " it is as just a demand as Governed men ever 
made of Governing. It is the everlasting right of man. Indisputable 
as Gospds, as arithmetical multiplication tables; it must and will have 
itself fulfilled;—and yet, in these times of ours, with what enormous 
difficulty, next-door to impossibility I For the times are really stntngc; 
of a complexity intricate with all the new width of the ever-widening 
world; times here of half-frantic velocity of impetus, there of the 
deadest-Iooking stilln* ss and paralysis; times definable as showing 
two qualities, Dilettantism and Mammonism,—most intricate ob¬ 
structed times! Nay, if there were not a Heaven’s radiance, of^ Justice, 
prophetic, clearly of Heaven, discernible behind all thesi qonfused 
world-wide entanglements, of Landlord interests, Manufacturing 
interests, Tory-Whig interests, and who knows what other interests, 
expediencies, vested interests, established possessions, inveterate 
Dilettantisms, Midas-eared Mammonisms,—^ii would seem to every 
one a flat impossibility, which all wise men might as well at once 
abandon. If you do not know eternal Justice from momentary Ex¬ 
pediency, and understand in your heart of hearts how Justice, radiant, 
beneficent, as the all-victorious Light-element, is also in essence, if 
need be, an all-victorious /^r^lement, and melts all manner of vested 
interests, and the hardest iron-cannon, as if they were soft wax, and 
does ever in the long-run rule and reign, and allows nothing else to 
rule and reign,—^^ou also would talk of impossibility! But it is only 
difficult, it is not impossible. Possible ? It is, with whatever difficulty, 
very dearly inevitable. 

Fair da/s-wages for fair day’s-wrork! exclaims a sarcastic man: 
alas, in what comer of this Planet, since Adam first woke on it, 
was that ever realised? The day’s-wages of John Milton’s day’s-tvoik, 
named Paradise Lost and Milton's Works, were Ten Pounds paid by 
instalments, and a rather close escape from dedh on the gallows. 
Consider that: it is no rhetorical flourish; it Is an authentic, anogetha 
quiet fact,—emblematic, quietly documentary of a whole world oi sud^ 
ever since human history began. Oliver Cromwell quitted his ffirmiog; 
undertrxik a Hercules’ Labour and lifelong wresde wiffi that Lmnean 
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Uydnoiil, wide as England, hissing heaven>bigh through its thousand 
crowned, coroneted, shovcl*hatted quack-heac&; and he did wrestle 
with it, ^ truest and terriblest wrestle have heard of; and he wrestled 
it, and mowed and cut it down a good many stages, so that its hissing 
is ever since pitiful in comparison, and one can walk abroad in com* 
paritive peace from it;—and his wages, as I understand, were burial 
under the gallou*s>tree near Tyburn Turnpike, with his head on the 
gable of Westminster Hall, and two centuries now of mixed cursing 
and ridicule from all manner of men. His dust lies under the Edge- 
ware Road, near Tyburn Turnpike, at this hour; and his memory is— 
Nay, what matters what his memory is ? His memory, at bottom, is 
or yet shall be as that of a god: a terror and horror to all quacks and 
cowards and insincere persons; an everlasting encouragement, new 
memento, battleword, and pledge*of victory to all the brave. It is the 
natural course and history of the Godlike, in every place, in every time. 
What god ever carried it with the Tenpound Franchisers; in Open 
Vestry, or with any Sanhedrim of considerable standing ? When was 
a god found * agreeable ’ to everybody ? The regular way is to hang, 
kill, crucify your gods, and execrate and trample them under your 
stupid hoofs for a century or two; till you discover that they are gods, 
—and then take to braying over them, still in a very long-cared 
manner!—So speaks the sarcastic man; in his wild way, very mournful 
truths. 

Day’s-wages tor Day’s-work ? continues he: The progress of Human 
Society consists even in this same, The better.and better apportioning 
of wages to work. Give me this, you have given me all. Pay to 
every man accurately what he has worked for, what he has earned and 
done and deserved,—to this man broad lands and honours, to that man 
high gibbets and treadmills: what more have 1 to ask? Heaven’s 
Kingdom, which we daily pray for, has come; God’s will is done on 
£a^ even as it is in Heaven! This is the radiance of celestial J ustice; 
in the light or in the fire of which all impediments, vested interests, 
and iron cannon, are more and more melting like was^ and disappearing 
from the psuhways of men. A thing ever struggling forward: irre¬ 
pressible, advancing inevitable; perfecting itsell, all days, more and 
more,—never to be perfect till that general Doomsday, the ultimate 
Consummation, and Last of earthly Days. 

True, as to * perfection* and so forth, answer we; true fought 
And yet withal we have to remark, that imperfect Human Society 
holds itself together, and finds place under the Sun, in virtue simply 
of some approximation to perfection being actually made and put in 
practice. We remark farther, there are supportable approxima- 
tiottv, and then likewise insupportable. With some, almost with any, 
suppcxrtable approximation men are apt, perhaps too apt, to r^ 
indokaUly patient, and say, It will do. llius these poor Manchester 
manual workers mean only, by days-wages for day’s-work, certain 
coios of money adequate to keep them living;—in return for their 
work, such modicum of food, clothes and fuel as will enable them to 
oastiaue their work itself 1 They as yet clamour for no more; the rest, 
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still Inarticulate, cannot yet shape itself into a demand at all, and only 
lies in them as a dumb wish; perhaps only, still more inarticulate, as a 
dumb, altogether unconscious want. This is the supportable approxi* 
mation they would rest patient with. That by their work they might 
be kept alive to work more \—This once grown unattainable, 1 think, 
your approximation may consider itself to have reached the /asnp- 
portable stage; and may prepare, with whatever di£5cuUy, reluctance 
and astonishment, for one of two things, for changing or perishing! 
With the millions no longer able to live, how can the units keep living? 
It is too clear the Nation itself is on the way to suicidal death. 

Shall we say tiien, The world has retrograded in its talent of appor¬ 
tioning wages to work, in late days ? The world had always a talent 
of that sort, better or worse. Time was when the mere hand-vtoikti 
needed not announce his claim to the world by Manchester Insurrec¬ 
tions !—^The %vorld, with its Wealth of Nations, Supply-and-demand 
and such like, has of late days been terribly inattentive to that question 
of work and wages. We will not say, the poor world has retrograded 
even even; we will say rather, the world has been rushing on with such 
fiery animation to get work and ever more work done, it has had no 
time to think of dividing the wages; and has merely left them to be 
scrambled for by the Law of the Stronger, law of Supply-and-demand, 
law of Laissez-faire, and other idle Laws and Un-laws,—saying in its 
dire haste to get the work done, That is well enough 1 

And now the world will have to pause a little, and take up that other 
side of the problem, and in right earnest strive for some solution of 
that. For it has become pressing. What is the use of your spun 
shirts ? They hang there by the million unsaleable; and here, by the 
million, are diligent bare backs that can get no hold of them. Shirts 
aie useful for covering human backs; useless otherwise, an unbearable 
mockery otherwise. You have fallen terribly behind with that side 
of the problem I Manchester .Insurrections, French Revolutions and 
thousandfold phenomena great and small, announce loudly that you 
must bring it forward a little again. Never till now, in the history of 
an Earth which to this hour nowhere refuses to grow com if you will 
plough it, to yield shirts if you will spin and weave in it, did the mere 
manual two-handed worker (however it might fare with other workers) 
cry in vain for such ‘ wages' as he means by * fair wages,' namely food 
and warmth 1 The Godlike could not and cannot be paid; but the 
Earthly always could. Gurth, a mere swineherd born thrall of Cedric 
the Saxon, tended pigs in the wood, and did get some parings of the 
pork. Why, the four-footed worker has already got all that this tvvo- 
imnded one is clamouring for I How often must T remind you ? There 
is not a horse in England, able and willing to work, but has due food 
and lodgitw; and goes about sleek-coated, satisfied in heart. And you 
say, It is impossible. Brothers, 1 answer, if for you it be impossible, 
what is to beemne of you ? It is impossible for us to believe it to be 
impossible. The human brain, looking at these sleek English horses, 
refuses to believe in such impossibility for English men. Do you 
depart quickly, • lear the ways soon, lest worse befal. We ftxr our 
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share do propose, with full view of the enormous difficulty, w Ith total dis- 
beli^ in the impossibility, to endeavour while life is in us, and to die 
endeavouring, we and our sons, till we attain it or have all died and ended. 

Such a Platitude of a World, in whidi all working horses could be 
well fed, and innumerable working men should die starved, were it 
not best to'end it; to have done with it, and restore it once for all 
to they<>7ir»r. Mud-giants, Frost-giants and Chaotic Brute-gods of the 
Beginning? For the old Anarchic Brute-gods it may be well enough; 
but it is a Platitude which Men should be above countenancing by their 
presence in it. We pray you, let the word impossible disappear from 
your vocabulary in this matter. It is of awful omen; to all of us, and 
to yourselves first of all. 


* CHAPTER IV. 

MORRISON'S PILL. 

What is to be done, what would you have us do ? asks many a »ne, 
with a tone of impatience, almost of reproach ; and then, if you mention 
some one thing, some two things, twenty things that might be done, 
turns round with a satirical tehee, and, "These are your remedies I” 
The state of mind indicated by such question, and such rejoinder, is 
worth reflecting on. 

It seems to be taken tor granted, by these interrogative philosophers, 
that there is some * thing,' or handful of ' things,’ which could be done; 
some Act of Parliament,' remedial measure' or the like, which could 
be passed, whereby the social malady were fairly fronted, conquered, 
put an end to; so that, with your remedial measure in your pocket, you 
could then go on triumphant, and be troubled no farther " You tell us 
the evil," cry such persons, as if justly aggrieved, " and do not tell us 
how it is to be cured!" 

How it is to be cured? Brothers, I am sorry 1 have got no 
Morrison's Pill for curing the maladies of Society. It were infinitely 
handier if we had a Morrison’s Pill, Act of Parliament, or remedial 
measure, which men could swallow, one good time, and then go on in 
their old courses, cleared from all miseries and mischiefs! Unluckily 
we have none such; unluckily the Heavens themselves, in their rich 
pharmacopoeia, contain none such. There will no ‘thing* be done 
that will cure you. There will a radical universal alteration of your 
regimen and way of life take place; there will a most agonising divorce 
between you and your chimeras, luxuries and falsities, take place; a 
most toilsome, all but' impossible' return to Nature, and her veraciti^, 
and her integrities, take place: that so the inner fountains of life 
may a^n b^in, like eternal Light-fountains, to irradiate and purify 
your luoated, awollen, foul existence, drawing nigh, as at present, to 
nameless death t Either death or e^ all this will take place, fudge 
if, with such diagnosis, any Morrison's Pill is like to be discoverable I 

But the Life-fountain within you once again set flowing, what in- 
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numerable * things/ whole sets and classes and continents of ‘ things,' 
year after year, and decade after decade, and century after century, 
will then'be doable and done! Not Emigration, Education, Corn-Law 
Abrogation, Sanitary Regulation, Land Property-Tax; not these alone, 
nor a thousand times as much as these. Go^ Heavens; there will 
then be light in the inner heart of here and there a man, to discern 
what is just, what is commanded by the Most High God, what must be 
done, were it never so ' impossible.' Vain jargon in favour of the 
palp^ly unjust will then abridge itself within limits. Vain jargon, on 
Hustings, in Parliaments or wherever else, when here and there a man 
has vision for the essential God's-Truth of the things jargoned of, will 
become very vain indeed. The silence of here and there sudi a tpan, 
how eloquent in answer to such jargon! Such jargon, frightened at its 
own gaunt echo, will unspeakably abate; nay, for a while, may almost 
in a manner disappear,—the wise answ'ering it in silence, and .even 
the simple taking cue from them to hoot it down wherever heard. It 
will be a blessed time; and many 'things’ will become doable,—and 
whM the brains are out, an absurdity will die I Not easily again shall 
a <%m-Law argue ten years for itself; and still talk and argue, when 
impartial persons have to say with a sigh that, for so long back, they 
have heard no ' argument ’ advanced for it but such as might make the 
angels and almost the very jackasses weep 1— 

Wholly a blessed time: when jargon might abate, and here and 
there some genuine speech begin. When to the noble opepdd heart, 
as to such heart they alone do, all noble things began to grow visible; 
and the dilTerecce between just and unjust, between true and false, 
between work and sham-work, between speech and jargon, was once 
more, what to our happier Fathers it used to be, infinite^ —as between 
a Heavenly thing and an Infernal: the one a thing which you were not 
to do, 'which you were wise not to attempt doing; which it were 
better for you to have a millstone tied round your neck, and be cast 
into the.sea, than concern yourself with doing!—Brothers, it will not 
be a Morrison’s Pill, or remedial measure, that will bring all this about 
fw us. 

And yet, very literally, till in some shape or other, it be brought 
about, we remain cureless; tilHt begin to be brought about, the cure 
does not begin. For Nature and I'act, not Redtape and Smblaace, 
are to this hour the basis of man’s life; and on those, through never 
such strata of these, man and bis life and ail his interests do* sooner 0i 
later, infallibly come to rest,—and to be supported or be swallowed 
according as they agree with those. The question is asked of thein. 
not. How do you agree with Dow'ning-street and accredited Semblance? 
but, How do you agree with God’s Universe and the actual Really oi 
things? This Universe has its Laws. If we walk according to ilto 
Law, the Law^Maker will befriend us; if not, not Alas.Vy no Sjtafomi 
BiB, Ballot-box, Five-point Charter, by no boxes or billf or, ebarters, 
cift yon perfonn this alchemy; ' Given a world of Knaves tb j^roduce 
in Honesty from their unked action! * It is a distBlatioa, once for all, 
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ncrt possible. You pass it through alembic after atembicy tl comes out 
still a Dishonesty, with a new dress on it, a new colour to it. ' While 
wc ourselves continue valets, how can any hero come to govern us ? 
We are governed, very infallibly, by the ‘ sham-hero,’—whose name is 
Quack, whose work and governance is Plausibility, and also is Falsity 
and Fatuity; to which Nature says, and must say when it comes to 
hcrX.Q Sfieak, eternally No! Nations cease*to be befriended of the 
Law-Maker, when they walk not accoi ding to the Law. The Sphinx- 
question remains unsolved by them, becomes ever more insoluble. 

It thou ask again, there!ore, on the Mornson's-Ptll hypothesis, What 
is to be done ? allow me to reply: By thee, for the present, almost 
nothing. Thou there, the thing los thee to do is, if possible, to cease 
to be a hollow sounding-shell of hearsays, egotisms, purblind dilettan¬ 
tisms; and become, were it on the infinitely small scale, a faithful 
discerning soul. Thou shalt descend into thy inner man, and see if 
there be any traces of a soul there; till then there can be nothing 
done! O brother, we must if possible resuscitate some soul and 
conscience in us, exchange our dilettantisms for sincerities, our dead 
hearts of stone for living hearts of flesh. Then shall wc discern, not 
one thing, but, in clearer or dimmer sequence, a whole endless host of 
things that can be done. Do the first ot these, do it; the second will 
already have become clearer, doabler; the second, thud and three- 
thousandth will then have begun to be possible for .us. Not any 
universal Morrison’s Pill shall we then, either as swallowers or as 
vendors, ask after at all; but a far different sort of remedies: Quacks 
shall no more have dominion over us, but true Heroes and Healers I 

Will not that be a thing worthy of * doing; ’ to deliver ourselves from 
quacks, sham-heroes; to deliver the whole world more and more from 
such ? They are the one bane of the world. Once clear the world of 
them, it ceases to be a Devil’s-woild, in all fibres of it wretched, 
accursed; and begins to be a God's-world, blessed, and working hourly 
towards blessedness. Thou for one wilt not again vote for any quack, 
do honour to any edge-gilt vacuity in man’s shape: cant shall be known 
to thee by the sound of it;—^thou wilt fly from cant with a shudder 
never felt before; as from the opened litany of Sorcerers’ Sabbaths, 
the true Devil-worship of this age, mose horrible than any other blas¬ 
phemy, profanity or genuine blackguardism elsewhere audible among 
men. It is alarming to witness,—m its present completed state I And 
Quack and Dupe, as we must ever keep in mind, are upper-side and 
under of the selfsame substance; convertible personages: turn up 
your dupe into the proper fostering element, and he himself can become 
a quack; there is in him the due prurient insincerity, open voracity for 
profit, and closed sense for truth, whereof quacks too, in all their kinds, 

arenmde. 

is not to the hero, it is to the sham-hero that, of ris^t and 
nebttsl^, the valet-world belongs. *What is to be done?' The 
reader sees whether it is like to be the seeking and swallowing of some 
' remedial measure 1 ’ 
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CUAFTER V. 

ARISTOCRACT OF TALENT. 

When an indixidual is miserable, what does it mo^t of all behove him 
to do ? To complain of this man or of that, of this thing or of that ? 
To fill the world and the*street with lamentation, objurgation? N^t so 
at all; th^ reverse of so. All moralists advise him not to complain of 
any person or of any thing, but of himself only. He is to know of a 
truth that being misciable he has been unwise, he. Had he faithfully 
followed Nature and her Laws, Nature, ever true to her Laws, would 
have yielded fruit and increase and felicity to him : but he has followed 
other than Nature’s Laws ; and now Nature, her patience withihim 
being ended, leaves him desolate; answers with very emphatic signifi¬ 
cance to him : No. Not by this road, my son ; by another road shalt 
thou attain well-being: this, thou perccivest is the road to ill-being; 
quit this I—So do all moralists advise: that the man penitently say to 
himself first of all, Behold I was not wise enough; I quitted the laws 
of Fact, which are also called the Laws of God, and mistook for them 
the Laws of Sham and Semblance, which are called the Devil’s Laws ; 
therefore am I here! 

Neither with Nations that become miserable is it fundamentally 
otherwise. Jhe ancient guides of Nations, Prophets, Priests, or what¬ 
ever their name, were well aware of this, and, down to a late epoch, 
impressively taught and inculcated it The modern guides of Nations, 
who also go under a great variety of names, Journalists, Political 
Economists, Politicians, Pamphleteers, have entirely forgotten this, and 
are ready to deny this. But it nevertheless remains eternally un¬ 
deniable : nor is there any doubt but we shall all be taught it yet, and 
made again to co^^ess it: we shall all be striped and scourged till we 
do learn it; and shall at last either get to know it, or be striped to 
death in the process. For it is undeniable 1 When a Nation is un- 
happy, the old Prophet was right and not wrong in saying to it; Ye 
have forgotten God, ye have quitted the ways of God, or ye would not 
have been unhappy. It is not according to the laws of Fact that ye 
have lived and guided yourselves, but according to the laws of Delusion, 
imposture, and wilful and unwilful Mistake of Fact; behold therefore 
the Unveracity is worn out; Nature's long-suffering with you is ex¬ 
hausted ; and ye are here. 

Surely there is nothing very inconceivable in this, even to the Jour¬ 
nalist, to the Political Economist, Modem Pamphleteer, or any two- 
legged animal without feathers I If a country finds itself wretched, 
sure enough that country has been misguided: it is with the wretched 
Twenty-seven Millions, fallen wretched, as with the Unit fallen 
wretched: they as he have quitted the course prescribed by Nature 
and the Supreme Powers, and so are fallen into scarcity, disaster, 
infelicity; and pausing to consider themselves, have to lament and say, 
AUs, we wen not wise enough. We took transient superficial Sem¬ 
blance for everlasting central Substance; we have departed fin away 
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from the Lems of this Universe, and behold now lawless Chaos and 
inane Chimera is ready to devour us!—' Nature in late centuries,’ says 
Sauerteig, ' was universally supposed to be dead; an old eight day 
clock, made many thousand years ago, and still ticking, but dead as 
brass,—^which the Maker, at most, sat looking at, in a distant, singular, 
and indeed incredible manner: but now I am happy to observe, she is 
everywh^e asserting herself to be not dead and brass at all, but alive 
and miraculous, celestial-infernal, with an emphasis that will again 
penetrate the thickest head of this Planet by and by 1 *■ - 

Indisputable enough to all mortals now, the guidance of this country 
has not been sufficiently wise: men too foolish have been set to the 
guiding and governing of it, and have guided it hither; we must find 
wispr,—wiser, or else we perish I *To this length of insight all England 
has now advanced; but as yet no farther. All England stands wringing 
its hands, asking itself, nigh desperate, What farther? Reform Dill 
proves to be a failure; Benthamee Radicalism, the gospel of ' Enlight¬ 
ened Selfishness,’ dies out, or dwindles into Five-point Chartism, amid 
the tears and hootings of men: what next are we to hope or try ? 
Five-point Charter, Free-Trade; Church-extension, Sliding-scale; what, 
in Heaven’s name, are we next to attempt, that we sink not in inane 
Chimera, and be devoured of Chaos ?—^The case is pressing, and one of 
the most complicated in the world. A God’s-message never came to 
thicker-skinned people; never had a God's-message to pierce through 
thicker integuments, into heavier ears. It is Fapt, speaking once more, 
in miraculous thunder-voice, from out of the centre of the world;—how 
unknown its language to the deaf and foolish many; how distinct, un¬ 
deniable, terrible and yet beneficent, to the hearing few: Behold, ye 
shall grow wiser, or ye shall die! Truer to Nature’s Fact, or inane 
Chimera will swallow you; in \vhirlwinds of fire, you and your Mam- 
monisms, Dilettantisms, your Midas-eared philosophies, double-barrelled 
Aristocracies, shall disappear!—Such is the God's-message to mj, onca 
more, in these modern days. 

We must have more Wisdom to govern us, we must be governed by 
the Wisest, we must have an Aristocracy of Talent! ciy many. True, 
most true; but how to get it ? The following extract from our young 
friend of the HoundsdUch Indicator is worth perusing: ' At this time,’ 
says he^ * while there is a cry everywhere, articulate or inarticulate, for 
an Aristocracy of Talent,” a Governing Class namely which dir* 
govern, not merely which [took the wages of governing, and could not 
with all our* industry be kept from mis-governing, com-lawing, and play 
the very deuce wiUi us,—it may not be altogether useless to remind 
some of the greener-headed sort what a dreadfully difficult affair the 
getting of such an Aristocracy is! Do you expect, my friends, that 
vour indispensable Aristocracy of Talent is to be enlisted straightway, 

some sort of recruitment aforethought, out of die general population; 
arranged in supreme regimental order; and set to rule over us ? That 
it will be got sifted, IUk wheat out of chaff, from the Twenty-seven 
Million Bntish subjects; that any Ballot-box, Reform Bill, or other 
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Political Machine, with Force of Public Opinion never so active <m it, 
is likely to perforai said process of sifting? Would to Heaven that we 
bad a sieve; that we could so much as fancy any kind of sieve, wind- 
fanners, or ne-plus-ultra of machinery, devisable by man, that would 
do it I 

* Done nevertheless, sure enough, it must be; it shall and willlre. 
We me rushing swiftly bn the road to destruction; every hour bringing 
us nearer, until it be, in some measure, done. The doing of it is not 
doubtful; only the method and the costs 1 Nay I will even mention to 
you an infallible sifting-prccess whereby he that has ability will be 
sifted out to rule among us, and that same blessed Atistocracy of 
Talent be verily, in an approximate degree, vouchsafed us by and by: 
an infallible silting-process; to which however, no soul can help his 
neighbour, but each must, with devout prayer to Heaven, endeavour to 
help himself. It is, O friends, that all of us, that many of us, should 
acquire the true ey4 for talent, which is dreadfully wanting at present I 
The true eye for talent presupposes the true reverence for it,—O 
Heavens, presupposes so many things 1 

* For example, you Bobus Higgins, Sausa^-maker on the great scale, 

who are raising such a clamour for this Aristocracy of Talent, what is 
it that you do, in that big heart of yours, chiefly in very fact pay 
reverence to ? Is it to talent, intrinsic manly worth of any kind, you 
unfortunate Bobus? The manliest man that you sawgoing|in a ragged 
coat, did you ever reverence him ? did you so much as know that he 
was a manly man at all, till his coat grew better? Talent 1 1 

understand you to be able to worship the fame of talent, the power, 
cash, celebrity or other success of talent; but the talent itself is a thing 
you never saw with eyes. Nay what is it in yourself that you are 
proudest of, that you take most pleasure in surveying meditatively in 
thoughtful moments ? Speak now, is it the bare Bobus stript of his 
very name and shirt, and turned loose upon society, that you admire 
and thank Heaven for; or Bobus with his cash accounts and larders 
dropping fatness, with his respectabilities, warm garnitures, and pony- 
chaise, admirable in some measure to certain of the flunkey species ? 
Your own degref of worth and talent, is it of infinite value to you; or 
only of finite,-^measurable by the degree of currency, and conquest of 
praise or pudding, it has broy^^t you to ? Bobus, you are in a vicious 
circle, rouuder |han one of your own sausages; and will never vote for 
or promote any talent, except what talent or sham-talent has already 
got itself voted for !*—We here cut short the Indicator; all readers 
perceiving whijher he now tends. 

*Moi« Wisdom’indeed: but where to find more Wisdom? We 
have alieady a Collective Wisdom, after its kind,—thoiij^ ^doss- 
legisIsSipn,’ and another thing or two, affect it somewfaatT On the 
whol^*mi say, Like people like priest; so we may say, like 
liee king, llie man eks himself splinted and efecM who 
m be appointed and elected. What can the inconruptihlest 

Bemutes elect, if it be not some BoHsHmus, dsdttld they find suw ? 
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Or, again, perhaps there is not, in the n^ole Nation, Wisdom enough, 
* collect ’ it as we may, to make an adequate Collective t That too is 
a case which may befal: a ruined man staggers down to ruin because 
there was not wisdom enough in him; so, clearly also, may Twenty- 
seven Million collective men!—But indeed one of the infalliblest fruits 
of Unwisdom in a Nation is that it cannot get the use of what Wisdom 
is actually in it: that it is not governed by the wisest it has, who alone 
have a divine right to govern in all Nations; but by the sham-wisest, 
or even by the openly not-so-wise if they are handiest otherwise 1 
This is the infalliblest result of Unwisdom; and also the balefullest, 
immeasurablest,—not so much what we can call a poison-/n^, as a 
tmiversal death-disease, and poisoning of the whole tree. For hereby 
Bre*fostercd, fed into gigantic bulk, all manner of Unwisdoms, poison- 
fruits , till, as we say, the life-tree everywhere is made a upas-tree, 
deadly Unwisdom overshadowing all things; and there is done what 
lies in,human skill to stifle all Wisdom everywhere in the birth, to 
smite our poor world ba^en of Wisdom,—and make yo'ur utmost 
Collective Wisdom, were it collected and elected by Rhadamanthus, 
^acus and Minos, not to speak of drunken Tenpound Franchisers 
with their ballot-boxes, an inadequate Collective! The Wisdom is 
not now there: how will you ' collect' it ? As well wash Hiames mud, 
by improved methods, to find more gold in it 

Truly, the first condition is indispensable, That Wisdom be there. 
but the second is like unto it, is properly oile with it: these two 
conditions act and react through every fibre of them, and go inseparably 
together. If you have much Wisdom in your Nation, you will get it 
faithfully collected; for the wise love Wisdom, and will search for it as 
for life and salvation. If you have little Wisdom, you will get even 
(hat little ill-collected, trampled under foot, reduced as near as possible 
to annihilation; for fools do not love Wisdom; they are foolish, first 
of all, because they have never loved Wisdom,—^but have loved their 
own appetites, ambitions, their coroneted coaches, tankards of heavy- 
wet. Thus is your candle lighted at both ends, and the progress 
towards consummation is swift. Thus is fulfilled that saying in the 
Gospel: To him that hath shall be given; and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he hath. Very literally, in a very 
fatal manner, that saying is here fulfilled. 

Our * Aristocracy of Talent’ seems at a considerable distance yet; 
dofs it not, O Bobus ? 


^ CHAPTER V . 

HERO-WORSHIP, 

To the present Editor, not less than to Bobus, a Government dl the 
Wisest, what Bobus calls an Aristocra <7 of Talent, seems the one 
healing remedy: but he is not so sanguine as Bobus with respect to 
the means of realising it He thinks that we have at once missed 
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realising it, and cooe to need it so pressingly, by departing far from 
the inner eternal Iaws and taking up with the temporary outer 
semblances of Laws. He thinks that ‘ enlightened Egoism,* never so 
luminous, is not the rule by which man’s life can be led. That 
'Laissez-faire,' ‘Supply-and-demand,* 'Cash-payment for the sole 
nexus,’ and so forth, were not, are not, and will never be, a practicable 
Law of Union for a Society of Men. That Poor and Rich, that 
Governed and Governing, cannot long live together on any such Law 
of Udion. Alas, he thinks that man has a soul in him, different from 
the stomach in any sense of this word; that if said soul be asphyxied, 
and lie quietly forgotten, the man and his affairs are in a bad way. He 
thinks that said soul will have to be resuscitated from its asphyxia; 
that if it prove irresuscitablc, the man is not long for this world* In 
brief, that Midas-eared Mammonism, double-ban elled Dilettantism, 
and their thousand adjuncts and corollaries, are not the Law by which 
God Almighty has appointed this his Universe to go. That, once for 
all, these are not the Law: and then fahher that we shall' have to 
return to what fir the Law,—not by smooth flowery paths, it is like, and 
with 'tremendous chceis ’ in our throat; but over steep untrodden 
places, through stormclad cliasms, waste oceans, and the bosom of 
tornadoes; thank Heaven, if not through very Chaos and the Abyss t 
The resuscitating of a soul that has gone to asphyxia is no momentary 
or pleasant process, but a long and terrible one. ^ 

To the present Editor,' Hero-worship,’ as he has elsewhere named 
it, means much more than an elected Parliament, or stated Aristocracy, 
of the Wisest; for, in his dialect, it is the summary, ultimate essence, 
and supreme practical picrfection of all manner of ' worship,’ and true 
worships and noblenesses whatsoever. Such blessed Parliament and, 
were it once in perfection, blessed Aristocracy of the Wisest, god- 
honoured and man-honoured, he does look for, more and more per¬ 
fected,-^as the topmost blessed practical apex of a whole world reformed 
from sham-worship, informed anew with worship, with truth and 
blessedness 1 He thinks that Hero-worship, done differently in every 
different epoch of the world, is the soul of all social business among 
men; that the doing of it well, or the doing of it ill, measures accurately 
what degree of well-being or of lU-being there is in the world’s affairs. 
He thinks that we, on the whole, do our Hero-worship worse than any 
Nation in this world ever did it before: that the Bums an Exciseman, 
the Byron a Literary Lion, are intrinsically, ail things considered, • 
baser and falser phenomenon than the Odin a God, the Mahomet a 
Prophet of God. It is this Editor’s clear opinion, accordingly, that we 
roust leam to do our Hero-worship better; that to do it jitter and 
better, means the awakening of the Nation’s soul from its asphyxia, 
and the return of blessed life to us,—Heaven’s blessed life, not 
Mammon’s galvanic accursed one. To resuscitate the Asphyxied, ap¬ 
parently now moribund, and in the last agony tf not resuscitated: lou 
•od no other seems the consummation. 

. ' KeixHtvorship,’ if you will,—yes, friends; but, first of ail, by being 
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ourtelves of heroic mind. A whole world of Heroes ; a world not ol 
Flunkeys, where no Hero>King can reign: that is what we aim at t 
We, for our share, will put away all Flunkeyism, Baseness, Unveracity 
from us; we shall then hope to nave Noblenesses and Veracities set over 
us; never till then. Let Bobus and Company sneer, " That is your 
Reform 1 Yes, Bobus, that is our Reform; and except in that, and 
what will follow out of that, we have no hope at all. Reform, like 
(Parity, O Bobus, must begin at home. Once well at home, how will 
it radiate outwards, irrepressible, into all that we touch and handle, 
speak and work: kindling ever new light, by incalculable contagion, 
spreading in geometric ratio, far and wide,—doing good only, whereso^ 
ever it spreads, and not evil. 

Bg Ruorm Bills, Anti-Corn>Law Bills, and thousand other bills and 
methods, we will demand of our Governors, with emphasis, and for 
the first time not without effect, that they cease to be quacks, or else 
depart; that they set no quackeries and blockheadisms anywhere to 
rule over us, that they utter or act no cant to us,—^that it will be better 
if they do not. For we shall now know quacks when we see them; 
cant, when we hear it, shall be horrible to us 1 We will say, with the 
poor Frenchman at the Bar of the Convention, though in wiser style 
than he, and * for the space' not ' of an hour' but of a lifetime: 
demande Farrestation des coquins et des Idches.'* * Arrestment of the 
knaves and dastards:' ah, we know, what a work that is; how long 
it will be before they are all or mostly got * arrested:'—but here is 
one; arrest him, in God's name; it is one fewer 1 We will, in all 
practicable ways, by word and silence, by act and refusal to act, 
energetically demand that arrestment,— **je demande atte arrestation- 
Id / ”—^and by degrees infallibly attain it Infallibly: for light spreads; 
all human souls, never so bedarkened, love light; light once kindled 
spreads, till all is luminous;—till the cry, Arrest your knaves and 
dastards ” rises imperative from millions oi hearts, and rings and reigns 
from sea to sea. Nay how many of them may we not * arrest ’ with 
our own hands, even now; we I Do not countenance them, thou there: 
turn away from their lackered sumptuosities, their belauded sophistries, 
their serpent graciosities, their spoken and acted cant, with a sacred 
hoiTor, with an Apage Satanas, —Bobus and Company, and all men 
will gradually join us. We demand arrestment of the knaves and 
dastards, and begin by arresting our own poor selves out of that 
fraternity. There is no other r^orm conceivable. Thou and I, my 
friend, can, in the most flunkey world, make, each of us, one non* 
flunkey, one hero, if we like: that will be two heroes to begin with 
Courage 1 even that is a whole world of heroes to end with, or what we 
poor Two can do in furtherance thereof 1 

Yes, friends: Hero>kings and a whole world not unheroic,—^there 
lies port and happy haven, towards which, through all these 
Btoemtost seas, French Revolutions, Chartisms, Manchester Insurrec¬ 
tions that make the heart sick in these bad days, the Supreme Powers 
are oriving us. On the whole, blessed be the Supreme PowerSi stem 
as they are t Towards that haven will we, O friends; let all true men, 
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with what of faculty la in them, bend 'valiaotlyi inceasantly, with 
thousandfcdd endeavour,'thither, thither I There, or ebe is the Ocean- 
abysses, it is very clear to me, we shall arrive. 

Well; here truly is no answer to the Sphinx-question; n(rt the 
answer a disconsolate Public, inquiring at the College of Healtl^ was in 
hopes of! A total change of regimen, diange of constitution and 
existence from the very centre of it; a new body to be got, 
resuscitated soul,—not without convulsive travail-ttooes; as all birth 
and new-lnrth presupposes travail I This is sad news to a disconsolate 
discerning Public, hoping to have got off by some Morrison's Pill, some 
Saint-John's corrosive mixture and perhaps a little blistery friction on 
the back 1—^We were prepared to part with our Corn-Law, with various 
Laws and Unlaws: but this, what is this ? ' 

Nor has the Editor forgotten how it fares with your ill-boding 
Cassandras in Sieges of Troy. Imminent perdition is not usually 
driven away by words of warning. Didactic Destiny has other methods 
in store; or these would fail always. Such words should, nevertheless, 
be uttered, when they dwell truly in the soul of any man. Words are 
hard, are importunate; but how much harder the importunate events 
they foreshadow! Here and there a human soul may listen to the 
words,—who knows how many human souls ? whereby tlie importunate 
events, ii not diverted and prevented, will be render^ Uss hard. The 
present Editor's purpose is to himself full of hope. * 

For though fierce travails, though wide seas and roaring gulfs lie 
before us, is it not something if a Loadstar, in the eternal sky, do once 
more disclose itself; an everlasting light, shining through all doud- 
tempests and roaring billows, ever as we emerge from the trou^ of the 
sea: the blessed beacon, far off on the edge of Car horizons, towards 
which we are to steer incessantly for life ? Is it not something; O 
Heavens, it is not all ? There lies the Heroic Promised Land; under 
that Heavens-light, my brethren, bloom the Happy Isles,—tbere, O 
there t Thither will we; 

'There dwells the Achflles whom we knew.** 

'fbere dwell all Heroes, and will dwell: thither, all ye heroic-minded! 
-r'-The Heaven's Loadstar once clearly in our eye, how will eadi true 
man stand truly to kis work in the ship; how, with undying hope, will 
all things be fronted, all be conquered. Nay, with the ship's prow once 
turned in that direction, is not all, as it were, already well? Sick 
wasting misery has become noble manful effort with a goal in our eye. 

‘ The (Poking Nightmare chokes us no longer; for we sHr under it; tlm 
Kightmare has almady fled.*— 

Certainly, could the present Editor instrudi men how to know 
Wisdom, Heroism, when they see it, that they might do reverence'to & 
only, sAd loyally make it iwer over them,—yes, he were the Kving 
ejjiitoiBe of all Editors, Teadiers, Prophets, tost now teach and 

* Tennysoa''s Poeait 
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prophesy; he were an i4/o^<^MorTisoni a I'riamegistus and eJfecBvt 
Caasandn I Let no Able Editor hope such things. It is to be expected 
the present laws of copyright, rate of reward per sheet, and other 
considerations, will save him from that peril. Let no Editor hope such 
things: noand yet let all Editors aim towards sudi things, and even 
towards such alone! One knows not what the meaning of editing and 
writing is, if even this be not it. 

Epough, to the present Editor it has seemed possible some gUmmer'- 
ing of light, for here and there a human soul, might lie in these confused 
Paper-Masses now intrusted to him; wherefore he determines to edit 
the same. Out of old Books, new Writings, and much Meditation not 
of yesterday, he will endeavour to select a thing or two! and from the 
Past, In a circuitous way, illustrate the Present and the Future. The 
Past* is a dim indubitable fact; the Future too is one, only dimmer; 
nay nroperly it is the same fact in new dress and development. For 
the Present holds in it both the whole Past and the whole Futureas 
the Lik£-TR££ Igdrasil, wide-waving, many-toned, has its roots down 
deep in the Death-kingdoms, among the oldest dead dust of men, and 
with its boughs reaches always beyond the stars; and in all times and 
places IS one and the same Life-tree { 
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CHAPTER 1. 

JOCBLIN OF BRAKELOND. 


will, in this Second Portion of our Work, strive to penetrate a little^ 
by^means of certain confused Papers, printed and other, into a some- 
vvtiht remote Century; and to look face to face on it, in hope of perhaps 
illustrating our own poor Century thereby. It seems a circuitous way; 
but it may prove a way nevertheless. For man has ever been a striving, 
strolling, and, in spite of widespread calumnies to the contrary, a 
veraaous creature: the Centuries too are all lineal children of one 
another; and often, in the portrait of early grandfathers, this and the 
other enigmatic feature of the newest grandson shall disclose itself, to 
mutual elucidation. This Editor will venture on such a thing. 

Besides, in Editors' Books, and indeed everywhere else in the world 
of To^iay, a certain latitude of movement grows more and menre be< 
coining for the practical man. Salvation lies not in tight lacing, in these 
times!—how far from that, in any province whatsoever! Readers and 
men generally are getting into strange habits of asking all persona and 
things, from poor Editors’ Books up to Church Bishops and State Poten¬ 
tates, not. By what designation art thou called; in what wig and black 
triangle dost thou walk abroad! Heavens, 1 know thy designation and 
black triangle well enough! But, in God’s name, what art thou ? Not 
Nothing, sayest thou! Then if not. How much and what? This is 
tte thing I would know; and even must soon know, such a pass am I 
come to 1 •— — What weather-symptoms,—not for the poor Editor of 
Books alone! The Editor of Books may understand withal that if, as 
is said,' many kinds are permissible,’ there is one kind not permissibly 

* the kind that has nothing in it, le genre enuujreux; ’ and go cm his 
way accordingly. 

A certain Jocelinus de Brakelonda, a natural-bom Englishman, ha$ 
left us an extremely foreign Bool^* which the labours of the Camd^ 
Society have brought to light in these days. Jocelin’a Book, the 

* Chronicle,' or private Boswellean Notebook, of Jocelin, a certain ola 
St« Edmundsbury Monk and Boswell, now seven centuries old, how 
remote is it from us; exotic, extraneous; in all ways, coming from far 
abroad t The language of it is not foreign only but dead: Monk-Latin 
lies across not the British Channel, but the ninefold Stygian Marshes, 

* CJbvniea Jocxlini ds Brakelonda, de r^s gestis Sawesonit AUbatis 
MimwUerii SeuuH Sdmundi: huhc prtmttm tyfiis wumdata atrattie JoBANNS 
Gaob Rokswood. (Camden Society, London, 1840.) 
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Stream of Lethe, and one knows not where 1 RomSL Latin itself, still 
alive for os in the Elysian Fields of Memory, is domestic in comparison. 
And then the ideas, life-furniture, whole workings and ways of this 
worthy Jocelin; covered deeper than Pompeii with the lava-ashes and 
inarticulate wreck of seven hundred years 1 

Jocelin of Brakelond cannot be called a conspicuous literary cha¬ 
racter; indeed few mortals that have left so visible a work, or footmark, 
behind them can be more obscure. One other of those vanished 
Existence^, whose work has not yet vanished;—almost a pathetic 
phenomenon, were not the whole world full of such I The builders of 
Stonehenge, for example:—or alas, what say we, Stonehenge and 
builders ? The writers of the Universal Review and Homer's Iliad; 
the paviers of London streets;—sooner or later, the entire Posterity £f 
Adaml It is a pathetic phenomenon; but an irremediable, nay, if 
well meditated, a consoling one. 

By his dialect of Monk-Latin, and indeed by his name, this Jocelin 
seems to have been a Norman Englishman; the mTnsaat deBrakehrtda 
indicates a native of St. Edmundsbury itself, Brakelond being the 
known old name of a street or quarter in that venerable Town. Then 
farther, sure enough, our Jocelin was a Monk of St. Edmundsbury 
Convent; held some * obediential subaltern officiality there, or rather, 
in succession several; was, for one thing, * chaplain to my Lord Abbot, 
living beside him night and day for the space of six year|i;'—which 
last, indeec^ is the grand fact of Jocelin's existence, and properly the 
origin of this present Book, and of the chief meaning it has for us now 
He was, as we have hinted, a kind of born Boswell, though an infinite¬ 
simally small one; neither did he altogether want his Johnson even 
there and then. Johnsons are rare; yet, as has been asserted, Boswells 
perhaps still rarer,—the more is the pity on both sides I This Jocelin, 
as we can discern well, wak an ingenious and ingenuous, a cheery- 
hearted, innocent, yet withal shrewd, noticing, quick-witted man; and 
from under his monk's cowl has looked out on that narrow section of 
the world in a really human manner; not in any simial, canine, ovine, 
or otherwise inhuman manner,—afflictive to all that have humanity ! 
The man is of pacient, peaceable, loving, clear-smiling nature; open 
for this and that. A wise simplicity is in him; much natural sense; a 
SUfNcity that goes deeper than words. Veracity: it is the basis of all; 
anB some say, means genius itself; the prime essence of all genius 
itsoever. Our Jocelin, for the rest, has read his classical manu- 
ici bts, his Virgilius, his Flaccus, Ovidius Naso; of course still more, 
hi Homilies and Breviaries, and if not the Bible, considerable extracts 
of he Bible. Then also he has a pleasant wit; and loves a timely 
jo’ h though in mild subdued manner: very amiable to see. A learned 
gr vn man, yet with the heart as of a good child whose vdiole life 
in led has bm that of a child,—St. Edmundsbu^ Monastery a laiwr 
ki 1 of cndle him, in which his whole prescrited duty was to sle^ 
ki |ly, and lovf> his mother welll This is the Biography of jocelin; 
'a man of excellent religion,’ says one of his contemporary Brother 
MatJis.' tjctmitr reli'^ionis,potens sermone §topen* 
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For one thing, he had learned to write a kind of Monk or Dog-Latin, 
ikill readable to mankind; and, by good luck for us, had bethought 
him of noting down thereby what things seemed notablest to him. 
Hence gradually resulted a Chroniai Jocelini; new Manuscript in the 
Aldus of St. Edmundsbuiy. Which Chronicle, once written in 
its childlike transparency, in its innocent good-humour, not without 
touches of ready pleasant wit and many kinds of worth, other men 
liked^ naturally to read: whereby it failed not to be copied, to be 
multiplied, to be inserted in the Liber Aldus; and so surviving Henry 
the Eighth, Putney Cromwell, the Dissolution of Monasteries, and all 
accidents of malice and neglect for six centuries or so, it got into the 
Harleian Collections —and has now therefrom, by Mr. Rokewood of the 
Cgmden Society, been deciphered into clear print; and lies before us, 
a dainty thin quarto, to interest for a few minutes whomsoever it can. 

Here too it will behove a just Historian gratefully to say that Mr. 
Rokewood, Jocelm's Editor, has done his editorial function well. Not 
only has he deciphered his crabbed Manuscript into clear print; but he 
has attended, what his fellow editors are not always in the habit ot 
doing, to the important truth that the Manuscript so deciphered ought 
to have a meaning for the reader. Standing faithfully by his text, and 
printing its very errors in spelling, in grammar or otherwise, he has 
taken care by some note to indicate that they are errors, and what the 
correction of them ought to be. Jocelin's Monk-Latin is generally 
transparent, as shallow limpid water. But at any stop that may occur, 
of which there are a few, and only a very few, we have the comfortable 
assurance that a meaning does lie in the passage, and may by industry 
be got at; that a faithful editor’s industry had already got at it before 
passing on. A compendious useful Glossary is given; nearly adequate 
to help the uninitiated through: sometimes one wishes it had been a 
trifle larger; but, with a Spelman and Ducange at your elbow, how easy 
to have made it far too large I Notes are added, generally brief, 
sufficiently explanatoiy of most points. Lastly, a copious correct Index; 
which no such Book should want, and which unluckily very few 
possess. And so, in a word, the Chronicle of Jocelin is, as it professes 
to be, unwrapped from its thick cerements, and fairly brought forth 
into the common daylight, so that he who runs, and has a smattering 
of grammar, may read. 

We have heard so much of Monks; everywhere, in real and fictitious 
History, from Muratori Annals to Radclifie Romances, these singular 
two-legged animals, with their rosaries and breviaries, with their shaven 
crowns, hair-cilices, and vows of poverty masquerade so strangely 
through our fancy; and they are in fact so very strange an extinct 
species of the human family,—a veritable Monk of Bury St. Edmunds 
is worth attending to, if by chance made visible and audible. Here he 
is; and in his hand a magical speculum, much gone to rust indeed, yet 
in fragments still clear; wherein the marvellous image of his existence 
does still shadw itself, though fitfully, and as with an intermittent 
bgbt 1 Will not the reader peep with us into this singular camera lucidOt 
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where an extinct species, though fitfully, can still be seen alive? 
Extinct species, we say; for the live speidmens which still go about 
under that character are tdo evidently to be classed as spurious in 
Natural History: the Gospel of Richard Arkwright once promulgated, 
DO Monk of the old sort is any longer possible in this world. But 
fancy a deep-buried Mastodon, some fossil Megatherion, Ichthyosaurus, 
were to begin to speak from amid its rock-swathings, never so 
indistinctly 1 The most extinct fossil species of Men or Monks can do, 
and does, this miracle,—thanks to the Letters of the Alphabet, good for 
so many things. 

Jocelin, we said, was somewhat of a Boswell; but unfortunately, by 
Nature, he is none of the largest, and distance has now dwarfed him to 
an extreme degree. His light is most feeble, intermittent, and requires 
the intensest kindest inspection; otherwise it will disclose mere 
vacant haze. It must be owned, the good Jocelin, spite of his 
beautiful childlike character, is but an altogether imperfect' mirror ’ of 
these old-world things I The good man, he looks on us so clear and 
cheery, and in his neighbourly soft-smiling eyes we see so well our own 
shadow,—^we have a longing always to cross-question him, to force 
from him an explanation of much. But no; Jocelin, though he talks 
with such clear familiarity, like a next-door neighbour, will not answer 
any question: that is the peculiarity of him, dead these six hundred 
and fifty years, and quite deaf to us, though still so audible! The 
good man, he cannot help it, nor can we. 

But truly it is a strange consideration this simple one, as We go on 
with him, or indeed with any lucid simple-hearted soul like him: 
Behold therefore, this England of the Year 1200 was no chimerical 
vacuity or dreamland, peopled with mere vaporous Fantasms, Rymer's 
Foedera, and Doctrines of the Constitution; but a green solid place, 
that grew com and several other things. The Sun shone on it; the 
vicissitude of seasons and human fortunes. Cloth was woven and 
worn;.ditches were dug, furrowed-fields ploughed, and houses built. 
Day by day ail men and cattle rose to labour, and night by night 
return^ home weary to their several lairs. In wondrous Dualism, then 
as now, lived nations of breathing men; alternating, in all ways, 
between Light and Dark; between joy and sorrow, between rest and 
toil,—^between hope, hope reaching high as Heaven, and fear deep as 
Hell. Not vapour Fantasms, Rymm''s Foedera at all 1 Caeur^le- 
Lion was not a theatrical popinjay with greaves and steel-cap on 
but a man living upon victuals,— not imported by Peel's Tariff, Ctetir- 
de-Lion came palpably athwart this Jocelin at St. Edmundsbuiyand 
had almost peeled the sacred gold * res^trum^ or Edmond Shrine 
itsdf, to ransom him out of the Danube Jail. 

These clear eyes of neighbour J^elin looked on the bodily presence 
of King John; the very John &insterrOf at Lackland, signed 
Magna Ckarks afterwards in Runymekd Lacklamd, wHh a meat 
retinue, boarded once, for the matter of a fortn'ght, in St. Edmnndsbury 
Conv^; daily in the very eyesight, palpal^e fo the very fingma of am 
joedin: O Jocehn, what did he say, wmt did he do; how looked he, 
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lived he;<~at the very lowest, what coat or breeches had he on? 
Jocelin is obstinately silent. Jocelin marks down what interests him; 
entirely deaf to us. With Jocelin’s eyes we discern almost nothing of 
John Lackland. As through a glass darkly, we with our own eyes 
and appliances, intensely looking, discern at most: A blustering, dis¬ 
sipated, human figure, with a kind of blackguard quality air, in cramoisy 
velvet, or other uncertain texture, uncertain cut, with much plumage 
atid fringing; amid numerous other human figures of the like; riding 
abroad with hawks; talking noisy nonsensetearing out the bowels 
of St Edmundsbury Convent (its larders namely and cellars) in the 
most ruinous way, by living at rack and manger there. Jocelm notes 
only, with a slight subacidity .of manner, that the King's Majesty, 
Deminus Rex, did leave, as gift for our St ^mund Shrine, a handsome 
enough silk cloak,—or rather pretended to lea\'e, for one of his retinue 
borrowed it of us, and we never got sight of it again; and, on the 
whole, that the Dominus Rex, at departing, gave us * thirteen sterlingii,' 
one shilling and one penny, to say a mass for him; and so departed,— 
like a shabby Lackland as he was! ' Thirteen pence sterling,’ this was 
what the Convent got from Lackland, for all the victuals he and his 
had made away with. We of course said our mass for him, having 
covenamted to do It,—but let impartial posterity judge with what degree 
offexvourl 

And in this manner vanishes King Lackland; traverses swiftly our 
strange intermittent magic-mirror, jingling the shabby thirteen pence 
merely; and rides with his hawks into Egyptian night again. It is 
Jocelin’s manner with all things; and it is men's manner and men’s 
necessity. How intermittent is our good Jocelin ; marking down, with¬ 
out eye to us, what he finds interesting I How much in Jocelin, as in 
all History, and indeed in all Nature, is at once inscrutable and certain; 
so dUm, yet so indubitable; exciting us to endless considerations. For 
Kins Lackland was there, verily he; and did leave these tredecim 
siemngU if nothing more, and did live and look in one way or the 
other, and a whole world was living and looking along with him!* 
There, we say, is the grand peculiarity; the immeasurable one; 
distinguishing, to a really infinite degree, the poorest historical Fact 
from all Fiction whatsoever. Fiction, ' Imagination,’ * Imaginative 
Poetry,’ etc., etc,, except as the vehicle for truth, or fact of some sor^— 
whidi surdy a man should first try various other ways of vehiculating, 
and emveying safe,—^what is it ? Let the Minerva and other Preas^ 
re9poad 1— 

But it is time we were in St. Edmundsbury Monaste^, and Sewen 
good Centuries off. If indeed it be possible, by any aid of Jocelin, 
^ aay human ait, to get thither, with a reader or two still following us? 
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CHAriER 11. 

ST. EDMUNDSBURY. 

The Burg, Bury, or 'Berry’ as they call it, of St. Edmund is still 
a prosperous brisk Town ; beautifully diversifying, with its clear brick 
houses, ancient clean streets, and twenty or hllteen thousand busy souls, 
the general grassy face of Suffolk; looking out right pleasantly, from 
its hUl-sldpe, towards the rising Sun: and on the eastern edge of it, 
still runs, long, black and massive, a range of monastic ruins ; into the 
wide internal spaces of which the stranger is admitted on payment ol 
one shilling. Internal spaces laid out, at present, as a botanic garden. 
Here stranger or townsman, sauntering at his leisure amid these fast 
grim venerable ruins, may persuade himself that an Abbey of St. 
Edinundsbury did once exist; nay there is no doubt of it: see here the 
ancient massive Gateway, of architecture interesting to the eye of 
Dilettantism; and farther on, that other ancient Gateway, now about to 
tumble, unless Dilettantism, in these very months, can subscribe money 
to cramp it and prop it I 

Here, sure enough, is an Abbey; beautiful in the eye of Dilettantism. 
Giant Pedantry also will step in, with its huge Dugdale and other 
enormous Monasticons under its arm, and cheerfully apprise you, 
That this was a very great Abbey, owner and indeed creator of St. 
Edmund's Town Itself, owner of wide lands and revenues; nay that 
its lands were once a county of themselves: that indeed King Canute 
or Knut was very kind to it, and gave St. Edmund his own gold crown 
off his head, on one occasion: for the rest, that the Monks were of such 
and such a genus, such and such a number; that they had so many 
carucates of land in this hundred, and so many in that; and then 
farther that the large Tower or Belfry was built by such a one, and the 
smaller Bellry was built by etc, etc.—Till human nature can stand no 
more of it; till human nature desperately take refuge in forgetfulness, 
almost in flat disbelief of the whole business, Monks, Monastery, 
Belfries, Carucates and all! Alas, what mountains of dead ashes, 
wreck and burnt bones, does assiduous Pedantry dig up from the Past 
Time, and name it History, and Philosophy of History; till, as we say, 
the human soul sinks wearied and bewildered; till the Past Time seems 
all one infinite incredible grey void, without sun, stars, hearth-fires, or 
candle-light; dim offensive dust-whirlwinds filling universal Nature; 
and over your Historical Library, it is as if all the Titans had written 
for themselves: Dry rubbish shot here 1 

And yet these grim old walls are not a dilettantism and dubiety; 
th^ are an earnest fact. It was a most real and serious purpose they 
were built fori Yes, another world it was, when these black ruins, 
white in their new mortar and fresh chiselling, first saw the sun as 
walls, long ago. Gauge not, with thy dilettante compasses, with that 
placid dilettante simper, the Heaven’s-Watditower our Fathers, the 
UUen God’s-House5, the Golgotha of true souls departed 1 
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Their architecture, belfries, land-carucates ? Yes,—and that is 
but a small item of the matter. Does it never give thee pause, this 
other strange item of it, that men then had a soul ^—^not by hearsay 
alone, and as a figure of speech; but as a truth that they kneWi and 

S ractically went upon I Verily it was another world then. Their 
lissals have become incredible, a sheer platitude, sayest thou? 
Yes, a most poor platitude; and even, if thou wilt, an idolatry and 
blasphemy, should any one persuade tkee to believe them, to pretend 
praying by them. Dut yet it is pity we had lost tidings of our souls:— 
actually we shall have to go in quest of them again, or worse in all 
ways will befall 1 A certain degree of soul, as Ben Jonson reriiinds 
us, is indispensable to keep the. very body from destruction of the 
frightfullest sort; to * save us,* says he, ' the expense of salt* Ben has 
known men who had soul enough to keep their body and five senses 
from becoming carrion, and save salt:—men, and also Nations. You 
may look in Manchester Hunger-iqobs and Corn-law Commons Houses, 
and various other quarters, and say whither either soul or else salt is 
not somewhat wanted at present I— 

Another world, truly: and this present poor distressed world might 
get some profit by looking wisely into it, instead of foolishly. But at 
lowest, O dilettante friend, let us know always that it was a world, 
and not a void infinite of grey haze with fantasms swimming in it. 
These old St. Edmundsbury walls, 1 say, were not peopled with 
fantasms ; but with men of flesh and blood, mdde altogether as we are. 
Had thou and 1 then been, who knows but we ourselves had taken 
refuge from an evil Time, and fled to dwell here, and meditate on an 
Eternity, in such fashion as we could ? Alas, bow like an old osseous 
fragment, a broken blackened Ehm-bone of the old dead Ages, this 
black ruin looks out, not yet covered by the soil; still indicating what 
a once gigantic Life lies buried there! It is dead now, and dumb; 
but was alive once, and spake. For twenty generations, here was the 
earthly arena where painful living men worked out their life-wrestle.— 
looked at by Eaith, by Heaven and Hell. Bells tolled to prayers; and 
men, of many humours, various thoughts, chanted vespers, matins;— 
and round the little islet of their life rolled forever (as round ours still 
rolls, though we are blind and deaf) the illimitable Ocean, tinting all 
things with its eternal hues and reflexes; making strange prophetic 
music 1 How silent now; all departed, dean gone. The World- 
Dramaturgist has written: Exeunt, The devouring Time-Demons 
have made away with it all: and in its stead there is either nothing; 
or what is worse, offensive universal dustclouds, and grey eclipse of 
Earth and Heaven, from ' dry rubbish shot here 1 ’— 

« 

Truly, it is no easy matter to get across the chasm of Seven Cen¬ 
turies, fiUed with such material. But here, of all helps, is not a 
Bosw^ the welcomest; even a small Boswell? Veracity, true 
simplicity of heart, how valuable are these always I He that speaks 
what is really in Mm, will find men to listen, though under never such 
impediments. Even gQsaip, springing free and cheery from a human 
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heaitf this too it a kind of veracity and ^eech/-^*mu€h {Ireferaftio fo 
pedantiy and inane grey haze I jocelin sa weak and garridoiuii bat he 
18 human* Through the thin wateiy gossip of our Jocdlin» we do get 
some glimpses of mat deep^buried Time; discern veritably, though in a 
Mil intermittent manner, these antique figures and their life^methiMl, 
face to fafte! Beautifully, in our earnest lonng glance, the old 
Centuries melt from opaque to partialiy translucent, transparent here 
and theire; and the void black Night, one finds, is but the summing up 
of iphninerable peopled luminous Days. Not parchment Chartulari^ 
Doctriims of the Constitution, O Diyasdust; not altogether, my erudite 
friend!-^ 

Readers who please to go along with us into this poor Joeelini 
Chronka shidl wander inconveniently enough, as in wintry twilight^ 
through some poor stript hazel-grove, rustling with foolish noises, and 
perpetually hindering the eyesight; but across which, here and there, 
some real human figure is seen moving: very strange; whom we could 
hail if we would answer;—and we look into a pair of eyes deep as our 
owOf knapng our own, but all unconscious of us; to whom we fw the 
time are become as spirits and invisible 1 


CHAPTER IIL 
Landlord edmund. 

Some three centuries or so had elapsed since Beodrids-^worth* became 
St. Edmund’s Stotv^ St, Edmund's Tcmfn and Monastery, before jcKelin 
entered himself a Novice there. ' It was,’ says he, * the year after the 
Flemings were defeated at Fomham St Genevieve.' 

Much passes away into oblivion: this glorious victory over the Flem¬ 
ings at Fomham has, at the present date, greatly dimmed itself out of 
the minds of men. A victory and battle nevertheless it was, in its time: 
aonte Arice-renowned Earl of Leicester, not of the De Montfort Inreed, 
(as may 1^ read in Philosophical and other Histories, could any human 
mmnmy retain such things,; bad qoarTelled with his sovereign, Henry 

* Dryasdust puzzles and pokes for some biography of this JBeodrio; and 
iqmgns to consader him a mere East*Anglian Person of Condition, not In need 
of a biography,—wbosK yeopfi weorik or wtik that is to say, Growth, Increase, 
or at we sbomd now name H, Estatr, that same Hamlet and wood Manstoa, now 
^ Edmund’s 'Biuy, originally was. For, adds our erudite Friend, die Sazon 
yeopISan equivalent to the German vaerdtn, means to/row, to become; Vaoes of 
whim old vocable am still found in the Nortb-oonntry dialects, aa^ * is wood 
of Urn meaning * What is bmomu of him?' and the tike. Nay we hi modem 
BtiS say, 'Wo worth the hour' (Wo befal the hour), and speak of the 
Wokd Sfsters; not to mention the innumefshle other names stiS 

ending In maprfA or worik. And indeed our common noun wori£ in tnp amjpa of 
sttAn, ddes dot this mean simply. What a thhig hasivvmm to^ Wtal a Ihnii ms 
groap m Hodr madt he amounts tOt-phy the TlnmdiieedBiMttnet NamUldl or 
aimimr. < 
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Second of the name; had been womted, it is like, and mahreated, and 
obliged to fly to foreign-parts; but had rallied there into new vigour; 
and so, in the year 1173 , returns across the German Sea with a vengeful 
army of Flemingr. Returns, to the coast of Suffolk; to Framlingham 
Castle, where he is welcomed; westward towards St. Edmundbury and 
Forxihiuxi Church, where he is met by the constituted authorities with 
possM ant'jUeUus; and swiftly cut in pieces, he and his, or laid by the 
heels; on the right bank of the obscure river Lark,—as traces still 
existing will verify. 

For the river Lark, though not very discoverably, still runs or stag- 
nates in that country; and the battleground is there; serving at 
present as a pleasureground to his Grace of Newcastle. Copper 
pephies of Henry 11. are still found there;—rotted out from the pouches 
of poor slain soldiers, who had not had itme to buy liquor with them. 
In the river Lark itself was fished up, within man’s memory, an antique 
goldtring; which fond Dilettantism can almost believe may have been 
tiie very ring Countess Leicester threw away, in her flight, into that 
same Lark river or ditch.'*^ Nay, few years ago, in tearing out an 
enormous superannuated ash-tree, now grown quite corpulent, bursten, 
superfluous, but long a fixture in the soil, and not to be dislodged with¬ 
out revolution,—^there was laid bare, under its roots, ‘ a circular mound 
of skeletons wonderfully complete,’ all radiating from a centre, faces 
upwards, feet inwards; a * radiation’ not of Light, but 'of the Nether 
Darkness rather; and evidently the fruit of battle; for ‘ many of the 
heads were cleft, or had arrow-holes in them.’ The Battle of Fornham, 
therefore, is a fact, though a forgotten one; no less obscure tlian 
undeniable,—like so many other facts. 

Like the St Edmund's Monastery itself? Who can doubt, after what 
we have said, that there was a Monastery here at one time 1 No doubt 
at all there was a Monastery here; no doubt, some three centuries 
prior to this Fornham Battle, there dwelt a man in these parts, of the 
name of Edmund King, Landlord, Duke or whatever his title was, of 
the Eastern Counties;—and a very singular man and landlord be must 
have been. 

For his tenants, it would appear, did not complain of him is the 
least; his labourers did not think of burning his wheatstacks, breaking 
into his game-preserves; very far the reverse of all that. Clear evi¬ 
dence, satisfactory even to my friend Dryasdust exists that, on the 
contrary, they honoured, loved, admired this ancient Landlord to a 
^uite astonishing degree,—and indeed at last to an immeasurable and 
inexpressible degree: for, finding no limits or utterable words for their ' 
sense of his woxto, they took to beati^ing and adoring him 1 * Infinite 
admismdon,* we are taught,' means worship.* 

Very aisgular,—could we discover itl What Edmund's specific 
dttUea weio; above all, what his method of discharging them with such 
was, wooU surely be interesting to know; but are as/ sexy 
discQkeiable, now. His life has become a poetic^ mgr a ndi^ous 

* LyttdUoa^ Histoiy cf Henry 11. (and Edition), v etc 
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Myihusf though undeniably enough, it was once a prose Fact, as our 
poor lives are; and even a very nigged unmanageable one. This land- 
lord Edmund did go about in leather shoes, with femoralia and body- 
coat of some sort on him; and daily had his breakfast to procure; and 
daily had contradictory speeches, and most contradictory facts not a 
few, to reconcile with himself. No man becomes a Saint in his sleep. 
Edmund, for instance, instead of recondhng those same contradictory 
facts and speeches to himself; which means subduing, and, in a mdn- 
like and godlike manner, conquering them to himself,—^might have 
merely thrown new contention into them, new unwisdom into them, 
and so been conquered by them; much the commoner case I In that 
way he had proved no ‘Saint,' or Divine-looking Man, but a mere 
Sinner and unfortunate, blameable, more or less Diabolic-looking man 1 
No landlord Edmund becomes infinitely admirable in his sleep. 

With what degree of wholesome rigour his rents were collected we 
bear not Still less by what methods he preserved his game, whether 
by 'bushing' or how,—and if the partridge-seasons were 'excellent,’ 
or were indifferent. Neither do we ascertain what kind of Corn-bill 
he passed, or wisely-adjusted Sliding-scale;—but indeed there were 
few spinners in those days; and the nuisance of spinning, and other 
dusty labour, was not yet so glaring a one. 

How then, it may be asked, did this Edmund rise into favour; 
become to such astonishing extent a recognised Farmd^’s Friend? 
Really except it were by doing justly and loving mercy, to an unpre¬ 
cedented extent, one does not know. The man, it would seem, ' had 
walked,’ as they say ' humbly vnth God; ’ humbly and valiantly with 
God; struggling to make the Earth heavenly, as he could: instead of 
walking sumptuously and pridefully with Mammon, leaving the Earth 
to grow hellish as it liked. Not sumptuously with Mammon ? How 
then could he 'encourage trade,’—cause Howel and Tames, and many 
wine-merchants to bless him, and the tailor’s heart ^hough in a veiy 
short-sighted manner) to sing for joy ? Much in this Edmund's Life is 
mysterious. 

That he could, on occasion, do what he liked with his own is, 
meanwhile, evident enough. Certain Heathen Physical-Force Ultra- 
Chartists, ' Danes ’ as they were then called, coming into his territory 
\fith their ' five points,’ or rather with their five-and-twenty thousand 
paints and edges too, of pikes namely and battle-axes; and proposing 
mere Heathenism, confiscation, spoliation and fire and sword,— 
Fdmund answered that he would oppose to the utmost such savagery. 
Ihey took turn prisoner; again required his sanction to said proposals. 
'Edmund again refused. Cannot we kill you? cried they.-^annot I 
die ? answered he. My life, 1 think, is my own to do what 1 like withl 
And he died, under barbarous tortures, refusing to the last breath: and 
the Ultra-Chartist Danes hd their propositions;—and went with their 




Some say, udeed, these Danes were not Ultra-Chartists, bat 
Ultra-Teiies, demandine to reap whme they had not aown, and live in 
Ibis world without working, though all the world should i^arve for it; 
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whicb likewise seems a possible hypothesis. Be what they might, fiiey 
went as we say, to the Devil; and Edmund doing what be liked ikitb 
his own, the Eaith was got cleared of them. 

Another version is, that Edmund on this and the like occasions 
stood by his order; the oldest, and indeed only true order of Nobility 
known under the stars, that of Just Men and Sons of God, in opposition 
to Unjust and Sons of Belial,—which latter indeed are r^cona-oldest, 
but yet a very unvenerable order. This truly, seems the likeliest hypo¬ 
thesis of all. Names and appearances alter so strangely, in some half¬ 
score centuries; and all fluctuates chameleon-like, taking now this hue, 
now that. Thus much is very plain, and does not change hue: Land¬ 
lord Edmund was seen and felt b^ all men to have done verily a man’s 
pa^' in this life-pilgrimage of his; and benedictions, and outflowing 
love and admiration from the universal heart, were his meed. Well- 
done 1 Well-done I cried the hearts of all men. They raised his slain 
and martyred body; washed its wounds with fast-flowing universal 
tears; tears of endless pity, and yet of a sacred joy and triumph. 
The beautifullest kind of tears,—indeed perhaps the beautifullest 
kind of thing: like a sky all flashing diamonds and prismatic radiance; 
all weeping, yet shone on by the everlasting Sun:—and this is not a 
sky, it is a Soul and living Face! Nothing liker the Temfle of ths 
Highest^ bright with some real effulgence of the Highest, is seen in 
this world. 

O, if all Yankee-land follow a small good*' Schnflspel the distin¬ 
guished Novelist* with blazing torches, dinner-invitations, universal 
hep-hep-hurrah, feeling that he, though small, is something; how might 
all Angle-land once follow a hero-martyr and great true Son of 
Heaven 1 It is the very joy of man’s heart to admire where he can; 
nothing so lifts him from all his mean imprisonments, were it but for 
moments, as true admiration. Thus it has been said, *all men, 
especially all women, are born worshippers;' and will worship, if it be 
but possible. Possible to worship a Something, even a small one; not 
so possible a mere loud-blaring Nothing 1 What sight is more pathetic 
than that of poor multitudes of persons met to gaze at King’s Progresses, 
liOrd Mayors Shows, and other gilt-gingerbread phenomena of the 
worshipful sort, in these times; each so eager to worship; each with a 
dim fatal sense of disappointment, finding that he cannot rightly here I 
These be thy gods, O Israel 7 And thou art so willing to worship,— 
poor Israel 1 

In th is manner, however, did the men of the Eastern Couitties take 
up the slain body of Uieir Edmund, where it lay cast forth in the 
village of Hoxne; seek out the severed head, and reverently reunite 
the same. They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, with 
love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts; consecrating him with a 
very storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun-(fyed showers 
of tearsjoyfully, yet with awe (as all deep joy has something of the 
awdttl in ^ commemorating his noble deeds and godlike walk and 
Gonvmation while on Earth. Till, at length, the very Pope and 
Cardinals at Rome were forced to hear of it; and they, summing up sg 
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correctly th^ well could, with AthfOcafus^DiaBaM pleidingf titd 
thefr other fonnt of process, the geuersl verdict of mftnkiiid, d^dared-: 
l^t he had, in very fact, led a hero’s life in this world; and beifig 
now gomej was gone as they conceived to God above, and reaping his 
reward tkgng. Such, they said, was the best judgiment tl^y could 
form of Jbe case ;^and truly not a bad judgment Acquiesced in, 
zealously adopted, with foil assent of ’private judgment* by all 
mortals, t 

The rest of St Edmund’s history, for the reader sees he has now 
become a Saini, is easily conceivable. Pious munificence provided 
him a kvulust a feretntm or shrine; built for him a wooden chapel, a 
stone temple, ever widening and growing by new pious gifts;—suth 
the overflowing heart feels it a blessedness to solace itscdf by giving. 
St Edmund’s Shrine glitters now with diamond fiowerages, with a 
plating of wrought gold. The wooden chapel, as we say, has become 
a stone temple. Stately masonries, long-drawn arches, doisters, 
sounding aisles buttress it begirdle it far and unde. Regimented 
companies of men, of whom our Jocelin is one, devote themselves, in 
every generation, to meditate here on man’s Nobleness and Awfolness, 
and celebrate and show forth the same, as they best can,—^thinlungthey 
will do it better here, in presence of God the Maker, and of the so 
Awful and so Noble made by Him. In one word, St. Edi^und's body 
has raised a Monastery round it. To such length, in sudi manner, has 
the Spirit of the Time visibly taken body, and crystallised itself here. 
New ^fts, houses, (aims, katalla *—come ever in. King Knut, whom 
men ^ Canute, whom the Ocean-tide would not be fmrbidden to wet, 
—we heard already of this wise King, with his crown and gifts; but of 
many others, Kings, Queens, wise men and noble loyal women, let 
Dryasdust and divine Silence be the record 1 Beodric's-Worth has 
become St. Edmund’s Buryi —l^sts visible to this hour. All this 
that thou now seest, and namest Bury Town, is properly the Funeral 
Monument of Saint or Landlord Edmund. The present respectable 
Mayor of Bury may be said, like a Fakeer (little as he thinks m tD, to 
have lus dwelling in the extensive, many-sculptured Tombstone cn St. 
Edmund; in one of the brick niches thereof dwells die present 
lemctalfie Mayor of Bury. 

Certain Times do crys^lise themselves in a magnificent natUier; 
and others, perhaps, are like to do it in rather a shabby Ofiei«-But 
Richard ^Arkwright too will have his Monument, a thcmaand years 
hence: all Lancashire and Yorkshire, and how many other shires and 
countries, with their machineries and industries, for 1 m mainaneiitt A 
true or ’^M^-mountain^’ flaming wifo steam fltes imd nsefol 

labour over wide continents, usefully towards the Stars, to ft certain 
height;—how much grander than your fooli^ Cheops Pyiimfids of 

Saimap clay onesl Let us withal m hopefol, be content or pmnc« , 

^ * 

* Comb;, fivepertfoi; what we now call ckattAt» and aiiS moie sinniadly aaUffc 
salt blend 1 < 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARBOT HUGO. 

It is truet all things have two faces, a light one and a dark. It is tni^ 
in three c^turies much imperfection accumulates; many an Ideal, 
monastic or other, shooting forth into practice as it can, grows to a 
strange e^ugh Reality; and we have to ask with amazement. Is this 
your Ideal? For, alas, the Ideal always has to grow in the Real, and 
to seek out its bed and board there, often in a very sorry way. Ns 
beautifullest Poet is a Bird*of-Paradise, living on perfumes; sleeping ta 
the a^l^r with outspread wings. The Heroic, independent of bed and 
board, is found in Drury-Lane Theatre only; to avoid disappointments, 
let us bear this in mind. 

By, the law of Nature, too, all manner of Ideds have their fatal limits 
and lot; their apipointed periods, of youth, of maturity or perfection, of 
dedine^ degradation, and final death and disappearance. There is 
nothing born but has to die. Ideal monasteries, once grown real, do' 
seek bed and board in this world; do find it more and more success¬ 
fully; do get at length too intent on finding it, exclusively intent on 
that. They are then like diseased corpulent bodies fallen idiotic, 
which merely eat and sleep; retuiy for * dissolution,* by a Henry the 
Eighth or some other. locelin’s St Edmundsbuiy is stiU far from this 
last dreadful state: bid here too the reader will prepare himselt to see 
an Ideal not steeping in the aether like a bird-of-paradise, but roosting 
as the common woodfowl do, in an imperfect, uncomfortable, more or 
less contempUbie manner!— 

Abbfd Hugo, as Jocelin, breaking at once into the heart of the 
business, apprises us, had in those days grown old, grown rather blind, 
and his eyes were somewhat darkened, aliquantulum caligavertmt 
oeuli ejus. He dwelt apart very much, in his Talamus or peculiar 
Chamber; got into the hands of flatterers, a set of mealy-mouthed 
persons ivho strove to make the passing hour easy for him,—^for him 
easy, and for themselves profitable; accumulating in the distance mere 
mountains of confusion. Old Dominous Hugo sat inaccessible in this 
way, far in the interior, wrapt in bis warm flannels and delusions; 
inaccessible to all voice of Fact; and bad grew ever worse with us. 
Not that our worthy old Dominus Abbas was inattentive to^ the divine 
offices,.Or to the maintenance of a devout spirit in us or in himself; but 
the AocounirBooks of the Convent fell into the frightfullest state, and 
Hugo's a nnu al Budget grew yearly emptier, or filled with futile ex¬ 
pectations, fatal deficit, wind and debts 1 

His one moridly care was to raise ready money; sufficient for tho 
day is ei^ tbereofi And how he raised it: From usurious insatiable 
Jews; every £r^h Jew sticking on him like a fresh horselee^ sucking 
nls and our life ont^ crying continually, Give, Give! Take one 
enmpte intkeiid of scores. Our Camem having falten ii^ ruio. 
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WilHam the Sacristan received charge to repair it; strict cham, but 
no money; Abbot Hugo would, and indeed could, give him no nractioa 
of money. The Camera in ruins, and Hugo penniless and inaccessible, 
Willelmus Sacrista borrowed Forty Marks (some Seven-and-twenty 
Pounds) of Benedict the Jew, and patched up our Camera again. But 
the means of repaying him ? There were no means. Hardly could 
Sacf:tsia^ CellerartuSy or any public officer, get ends to meet, on 
the indisp^nsablest scale, with their shrunk allowances: ready money 
had vanished. 

Benedict’s Twenty-seven pounds grew rapidly at compound-interest; 
and at length, when it had amounted to One hundred pounds, he, on a 
day of settlement, presents the account to Hugo nimself. Hugo 
already owed him another One hundred of his own ; and so her^ it 
has become Two hundred 1 Hugo, in a fine frenzy, threatens to depose 
the Sacristan, to do this and do that; but, in the meanwhile, How to 
quiet your insatiable Jew ? Hugo, for this couple of hundreds, giants 
the Jew his bond for Four hundred payable at the end of four years. 
At tne end of four years there is, of course, still no money; and the 
Tew now gets a bond for Eight hundred and eighty pounds, to be paid 
Dy instalments, Four-score pounds every year. Here was a way of 
doing business 1 

Neither yet is this insatiable Tew satisfied or settled with: he had 
papers against us of ‘small debts fourteen years old;’^is modest 
claim amounts finally to ' Twelve hundred pounds besides interest; ’— 
and one hopes he never got satisfied in this world; one almost hopes 
he was one of those beleagured Jews who hanged themselves in York 
Castle shortly afterwards, and had his usances and quittances and 
horse-leech papers summarily set fire to! For approximate justice will 
strive to accomplish itself; if not in one way, then in another. Jews, 
and also Christians and Heathens, who accumulate in this manner, 
though furnished with never so many parchments, do, at timed, ‘get 
their grinder-teeth successively pulled out of their head, each day a 
new grinder,’ till they consent to disgorge again. A sad fact,—wortii 
reflecting on. 

Jocelin, we see, is not without secularity: Our Dominus Abbas was 
intent enough on the divine offices ^ but then his Account-Books*—?—- 
One of the things that strike us most, throughout, in Jocelin's Chronicle, 
and indeed in Eadmer’s Anselm, and other old monastic Books, written 
evidently by pious men, is this, That there is almost no mention what¬ 
ever of ‘personal religion' in them; that the whole gist of their 
thinking and speculation seems to be the ‘privileges our order,* 
* strict exaction of our dues,* ‘God's honour* (meaning the honour of 
our Saint), and so forth. Is not this singular? A body of men, set 
apart for Effecting and purifying their own souls, do not seem dis¬ 
turbed about that in any measure: the ‘ Ideal * says nothing about its 
idea; taya much about finding bed and board for StMlfl How is 
thisf 

Why, for one thing, bed and board are a matter ver^ apt to come to 
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speech: it it mudi eaiier to spe<»k of them than of ideas; and they are 
som^mes much more pressing with aomel Nay, for another thing, 
may n^ this religious reticence, in these devout good souls, be perhaps 
a merit, and sign of health in them? Tocelin, Eadmer, and such 
religious men, have as yet nothing of ' Methodism;' no Doubt or even 
root of Doubt. Religion is not a diseased self-introspection, an 
agonising inquiry: their duties are clear to them, the way of supreme 
good plain, indisputable, and they are travelling on it. Religion lies 
over them like an all-embracing heavenly canopy, like an atmosphere 
and life-element, which is not spoken of, which in all things is pre¬ 
supposed without speech. Is not serene or complete Religion the 
highest aspect of human nature j as serene Cant, or complete No- 
reli|;ion, is the lowest and miserablest? Between which two, idl 
manner of earnest Mctliodisms, introspections, agonising inquiries, 
never so morbid, shall play their respective parts, not without appro- 
batiop. 

But let any reader fancy himself one of the Brethren in St. Edmunds- 
bury Monastery under such circumstances I How can a Lord Abbot, 
all stuck over with horseleeches of this nature, front the world ? He is 
fast losing his life-blood, and the Convent will be as one of Pharaoh's 
lean kine. Old monks of experience draw their hoods deeper down; 
careful what they say: the monk’s first duty is obedience. Our Lord 
the King, hearing of such work, sends down his Almoner to make 
investigations: but what boots it? Abbot Hugo assembles us in 
Chapter; asks, “ If there is any complaint ? ” Not a soul of us dare 
answer, “ Yes, thousands ! ” but we all stand silent, and the Prior even 
says that things are in a very comfortable condition. Whereupon old 
Abbot Hugo, turning to the royal messenger, says, " You see! ”—and 
the business terminates in that way. 1, as a brisk-eyed, noticing youth 
and novice, could not help asking of the elders, asking of Magister 
Samson in particular: Why he, well-instructed and a knowing man, 
had not spoken out, and brought matters to a bearing? Magister 
Samson was Teacher of the Novices, appointed to breed us up to the 
rules, and 1 loved him well. FiU answered Samson, “the 
burnt child shuns the fire. Dost thou not know, our Lord the Abbot 
sent me once to Acre in Norfolk, to solitary confinement and bread and 
water, already? The Hinghams, Hugo and Robert, have just got home 
from banishment for speaking. This is the hour of darkness: the 
hour when flatterers rule and are believed. Videai Domtnus, let the 
Lord see, and judge.” 

In very truth, what could poor old Abbot Hugo do? A frail old 
man; and the Philistines were upon him,—that is to say, the Hebrews, 
lie had nothing for it but to shrink away from them; get back into his 
warm flannels, into his warm delusions again. Happily, before it was 
quite too late, he bethought him of pil^iming to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. He set out, wiUi a fit train, in the autumn days of the 
year ii$o; near Rochester City, his mule threw him, dislocated his 
poor kneepan, raised incurable inflammatory fever; and the poor old 
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man got bis dtamiaaol from Ibe whole coU at once. St Thomai k 
Becket, in a circuitous way, had brought deliveranoe 1 Neitl^ 

Jew usurers, nor grumbling monks, nor other importunate despicabUity 
of men or mud-elements afiOicted Abbot Hugo any more; but he dropt 
his rosaries, closed his accountrbodks, dosed his old ^s, and lay 
down into the long sleep. Heavy-laden hoary old Dominut Hugo, 
fare thee well. 

One thing we cannot mention without a due thrill of horror: namely 
that, in die empty exchequer of Dbminus Hugo, there was not found 
one penny to distribute to the Poor that they might pray for his soul! 
By a kind of godsend, Fifty shillings did, in the very nick of tim^^ fall 
due, or seem to fall due, from one of his Farmers (the Ftrmarim de 
Palegrava), and he paid it, and the Poor had it; though, alas, this foo 
only seemed to fall due, and we had it to pay again afterwards. Dominus 
Hugo's apartments were plundered by his servants, to the last portable 
stool, in a few minutes after the breath was out of his body. Forlorn 
old Hugo, fare thee well forever. 


CHAPTER V, 

TWELFTH CENTURY. 

Our Abbot being dead, the Dominus Rex, Henry 11., or RanuU de 
GUnvill/wr/tiffVrrurr of England for him, set‘Inspectors or Custodiars 
over us;—not in any breathless haste to appoint a new Abbot, our 
revenues coming into his own Saccarium, or royal Exchequer, in the 
meanwhile. They proceeded with some rigour, these Custodiars; took 
written inventories, clapt-on seals, exacted everywhere strict tale and 
measur^: but wherefore should a living monk complain ? The living 
monk has to do his devotional driU-excrcise; consume his allotted 
pUaniia, what we call pittance, or ration of victual; and possess fats 
soul in patience. 

Dim, as through a long vista of Seven Centurie^ dim and vetf 
strange looks that monk-life to us; the ever-surprising circumstimee 
this, That it is a fact and no dream, that we see it there, and gaae into 
the very eyes of it I Smoke rises daily from those culinary chimney- 
throats ; there are living human beings there, who chant, hHMkbnkidngi 
their matins, nones, vespers: awakening echoes, to the eat 

alone. St. Edmund's Shrine, perpetually illonllnated, ghiwa ruddy 
throned ^ Night, and through the Night of Centuries withi^; St. 
Edmuodsbury Town paying yearly Forty pounds for that exf»«ss end. 
Belisdangout; on great occasions, alt Che pelfs. We have Irbeessiona, 
Pieachinte FestMsj Christman Flays, Mysteries Shown in the Qitirch* 
yard* which latter the Tewnafotk aomeCiiiiea (|iinrcd.. ‘ Time wsr 
T ime ill as Friar Biaeoii*a Braas Head remaritedc sad widad .TtnsbSrw 
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be. There are three Teneea, er Timea; and there la one 

Eternity; and as for'uai 

We are such stuff u Drauni am made of t 

Indiapnt^le, though very dim to modern vision, rests on its hill-elope 
that same Buty, SUw, or Town of St Edmund; already a considerate 
plaoe, not without traffic, nay manufactures, would Jocelin only tell us 
what. Jocelin is totally careless of telling: but, through dim fitful 
apertures, we can see Fuiianes, 'Fullers,’ see cloth-making; looms 
dimly going, dye-vats, and old women spinning yarn. We have Fairs 
too, NunAtnee, in due course; and the Londoners give us much trouble, 
pr^ending that they, as a metropotkan people, are exempt from toll, 
j^ides, there is Field-husbandry, with perplexed settlement of Convent 
rents; com-ricks pile themselves within buigh, in their season; and 
cattle depart and enter; and even the poor weaver has his cow,— 
'dungheaps’ lying quiet at most doors i^te-foras^ says the inddeckal 
Jocelin), for the Town has yet no improved police. Watch and ward 
nevertheless we do keep, and have Gates,—^as what Town must not; 
thieves so abounding; war, werra, such a frequent thing! Our thieves, 
at the Abbot’s judgment bar, deny; daim wager of battle; fight, are 
beaten, and then hanged. 'Ketel, the thief,’ took this course; and 
it did nothing for him,—merely brought us, and indeed himself new 
trouble! 

Every way a most foreign Time. What difficulty, for example, has' 
our Cellerarius to collect the repseher ^' reaping silver,’ or penny, which 
each householder is by law bound to pay for cutting down the Convent 
grain 1 Richer people pretend that it is commute, that it is this and 
iffie other; that, in short they will not pay it. Our CeUerariue gives up 
(ailing on the ridi. In the houses of the poor, our CeUeranus finding, 
in like manner, neither penny nor good promise, snatches, without 
ceremony, what vadium (pledge, wad) he can come at: a joint-stool, 
ketde, nay the very house-door, *kosHum;* and old women, thus 
expos^ to the unfeeling gaze of the public, rush out after him with 
their dislaffii and the angriest shrieks: ' veiulm exidant cum coiis suis,* 
saysjocelin ,'minanies et exprobranUi' 

Wrat a historical picture, glowing visible, as St. Edmund's Shrine 
by night, after Seven long Centuries or sol Vetulce cum colts: My 
veneiible andent spinning grandmothers,—^ah, and ye too have to 
diridt, and rush out with your distaffs; and become Female Chartists, 
and airald all evening with void doorway;—and in old Saxon, as we 
in modem, would fain demand some Five-point Charter, (x>u!d it be 
fkllen in with, (he Earth being too^ tyrannous 1—Wise Lord Abbots^ 
hearic^ 6ud> phenomena, did in time abolish or commute the reap* 
penny, and one nuisance was abated. But the image of these justiiy 
offended old women, in their old wool costumes, with their angry 
features, ai^ (mindh^ brandished, lives forever in ffiie hiatoficu 
memoiy; Thanks to thee, Jocelin BosweU. Jerusalem wad taken 
by lEhe CvQSttterSi and ag^in lost by them; and Richard Creur-de-Lion 
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' veiled hii face * as lie passd in sight of it: but how ma ly other diingt 
went on, l(he while! 

ThuSi too, our trouble with the Lakenheath eels is very great King 
Knut, namely, or rather bis Queen who also did herself honour by 
honouring St Edmund, decreed by authentic deed yet extant on parch¬ 
ment, that the Holders of the Town Fields, once Seodric’s, should, for 
one thing, go yearly and catch us four thousand eels in the marsh-pools 
of Lakenheatk Well, they went, they continued to go; but, in later 
times, £ot into the way of returning with a most short account of eels. 
Not the due six-score apiece; no. Here are two-score. Here are 
twenty, ten,—sometimes. Here are none at all; Heaven help us we 
could catch no more, they were not there! What is a distressed 
Cclkrarius to do ? We agree that each Holder of so many acres sjiall 
pay one penny yearly, and let go the eels as too slippery. But alas, 
neither is this quite effectual: the Fields, in my time, have got divided 
among so many hands, there is no catching of them either; I«have 
known our Cellarer get seven and twenty pence formerly, and now it is 
mudi if he get ten pence farthing iyix decern denarios et obolum). 
And then their sheep, which they are bound to fold nightly in our pens, 
for the manure’s sake; and, 1 fear, do not always fold: and their aver* 
pennies^ and their avraglums, and their /oder~coms, and mill-and- 
market dues 1 Thus, in its undeniable but dim manner, does old St. 
Edmundsbury spin and till, and laboriously keep its pet boiling, 
and St. Edmund s Shrine lighted, under such conditions and averages 
as it can. 

How much is still alive in England; how much has not yet cmne 
into life I A Feudal Aristqpracy is still alive, in the prime of life; 
superintending the cultivation of the land, and less consciously thq 
distribution of the produce of the land, the adjustment of the quarrels 
of the land; judging, soldiering, adjusting; everyvyhere governing the 
people,—so that even a Gurth born thrall of Cedric lacks not his due 
parings of the pig^ he tends. Governing;—and, alas, also game- 
preser^ng, so that a Robert Hood, a William Scarlet and others have, 
in these days, put on Lincoln coats, and taken to living, in some 
universal-suffrage manner, under the greenwood tree I 

How silent, on the other hand, lie all Cotton-trades and such like; 
not a steeple-chimney yet got on end from sea to sea 1 North of the 
Humber, a stem Willelmus Conquestor burnt the Country, findii^ it 
unruly, into very stern repose. Wild fowl scream in those ancient 
silences, wild cattle roam in those ancient solitudes: the scanty sulky 
Norse-bred population all coerced Into silence,—^feeling that, under 
these new Norman Governors, their history has probably as good as 
ended. Men and Northumbrian Norse populations know little wbat 
has ended, what is but beginning 1 The Kibble and the Aiie roll down, 
as 3 *et unpolluted by dyers* chemistry; tenanted by merry trouts and 
piscatory otters; the sunbeam and the vacant wind’s-blast alone 
tTavexslng those moors. Side by side sie^ the coa!*«tt«ta and the 
to* mAxvy twe^ Stesm-Demon hgB yiat fkwai 
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into being. Sidnt Mungo rules in Glasgoor; James Watt still slumber¬ 
ing in the deep of Time. Mancunium^ Manceaster, what we now call 
Manchester, spins no cotton,—if it be not wool ^ cottons,’ clipped from 
the backs of mountain sheep. The Creek of the Mersey gurgles, twice 
in the four-and-twenty hours, with eddying brine, clangorous with sea- 
fowl ; and is a Lither-Pool, a lazy or sullen Pool, no monstrous pitchy . 
City, and Seahaven of the world I The Centuries are big; and 
the birth hour is coming, not yet come. Tempus fentx, tempus edax 
rerum. 


CHAPTER VI. 

• • ■ 

MONK SAMSON. 

Within doors, down at the hill-foot, in our Convent here, we are a 
peculiar people,—^hardly conceivable in the Arkwright Corn-Law ages, 
of mere Spinning-Mills and Joe-Mantons! There is yet no Methodism 
among us, and we speak much of Secularities: no Methodism; our 
Religion is not yet a horrible restless Doubt, still less a far horribler 
composed Cant; but a great heaven-high IJnquestionability, encom¬ 
passing, interpenetrating the whole of Life. Imperfect as we may be, 
we are here, without litanies, shaven crowns, vows of poverty, to testify 
incessantly and indisputably to every heart. That this Earthly Life, and 
Us riches and possessions, and good and evil hap, are not intrinsically a 
reality at all, but are a shadow of realities eternal, iniinite; that this 
Time-world, as an air-image, fearfully emblematic^ plays and flickers in 
the grand still mirror of Eternity; and man’s little Life has Duties that 
me great, that are alone great, and go up to Heaven and down to Hell. 
This, with our poor litanies, we testify and struggle to testify. 

Which, testified or not, remembered by all men, or forgotten by all 
men, does verily remain the fact, even in Arkwright Joe-Manton ages t 
But it is incalculable, when litanies have grown obsolete: when foder- 
coms^ avragiums, and all human dues and reciprocities have been fully 
changed into one great due of cash payment; and man’s duty to man 
reduces itself to handing him certain metal coins, or covenanted money- 
wages, and then shoving him out of doors; and man’s duty to God 
becomes a cant, a doubt, a dim inanity, a ' pleasure of virtue ’ or such 
like; and the thing a man does infinitely fear (the real Hell of a man) 
is 'that he do not make money and advance himself,’—1 say, it is 
incalculable what a change has introduced itself everywhere into human 
affairs I How human affairs shall now circulate everywhere not healthy 
life-blood in them, but, as it were, a detestable copp^as banker’s ink; 
and all is grown acrid, divisive, threatening dissolution; and the huge 
tumidtuoiis Lifii of Society is galvanic, devil-ridden, too truly possess^ 
by a Devill For, in short, Mammom is not a god at all; but a Devil, 
and even a very despicable deviL Follow the Devil faithfully, yon are 
sure enough to go to the Devil: whither else can you go ?**-In sudb 
tituationa, men Took back with a kind of mournful recognition even on 
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poor limited Monk-figuies, witb tbeir poor litaoiee; and reflect, with 
Ben Jonson, that soul is indispensable, some degree of soul, eteo to 
save you the expense of salt t— 

For the rest, it must be owned, we Mo^ of St Edmundsbunr are 
but a liixdted class of creatures, and seem to have a somewhat dull life 
. of it Modi ^ven to idle gossip; having indeed no other wcnk, when 
oor chanting is over. LisUesa gossip, most part, and a mitigated 
slander; the fruit of idleness, not of spleen. We are dull, insipid men, 
many of us; easyminded; whom prayer and diction of lood win 
,avail for a life. We have to receive all strangers in our Convent and 
'lodge them gratis; such and such sorts go by rule to the Lord Abbot 
and his special revenues; such and such to us and our poor Cellarer, 
however straigl tened. Jews themselves send their wives and Ijttle 
ones hither in war-time into our Pitanceria; where they abide safe, 
with due pUtanceSi^iQt a consideration. We have the fmrest chances 
for collecting news. Some of us have a turn for reading Books; for 
meditation, silence; at times we even write Books. Some of us can 
preach, in EngHsh>Saxon, in Norman-French, and even in Monk-Latin; 
others cannot in any language or jargon, being stupid. 

Failing all else, what gossip about one another 1 This is a perennial 
resource. How one hooded head applies itself to the ear of another, 
and whispers— iacenda. Wilielmus Sacrista, for instance, what does 
he ni^tly, over in that Sacristy of his ? Frequent bibations, ^frequentes 
bthoHones €t qu€tdam tacenda^-^fSai&x ! We have * Umpora miftuttomSt 
stated seasons of blood-letting, when we are all let blood together; and 
then there is a general free-conference, a sanhedrim of clatter. For all 
pur vow of poverty, we can by a rule amass to the extent of * two 
shillingsbut it is to be given to our necessitous kindred, or in eharity. 
Poor Monks 1 Hius too a certain Canterbu^ Monk was in the htd>it 
of' slipping, clancuh from his sleeve,’ five shillings into the hand of his 
mother, when she came to see him, at the divine offices, every two 
months. Once slipping the money clandestinely, just in the act of 
taking teave, he slipt it not into her hand but on the floor and another 
had it; whereupon the poor Monk, coming to know it, looked mere 
despair for some days; till Lanfranc the noble Archbishop, questionang 
bis secret from him, nobly made the sum seven shiliingsr knd said. 
Never mind 1 

One Monk of a taciturn nature distinguishes himself among fliese 
babbling ones: the name of him Samson; he that answeamd Tocelin, 

FiU mi. a burnt child shuns the fixe.” They call him ' Norfolk 
BarmtoTf or litigious person; for indeed, being of grave ^itum wsys, 
he is not universally a favourite; he has been in trouble more than 
once. The reader is desired to mark this Monk. A personable man 
oi seveii^aiid4orty; stout-made, stands erect as a piUar; witli buMiy 
eyebrows, the eyes of him beaming into you in a xeafly atxsume way; 
the face massive, grave, with 'a very eminent nose;' h£i heaa aithiNrt 
bahh Sts rndnim lemnaiits of hair, and the cppioiia xodd^ beaid, fsttiog 

*Baduieii«ist.C 
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ulightljr streaked with grey. This is Brother Samsoa; a man worth 
looking at 

He IS from Norfolk, as the nickname indicates; from Tottington,. in 
Norfolk, as we guess; the son of poor parents there. He has told me, 
Jocelin, for 1 loved him much, That once in his ninth year he had an 
alarming dream;—as indeed we are all somewhat given to dreaming 
here. Little Samson, lying uneasily in bis crib at Tottington, dreamed 
that he saw the Arch Enemy in person, just alighted in front of some 
grand building, with outspread bat-wings, and stretching forth detest¬ 
able clawed hands to grip him, little Samson, and fly oif with him: 
whereupon the little dreamer shrieked desperate to St. Edmund for 
help, shrieked and ^ain shrieked; and St. Edmund, a reverend heavenly 
figure, jiid come,—and indeed poor; little Samson’s mother, awakened 
by &is shrieking, did come; and the Devil and the Dream both fled 
away fruitless. On the morrow, his mother, pondering such an awful 
drean^, thought it were good to take him over to St. Edmund’s own 
Shrine, and pray with him there. See, said little Samson at sight of 
the Abbey-Gate; see, mother, this is the building, 1 dreamed of! His 
poor mother dedicated him to St. Edmund,—left him there with prayers 
and tears: what better could she do ? The exposition of the dream. 
Brother Samson used to say, was this: Diabolus with outspread bat- 
wings, shadowed forth the pleasures of this world, voluptates hujus 
sacli, which were about to snatch and fly away with me, had not St. 
Edmund flung his arms round me, that is to say, made me a monk ot 
bis. A monk, accordingly. Brother Samson is and here to this day 
where his mother left him. A learned man, of devout grave nature; 
has studied at Paris, has taught in the Town Schools here, and done 
much else; can preach in three languages, and, like Dr. Cains, * has 
luui losses ’ in his time. A thoughtful, firm standing man; much loved 
fiy some, not loved by all; his clear eyes flashing into you, in an 
almost inconvenient way 1 

Abbot Hugo, as we said, had his own difficulties with him; Abbot 
Hugo had him in prison once, to teach him what authority was, and 
how to dread the fire in future. For Brother Samson, in the time of 
Antipopes, had been sent to Rome on business; and, returning success¬ 
ful, was too late,—the business had allmisgone in the interim 1 As 
tours to Rome are still frequent with us English, perhaps the reader 
will not grudge to look at the method of travelling thither in those 
remote ages. We happily have, in small compass, a personal narrative 
of it. Through the clear eyes and memory of Brother Samson, one 
peeps direct into the y&y bosom of that Twelfth Century, and finds it 
rathw curious. The actual Papt^ Father, or universal President of 
Christendom, as yet not grown chimerical, sat there; think of that only! 
Broditf San^n went to Rome as to the real Light-fountain of this 
lower world; we now— I—But let us hear Brother Samson, as to faia 
mode ttavelUng: 

*'lfoa know what trouble 1 had for that Church of Woolpit; how 1 was 
detukhdied to Rome in the time of the Schism between P<!^ Alexander 
atuf Octavian: and passed through Italy at that season, when all clergy 
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canytag letters for our Lord Pope Alexander were laid hold of, and 
some were clapt in prison, some banged; and some, with nose and lips 
cut off, were sent forward to our Lord the Pop^ for the disgrace and 
confusion of him (m dedecus et confusionem ejusX 1, however, pre¬ 
tended to be Scotch, and putting on the garb or a Scotchman, and 
taking the gesture of one, walked along; and when anybody mocked at 
me, 1 would brandish my staff in the manner of that weapon they call 
gavfhc^ uttering comminatory words after the way of the Scotch. ^0 
those that met and questioned me who 1 was, 1 made no answer but: 
Rtdet ride Rome} tume Cantwereberei.\ Thus did 1, to conceal myself 
and my errand, and get safer to Rome under the guise of a Scotchman. 

' Having at last obtained a Letter from our Lord the Pope according 
to my wishes, 1 turned homewards again. 1 had to pass through a 
certain strong town on my road; and lo, the soldiers thereof surrounded 
me, seizing me, and saying: "This vagabond {iste solivagus), who 

P retends to be Scotch, is either a spy, or has Letters from thei false 
'ope Alexander.” And whilst they examined every stitch and rag of 
me, my leggings {ca/igas), breeches, and even the old shoes that 1 
carried over my shoulder in the way of the Scotch,—1 put my hand into 
the leather script 1 wore, wherein our Lord the Popie’s letter lay, close 
by a little jug {ct^us) 1 had for drinking out of; and the Lord God so 
pleasing, and St. Edmund, 1 got out both the Letter and the jug 
together; in such a way that, extending my arm aloft, I held the Letter 
hidden between jug and hand: they saw the jug, but the Letter they 
saw not. And thus I escaped out of their handis in the name of the 
Lord. Whatever money 1 had they took from me; wherefore 1 had to 
beg from door to door, without any payment {sine omni expensd) till 1 
came to England again. But hearing that the Woolpit Church was 
already given to Geoffrjr Ridell, my soul was struck with sorrow 
because'! had laboured in vain. Coming home, therefore, I sat me 
down secretly under the Shrine of St. Edmund, fearing lest our Lord 
Abbot should seize and imprison me, though I had done no mischief; 
nor was there a monk who durst speak to me, nor a laic who durst 
bring me food except by stealth.’]; 

Such resting and welcoming found Brother Samson, with his worn 
soles, and strong heart 1 He sits silent, revolving many thoughts, at 
the loot of St. Edmund’s Shrine, In the wide Earth, if it be not St, 
Edmund, what friend or refuge has he 7 Our Lord Abbot, hearing of 
him, sent the proper officer to lead him down to prison, clap * foot- 
gyves on him * there. Another poor official furtively brought him a cup 
of wine; bade him *' be comforted in the Lord.” Samson utters no 
complaint: obeys in silence. ' Our Lord Abbot, taking counsel of it, 
banished me to Acre, and there I had to stay long.* 

Our X.ord Abbot next tried Samson with promotiona; made him 

* TsveHn, ndsrile pike. Gavthc is still the Scotch name for 
t t>oeB this metuv Rome forever; Canterbun mmT** (which claims an tadust 
Supremacy over as) r Mr. Rokewood is silent, Diyasdust would periutps explsia 
h,—4n the ooitrse c« a week or two %A talking ; did one date to questfoa mm I 
t joedfni Chronka. p. gS. 
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Subsacristan, made Him Librarian, w^ch he liked best of all, being 
passionately fond of Books: Samson, with many thoughts in him, 
again obeyed in silence; discharged his offices to perfection, but never 
thanked our Lord Abbot,—seemed rather as if looking into him, with 
thoM clear eyes of his. Whereupon Abbot Hugo said, Se nunquam 
tftduse, he Jiad never seen such a man; whom no severity would break 
to complain, and no kindness soften into smiles or thanks:—a ques¬ 
tionable kind of man I 

In this way, not without troubles, but still in an erect clear-standing 
manner, has Brother Saflison reached his forty-seventh year; and his 
luddy beard is getting slightly grizzled. He is endeavouring, in these 
days, to have various broken things thatched in; nay perhaps to have 
the Choir itself completed, for he can bear nothing ruinous. He has 
gathered ' heaps of lime and sand;’ has masons, slaters working, he 
and li^annus monachus noster, who are joint keepers of the Shrine; 
paying out the money duly,—furnished by charitable burghers of St. 
Edmundsbury, they say. Charitable burghers of St. Edmundsbury? 
To me Jocelin it seems rather, Samson and Warinus, whom he leads, 
have privily hoarded the oblations at the Shrine itself, in these late 
years of indolent dilapidations, while Abbot Hugo sat wrapt inacces¬ 
sible ; and are struggling, in this prudent way, to have the rain kept 
out!*—Under what conditions, sometimes, has Wisdom to struggle 
with Folly; get Folly persuaded to so much as thatch out the rain 
from itself 1 For, indeed, if the Intant goverd the Nurse, what dexterous 
practice on the Nurse’s part will not be necessary 1 

It is a new regret to us that, in these circumstances, our Lord the 
King's Custodiars, interfering, prohibited all building or thatching from 
whatever source; and no Choir shall be completed, and Rain and 
Time, for the present, shall have their way. Willelmus Sacrista, he of 
'the frequent bibations and some things not to be spoken of; ’ he, with 
his red nose, 1 am of opinion, had made complaint to the Custodiars; 
wishing to do Samson an ill turn:—Samson his .Stf^sacristan, with those 
clear eyes, could not be a prime favourite of his 1 Samson ^ain obeys 
in (^ence. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE CANVASSING. 

Now, however, come great news to St. Edmundsbury: That there is 
to be an Abbot elected; that our interlunar obscuration is to cease; 
St. Edmun^'a Convent no more to be a doleful widow, but joyous and 
once again a bride 1 Often in our widowed state had we prayed to the 
Lord and St. Edmund, singing weekly a matter of *ane-and-twenty 
penitential I^lms. on our knees in the Choir.' that a fit pastor migH 

* Jocelinl Chronica, p. 7. 
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be voudisafed ns. Aod, sa^s Jocelin, had some known ^al Abbot we 
were to get, they had not been so devont, 1 believe t—Bozay Jocelin 
opens to mankind the floodgates of authentic Convent gossip; we 
listen, as in a Dionysius* Ear, to the inanest hubbub, like the vdces 
at Virgil’s Horn-Cate of Dreams. Even gossip, seven centuries off, 
has significance. List, list, how like men are to one another in aU 
centuries: 

Dtxit quidam de qttodam, A certain person said of a certain person, 
“He, tkiztFraigr, is a good monk, probaMlispersona; knows much 
of the order and customs of the church; and though not so perfect 
a philosopher as some others, would make a very good Abbot. Old 
Abbot Ording, still famed among us, knew little of letters. Besides, 
as we read in Fables, it is better to choose a log for king, than a 
serpent, never so wise, that will venomously hiss and bite his subjects.” 
—“ Impossible! ” answered the other: “ How can such a man make 
a sermon in the chapter, or to the people on festival days, when he is 
without letters ? How can he have the skill to bind and to loose, he 
who do« not understand the Scriptures? How —J '** 

And then ' another said of another, altus de alia, “ That Prater is a 
homo Uteraius, eloquent, sagacious; vigorous in discipline; loves the 
Convent much, has suffered much for its sake.” To which a third party 
answers, “ From all your great clerks good Lord deliver us 1 From 
Norfolk barrators, and surly persons, That it would please thee to 
preserve us, We beseech thee to hear us, good Lordl”* Then 

* another qvidam said of another quodam, “That Prater is a good 
manager (kusebondus) I ” but was swiftly answered, ** God forbid that 
a man who can neither read nor chant, nor celebrate the divine offices, 
an unjust person withal, and grinder of the faces of the poor, should 
ever be Abbot I’” One man, it appears, is nice in bis victuals. 
Another is indeed wise; but apt to slight inferiors; hardly at the pains 
to answer, if they argue with him too foolishly. And so each anqnis 
concerning his aliquo, —^through whole pages of electioneering babble. 

* For,* says Jocelin, * So many men, as many minds.* Our Mouks * at 
time of bloodletting, tempore mmutUmis* holding their sanhedrim of 
l^bble, would talk in this manner: Brother Samson, I remarked, never 
said anything; sat silent, sometimes smiling; but he took good note 
of what others said, and would bring it up, on occasion, twenty yean 
after. As for me Jocelin, I was of opinion that 'some skUl in 
Dialectics, to distinguish true from false,* would be good in an Abbot. 
1 spake, as a rash Novice in those days, some conscientious words ol 
a certain benefactor of mine; ‘ and behold, one of those sons of Belial ’ 
ran and rroprted them to him, so that he never after looked at mo yridi 
the same face again 1 Poor Bozzy I— 

Such is the buzz and frothy simmering ferment of the general mind 
and no-mind; struggling to 'make itself up,’ as the phrase ($, or 
ascertain what it does realfy want: no easy matter^ in most eases* 
St Edmundsbuxy, in that Candlemas Season of the mr tiSSris « 
busily fermenting place. Tte very dotbmakers memtStSve at ihefr 
looms; aakittg, Who shal! be Abbot? The sochetnimni tpeak of 
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driviiig thdr CT-teams afield; the old women iirith their spindles: and 
none yet knows what the days will bring forth. 

The Prior, however, as our interim chief, must proceed to work; get 
ready 'Twelve Monks,' and set off with them to his Majesty at Wal¬ 
tham, diere shall the election be made. An election, whether managed 
directly by ballot-box on public hustings, or indirectly by force of 
public opinion, or were it even by open alehouses, landlords’ coercion, 
popular club-law, or whatever electoral methods, is always an interest¬ 
ing phenomenon. A mountain tumbling in great travail, throwing up 
dustdouds and absurd noises, is visibly there; uncertain yet what 
mouse or monster It will give birth to. 

<^sides it is a most important social act; nay, at bottom, the one 
important social act. Given the men a People choose, the People 
itself, in its exact worth and worthlessness, is ^ven. A heroic People 
chooses heroes, and is happy: a valet or flunkey people chooses sham- 
heroes, what are called quacks, thinking them heroes, and is not happy. 
The grand summary of a man s spiritual condition, what brings out all 
his herohood and insight, or all his flunkeyhood and horn-eyed dimness, 
is this question put to him. What man dost thou honour 7 Which is 
thy ideal of a man; or nearest that 7 So too of a People: for a People 
too, every People, speaks its choice,—^were it only by silently obeying, 
and not revolting,—in the course of a century or so. Nor are electoral 
methods. Reform Bills and such like, unimpprtant. A People’s electoral 
methods are, in the long-run, the express image of its electoral talent; 
tending and gravitating pcrpetuall}r, irresistibly, to a conformity with 
that: and are, at all stages, very significant of the People. Judicious 
readers, of these times, are not disinclined to see how Monks elect 
their Abbot in the Twelfth Centuiy: how the St. Edmundsbury 
mountain manages its mid-wifery; and what mouse or man the out¬ 
come is. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ELECTION. 

Accordingly our Prior assembles os in Chapter; and, we adjuring 
kirn betoe God to do justly, nominates, not by our selection, yet with 
our assent, Twelve Monks, moderately satisfactory. Of whom are 
Hugo Third-Prior, Brother Dennis a venerable man, Walter the 
Samson Bubsacrista^ and other esteemed characters,—^though Wiilelraut 
Setcristaj of the red nose, too is one. These shall proceed straightway 
to Walmam; elect the Abbot as they may and can. Monks are sworn 
to obedience; must not speak too loud, under penalty of foot-gyves, 
Umbo, GDd bread and water: yet monks too would know what it is 
tiiey are obeying. The St Edmundsbiiiy Community has no hustings, 
faiaUot-box, indeed no open voting: yet by various vague manipulations, 
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pulse>feclings, Vft struggle to ascertain what its virtual aim is, and 
succeed better or worse. 

This question, however, rises; alas, a quiet preliminary question: 
Will the Dominus Rex allow us to choose freely ? It is to be hoped t 
Well, if so, we agree to choose one of our own Convent. If not, if the 
Domintts Rex will force a stranger on us, we decide on demurring, the 
Prior and his Twelve shall demur: we can appeal, plead, remonstrate ; 
appeal even to the Pope, but trust it will not be necessary. Then theie 
is this other question, raised by Brother Samson: What if the Thirteen 
should not themselves be able to agree ? Brother Samson Subsacrista^ 
one remarks, is ready oftenest with some question, some suggestion, 
that has wisdom in it. Though a servant of servants, and saying little, 
his words all tell, having sense in them; it seems by his light mginly 
that we steer ourselves in this great dimness. 

What if the Thirteen should not themselves be able to agree ? 
Speak, Samson, and advise.—Could not, hints Samson, Six of our 
venerablest elders be chosen by us, a kind of electval committee, here 
and now: of these,' with their hand on the Gospels, with their eye on 
the SafTosancta,' we take oath that they will do faithfully; let these, in 
secret, and as before God, agree on Three whom they reckon fittest; 
write their names in a Paper, and deliver the same sealed, forthwith, 
to the Thirteen: one of those Three the Thirteen shall fix on, if 
permitted. If not permitted, that is to say, if the DowAnus Rex force 
us to Demur,—^the Paper shall be brought back unopened, and publicly 
burned, that no man's secret bring him into trouble. 

So Samson advises, so we act; wisely, in this and in other crisis of 
the business. Our electoral committee, its eye on the Sdcrosancta, is 
soon named, soon sworn; and we striking up the Filth Psalm, ' Verba 

meOf* 

'Give ear unto my words, O Lord, 

My meditation weigh,’ 

march out chanting, and leave the Six to their work in the Chapter 
here. Their work, before long, they announce as finished: they, with 
their eye on the Sacrosancta, imprecating the Lord to weigh and witness 
their meditation, have fixed on Three Names, and written them in this 
Sealed Paper. Let Samson Subsacrista, general servant of the party, 
take charge of it. On the morrow morning, our Prior and his Twelve 
will be ready to get under way. 

This then is the ballot-box and electoral winnowiog-machine thq^ 
have at St. Edmundshury: a mind fixed on the Thrice Holy, an appefd 
to God on high to witness their meditation: by far the best, and indeed 
the only good electoral winnowing-machine,—if men have souls in them. 
Totally worthless, it is true, and even hideous and poisonous, if men 
have no souls. But without soul, alas what winnowing-machine in 
human elections, can be of avail? We cannot get alone widiout 
soul; we stick fast, the moutnfuUest spectacle; and salt itseu will not 
save ttst 

On the morrom momingt accordingly, oux Thirteen set forth; or 
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rather our Prior and Eleven; for Samson, as general servant of the 
party, has to linger, settling many things. At length he too gets upon 
the road; and, ‘carrying the sealed Paper in a leather pouch hung 
round his neck; and/fworm bajulans in ulnis* fthanks to the Bozzy 
Jocelin), ‘his frock-ekirts looped over his 'elbow,* showing substantial 
stern-works, tramps stoutly along. Away across the Heath, not yet of 
Newmarket and horse-jockeying; across your Fleam-dike and Devil's- 
dike, no longer usefukas a Mercian East-Anglian boundary or bulwark: 
continually towards Waltham, and the Bishop of Winchester's House 
there, for his Majesty is in that. Brother Samson, as purse-bearer, 
has the reckoning always, when there is one, to pay; ‘delays are 
numerous,' progress none of the swiftest. 

But, in the solitude of the Convent, Destiny thus big and in her 
birthtime, what gossiping, what babbling, what dreaming of dreams! 
The secret of the Three our electoral elders alone know: some Abbot 
we shall have to govern us; but which Abbot, O which I One Monk 
discerns in a vision of the night-watches, that we shall get an Abbot of 
our own body, without needing to demur: a prophet appeared to him 
clad all in white, and said, “ Ye shall have one of yours, and he will 
rage among you like a wolf, soviet ut lupus," Verily I—then which of 
ours? Another Monk now dreams: he has seen clearly which; a 
certain Figure taller by head and shoulders than the other two, dressed 
in alb and pallium^ and with the attitude of one about to fight;—which 
tall Figure a wise Editor would rather not name at this stage of the 
business 1 Enough that the vision is true: that Saint Edmund himself, 
pale and awful, seemed to rise from his Shrine, with naked feet, and 
say audibly, " He, ille^ shall veil my feet; ” which part of the vision 
also proves true. Such guessing, visioning, dim perscrutation of the 
momentous future: the very clothmakers, old women, all townsfolk 
speak of it, ‘ and more than once it is reported in St. Edmundsbury, 
This one is elected; and then, This one and That other.' Who knows 7 

But now, sure enough, at Waltham ‘on the Second Sunday of 
Quadragesima,' which Dryasdust declares to mean the 22 nd day of 
February, year 1182 , Thirteen St. Edmundsbury Monks are. at last, 
seen processioning towards the Winchester Manorhouse; and in some 
high Presence-chamber, and Hall of State, get access to Henry 11. 
in all his glory. What a Hall,—not imaginary in the least, but 
entirely real and indisputable, though so extremely dim to us; sunk in 
the deep distances of Night! The Winchester Manorhouse has fled 
bodily, like a Dream of the old Night; not Dryasdust himself can show 
a wreck of it. House and people, royal and episcopal, lords and 
varlets, where are they ? Why there^ 1 say, Seven Centuries olf; sunk 
so far in the Night, there they are; peep through the blankets of the 
old Night, and thou wilt see! King Henry himself is visibly there, a 
vivid, noble-looking map, with grizzled b^rd, in glittering uncertain 
coatnine; with earls xoumi him, and bishops and dignitaries, in the like. 
Tlie Hall is lai^ and has for one thing an altar near it,—chapel and 
altar ai^oining it; but what gilt seats, carved tables, carpeting of rush- 
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cloth, what arraa^iangingSi and ahugefire of loga alas, it has Hntaan 
Life in it; and is not that die grand mirade, in what hangings or 
costume soever?— 

'fhe Domima Rex^ benignantly receiving our Thirteen with their 
obeisance, and graciously oeclaring that he will strive to act for God's 
honour, and the Church's good, commands, ' by the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester and Geoffrey the Chancellor ,’—GalJHdus CoHe^/Iarius, Henry's 
and the Fair Rosamond’s authentic Son present here t—commands, 
** That tfiey, the said Thirteen, do now withdraw, and fix upon Three 
from dieir own Monastery.” A work soon done; the Three hanging 
ready round Samson's neck, in that leather pouch of his. Breaking the 
seal, we find the names,—what think ye of it, ye higher dignitaries, 
thou indolent Prior, thou Willelmus Sacrtsfa with the red bottle-nose ? 
—the names, in this order: of Samson Sudsacrisia, of Roger the 
distress^ Cellarer, of Hugo Tertius-Prior. 

The higher dignitaries, all omitted here, * flush suddenly red in the 
face; ’ but have nothing to say. One curious fact and question certainly 
is. How Hugo Third-Prior, who was of the electral committee, came 
to nominate himseifaa one of the Three ? A curious fact, which Hugo 
TTiird-Prior has never yet entirely explained, that 1 know of!— 
However, we return, and report to the King our Three names; merely 
altering the order; putting Samson last, as lowest of alL The King, at 
recitation of our Three, asks us: " Who are they ? Were^h^ born in 
my domain? Totally unknown to me! You must nominate three 
others.” Whereupon Willelmus Sacrista says, “Our Prior must be 
named, gvia caput nostrum est, being already our bead.” And the 
Prior responds, “ Willelmus Sacrista is a fit man, bonus vir «/,”—for 
all his red nose. Tickle me Toby, and I’ll tickle thee! Venerable 
Dennis too is named; none in his conscience can say nay. There are 
now Six on our List. “WeU," said the King, “they have done it 
swiftly, they! Deus est cunt eis." The Monks withdraw again; and 
Majesty revolves, for a little, with his Pares and Episcopi, fiords or 
* Law-wards* and Soul-Overseers, the thoughts of the royal breast. 
The Monks wait silent in an outer room. 

In short while, they are next ordered, To add yet another three; but 
not from their own Convent; from other Convents, “ for the honour of 
my kingdom ” Here,—^what is to be done here ? We will demur, if 
need be I We do name three, however, for the nonce; the Prior.of St, 
Faith’s, a good Monk of St. Neot’s, a good Monk of St Alban’s; good 
men all; all made abbots and dignitaries since, at this hour. Tliere 
are now Nine u^n our List. What the thoughts of the Dominus Rex 
may be farther ? The Dominus Rex, thanking graciously, s^ds out 
word that we shaU now strike off three. The three strangers are 
instantly struck Willelmus Sacrista adds, that he will of his own 
accord decline,—a touch of grace and respect for the Safrvsatuiistt even' 
in Willelmua I The King then orders us to strike off a couple morei 
then yet one tmue: Hugo Third-Prior goes, and Roger sem 

veoi^nble Honk Dennis s—and now mem femains on our tisf two 
SiihBoa Subsacrista and die Prior. 
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Which €f ^se two? It were hard to say,—^by Monks who may 
get themselves foot^gyved and thrown into limbo, for speaking 1 We 
humbly request that the Bishop of Winchester and Geofi^ the 
Chancellor may again enter, and help us to decide. " Which do you 
want?" asks the Bishop. Venerable Davies made a speech, * com¬ 
mending the persons of the Prior and Samson: but ' always in the 
corner of his discoune, in anguh sui sermonis, * brought Samson in/ 
“ loee I" said the Bishop: ** We are to understand that your Prior is 
somewhat remiss; that you want to have him you call Samson for 
Abbot." “Eidier of them is good," said venerable Dennis, almost 
trembling; " but we would have the better, if it pleased God." “ Which 
of the two do you want ?" inquires the Bishcm pointedly. “ Samson t" 
answered Dennis; “ Samson i ” echoed all of the rest that durst speak 
or dcho anything: and Samson is reported to the King accordingly. 
His Majesty, advising of it for a moment, orders that Sam8oii1>e brought 
in with the other Twelve. 

The King’s Majesty, looking at us somewhat sternly, then says: 
" You present to me Samson; 1 do not know him: had it been your 
Prior, whom 1 do know, 1 should have accepted him: however, I will 
now do as you wish. But have a care of yourselves. By the true eyes 
of God, per veros ocuUs Dei^ if you man^ badly, 1 will be upon 
you I" Samson, therefore, st^s forward, kisses the King’s feet; but 
swiftly rises erect again, swiftly turns towards the altar, uplifting wiUi 
the other Twelve, in dear tenor-note, the Fifty-first Psalm, * Miserere 
met Deus, 

* After thy loving-kindness. Lord, 

Have mercy upon tite;’ 

with firm voice, firm step and head, no diange in his countenance 
whatever. “By God’s eyes," said the King, “that one, 1 think, will 
govern the Abbey well." By the same oath (charged to your Majesty’s 
account), 1 tcx) am precisely of that opinion I It is some while since 
1 fell in with a likelier man anywhere than this new Abbot Samson. 
Long life to him, and may the Lord Am/e mercy on him as Abbot 1 

Thus, dien, have die St. Edmundsbury Monks, without express 
ballot-boK or other good winnowing-machine, contrived to accomplish 
tto miD^ important sodal feat a body of men can do, to winnow out 
the man that is to govern them: and truly one sees not that, by any 
winnowing-machine whatever, thc^ could have done it better. O ye 
kind Heavens, there is in every Nation and Community a yf/Arr/, a 
wisest, braved best; whom could we find and make King ov^r us, 
all wove in very tru& well;^—the best that God and Nature had 
permitted ax, to make iti By what art discover him ? Will the 
Heavens hi their pity teach us no ait; for odf need of him is 
great! 

Ballot-^ioxes, Befbnn Bills, winnowing-machines: all these ar j good, 
or, are not so good;—-alas, brethren, how can these^ I say, bs other 
than teadequate, be cdfaer than failwes, melancholy to bdkold f Dim 
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BOttls of men to &e divine^ the high and awful meaning of Humao 
Worth and Tiiith, we shall never, by all the machinery in Birming^iam, 
discover the True and Worthy. It is written, Mf we are oumelves 
valets, there shall exist no hero for us; we shall not know the hero 
when we see him; ’—we shall take the quack for a hero; and cry, 
audibly through all ballot-boxes and machinery whatsoever. Thou art 
he; be thou King over us! 

What boots it? Seek only deceitful Speciosity, money with gilt 
carrii^es, * fame' with newspaper-paragraphs, whatever name it b^r, 
you will find only deceitful Speciosity: godlike Reality will be forever 
far from you. The Quack shall be legitimate inevitable King of you; 
AO earthly machinery able to exclude the Quack. Ye shall be born 
thralls of the Quack, and suffer under him, till your hearts are qpar 
broken, and ao French Revolution or Manchester Insurrection, or 
partid or universal volcanic combustions and explosions, never so 
many, can do more than 'change the figure of your Quack;, the 
essence of him remaining, for a time and times.—"How long, O 
Prophet ?" says some, with a rather melancholy sneer. Alas, ye wit- 
prophetic, ever till this come about: Till deep misery, if nothing softer 
will, have driven you out of your Speciosities into your Sincerities; 
and you find that there either is a God-like in the world, or else ye are 
an unintelligible madness; that there is a God, as well as a Mammon 
and a Devil, and a Genius of Luxuries and canting Dilettantisms and 
Vain Shows I How long that will be, compute for yourselves. My 
unhappy brothers I— 


CHAPTER IX. 

ABBOT SAMSON. 

So then the bells of St. Edmundsbury clang out one and all, and in 
church and chapel the organs go: Convent and Town, and all the 
u'est side of Suffolk, are in gala; knights, viscounts, weavers, spinners, 
the entire population, male and female, young and old, ^ very 
sockmen with their chubby infants,—out to have a holiday, and see 
the Lord Abbot arrive! And there is ' stripping barefoot' of the Lord 
Abbot at the Gate, and solemn leading of him in to the High Altar 
and Shrine; with sudden ' silence of all the bells and organs,’ as we 
kneel in deep prayer there; and again with outburst of all the bells 
and oirgans, and loud Te Deum from the general human windpipe; 
and speeches by the- leading viscou^ and giving' of the kiss ci 
brofibethqpd; the whole wound up wit^< popular, games, and dinner 
within ofpiilgl^than a thousand strong, phu quam mUle - 

tPnn m gauiiio ifuigno. 

In suu manner u the selbame Samson once again returning to ui, 
welcomed on ilitf occasion. He that went away with his firodt-skirts 
looped over his mm, comes back ruling his^; suddmily auKie one of 
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tlie dignitaries of this world. Reflective readers will admit that here 
was a trial for a mw. Yesterday a poor mendicant, allowed to possess 
not above two shillings of money, and without authority to bid a dog 
run for him, this man today finds himself a Dominut A&baSj mitred 
Peer of Parliament, Lord of manorhouses, farms, manors, and wide 
lands; a man with ‘ Fifty Knights under him,* and dependent swiftly 
obedient multitudes of men. It is a change greater than Napoleon's; 
so •sudden withal. As if one of the Chandos day-drudges had, on 
awakening some morning, found that he overnight was become Duke I 
Let Samson with his clear-beaming eyes see into that, and discern it 
ii he can. We shall now get the measure of him by a new scale of 
inches, considerably more rigorous than the former was. For if a noble 
soul is rendered tenfold beautifuller by victory and prosperity, spring¬ 
ing* now radiant as into his own due element and sun-throne; an 
ignoble one is rendered tenfold and hundredfold uglier, pitifuller. 
Whatsoever vices, whatsoever weaknesses were in the man, the 
parrenu will show us them enlarged, as in the solar microscope, into 
Mghtful distortion. Nay, how many mere seminal principles of vice, 
hitherto all wholesomely kept latent, may we now see unfolded, as in 
the solar hot-house, into growth, into huge universally-conspicuous 
luxuriance and development I 

But is not this, at any rate, a singular aspect of what political and 
social capabilities, nay let us say what depth and opulence of true 
social vitality, lay in those old barbarous ages. That the fit Governor 
could be met with under such disguises, could be recognised and laid 
hold of under such 7 Here he is discovered with a maximum of two 
shillings in his pocket, and a leather scrip round his neck; trudging 
along the highway, his frock-skirts looped over his arm. They think 
this is he nevertheless, the true Governor; and he proves to be so. 
Brethren, have we no need of discovering true Governors, but will 
sham ones forever do for us ? These were absurd superstitious block¬ 
heads of Monks; and we are enlightened Tenpound Franchisers, 
without taxes on Imowledge! Where, 1 say, are our superior, are our 
similar or at all comparable discoveries 7 We also have eyes, or ought 
to have; we have hustings, telescopes; we have lights, link-lights and 
rush-lights of an enlightened free Press, burning and dancing every¬ 
where, as. in a universal torch-dance; singeing your whiskers as you 
traverse the public thoroughfares in town and country. Great souls, 
true Governors, go about under all manner of disguises now as then. 
Such telescopes, such enlightenment,—and such discovery I How 
comes it, 1 say; how comes it 7 is it not lamentable; is it not even, 
in some sense, amazing 7 

Alas, the defect, as we must often urge and again urge, is less a 
defect of telescopes than of some eyesight. Those superstitious 
blockheads the Twelfth Century had no telescopes, but th^ had 
still an tsftt: not ballot-boxes; only reverence for Worth, abhorrence 
of Unworth. It is the way with all barbarians. Thus Mr. Sale informs 
me, the old Arab Tribes would gather in liveliest gaudeamus^ and sing, 
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and kindle bonfirefli and wreathe crowns of honooTt and aolcmiily 
thank the gods that, in their Tribe too^ a Poet had dio^ himself. As 
indeed th^ well might; for what usefuUer, 1 say not nobler and 
heavenlior thing could the gods, doing their very kindest,'send to any 
Tribe or Nation, in any time or circumstances ? 1 declare to thee, my 
afflicted quack>ridden brother, in Bpite of thy astonishment, it is very 
lamentable 1 We English find a Poet, as brave a man as has been 
made for a hundred years or so anywhere under the Sun; and do we 
kindle bonfires, thank the gods ? Not at all We, taking due counsel 
of it, sef a man to gauge ale>barre]s in the Buigb of Dumfries ; atul 
pique ourselves on our ' patronage of genius.’ 

Genius, Poet: do we luow what these words mean? An inspired 
Soul once more vouchsafed us, direct from Nature’s own great fire- 
heart, to see the Truth, and speak it, and do it; Nature’s own sacxhd 
voice heard once more athwart the dreary boundless dement of hear- 
saying and canting, of twaddle and poltroonery, in which the bewildered 
Earth, nigh periling, has losi wqy. Hear once more, ye be¬ 
wildered benighted mortals; listen once again to a voice from the 
inner Li|^t-8ea and Flame-sea, Nature’s and Truth's own heart; know 
the Fact of your Existence what it is, put away the Cant of it which it 
is not/ and knowing, do, and let it be well with you 1— 

George the Third is Defender of something we call ' the Faith ’ in 
those years; George the Third is head charioteer of the Destinies of 
Engla^, to guide them through the gulf of French Revolutions, 
American Independencies; and Robert Burns is Gauger of ale in 
Dumfries. It is an Iliad in a nutshell. The physiognomy of a world 
now verging towards dissolution, reduced now to spasms and death- 
throes, lies pictured in that one fact,—^which astonishes nobody, except 
at me for being astonished at it. ^ The fruit of long ages of confirmed 
Valethood, entirely confirmed as into a Law of Nature; cloth-worship 
and quack-worship: entirely amfirmed Valethood,—which will have to 
vMcon&m itself agaua; God knows, with difficulty enough I— 

Abbot Samson bad found a Convent all in dilapidation; jndn 
beating throu^ it, material rain and metaphorical, from idl quar¬ 
ters of the compass. Willelmus Sacrista sits drinking n^htly,. aod 
doing mere iacmda, Ojir larders are reduced to leanness, lew Harpies 
and unclean creatures our purveyors; in our basket is no oread. ,01d 
women with their distaffs rush out on a distressed Cdlarer in shrill 
Chartism. ' You cannot stir abroad but Jews and Christians pounce 
upon you with unsettled bonds; ’ debts boundless seemingly as the 
National Debt eff Eoigland. For four years our new Lord Abbot never 
went abnmd but Jew creditors and Christian, and all manner of 
creditors, were about him; driving him to very despair. Our Prior it 
remiss; our Cdhuers, officii are remisai, our monks are nmSmz what 
man Is not remiss ? Front tfaiSi Samson, thou alone act there to front 
it; it Is dxy task to front and fi^ this, and to die or kiR it. ICaytoe 
Lord have inerGy on thee I 

To nor antiquarian interest in poor Joeelin md his Convent, where 
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tilt whole aspect of existence, the whole dialect, of thought, of speech, 
of activity, is so obsolete, strange, long-vanished, there now sup^adds 
itself a mUd glow of human interest for Abbot Samson; a real pleasure, 
as at sight of man’s work, especially of governing, which la man’s 
highest work, done wtU. Abbot Samson bad no experience in govern¬ 
ing; had served no apprenticeship to the trade of governing,—alas, 
only the. hardest apprenticeship to that of obeying. He had never in 
any court given vo^ium or plegium, says Jocelin; hardly ever seen a 
cour^ when he was set to preside in one. But it is astonishing, 
continues Jocelin, how soon he learned the ways of business; and, in 
all sorts 01 aifairs, became expert beyond others. Of the many persons 
offering him their service 'he retained one Knight skilled in taking 
veu^ BXi^ pUgia; ’ and within the year was himself well skilled. Nay, 
by and by, the Pope appoints him Justiciary in certain causes; the 
IGng one of his new Circuit Judges: Official Osbert is heard saying, 
" That Abbot is one of your shrewd ones, dispuiator est; if he go on as 
he begins, he will cut out every lawyer of us 1 " * 

Why not ? What is to hinder this Samson from governing ? There 
is in him what far transcends all apprenticeships; in the man himself 
there exists a model of governing, something to govern byl 'fhere 
exists in him a heart-ab&irrence of whatever is incoherent, pusill- 
animous, unveracious,—that is to say, chaotic, «»governed; of the 
Devil, not of God. A man of this kind cannot help governing 1 He 
has the living ideal of a governor in him; and the incessant necessity 
of struggling to unfold the same out of him.* Not the Devil or Chaos, 
for any wages, will he serve; no, this man is the born servant oi 
Anotl\er than them. Alas,' how little avail all apprenticeships, when 
there is in your governor himself what we may well call nothing to 
govern by; nothinga general grey twilight, looming with shapes of 
expediencies, parliamentary traditions, division-lists, election-funds, lead¬ 
ing articles; this, with what of vulpine alertness and adroitness soever, 
is not much 1 ' _ ^ 

But indeed what say we, apprenticeship? Had not this Samson 
served in his way, a right good apprenticeship to governing; namely, 
the harshest slave apprenticeship to obeying 1 Walk this world wiUi 
no friend in it but God and St. Edmund, you will either fall into the 
ditch, or team a good many things. To learn obeying is the funda¬ 
mental art of governing. How much would many a Serene Hi^ness 
have learned, had he travelled through the world with water^ug and 
empty wallet, sine omni expensa; and, at his victorious return, sat 
down not to newspaper-paragraphs and city-illuminations, but at'the 
foot of Sk. Edmund’s Shrine to shackles and bread and water! He 
that cannot be servant of many, will never be master, true guide and 
delivmer of manythat is meaning of true mastership. Had not 
the Mook-Ufe extraordinaiy * political capabilities ’ in it; if not imitate 
by aS| yet enviable ? Heavens, had a Duke of Logwood, now roUing 
siimpteotully to his place in the Collective Wisdom, but himself 
happened to plou^ ^ly, at one time, on seven-and-sb^ncenwedtr 

* Jood^ni Chtonioa, p. 15 . 
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with no out-door relief,—^wh^t a light, unquendiable by Ic^ic aih 
statistic and arithmetic, would it have thrown on several things foi 
him I 

In all cases, therefore, we will agree with the judicious Mrs. Glass: 
* First catch your hare 1 * First get your man ; all is got: he can learn 
to do all things, from making boots, to decreeing judgments, governing 
communities; and will do them like a man. Catdi your no-man—alas, 
have .you not caught the terriblest Tartar in the world! Perhaps all 
the terribler, the quieter and gentler he looks. For the mischief that 
one blockhead, that every blockhead does, in a world so feracious, 
teeming with endless results as ours, no ciphering will sum up. The 
quack bootmaker is considerable; as corn-cutters can testify, and 
desperate men reduced to buckskin and list-shoes. But the qus|/ck 
priest, quack high-priest, the quack king i Why do not all just citizens 
rush, half-frantic, to stop him, as they would a conflagration ?' Surely 
a just citizen is admonished by God and his own Soul, by all silenband 
articulate voices of this Universe, to do what in him lies towards Telief 
of this poor blockhead quack, and of a world that groans under him. 
Run swiftly; relieve him,—were it even by extinguishing him! For 
all things have grown so old, tinder-dry, combustible; and he is more 
ruinous than conflagration. Sweep him down, at least; keep him 
strictly within the hearth: he will then cease to be conflagration; he 
will then become useful, more or less, as culinary fire. ^Fire is the 
best of servants ; but what a master! Tbis poor blockhead too is born 
for uses: why, elevating him to mastership, will you make a conflagra¬ 
tion, a parish-curse or world-curse of him ? 


CHAPTER X, 

GOVERNMENT. 

How 'Abbot Samson, giving his new subjects seriatim the kiss of 
fatherhood in the St. Edmundsbuiy chapterhouse, proceeded with 
cautious energy to set about reforming their disjointed distracted way 
of life; how he managed with his Fifty rough Millies (Feudal Knights), 
with his lazy Farmers, remiss refractory Monks, with Pope’s Legates, 
Viscounts, Bishops, Kings; how on all sides he laid about him like a 
man, and putting consequence on premiss, and everywhere the saddle 
on the right horse, struggled incessantly to educe organic method out of 
lazily fermenting wreck,—^the careful reader will discern, not without 
true interest, in these pages of Jocelin Boswell. In most antiquarian 
quaint costume, not of garments alone, but of thought, word, action, 
outlook and position, the substantial figure of a man with eminent nose^ 
bwdiy brows and clear-flashing eyes, his russet beard growing daily 
greyer, it visible, engaged in true governing of men. It ii beautiful 
now the chrysalis governing-soul, Staking off ks dusty slough and 
prismi, starts forth winged, a true royal s^ I Our new Abbot has a 
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right honest unconscious feeling, without insolence as without fear or 
flutter, of what he is and what others aie. A courage to quell the 
proudest, an honest pity to encourage the humblest. Withal there is 
a noble reticence in tins Lord Abbot; much vain unreason he hears; 
lays up without response. He is not there to expect reason and noble¬ 
ness of others; he is there to give them of his own reason and noble¬ 
ness. Is he not their servant, as we said, who can suffer from them, 
and for them; bear the burden their poor spindle-limbs totter and 
stagger under; and in virtue thereof govern them, lead them out of 
weakness into strength, out of defeat into victory 1 

One of the first Herculean Labours Abbot Samson undertook, or the 
voiy first, was to institute a strenuous review and radical reform of his 
economies. It is the first labour of every governing man, from Pater¬ 
familias to Dominus Rex. To get the rain thatched out from you is 
the ^preliminary of whatever farther, in the way of speculation or of 
action, you may mean to do. Old Abbot Hugo’s budget, as we saw, 
bad become empty, filled with deficit and wind. To see his account- 
books clear, be delivered from those ravening flights of Jew and 
Christian creditors, pouncing on him like obscene harpies wherever he 
showed face, was a necessity for Abbot Samson. 

On the morrow after his instalment, he brings in a load of money- 
bonds, all duly stamped, sealed with this or the other Convent Seal: 
frightful, unmanageable, a bottomless confusion of Convent finance. 
There they are;—but there at least they all are; all that shall be of 
them. Our Lord Abbot demands that all the official seals in use among 
us be now produced and delivered to him. Three-and-thirty seals turn 
up; are straightway broken, and shall seal no more; the Abbot only, 
and those duly authorised by him shall seal any bond. There are but 
two ways of paying debt: increase of industry in raising income, increase 
of thrift in laying it out. With iron energy, in slow but stead;^ undevi¬ 
ating perseverance, Abbot Samson sets to work in both directions. 
His troubles are manifold: cunning milites^ unjust bailiffs, lazy sock- 
men, he an inexperienced Abbot; relaxed lazy monks, not disinclined 
to mutiny in mass: but continued vigilance, rigorous method, what we 
call *the ^e of the master,* work wonders. The clear-beaming eye- 
si^t of Abbot Samson, steadfast, severe, all-penetrating,—it is like 
Fialt lux in that inorganic waste whirlpool; penetrates gradually to all 
nooks, and of the chaos makes a kosmos or ordered world 1 

He arranges everywhere, struggles unweariedly to arrange, and place 
on some intelligible footing, the 'affairs and dues, res ae redditus^ of 
his dominion. The Lakenheath eels cease to breed squabbles between 
human beings; the penny of reap-^lver to explode into the streets the 
Female Chartism of St. Edmundsbury. These and innumerable greater 
things. Wheresoever Disorder may stand or lie, let it have a care; 
here is the man that has declared war with it, that never will make 
peace with it. Man is the Missionary of Order; he is the servant not 
of the Devil and Chaos, but of Gkid and the Universe 1 Let all sluggards 
and cowards, remiss, false-spc^en, unjust, mid otherwise diabolic persons 
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have a care; this is a dangerous man for them. He has a mild gr av e 
face; a thoughtful sternness, a Borruwful pity i but there is a terriUe 
flash of anger in him too; lazy monks often ^ve to murmur, “ Sav& 
ut lupus. He rages like a wolf; was not our Dream true 7 ” * To repress 
and hold'in such sudden anger he was ' continually careful,’ and suc¬ 
ceeded well:—aright, Samson; that it may become in thee as noble 
central heat, fruitful, strong, beneficent; not blaze out, or the seldomest 
po^ible bls^ out, as wasteful volcanoism to scorch and consume 1 * 

‘ “ We must first creep, and gradually learn to walk,” had Abbot 
Samson said of himself, at starting. In four years he has become 
a great walker; striding prosperously along; driving much before him. 
In less than four years, says Jocelin, the Convent Debts were^all 
liquidated; the harpy Jews not only settled with, but banished, bag and 
ba^age^ out of the Bannaleuca (Liberties, BanUeue) of St fidmunds- 
bury,—so has the King’s Majesty been persuaded to permit Fasewell 
toyow at any rate ; let us in no extremity, apply again to you 1 Armed 
men march them over the borders, dismiss toem under stem penalties, 
—sentence of excommunication on all that shall again harbour them 
here: there were many dry eyes at their departure. 

New life enters everywhere, springs up beneficent, the Incubus of 
Debt once rolled away. Samson hastes not; but neither does he 
pause to rest. This of the Finance is a life-long businesdl v^th him;— 
Jocelin's anecdotes are filled to weariness with it. As' indeed to 
Jocelin it was of very primary interest. 

But we have to record also, with a lively satisfaction, that spiritual 
rubbish is as little tolerated in Samson’s Monastery as material. With 
due rigour, Willelmus Sacrista, and his bibations and tacenda are, at 
the earliest opportunity, softly, yet irrevocably put an end to. The 
bibations, namely, had to end; even the building where they used to 
be carried on was razed from the soil of St. Edmundsbury, and ' on its 
place grow rows of beans:’ Willelmus himself, deposed from the 
Sacristy and all offices, retires into obscurity, into absolute taciturnity 
unbroken thenceforth to this hour. Whether the poor WQlelmos did 
not still, by secret channels, occasionally get some slight wetting of 
vinous or alcoholic liquor,—now grown, in a manner, indispensable to 
the poor man? Jocelin hints not; one knows not how to hope, 
what to hope t But if he did, it was in silence and darkness; -with an 
ever-present feeling that teetotalism was his only true course Drunken 
dissolute Monks are a class of persons who had better keep out of 
Abbot Samson’s way. Savit ut lupus; was not the Dream true! 
murmured many a Monk. Nay Ranulf de Glanville, Justkdary in Chief, 
took umbrage at him, seeing these strict ways; and w^died farther 
with suspicion: bat discerned ^adually that there was nothing WEOQg, 
toat there' was much the c^posite of wrong. 
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CHAPTER XL 
THE ABBOT’S WAYS. 

Abbot Samson showed no extraordinary favour to the Monks who hiui 
been his familiars of old; did not promote them to offices— nisi sssent 
idoneit unless they chanced to be nt men I Whence great discontent 
among certain of these, who had contributed to makelhim Abbot: 
reproaches, open and secret, of his being * ungrateful, hard-tempered, 
unsocial, a Norfolk barrator and pabteneriusJ 
Indeed, except it were for ulonei, * fit men,’ in all kinds, it was bard 
ta say for whom Abbot Santson had much favour. He loved his 
kiildred well, and tenderly enough acknowledged the poor part of 
them; vTith the rich part, who in old days had never acknowledged 
him,«he totally refused to have any business. But even the former he 
did not promote into offices: finding none of them idonei. 'Some 
whom he thought suitable he put into situations in his own household, 
or made keepers of his country places: if they behaved ill, he dismissed 
them without hope of return.* In his promotions, nay almost in his 
benefits, you would have said there was a certain impartiality. ' The 
official person who had, by Abbot Hugo’s orddt, put the fetters on him 
at his return from Italy, was now supported with food and clothes to 
the end of his days at Abbot Samson’s expense.* 

Yet he did not forget benefits; far the reverse, when an opportunity 
occurred of paying them at his own cost. How pay them at the public 
cost;—how, above all, by setting fire to the public, as we said; clapping 
'conflagrations* on the public, which the services of blockheads, 
noa^idweir intrinsically arel He was right willing to remember 
friends, when it could be done. Take these instances: 'A certain 
diaplain who had maintained him at the Schools of Paris by the sale 
of holy water, quatstu aquae benedictae; —to this good chaplain he did 
give a vicara^, adequate to the comfortable sustenance of him.* ' The 
Son of Elias, too, that is, of old Abbot Hugo’s Cupbearer, coming to do 
homage for his Father’s land, our Lord Abbot said to him in full court: 
" 1 have^ for these seven years, put off taking thy homage for the land 
which Abbot Hugo gave thy Father because that gift was to the 
damage of Elmswell, and a questionable one: but now 1 must profess 
mysi^ overcome; mindful of the kindness thy Father did me when 
I was in bonds; because be sent me a cup of the very wine his master 
had been drinking, and bade me be comforted in God.”* 

* To Magister Walter, son of Magister William de Dice, who wanted 
the vicar^e of Chevington, he answered: "Thy Father was master 
of the Schools; and when 1 was an indigent ctericus, he granted me 
lireety and in cbarity an entrance to his School, and opportunity of 
teaming; wherefore 1 now, for the sate of God, grant to thee what 
thou askeet**' Or lastly, take this good instancy—and a glimpse, 
Along with it, into limg ob^ete times: ' Two MiUtes of Risby, Willelm 
and Norman, being a4jndged' in Court to come under his mercy, m 
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miserkordia eju8^ for * certain very considerable fine of twenty 
shillings,' he thus addresses them publicly on the spot: "When I was 
a Cloister-monk, 1 was once sent to Durham on business of our 
Church; and coming home again, the dark night caught me at Risby, 
and 1 had to beg a lodging there. 1 went to Dominus Norman’s, and 
he ^ve me a flat refusal Going then to Dominus Willelm’s and 
be^ng hospitality, 1 was tw him honourably received. The twenty 
shillings therefore of meny, I, without mercy, will exact from Dominus 
Norman; to Dominus Willelm, on the other hand, 1, with thanks, will 
wholly remit the said sum.”' Men know not always to whom they 
refuse lodgings; men have lodged angels unawares 1-- 

It is clear Abbot Samson had a talent; he had learned to judge 
better than Lawyers, to manage better than bred Bailiffs:—^a tilent 
shining out indisputable, on whatever side you took him. ' An eloquent 
man he was,’ says Jocelin, * both in French and Latin; but intent more 
on the substance and method of what was to be said, than on the 
ornamental way of saying it. He could read English Manuscripts very 
elegantly, thganUssime: he was wont to preach to the people in the 
English tongue, though according to the dialect of Norfolk, where he 
had been brought up^ wherefore indeed he had caused a Pulpit to 
be erected in our Church both for ornament of the sam& and for the 
use of his audiences.’ There preached he, according to'the dialect of 
Norfolk: a man worth going to hear. 

That he was a just clear-hearted man, this, as the basis of all true 
talent, is presupposed. How can a man, without clear vision in bis 
heart first of all, have any clear vision in the head ? It is impossible I 
Abbot Samson was one of the justest of judges; insisted on under¬ 
standing the case to the bottom, and then swiftly decided without feud 
or favour. For which reason, indeed, the Dominus Rex, searching for 
such men, as for hidden treasure and healing to his distressed realm, 
had made him one of the new Itinerant Judges,—such as continue to 
this day. " My curse on that Abbot’s court,” a suitor was heard impre¬ 
cating, MaUduM sit curia istius AbbaiiSf where neither gold nor silvcsr 
can hdp me to confound my enemy 1 ” And old fr.endshins and idl 
connexions forgotten, when you go to seek an office from aim 1 "A 
kinless loon,” as the Scotch said of Cromwell’s new judges,—intent on 
mere indifferent (air-play I 

Eloquence in three languages is good; but it is not the best. To 
us, as already hinted, the Lord Abbot’s eloquence is less admirable 
than his rVreloquence, his great invaluable * talent of silence I' *" Deus^ 
Dots," said the Lord Abbot to me once, when he heard the Convent 
were murmuring at some act of his, " 1 have much need to remember 
that Dream they had of me, that I was to rage among them like a wolf. 
Above all earthly things I dread their driving me to do it. How much 
do 1 hold in, and wink at; raging and shiSdering in my own secret 
mind, and not outwardly at all P He would brast to me at other 
times: "This and that I have seen, this and that 1 have heard; yet 
patiently stood H.” He had this way, too. which I have never seen in 
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any other man, that he affectionately loved many persons to whom he 
never or hardly ever showed a countenance of love. Once on my 
venturing to expostulate with him on the subject, he reminded me of 
Solomon; ** Many sons 1 have; it is not fit that 1 should smile on 
them." He would suffer faults, damage from his servants, and know 
what he suffered, and not speak of it; but 1 think the reason was, he 
waited a good time for speaking of it, and in a wise way amending it. 
He intimated, openly in chapter to us all, that he would have no eaves- 
dropping: “ Let none," said he, come to me secretly accusing another, 
unless he will publicly stand to the same; if he come otherwise, 1 will 
openly proclaim the name of him. 1 wish, too, that every Monk of you 
have free access to me, to speak of your needs or grievances when you 
will.”’ 

The kinds of people Abbot Samson liked worst were these three: 
*AfendaceSf edrtosi, vgrdost, Liars, drunkards, and wordy or windy 
persons; ’—not good kinds, any of them I He also much condemned 

* persons given to murmur at their meat or drink, especially Monks of 
that disposition.’ We remark, from the very first, his strict anxious 
order to his servants to provide handsomely for hospitality, to guard 

* above all things that there be no shabbiness in the matter of meat 
and drink; no look of mean parsimony, tn navitate mea, at the beginning 
of my Abbotship; ’ and to the last he maintains a due opulence of table 
and equipment for others: but he is himself in the highest degree 
indifferent to all such things. 

’ Sweet milk, Jioney, and other naturally sweet kinds of food, were 
what he preferred to eat: but he had this virtue,’ says Jocelin, ' he 
never changed the dish (ferculuni) you set before him, be what it 
might. Once when I, still a novice, happened to be waiting table in 
the refectory, it came into my head ’ (rogue that I was I) ' to try if this 
were true; and 1 thought 1 would place before him a ferculum that 
would have displeased any other person, the very platter being black 
and broken. But he, seeing it, was as one that saw it not; and now 
some little delay taking place, my heart smote me that 1 had done 
this; and so, snatching up the platter (discus)^ 1 changed both it and 
its contents for a better, and put down tnat instead; which emendation 
he was angry at, and rebuked me for,’—the stoical monastic manl 

* For the first seven years he had commonly four sorts of dishes on his 
table; afterwards only three, except it might be presents, or venison 
from his own parks, or fishes from his ponds. And if, at any time, he 
had guests living in his house at the request of some great person, or 
of some friend, or had public messengers, or bad harpers (cithaf^dos)^ 
or any one of that sort, he took the first opportunity of shifting to 
another of his Manor-houses, and so got rid of such superfluous 
individuals,’very prudently, 1 think. 

As to his parks, of these, in the general repair of buildings, «neral 
improvement and adornment of the St. Edmund Domains, 'he had 
laid out several, and stocked them with animals, retaining a proper 
huntsman with hounds: and, if any guest of great quality were there 

* Joodinl Chronica, p. 31 . 
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our Lonl Abbot with his Monks would sit in some opening of the 
woods, and see the dogs run; but he himself never meddled with 
huntings that 1 saw/* 

* In sn opening of the woods; '—for the country was still dailc with 
wood in those days; and Scotland itself still rustled 8ha^;y and leafy, 
like a damp black American Forest, with cleared spots and spaces 
here and there. Dryasdust advances several absurd hypotheses .as 
to the ihsensible but almost total disappearance of these woods; the 
thick wreck of which now lies as peat, sometimes with huge heart-of- 
oak timber logs imbedded in it, on many a height and hollow. The 
simplest reason doubtless is, that by increase of husbandry, there was 
increase of cattle; increase of hunger for green spring food; and so, 
more and more, the new seedlings got yearly eaten out in April; and 
the ^ trees, having only a certain length of life in thm, died 
gradually, no man heeding it, and disappeared into peat, ^ 

A sorrowful waste of noble wood and umbrage I Yes,—^but a very 
oomratm one ; the course of most things in this world. Monachism 
itself, so rich and fruitful once, is now all rotted into peat/ lies sleek 
and buried,—and a most feeble bog-grass of Dilettantism all the crop 
we reap from it t That also was fnghtful waste; perhaps among the 
saddest our England ever saw. Why will men destroy noble Forests, 
even when in part a nuisance, in such reckless manner;'burning loose 
four-footed cattle and Henry-the-£!ghts into them 7 The fifth part of 
our English soil, Dryasdust computes, lay consecrated to 'spiritual 
uses,' letter or worse; solemnly set apart to foster spiritual growth 
and culture of the soul, by the methods then known: and now—too, 
like die four-fifths, fosters what 7 Gentle shepherd, tell me what 7 


CHAPTER Xll. 

THE ABBOTS TROUBLES. 

The troubles of Abbot Samson, as he went along in rids abstemious, 
reticent, rigorous way, were more than tongue can tell. The Abbot's 
mitre once set on his head, he knew rest Bo more Doubly double, 
toil and trouble; that is the life of all governors that really gove|B : not 
the apoH of victory, only the glorious toil of battle can be thehs. 
Abbot Samson found all men more or less headstrong, irratUmaii, prone 
to disorder; continually threatening to prove tregovernable.' 

His laay Monks gave him most trouble. ' M^ heart is tortured,' 'said 
he, ' til! we get out of debt, eor meum cruckoum g$t* Your heart, 
indeedbut not altogetbm: ours 1 &y no devisable method, or none 
of three or four that he devised, could Abbot Saifison get these Monks 
Ids to keep their accounts straight; but always* do as be might* the 

* Jooefial Chronka, p* at« 
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Cellerarii» at the end of the term ia in a coil, in a flat deficit,~«erging 
again towards debt and Jews. The Lord Abbot at last declares stmuly 
he win keq) our accounts too himself; will appoint an officer of his 
own to see our Celierarius keep them. Murmurs thereupon among us: 
Was the like ever heard ? Our Celierarius a cipher; the very TownS' 
folk know it: subsannafio et dertsio sumus, we have become a laughing¬ 
stock to mankind. The Norfolk barrator and paltener 1 

And consider, if the Abbot found such difficulty in the mere economic 
department, ho%v much in more complex ones, in spiritual ones perhaps 1 
He wears a sterif calm face; raging and gnashing teeth, /remens mid 
frendmSf many times, in the secret of his mind. Witlial, however, 
there is a noble slow perseverance in him; a strength of 'subdued 
rage' calculated to subdue most thingsalways, in the long-run, he 
oowives to gain his point. 

Murmurs from the Monks, meanwhile, cannot fail; ever deeper 
tuunnurs, new grudges accumulating. At one time, on slight cause, 
some drc^ making the cup run over, they burst into open mutiny: the 
Cellarer will not obey, prefers arrest on bread and water to obeying; 
the Monks thereupon strike work; refuse to do the regular chanting of 
the day, at least the younger part of them with loud clamour and uproar 
refuseAbbot Samson has withdrawn to another residence, acting 
only by messengers: the awful report circulates through St. Edmunds- 
bury that the Abbot is in danger of being murdered by the Monks with 
their knives 1 How wiit thou appease this, Abbot Samson ?' Return; 
for the Monastery seems near catching hre I 

Abbot Samson returns; sits in his Tkalamus or inner room, hurls 
out a bolt or two of excommunication: lo, one disobedient Monk sits in 
limbo, excommunicated, with foot-shackles on him, all day; and three 
more our Abbot has gyved * with the lesser sentence, to strike fear into 
the others 1 ’ Let the others think with whom they have to do. The 
others ^ink; and fear enters into tliem. ' On the morrow morning we 
decide on humbling ourselves before the Abbot, by word and gesture 
in order to mitigate his mind. And so acconlingly was done. He, on 
the other-side, replying with much humility, yet always alleging his 
oum Justice and turning the blame on us, when he saw that we were 
conquer^ became himself conquered. And bursting into tears, per- 
fume iecArytftis, he swore that he had never grieved so much for any¬ 
thing in world as for this, first on his owm account, and then 
secondly and cluefly for the public scandal which had gone abroad| 
that Edmuod's Monks were going to kill their Abbot And when 
he had narrated how be went away on purpose till his anger should 
coclt reposting this word of the philosopher, “I would have tiken 
vengnsAce on thee, had not 1 been angiy,’ he arose weeping, and em¬ 
braced each and all of us wth the kiss of peace. He wept; we all 
wqpt; * what a picture 1 Behave betta, ye remiss Monks, and thank 
Heaven for sudi an Abbot; or know at least that ye must anijl dbiaU 
ob^faiim. 


* Joodisl Chrosioa, p. 
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Worn down in this manner, with incessant toil and tribulation Abbot 
Samson had a sore time of it; his grizzled hair and beard grew daily 
greyer. Those Jews, in the first four years, had ‘visibly emaciated 
Hm:* Time, Jews, and the task of Governing, will make a man's 
beard very grey I ‘ In twelve years,’ says Jocdin, * our Lord Abbot 
had grown wholly white as snow, iotus efficitur albus sicui nix. White, 
atop, like the granite mountains:—but his clear-beaming eyes still 
took ofit, in their stem clearness, in their sorrow and pity; ^e hakit 
within him remains unconquered. 

Nay sometimes there are gleams of hilarity too; little snatches of 
encouragement granted even to a Governor. 'Once my Lord Abbot 
and 1, coming down from London through the Forest, 1 inquired of an 
old woman whom we came up to, Whose wood this was, and of u^at 
manor; who the master, who the keeper ? ’—^All this 1 knew very well 
before^nd, and my Lord Abbot too, Bozzy that I was 1 But ' the old 
woman answered, The wood belonged to the new Abbot of St. 
Edmund’s, was of the manor of Harlow, and the keeper of it was one 
Amald. How did he behave to the people of the manor? I asked 
farther. She answered that he used to be a devil incarnate, dcemon 
vivuSj an enemy of God, and flayer of the peasants* skins,'—skinning 
them like live eels, as the manner of some is: ' but that now he dreads 
the new Abbot, knowing him to be a wise and sharp ^an, and so 
treats the people reasonably, tractat homines padfice* Whereat the 
Lord Abbot foetus est hilans ^—could not but take a triumphant laugh 
for himself; and determines to leave that Harlow manor yet unmeddled 
with, for a while.* 

A brave man, strenuously fightii^, fails not of a little triumph, now 
and then, to keep him in heart. Everywhere we try at least to give 
the adversary as good as he brings; and, with swift force or slow 
watchful manoeuvre, extinguish this and the other solecism, leave one 
solecism less in God s Creation; and so proceed with our battle, not 
slacken or surrender in itl The Fifty feudal Knights, for example, 
werd of unjust greedy temper, and cheated us, in the Installation-day, 
of ten knights'-fees;—^but they know now whether that has profited 
them aught, and 1 Jocelin know. Our Lord Abbot for the moment had 
to endure it, and say nothing; but he watdied his time. 

l/>ok also how my Lord of Clare, coming to claim his swdue 'debt* 
in the Court at Witham, with barons and a^aratus, gets a Rowland 
for his Oliver 1 Jocelin shall report: * The Earl, crowded round {cost^ 
stipaius) with many barons and men at arms, Earl Alberic and omers 
standing by him, said, " That his bailiffs had given him to understand 
th^ were wont annually to receive for his behoof, from the Hundred 
of Kisebridge and the bailiffs thereof, a sum of five shillings, which 
sum was now unjustly held back; *' and he alleged fardier that his 
predecessom had been infeft, at the Conquest, in the lands of Alfric 
son of Wisgar, who was Lord of that Hundred, as may be read in 
Domesday Book by all persons.—^The Abbot, reflecting for a moment, 
without birring from ms' place, made answear: "A wondeHul deficit, 

<* JooeUnI Chronica, p. 04 . 
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m)’ Lord Earl, this that thou mentionest! King Edward gare to St 
Edmund that entire Hundred, and confirmed the same with lus Charter; 
nor is there any mention there of those five shillings. It will behove 
thee to say, for what service, or on what ground, thou exactest those 
five shillings.” Whereupon the Earl, consulting with his followers, 
replied, That he had to carry the Banner of St. Edmund in war-time, 
and for this duty the five skillings were bis. To which the Abbot: 
" Certainly, it seems inglorious, if so great a man, Earl of Clare no less, 
receive so small a gift for such a service. To the Abbot of St. 
Edmund's it is no unbearable burden to give five shillings. But Roger 
Earl Bigot holds himself duly seised, and asserts that he by such 
seisin hu the office of carrying St. Edmund’s Banner; and he did 
capry it when the Earl of Leicester and his Flemings were beaten at 
Fornham. Then again Thomas de Mendham says that the right is his. 
When you have made out with one another, that this right is thine, 
corns then and claim the five shillings, and 1 will promptly pay them 1 ” 
Whereupon the Earl said, He would speak with Earl Roger his relative; 
and so the matter cepit dikUionem^ and lies undecided to the end oi 
the world. Abbot Samson answers by word or act, in this or the like 
pregnant manner, having justice on his side, innumerable persons: 
Pope’s Legates, King’s Viscounts, Canterbury Archbishops, Cellarers, 
Socheanni ;—and leaves many a solecism extinguished. 

On the whole, however, it is and remains sore work. * One time, 
during my chaplaincy, 1 ventured to say to .him: *^Domine, 1 heard 
thee, this night after matins, wakeful, and sighing deeply, valdi suspir- 
antemt contrary to thy usual wont.” He answered: ^'No wonder. 
Thou, son Jocelin, sharest m my good things, in food and drink, in 
ri^ng and such like: but thou little thinkest concerning the manage¬ 
ment of House and Family, the various and arduous businesses of the 
Pastoral Care, which harass me, and make my soul to sigh and be 
anxious.” Whereto I, lifting up my hands to Heaven: '*From such 
anxiety, Omnipotent Merciful Lord deliver me I ”—1 have heard the 
Abbot say, If he had been as he was before he became a Monk, and 
could have anywhere got five or six marcs of income,’ some three 
pound ten of yearly revenue, ’whereby to support himself in the 
schools, he would never have been Monk nor Abbot. Another time he 
said with an oath, If he had known what a business it was to govern 
the Abbey, he would rather have been Almoner, how much rather 
Keeper of the Books, than Abbot and Lord. That latt^ office he said 
he had always longed for, beyond any other, Quis taUa crederet,' con¬ 
cludes jocelin, * ^l^o can believe such things ? ’ 

Three pound ten, and a life of Literature, especially of quiet 
Literature, without copyright, or world-celebrity of literary-gazettes,—- 
yes, thou brave Abbot Samson, for thyself it had been better, easier, 
perhaps also odblerl But then, for thy disobedient Monks, unjust 
Viscounts; for a Domain of St Edmund overgrown with Solecisms, 
human and other, it ^d not been so well. Nay neither could tky 
Ulkemtnn, never so quiet, have been easy. 'Literature, when noble, is 
not easy; but only whep ignoble. Literature too is a quarrel, and 
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iatem«cfoe duel, with the whole WorM ol Darkness that lies without 
one and within one'father a hard fight at times, even with the three 
pound ten secure. Thou, there where diou arti wrestle and duel idong, 
dheerfully to the end; and make no remarks! 


CHAPTER XIII. 

IN PARLIAMENT. 

Of Abbot Samson’s public business we say little, though that also was 
great. He had to judge the people as Justice Errant, to decide^ in 
weighty arbitrations and public controversies; to equip his mihtes^ 
send them duly in war-time to the King;—strive evezy way that the 
Commonweal, in his quarter of it, take no damage. r 

Once, in the confused days of Lackland’s usurpation, while Coeur-de- 
Lion was away, our brave Abbot took helmet himself, having first 
excommunicated all that should favour Lackland; and led bis men In 
person to the siege of Windlesfutray what we now call Windsor; where 
Lackland had entrenched himself, the centre of infinite confusions; 
some Reform Bill, then as no%v, being greatly needed.^. There did 
Abbot Samson ^ fight the battle of retorm,’—^with other ammunition, 
one hopes, than ' tremendous cheering ’ and such like I Fmr these things 
he was called * the magnanimous Abbot.’ 

He also attended duly in his place in Parliament m arduis regnif 
attended especially, as in arduissimo, when ^the news reached Lemon 
that S3ng Richard was a captive in Germany,’ Here *wiule a& the 
barons sat to consult,’ and many of them Icmked blank enous(h, * the 
Abbot started foiiht prosiUit atmm omnibus, in his place in Parliajnent, 
and said, Ibat he was ready to go and sedc his Lord the King, either 
dandpstinefy by subterfuge {in iapinagio), or by any other meOiod; 
and seardi till he found him, and got certain notice of him; he for 
one 1 By whidi word,' says JoceUn, ' he acquired great praise for 
hhii8df,''-~unfdgned commendation from the Able Editors of that am. 
By which word;—and also by which deed: for the Abbot aetuuly 
went *with rich gifts to the King in Germany; Usurper Laddand 
being first rooted out from Wmoustor, and tiie ling’s peace somewhat 
settled. 

* * * 

As to these *Tidi gifts,’ however, we have to note one thing: fuel! 
England, as appeared (o the Collective Wisdom, there was itimike to 
be treasure enough for ransoming King Richard; in wfaktk eafoernhy 
certain Lords of the Treasury, ad Ssabcdrii^, auggsstedtliai 
St. Edmund's Sbrine, covert witii thick was (tfili rmtomdied. 
Could not it, in this extremity, be peeled cw, St iessfc In |MhEt4 Mkf 
condition, of course, of its being replaced, when thaes tamed? 
•The Abbm, starting plumb op, is lOMwetedi **lhiOW ^ 

* loedid Chcoaka, ppi 
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ccrttiiii thct I will in no wise do this thing; nw is there any mjin who 
could force me to consent thereto. But 1 will open the doors of the 
Churdi: Let him that likes enter; let him that dares come forward 1 ” 
Emphatic words, which created a sensation round the woolsack. For 
the Justiciaries of the Sccuxarium answered, ‘with oaths, each for him¬ 
self: *'I won’t come forward, for my share; nor will I, nor I! The 
distant and absent who offended him, Saint Edmund has been known 
to'punish fearfully; much more will he those close by, who lay violent 
hands on his coat, and would strip it off I ” These things being said, 
the Shrine was not meddled with, nor any ransom levied for it.’* 

For Lords of the Treasury have in all times their impassable limits, 
be it ‘ force of public opinion' or otherwise; and in those days a 

Heavenly Awe overshadowed and encompassed, as it still ought and 
must, all earthly business whatsoever. 


CHAPTER XIV 

HENRY OF ESSEX. 

Of St Edmund’s fearful avengements have they not the remarkablest 
Instance still before their eyes ? He that will go to Reading Monastery 
may find there, now tonsured into a mournful penitent Monk, the once 
proud Henry Earl of Essex; and discern how St Edmund punishes 
terribly, yet with mercy 1 This Narrative is too significant to be omitted 
as a document of the Time. Our Lord Abbot, once on a visit at 
Reading, heard the particulars from Henry's own mouth; and there¬ 
upon chai^;ed one of his monks to write it down;—as accordingly the 
Monk has done, in ambitious rhetorical Latin; inserting the same, as 
epi^e, among Jocelin’s garrulous leaves. Read it here; with ancient 
yet with modem eyes. 

Henry Earl of Essex, standard-bearer of England, had high places 
and emoluments; had a haughty high soul, yet with various flaws, tx 
rather with one many-branched flaw and crack, runni^ through the 
texture of it. For example, did he not treat Gilbert de CerevUle in the 
most locking manner 7 He cast Gilbert into prison; and, with chuns 
a qd slow torments, wore the life out of him there. And Gilbert’s crime 
was understood to be only that of innocent Joseph: the Lady Essex 
was js Potiphar’s Wife, and had accused poor Gilbert I Other cracks, 
and laattd^ of that widespread flaw in the Standard-bearer's aonl 
we could point out: but indeed the main stem and trank of all is too 
visible in tbis, that he had no right reverence for the Heavenly in Man, 
-‘-^hat lar from showing due reverence to St. Edmund, he did not evmi 
Mmw tdm eommon jusu^ While others in the Eastern Comtes were 
adonib^ enlarging with rich gifla St. Edmund’s resting-place, 
wIM Itad become a city ^refuge for many things, this Earl of Essex 

■ Joodliii CfarcaiicB, p. 71 . 
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flatly defrauded him, by violence or quirk of law, of five shillings yearly, 
and converted said sum to his own poor uses 1 Nay, in another case 
of litigation, the unjust Standard-bearer, for his own profit, asserting 
that the cause belonged not to St. Edmund’s Court, but to Ais in 
Lailand Hundred, * involved us in travellings and innumerable expenses, 
vexing the servants of St. Edmund for a long tract of time.’ In short, 
he is without reverence for the Heavenly, this Standard-bearer; reveres 
only the Earthly, Gold-coined; and has a most morbid lamentable flaw 
in the texture of him. It cannot come to good. 

Accordingly, the same flaw, or St. Vitus’ itCf manifests itself ere long 
in another way. In the year X 157 , he went with his Standard to attend 
King Heniy, our blessed Sovereign (whom we saw afterwards at 
Waltham), in his War with the Welsh. A somewhat disastrous War; 
in which while King Henry and bis force ivere struggling to retr^t 
Parthian-like, endless clouds of exasperated Welshmen hemming them 
in, and now we had come to the ' difficult pass of Coleshill,’ and as it 
were to the nick of destruction,—Henry Earl of Essex shrieks out on 
a sudden (blinded doubtless by his inner flaw, or * evil genius' as some 
name it), That King Henry is killed. That all is lost,—and flings down 
his Standard to shift for itself there! And, certainly enough, all had 
been lost, had all men been as he;—had not brave men, without such 
miserable jerking tic-doulourcux in the souls of them, come dashing up, 
with blazing swords and looks, and asserted That nothing was lost yet, 
that all must be regained yet. In this manner King Henry and his 
force got safely retreated, Parthian-like, from the pass of Coleshill and 
the Welsh War.* But, once home again, Earl Robert de Montfort, 
a kinsman of this Standard-bearer's, rises up in the King’s Assembly 
to dedare openly that such a man is unfit for bearing English Standards, 
being in fact either a special traitor, or something almost worse, a coward 
namely, or universal traitor. Wager of Battle in consequence; solemn 
Duel, by the King’s appointment,' in a certain Island of the Thames- 
stream at Reading, a^d Radingas, short way from the Abbey there.’ 
King, Peers, and an immense multitude of people, on such scanoldings 
and heights as they can come at, are gathered round, to see what issue 
the business will take. The business takes this bad issue, in our 
Monk's own words &ithfully rendered: 

* And it came to pass, while Robert de Montfort thundered on him 
manfully {^riliter intondsset) with hard and frequent strokes, and 
a valiant beginning promised the fruit of victory, Heniy of ^sex, 
rather giving way, glanced round on all sides; and lo, at the rim of the 
horizon, on the confines of the River and land, he discerned the glorious 
King and Mar^ Edmund, in shining armour, and as if hoverin^f in the 
air; locflung towards him with severe countenance, nodding his hoad 
with a mien and motion of austere anger. At St. Edmund’s hand 
there stood also another Knight, Gilbert de Cereville, whose aimour 
was not so splendid^ whose stature was less gigantic; casting vengeful 
looks at him. This he seeing witii bis eyes, remembered that <dd 
tdme brings new shame. And now wholly desperate, and changing 

* See Lyttelton’! Heniy 11., iL 384 * 
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reason into violence, he took the part of one blindly attacking, not 
skilfully defending. Who while he struck fiercely was more fiercely 
struck; and so, in short, fell down vanquished, and it was thought, 
slain. As he lay there for dead, his kinsmen. Magnates of England, 
besought the King, that the Monks of Reading might have leave to 
bury him. However, he proved not to be dead, but got well again 
among them; and now, with recovered health, assuming the Regular 
Habit, he strove to wipe out the stain of his former life, to cleanse the 
long week of bis dissolute history by at least a purifying sabbath, and 
cultivate the studies of Virtue into fruits of eternal Felicity.* 

Thus does the Conscience of man project itself athwart whatsoever 
of ]|novvledge or surmise, of imagination, understanding, faculty, acquire* 
ment, or natural disposition he has in him; and, like light through 
coloured glass, paint strange pictures ' on the rim of the horizon' and 
elsewhere 1 Truly, this same ‘ sense of the Infinite nature of Duty ’ is 
the central part of all with us ; a ray as of Eternity and Immortality, 
immured in dusky many-coloured Tune, and its deaths and births. 
Your ‘ coloured glass' varies so much from century • j century;—and, 
in certain money-making, game-preserving centuries, it gets so terribly 
opaque 1 Not a Heaven with cherubim surrounds you then, but a kind 
oi vacant leaden-coloure*’ Hell. One day it will again cease to be 
opaque^ this ' colou'’ed giasr' Nay, may it not become at once 
translucent and vncolourcd ? Painting no Pictures more for us, but 
only the everlasting Azure itself 7 That will be a right glorious con^ 
summation I— 

Saint Edmund from the horizon's edge, in shining armour, threatening 
the misdoer in hio hour of extreme need: it is beautiful, it is great and 
trv So old, yet so modern, actual; true yet for every one of us, as 
fo< Henry the Earl and Monk! A glimpse as of the Deepest in Man’s 
Destiny, which is the same 'or all times and ages. Yes, Henry my 
brother, there in thy extreme thy soul is lamed; and behold thou 
canst not so much as fight! Foi justice and Reverence are the ever* 
lasting central Law of this Univei .e ; and to forget them, and have all 
the Universe against one, God and one’s own Self for enemies, and 
only the Devil and the Dragons for friends, is not that a * lameness * 
like few ? That some shining armed St. Edmund hang minatory on 
thy horizon, that infinite sulphur-lakes hang minatory, or do not now 
hang,—this alters no whit the eternal fact of the thing. 1 say, thy soul 
is lamed, and the God and all Godlike in it marred: lamed, paralytic, 
tending toward baleful eternal death, whether thou know it or not;— 
nay faadst thou never known it, that surely had been worst of all 1— 

Thus, at any rate, by die heavenly Awe that overshadows earthly 
Business, does Samson, readily in those days, save St Edmunds, 
Shrine^ and iimumerable stUl more previous tilings. 

* Jocelini Chronica, p. S3* .« 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PRACTICAL-DSYOTIONAL. 

Here Indeed, pcxhaps, by rule of anUgonisins, may be the place to 
meilticm that, after King Richard's return, there was a Ul^ty of 
tournqring given to the fighting men of England: that a Tournament 
was proclaimed in the Abbot's domain, 'between Thetford and St 
Edmundsbury,'—-perhaps in the Euston region, on Fakenham Heights, 
midway between these two localities: that it wal publicly prohimted 
by our Lord Abbot; and nevertheless was held in spite of him,»-«nd 
Iw dte parties, as would seem, considered ' a gentle and free passage 
of arms/ 

Nay, next year, there came to the same spot four*and-twenty ]rot^ 
men, sons of Nobles, for another passage of arms; who, having 
completed the same, ^1 rode into St. Edmundsbury to lodge for the 
nigm. Here is modesty I Our Lord Abbot, being instru^ed of it, 
ordered the Gates to be closed; the whole party shut in. The morrow 
was die Vigil of the Apostles Peter and Paul; no ootgate on the 
morrow. Giving their promise not to depart without permission, those 
four-and-twentyyoui^ bloods dieted all uiat day (m(nu[M:mferuni) with 
the Lord Abbot, waiting for trial on the morrow. ' But after dinner/— 
mark it, posterity I—'the Lord Abbot retiring into his 7%alamu9, titoy 
all started up, and began carolling and silking (earolane «i eanlare) ; 
sending into the Town for wine; drinking, and afterwards howling 
{uluhmies );—^totally depriving the Abbot and Convent of ftieir after* 
noon's nap; doing all this in derision of the Lord Abbot, and spending 
in sudi fti^ion the whole day till evening, nor would they'desm at die 
Lord Abbot’s order 1 Night coming on, they broke the b<dts of die 
Town-Gates, ftnd went off by violence I Was the like ever heard of? 
The r<^^erou8 young dogs; carolling, howling, breaking the Lord 
Abbot’s deep,—after that sinful chivalry cock-fight of theirs T Th^ too 
are a feature of distant centuries, as of near ones. St Edmund os die 
edge of your horizon, or whatever else there, young scamps, in die 
dandy state, whether cased in iron or in whalebone, b^n tocaper and 
carol on the green Earth 1 Our Lord Abbot exccmmiunicatied most Of 
diem; and th^ gradually came in for rqpentauce. 

Excommunication is a great recipe with our Lend 'Abbcft ; the pie* 
vailiim; purifier in those ages. Thus when the Townsfolk and Moidui* 
menials quarrelled once at the Christmas Mysteries in St Edonind^ 
CHiurriiydtfd, and ^frcmi wmds it came to cuffs, and ftottt cuffii to 
cuttings and the effusion of blood,*—-our Lord .Abbot cxcosnmimicatoB 
sixsy of die rioters, with bell, book and candle, (nontotiSt nwndt/ijr), at 
one strolm.t Whereupon they' all come suppliant, indeed aeas|y > 
nakedi'teodiing on but their breeches, omniM mutt pmkr feAttrMtf 
and pramate memselvea at the Cbntcfapdoor.* Figure diittL '/ 

In &cl, fay exnottmunkatioB or persuasioni by kBpstoesm* pf drivliig 

* Joerihd Chmoloa, p. 4a flfakLi^dt. ' 
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or adrottnesi in leading, .this Abbot, it is now becoming plain every¬ 
where, is a man that generally remains^aster at last He tempers his 
medicine to the malady, now hot, now cool; prudent though fiery, an 
eminently practical man. Nay sometimes in his adroit practice there 
are swift turns almost of a surprising nature! Once, lor example, it 
chanced that Geoffery Riddell Bishop of Ely, a Prelate rather trouble¬ 
some to our Abbot, made a request of him for timber from his woods 
towards <^ain e<hfices going on at Glemsford. The Abbot, a great 
builder himself, disliked the request \ could not however give it a 
negative. While he lay, therefore, at his Manorhouse of Melford not 
long after, there comes to him one of the Lord Bishop's men or monks, 
with a message from his Lordship, That he now begged permission to 
cutalown the requisite trees in Elmswell Wood,”—so said the monk: 
Elmsw^//, where there are no .trees but scrubs and shrubs, instead of 
Elmiv/, our true nemus, and high-towering oak-wood, here on Melford 
Manor I Elmswell ? The Lo^ Abbot, in surprise, inquires privily of 
Richard his Forester; Richard answers that my Lord of Ely has 
already had his airpentarH in Elmr^/, and marked odt for his own use 
all the best trees in the compass of it. Abbot Samson thereupon 
answers the monk: '' Elmswell ? Yes surely, be it as my Lord Bishop 
wishes.” The successful monk, on the morrow morning, hastens home 
to Ely; but, on the morrow morning, ‘directly after mass,' Abbot 
Samson too was busy! The successful monk, arriving at Ely, is rated 
for a goose and an owl; is ordered back to say that Elmset was the 
place meant. Alas, on arriving at Elmset, he finds the Bishop's trees, 
they ‘ and a hundred more,* all felled and piled, and the stamp of St 
Edmund's Monastery burnt into them,—for roofing of tiie great tower 
we are building &ere 1 Your importunate Bishop must se^ wood for 
Glemsford edifices in some other nemus than this. A practical Abbot 1 
We si^ withal there was a terrible flash of anger in him: witness 
his address to old Herbert the Dean, who in a too thrifty manner has 
erected a vrindrmill for himself on his glebe-lands at Haberdon. On 
the mmvow, after mass, our Lord Abbot orders the Cellerarius to send 
off his carpenters to demolish the said structure drgvi ptanu, and lay 
Up the wood in safe keeping. Old Dean Herbert, hearing what was 
toward, comes tottering along luther, to plead humbly for himself and 
his mill. The Abbot answers: “lam obliged to thee as if thou hadst 
cut off botih my feet 1 By God's face, per os Dei^ 1 will not eat bread 
til! that fabric be tom in pi^es. Thou art an old man, and shouldst 
have known that neither the King nor his Justiciary dare change aught 
within ^ Liberties, without consent of Abbot and Convent: and thou 
hast presumed on such a thing? 1 tell thee, it will not be without 
dsmage'low mills; for the Townsfolk will go to thy mill, and |^indi 
their core ’{pfyefyim suunt) at their own good pleasure; nor can I hmder 
ftiem, (riiioe they are free men. 1 wUl allow no new niilhi!i>|Hi such 
Away, away; before thou geUest home again, thou uritt see 
wAcit iSbf miff has grown tot**The very reverend, the Old Deau 
le fat home.again, in alt haste; tears the mill in pieces hy his own 

* JoceUnl Chronica, p. 43> 
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carpentanif to save at least the timber; and Abbot Samson's workmen, 
coming op, find the ground already clear of it 

Easy to bully down poor old rural Deans, and blow their windmills 
away: but who is the man that dare abide King Richard's anger; 
cross the Lion in his path, and take him by the whiskers! Abbot 
Samson too; he is that man, with justice on his side. The case was 
this., Adam de Cokefield, one of the chief feudatories of St. Edmund, 
and a jprincipal man in the Eastern Counties, died, learing large 
possessions, and for heiress a daughter of three months; who by clear 
law, as all men know, became thus Abbot Samson’s ward; whom 
accordingly he proceeded to dispose of to such person as seemed 
fittest But now King Richard has smother person in view, to wl)pm 
the little ward and her great possessions were a suitable thing. He, by 
letter, requests that Abbot Samson will have the goodness to give h» 
to this person. Abbot Samson, with deep humility, replies that she is 
already i^ven. New letters from Richard, of severer tenor; answered 
with new deep humilities, with gifts and entreaties, with no promise of 
obedience. King Richard’s ire is kindled; messengers arnve at St 
Edmundsbury, with emphatic message to obey or tremble 1 Abbot 
Samson, wisely silent as to the King’s threats, makes answer: “ The 
King can send if he will, and seize the ward: force and power he has 
to do his pleasure, and abolish the whole Abbey. I never can be bent 
to wish this that he seeks, nor shall it by me be ever done. For there 
is danger lest such things be made a precedent of, to the prejudice of 
my successors. Videat Altissimus^ Let the Most High look on it. 
Whatsoever thing shall befall I will patiently endure.” 

Such was Abbot Samson’s deliberate decision. Why not ? Cceur- 
de-Lion is very dreadful, but not the dreadfullest. Vmeat AlHssimus. 
I reverence Cceur-de-Lion to the marrow of my bones, and will in all 
right things be homo suus; but it is not, properly speaking, with terror, 
with ^ny fear at all. On the whole, have I not looked on the face of 
* Satan with outspread wings; ’ steadily into Hellfire these seven-and- 
forty years;—and was not melted into terror even at that, such the 
Lord’s goodness to me ? Coeur-de-Lion 1 

Richard swore tornado oaths, worse than our armies in Flanders, To 
be revenged on that proud Priest But in the end he discovered that 
the Priest was right; and forgave him, and even loved him. * King 
Richard wrote, soon after, to Abbot Samson, That he wanted one or 
two of the St. Edmundsbury dogs, which he heard were good.* Abbot 
Samson sent him dogs of the best; Richard replied by the present cS a 
ri^, which Pope Innocent the Third had given him. lliou brave 
Richard, thou brave Samson 1 Richard too, 1 suppose, * loved a man,' 
and knew one when he saw him. 

a* 

No one will accuse our Lord Abbot of wanting worldly wisdom, due 
interest in worldly things. A skilful man; full of cunning insight, 
lively interests; always discerning the road to his oh^t; be it dratk, 
be It short-cut; and victoriously travelliQg forward thereon. Nay rather 
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It might seem, from Jocelin's Narrative, aa if he had his eye all but ex¬ 
clusively directed on terrestrial matters, and was much too secular for 
a devout man. But this too, if we examine it, was right. For it is in 
the world that a man, devout or other, has his life to lead, his work 
tvaiting to be done. The basis of Abbot Samson’s, we shall discover, 
#ras truly religion, after all. Returning from his dusty pilgrimage, with 
such welcome as we saw, * he sat down at the foot of St. Edmund's 
Shrine.* Not a talking theory that; no, a silent practice: Thou St. 
Edmund, with what lies in thee, thou now must help me, or none will 1 

This also is a significant fact: the zealous interest our Abbot took in 
the Crusades. To all noble Christian hearts of that era, what earthly 
enterprise so noble ? ‘ When Henry II., having taken the cross, came 
to St. Edmund’s, to pay his devotions before setting out, the Abbot 
secretly made for himself a cross of linen cloth: and, holding this in 
one hand and a threaded needle in the other, asked leave of the King 
to assume it 1 * The King could not spare Samson out of England; the 
King himself indeed never went. But the Abbot's eye was set on the 
Holy Sepulchre, as on the spot of this Earth where the true cause of 
Heaven was deciding itself. *At the retaking of Jerusalem by the 
Pagans, Abbot Samson put on a cilice and hair-shirt, and wore under¬ 
garments of hair-cloth ever after; he abstained also from flesh and 
flesh-meats (came et cameis) thenceforth to the end of his life.’ Like a 
dark cloud eclipsing the hopes of Christendom, those tidings cast their 
shadow over St. Edmundsbury too: Shall Samson Abbas take pleasure 
while Christ’s Tomb is in the hands of the Infidel ? Samson, in pain of 
body, shall daily be reminded of it, admonished to grieve for it. 

The great antique heart: how like a child's in its simplicity, like a 
man’s in its earnest solemnity and depth 1 Heaven lies over him 
wheresoever he goes or stands on Earth; making all the Earth a 
mystic Temple to him, the Earth's business all a kmd of worship. 
Glimpses of bright creatures flash in the common sunlight; angels yet 
hover doing God's messages among men: that rainbow was set in the 
clouds by the hand of Godl Wonder, miracle encompass the man; 
I'e lives in an element of miracle; Heaven’s splendour over his head, 
Hell’s darkness under his feet. A great Law of Duty, high as these 
two Infinitudes, dwarfing all else, annihilating all else,—making royal 
Richard as small as peasant Samson, smaller if need be!—^The 
'imaginative faculties?^ 'Rude poetic ages?’ The 'primeval poetic 
element?’ O for God’s sake, good reader, talk no more of all that! 
It was not a Dilettantism this of Abbot Samson. It was a Reality, and 
it is one. The garment only of it is dead; the essence of it lives 
through alt Time and all Eternity I— 

And truly, as we said above, is not this comparative silence of 
Abbot Samson as to his religion, precisely the healthiest sign of him 
and of it ? ' The Unconscious is the alone Complete.’ Abbot Samson 
alt along a busy working man, as all men are bound to be, his religion, 
bis wor^fp was like his daily bread to himwhich he did not take the 
trouble to talk much about; uhicb he merely ate at stated intervals, 
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and lived and did his work upon I This is Abbot Samson's Catholicism 
of the Twelfth Century:—something like the Ism of all true men in all 
tnie centuries, 1 fonty! Alas, compared with any of the Isms current 
in these potMr days, what a thing! Compared wiUr die respectablett, 
morbid, struggling M^hodism, never so earnest; with the respectablesi, 
ghastly, dead or galvanised Dilettantism, never so spasmodic 1 
Methodism its eye forever turned on its own navel; asking itself 
with torturing anxiety of Hope and Fear, ^*Am X right, am I wrong? 
Shall I be saved, shall I not be damned?"—what is this, at bottom, 
but a newphasis of Egoism, stretched out into the Inifinite: not always 
the heavenlier for its infinitude! Brother as soon as possible, en- 
deavom to rise above all that. Thou art wrong; thou art like to be 
damned:* consider that as the fact, reconcile thyself even to that, if 
thou be a man;—then fimt is the devouring Universe subdued unda 
thee^ and from the black murk of midni^t and noise of greedy Acheron, 
dawn as of an everlasting morning, how far above all Hope apd aU 
Fear, spring for thee,'enlightening thy steep path, awakening in thy 
heart celestim Memnon’s music I 

But of our Dilettantisms, and galvanised Dilettantisms; of Pusiyism 
—O Heavens, what shall we say of Puse^m, in comparison to 
TwelfUi-C^tuiry Catholicism? Little or nothing; for indeed it is a 
matter to strike one dumb, 

r' 

The Builder of this Universe was wise. 

He plann'd all souls, all systems, planets, partidei; 

The plan He shap'd His Worlds and .£ons by 

Was — —Heavens I—Was thy small Nine^ana-thirty Artides? 

• 

That certain human souls, living on this practical Earth, should think to 
save themselves and a ruined world by noisy theoretic demonstrations 
and laudations of ths Church, instead of some unnotsy, unconscious, but 
practical, total, heart-and-soul demonstration of a Church: this, In the 
circle of revolving ages, this also was a thing we were to see. A kind 
of penultimate tiung, precursor of very strange consiunmations; last 
thing but one? If there is no atmosphere, what will it serve a mao to 
demoiurtrate dte exceUence of lungs ? How mudh profitabter when you 
cen, like Abbot Samson, breathe; and go along your way I 


CHAPTER XVt 

ST. EDSfUND. 

Abbot Samson built many useful, many pious edifices; human 
dwellings^ churches, i^urm-steeplesi barns;—all falXeii now aad 
vanished but useful while they stood. He buitt and endonved 
Hospiul of Babwtdl:'built* fit houses fortheStEdmuadsbuiy Sdiobls.’ 
Many, am the toofb once *dmtdhed with reeds* udiidi be ^eamied 
to be covered with tiles; ’ or if they were cburcbes^ piobab^ 
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leftd.* For all ruinous incomplete Uiinga, building^ or other, were an 
eye-sorrow to the man. We^w his 'great tower of St Edmund's;’ 
or at least the roof-timbers of it# lying cut and stamped in Elmset 
Wood. To change combustible decaying reed-thatch into tile or lead» 
and material^ still more, moral wreck into rsun-tight order, what a 
comfort to Samson 1 

One of the things he could not in any wise but rebuild was the great 
Altar, aloft on which stood the Shrine itself; the gre«|it Altar, which 
bad been damaged by fire, by the careless rubbish and careless candle 
of two somnolent Monks, one night,—^the Shrine escaping almost as ii 
by miracle 1 Abbot Samson read his Monks a severe lecture: "A 
Dream- one of us had, that he saw St. Edmund naked and in lament¬ 
able plight Know ye the interpretation of that dream ? St Edmund 
proclaims himself naked, because ye defraud the naked Poor of your 
old clothes, and give with reluctance what ye are bound to give them 
of meat and drink: the idleness moreover aad negligence of the 
Sacristan and his people i»too evident from the late misfortune by fire. 
Well mig^t our Holy Martyr seem to lie cast put from his Shrine, and 
say with groans that he was stript of his garments, and wasted with 
hung^ and thirst 1" 

This is Abbot Samson’s interpretation of the Dream;—diametrically 
the reverse of that given by the Monks themselves, who scruple not to 
say privily, "It is we that are the naked and famished limbs of the 
Martyr; we whom the Abbot curtails of all ohr privileges, setting his 
own official to control our very Cellarer 1 ” Abbot Samson adds, that 
this judgment by fijre has fallen upon them for murmuring about their, 
meat and drink. 

Clearly enough, meanwhile, the Altar, whatever the burning of it 
mean or foreshadow, must needs be reedified. Abbot Samson 
reedifies it, all of polished marble; with the highest stretch of art and 
sun^tuosity, re-epibellishes the Shrine for which it is to serve as 
pediment. Nay farther, as had ever been among his prayers, he 
enjoys, he sinner, a glimpse of the glorious Martyr's veiy Body in the 

{ irocess; having sblemnly .opened the Loculus^ Chest or sacred Coffin, 
or that purpose. It is the culminating moment of Abbot Samson's 
life. Bozzy Jocelin himself rises into a kind of Psalmist solemnity on 
this occasion; Uie laziest monk ' weeps' warm tears as the Deum 
is sung. 

Veiy strange;—^how far vanished from us in these unworshipping 
ages ours 1 . The Patriot Hampden, best beatified man we have, had 
lain in like manner some two centuries in his narrow home, when 
certain dignitari^ of us, 'and twelve grave-diggers with pulleys,* 
raised him also up, under cloud of night; cut off his arm with p» 
knifes, pulled the scalp off his head,—and otherwise worshipped out 
Hero Saint, in the most amazing manner I • Let the modern eye look 
earnestly on that old midnight hour in St. Edmundsbuiy Chuidi, 
shiaittg yet on us, ruddy-bright, through the deptitis of seven hundred 
* Anmiel Riigliter (year i8s8. Cfarooiole, p. 93). OenUeman's Magarine, «ia. «ta 
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years; and consider mournfully what our Hero-worship once was, and 
what it now is I We translate with all the fidelity vce can, 

' The Festival of St. Edmund now approaching, the marble blocks 
are polished, and all things are in readiness for lifting of the Shrine to 
its new place. A fast of three days was held by all the people, the 
cause and meaning thereof being publicly set forth to them. The 
Abbot announces to the Convent that all must prepare themselves for 
transferring of the Shrine, and appoints time and way for the work. 
Coming therefore that night to matins, we found the great Shrine 
{fereirum magnum) raised upon the Altar, but empty; covered all 
over with white doeskin leather, fixed to the wood with silver nails; 
but one panel of the Shrine was left down below, and resting thereon, 
beside its old column of the Church, the Loculus with the Sacred Body 
yet lay where it was wont. Praises being sung, we all proceeded to 
commence our disciplines {^ddisdplinas suscipiendas). These finished, 
the Abbot and certain with him are clothed in their albs and 
approaching reverently, set about uncovering the Loculus. There was 
an outer cloth of linen, enwrapping the Loculus and all; this wre found 
tied on the upper side with strings of its own; within this was a cloth 
of silk, and then another linen cloth, and then a third; and so at last 
the Loculus was uncovered, and seen resting on a little tray of wood, 
that the bottom of it might not be injured by the ston^ Over the 
breast of the Martyr, there lay, fixed to the surface of the Loculus, a 
Golden Angel about the length of a human foot; holding in one hand 
a golden sword, and in the other a banner: under this there was a 
hole in the lid of the Loculus, on which the ancient servants of the 
Martyr had been wont to lay their hands for touching the Sacred Body, 
And over the figure of the Angel was this verse insenbed: 

* MartU is tcu xoma servat MichaelU agalma.* 

At the head and foot of the Loculus were iron rings whereby it could 
be lifted. 

^Lifting the ILoculus and Body, therefore, they carried it to the 
Altar; and I put-to my sinful hand to help in carrying, though the 
Abbot had commanded that none should approach except called. And 
the Loculus was placed in the Shrine; and the panel it had stood on 
was put in its place, and the Shrine for the present closed. We all 
thought that the Abbot would show the Loculus to the peo^e; and 
brin^ out the Sacred Body again, at a certain period of the Festival 
But in this we were wofully mistaken, as the sequel shows. 

* For in the fourth holiday of the Festival, while the Convent were 
all singing Complctofium^ our Lord Abbot spoke privily with the 
Sacristan and Walter the Medicus; and order was taken that twelve of 
the Brethren should be appointed against midnight, who were strong 
for carrying the pannel-planks of the Shrine, and skilful in unfixing 
them and putting them together again. The Abbot then said that it 
was among his prayers to look once upon the body of his Patron; and 

* rhis is the Martyr's Garment, which MichaelVs; Image guards. 
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that he wished ^le Sacristan and Walter the Mcdtcus to be with hhn. 
The Twelve appointed Brethren were these: The Abbot's two 
Chaplains, the two Keepers of the Shrine, the two Masters of the 
Vestry; and six more, namely, the Sacristan Hugo, Walter the Medicus, 
Augustin, William of Dice, Robert, and Richard. 1 , alas, was not of 
the num^r. 

'The Convent therefore being all asleep, these Twelve, clothed in 
their albs, with the Abbot, assembled at the Altar; and opening a 
pannel of the Shrine, they took out the Loculus; laid it on a table, 
near where the Shrine used to be; and made ready for unfastening 
the lid, which was joined and fixed to the Loculus with sixteen very 
long nails. Which when, with difficulty, they had done, all except the 
ow'Q fdrenamed associates are ordered to draw back. The Abbot and 
they two were alone privileged to look in. The Loculus was so filled 
with the Sacred Body that you could scarcely put a needle between 
the head and the wood, or between the feet and the wood: the head 
lay united to the body, a little raised with a small pillow. But the 
Abbot, looking close, found now a silk cloth veiling the whole Body, 
and then a linen cloth of wondrous whiteness'; and upon the head was 
spread a small linen clotli, and then another small and most fine silk 
cloth, as if it were the veil of a nun. These coverings being lifted off, 
they found now the Sacred Body all wrapt in linen; and'so at length 
the lineaments of the same appeared. But here the Abbot stopp^; 
saying he durst not proceed farther, or look at the sacred flesh naked. 
Taking the head between his hands, he thus spake groaning; " Glorious 
Martyr, holy Edmund, blessed be the hour when thou wert born. 
Glorious Martyr, turn it not to my perdition that 1 have so dared to 
touch fhee, 1 miserable and sinful; thou knowest my devout love, and 
the intention of my mind.” And proceeding, he touched the eyes: 
and the nose, which was very massive and prominent {valde grossum 
et valde eminenfem ); and then he touched the breast and arms; and 
raising the left arm he touched the fingers, and placed his own fingers 
between the sacred fingers. And proceeding he found the feet standing 
stiff up, like the feet of a man dead yesterday; and he touched the 
toes, and counted them (jtangendo numeravil). 

' And now it was agreed that the other Brethren should be called 
fonvard to see the miracles; and accordingly those ten now advanced, 
and along with them six others who had stolen in without the Abbot's 
assent, namely, Walter of St. Albans, Hugh the Infirmirarius, Gilbert 
brother of the Prior, Richard of Henham, Jocellus our Cellarer, and 
Turstan the Little; and all these saw the Sacred Body, but Turstan 
alone of them put forth bis hand, and touched the Saint’s knees and 
feet. And that there might be abundance of witnesses, one of out 
Biethren, John of Dice, sitting on the roof of the Church, with the 
servants of the Vestiy, and looking through clearly saw all these 
things.' 

Wlmt s scene; shining luminous effulgent, as the lamps of St 
Edmund do, through the dark Night; John of Dice, with vestrynnep 
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clambering on the roof to look through; the Convent all asleep, and the 
Earth all asleep,—and since then, Seven Centuries of Time mostly 

f one to sleep I Yes, there, sure enough, is the - martyred body of 
Idmund landlord of the Eastern Counties, who, nobly doing what he 
liked with his own, was slain three hundred years ago: and a noble 
awe surrounds the memory of him, symbol and promoter of many 
other right noble things. 

Have ilot we now advanced to strange new stages of Hero»worship, 
now in the little Church of Hampden, with our penknives out, and 
twelve grave-diggers with pulleys? The manner of men’s Hero- 
worship, verily it is the innermost fact of their existence, and deter¬ 
mines sdl the rest,—at public hustings, in private drawing-rooms, in 
church, in market, and wherever else. Have true reverence, and what 
indeed is inseparable therefrom, reverence the right man, all is well; 
have sham-revcrcnce, and what also follows, greet with it the wrong 
man, then all is ill, and there is nothing well. Alas, if Hero-worship 
become Dilettantism, and all except Mammonism be a vain grimace, 
how much, in this most earnest Earth, has gone and is evermore going 
to fatal destruction, and lies wasting in quiet lazy ruin, no man regard¬ 
ing it I Till at length no heavenly Ism any longer coming down upon 
us,/mtr from the other quarter have to mount up. For the Earth, 1 
say, is an earnest place; Life is no giimace, but a mosLserious fact. 
And so, under universal Dilettantism much having been stript bare, 
not the souls of men only, but their very bodies and bread-cupboards 
having been stript bare, and life now no longer possible,—all is 
reduced to desperation, to the iron law of Necessity and very Fact 
again; and to temper Dilettantism, and astonish it, and burn it up with 
infernal fires, arises Chartism, Bare-back-tsm, Sansculottism so-called I 
May the gods, and what of unworshipped heroes still remain among 
us, avert &e omen.— 

But however this may be, St. Edmund’s Loculus, we find, has the 
veils of silk and linen reverently replaced, the lid fastened down again 
with its sixteen ancient nails ; is wrapt in a new costly covenng of silk, 
the gift of Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury: and through the sky- 
window John of Dice sees it lifted to its place in the Shrine, the pannels 
of this latter duly refixed, fit parchment documents being introduced 
withal;—and now John and his vestrymen can slide down from the 
roof, for all is over, and the Convent wholly awakens to matins. 
'Whenwe assembled to sing matins,’ says Jocelin, 'and understood 
what had been done, grief took hold of all that had not seen these 
things, each saying to himself, Alas, I was deceived.” Matins over, 
the Abbot called the Convent to the great Altar; and briefly recounting 
the matter, alleged that it had not been in his power, nor was it per¬ 
missible or fit, to invite us all to the sight of such things. At hearing 
of which, we all wept, and with tears sang Te Deum Taudamus; and 
hastened to toll the bells in the Choir.’ 

Stupid blockheads, to reverence their St. Edmund's dead Body in 
this manner? Yes, brother;—and yet, on the whole, who knows how 
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to reverence the Body of a Man ’ It is the most reverend phenomenon 
under this Sun. For the Highest God dwells visible in that mystic 
unfathomable Visibility, which calls itself “ I" on the Earth. ‘ Bending 
before men/ says Novalis, ‘ is a reverence done to this Revelation in 
the Flesh. We touch Heaven when we lay our hand on a human Body.' 
And the body of one Dead;—a temple where the Hero-soul once was 
and now is not: Oh, all mystery, all pity, all mute awe and wonder; 
5ir/}fmaturalism brought home to the very dullest; Eternity laid open, 
and the nether Darkness and the upper Light-Kingdoms,—do conjoin 
there, or exist nowhere 1 Sauerteig used to say to me, in his peculiar 
way; " A Chancery Lawsuit; justice, nay justice in mere money, denied 
a man, for all his pleading, till twenty, till forty years of his Life are 
gope seeking it: and a Cockney Funeral, Death reverenced by hatch¬ 
ments, horsehair, brass-lacker, and unconcerned bipeds carrying long 
poles and bags .of black silk:—are not tlicse two reverences, this 
revesence for Death and that reverence for Life, a notable pair of 
reverences among you English ? ” 

Abbot Samson, at this culminating point of his existence, may, and 
indeed must, be left to vanish with his Life-scenery from the eyes of 
modern men. He had to run into France, to settle with King Richard 
for the military service there of his St. Edmundsbury Knights; and 
with great labour got it done. He had to decide on the dilapidated 
Coventry Monks; and with great labour, and much pleading and 
journeying, got them reinstated; dined with them all, and with the, 
* Masters of the Schools of Oxneford,’—the veritable Oxford Caput 
sitting there at dinner, in a dim but undeniable manner, in the City of 
Peeping Tom I He had, not without labour, to controvert the intrusive 
Bishop of Ely, the intrusive Abbot of Cluny. Magnanimous Samson, 
his life is but a labour and a journey; a bustling and a justling, till the 
still Night come. He is sent for again, over sea, to advise King Richard 
touching certain Peers of England, who had taken the Cross, but never 
followed it to Palestine; whom the Pope is inquiring after. The mag¬ 
nanimous Abbot makes preparation for departure; departs and- 

Amd Jocelin’s Boswellean Narrative, suddenly shorn through by the 
scissors of Destiny, ends. There are no words more; but a black line, 
and leaves of blank paper. Irremediable: the miraculous hand that 
held all this theatric-machinery suddenly quits hold; impenetrable 
Time-Curtains rush down; in the mind's eye all is again dark, void ; 
with loud dinning in the mind’s ear, our real-phantasmagory of ist. 
Edmundsbury plunges into the bosom of the Twelfth Century again, 
and all is over. Monks, Abbot, Hero-worship, Government, Obedience, 
Cesur-de-Lion and St. Edmund's Shrine, vanish like Mirza’s Vision; 
and there is nothing left but a mutilated black Ruin amid green botanic 
expanses, and oxen, sheep and dilettanti pasturing in their places. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BEGIXNISGS. 

What a singular shape of a Man, shape of a Time, have we in this Abliot 
Samson and his history; how strangely do modes, creeds, formularies, 
and the date and place of a man’s birth, modify the figure of the man l 

Formiflas too, as we call them, have a reality in Human Life. They 
are real as the very skin and muscular tissue of a Man's Life; and a 
most blessed indispensable thing, so long as they have vitality withal, 
and are a living skin and tissue to him 1 No man, or man’s life, can 
go abroad and do business m the world withbut skin and tissues. No; 
first of all, these have to fashion themselves,—as indeed they spontahe- 
ously and inevitably do. Foam itself, and this is wprth thinking of, 
can hauden into oyster-shell; all living objects do by necessity foxm to 
themselves a skin. 

And yet, again, when a man’s Formulas become dead; as all Formu¬ 
las, in the progress of living growth, are very sure to do I When the 
poor man’s integuments, no longer nourished from within, become dead 
skin, mere adscititious leather and callosity, wearing thicker and 
thicker, uglier and uglier; till no heart any longer can be .felt beating 
through them, so thick, callous, calcified are they; and all over it has 
now grown mere calcified oyster-shell, or were it polished mother-of- 
pcarl, inwards almost to the very heart of the poor man:—yes then, 
you may say, his useiulness once more is quite obstructed; once more, 
he cannot go abroad and do business in the world; it is time that he 
take to bed, and prepare for departure, which cannot now be distant 1 

Vbi homines sunt modi sunt. Habit is the deepest law of human 
nature. It is our supreme strength; if also, in certain circumstances, 
our miserablest weakness —From Stoke to Stowe is as yet a field, all 
pathless, untrodden: from Stoke where 1 live, to Stowe where 1 have 
to make my merchandises, perform my businesses, consult my heavenly 
oracles, there is as yet no path nr human footprint; and I. impelled by 
such necessities, must nevertheless undertake the journey. Let me go 
once, scanning my way with an earnestness of outlool^ and success¬ 
fully arriving, my footprints are an invitation to me a second time to 
go fay the same way. It is easier than any other way: the industry of 
* scanning ’ lies already invested in it for me; 1 can go this time with 
less of scanning, or without scanning at all. Nay the very sight of my 
footprints, what a comfort for me; and in a degree, for all my brethren 
of mankind! The footprints are trodden and retrodden; the path 
wears ever broader, smoother, into a broad highway, where even 
wheels can run; and many travel it;—till—^till the Town of Stowe 
disappear from that locality (as towns have been known to do), or no 
men^ndising, heavenly orade, or real business any longer exist for 
one there; then why should anybody travel the wsy^T—Habit is oar 
primal, hindamental law; Habit and Imitation, there is nothing more 
perennial in os than fhew two. They are the source of all Working 
and all Appremicc^ip, of all Practice and aU learning, in tbia world. 
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Yes, the wise man too speaks, and acts, in Formulas; all men do so. 
In general the more completely cased with Formulas a man may be, 
the safer, happier it is for him. Thou who, in an All of rotten 
Formulas, seemest to stand nigh bare, having indignantly shaken off 
the superannuated rags and unsound callosities of Formulas,—consider 
how thou too art still clothed I This English Nationality, vtdiatsoever 
from uncounted ages is genuine and a fact among thy native People, 
and their words and ways: all this, has it not made for thee a skin or 
second-skin, adhesive actually as thy natural skin? This thou hast 
not stript off^, this thou wilt never strip oi!: the humour that thy mother 
gave thee has to show itself through this. A common, or it may be 
an uncommon Englishman thou art: but good Heavens, what sort 
of Arab, Chinaman, Jew-clothesmen, Turk, Hindoo, African Mandingo, 
wbuldst thou have been, thou with those mother-qualities of thine 1 

It strikes me dumb to look over the long series of faces, such as any 
full .Church, Courthouse, London-Tavern Meeting, or miscellany of men 
will show them. Some score or two of years ago, all these were little 
red-coloured pulpy infants; each of them 1 capable of being kneaded, 
baked into any social form you chose: yet see, now they are fixed and 
hardened.—into 'artisans, artists, clergy, gentry, learned sergeants 
unlearned dandies, and can and shall now be nothing else henceforth 1 

Mark on that nose the colour left by too copious port and viands; 
to which the profuse cravat with exorbitant breastpin, and the fixed, 
forwanj, and as it were menacing glance of the ^yes correspond. That 
is a ‘Man of Business;’ prosperous manufacturer, house-contractor, 
engineer, law-manager; his eye, nose, cravat have, in such work and 
fortune, got such a character: deny him not thy praise, thy pity. Pity 
him too, the Hard-handed, with bony brow, rudely combed hair, eyes 
looking out as in labour, in difficulty and uncertainty; rude mouth, the 
lips coarse, loose, as in hard toil and lifelong fatigue they have got the 
habit of hanging:—hast thou seen aught more touching than the rude 
intelligence, so cramped, yet energetic, unsubduable, true, which looks 
out of that marred visage? Alas, and his poor wife, with her own 
hands, washed that cotton neckcloth for him, buttoned that coarse 
shirt, sent him forth creditably trimmed as she could. In such 
imprisonment lives he, for his part: man cannot now deliver him: the 
red pulpy infant has ^en baked and fashioned so. 

Or what kind of baking was it that this other brother-mortal got, 
which has baked him into the genus Dandy ? ^ Elegant Vacuum; 
serenely looking down upon all Plenums and Entities, as^ low and poor 
to his serene Chimeraship and AS?sentity laboriously attainedl Heroic 
Vacuum; inexpugnable, while purse and present condition of society 
bold out; curable by no hellebore. The doom of Fate was, Be thou 
a Dandy t Have thy eye-glasses, opera-glasses, thy Long-Acre^ cabs 
with white-breeched tiger, thy yawning impassivities, pococurantisms; 
jSs thyself in Dandyhood, undelivcrable; it is thy doom. 

> And alt these, we say, were red-coloured infants; of the same pulp 
and stuff, few years ago; now irretrievably shaped and kneaded as we 
see! Formulas? there is no mortal extant, out of the depths of 
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Dedlam, but lives all skinned, thatched, covered over with Formulas; 
and is, as it were, held in from delirium and the Inane bvhis Formulas! 
They are withal the most beneficent, indispensable of human equip- 
meqts: blessed he who has a skin and tissues, so it be a living one, 
and the heart-pulse everywhere discernible through it. Monachism, 
Feudalism, with a real King Plantagenet, with real Abbot Samson, and 
their other living realities, how blessed I— 

. • 

Not without a mournful interest have we surveyed this authentic 
image of Time now wholly swallowed. Mournful reflections crowd 
on us; and yet consolatory. How many brave men have lived before 
Agamemnon 1 Here is a brave governor Samson, a man fearing God, 
and fearing nothing else; of whom as First Lord of the Treasuiy, as 
King, Chief Editor, High Priest, we could be so glad and proud; 'of 
whom nevertheless Fame has altogether forgotten to make mention! 
The faint image of him, revived in this hour, is found in the gossip oi 
one poor Monk, and m Nature nowhere else. Oblivion had so nigh 
swallowed him altogether, even to the echo of his ever having existed 
What regiments and hosts and generations of s^h has Oblivion 
already swallowed! Their crumbled dust makeswp the soil our 
life-fruit grows on. Said I not, as my old Norse Fathers taught me, The 
Life-tree Igdrasil, which waves round thee in this hour, ^hereof thou 
in this hour art portion, has its roots down deep in the oldest Death- 
Kingdoms; and grows; the Three Nornas, or Times, Past, Present, 
Future, watering it from the Sacred Well! 

For example, who taught thee to speak f From the day when two 
hairy-naked or fig-leaved Human Figures began, as uncomfortable 
dummies, anxious no longer to be dumb, but to impart themselves to 
one another; and endeavoured, with gaspmgs, gesturings, with un- 
syllabled cries, with painful pantomime and interjections, in a very 
unsuccessful manner,—up to the writing of this present copyright 
Book, which also is not very successful I Between that day and this, 1 
say, there has been a pretty space of time, a pretty spell of work, 
which somebody has done 1 Thinkest thou there were no poets till 
Chaucer ? No heart burning with a thought, which it could not 
hold, and had no word for; and needed to shape and coin a word for, 
—what thou callest a metaphor, trope, or the like ? For every word 
we have, there was such a man and poet. The coldest word was once 
a glowing new metaphor, and bold questionable originality. 'Tliy 
very attention, does it not mean an at/entio, a stretch ing-to ? ' 
Fancy that act of the mind, which all were conscious of, which none 
had yet named,—when this new * poet ’ first bound and driven to 
name it I His questionable originality, and new glowing metaphor, 
was found adoptable, intelligible; and remains our name for it to thui.day. 

Literature:—and look at Paul's Cathedral, and the Masonries and 
Worships and Quasi-Worships that are there; not to speak of West¬ 
minster Hall and its wigs t Hen had not a hammer to begin with, not 
a syllabled articulation: they had it all to make-and they have made 
It. Wliat thousand thousand articulate, semi^iculate, earnest-stam- 
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mering Prayers ascending up to Heaven, from hut and cell, in many 
lands, in many centuries, from the fervent kindled souls of innumerable 
men, each struggling to ^our itself forth incompletely as it might, 
before the incompletest Liturgy could be compiled I The Liturgy, or 
adoptable and generally adopted Set of Prayers and Prayer-Method, 
was what we can call the Select Adoptabilities, ‘ Select Beauties ’ well- 
edited (by (Ecumenic Councils and other Useful-Knowledge Societies) 
from that wide waste imbroglio of Prayers already extant and accumu¬ 
lated, good and bad. The good were found adoptable by men; were 
gradually got together, well-edited, accredited: tlie bad, found in¬ 
appropriate, unadoptable, were gradually forgotten, disused and burnt. 
It is the way with human things. The first man who, looking with 
opened soul on this august Heaven and Earth, this Beautif^^ and 
Ahrful, which we name Nature, Universe and such like, the essence of 
which remains forever Unnameable; he who first, gazing into this, 
fell ,on his knees awestruck, in silence as is likeliest,—he, driven by 
inner necessity, the 'audacious original’ that he was, had done a 
thing, too, which all thoughtful hearts saw straightway to be an expres¬ 
sive, altogether adoptable thing! To bow the knee was ever since 
the attitude of supplication. Earlier than arc spoken Prayers, Lt/autas, 
or LtUourgias; the beginning of all Worship,—^which needed but 
a beginning, so rational was it. What a poet he! Yes, this bold 
original was a successful one withal. The wellhead this one, hidden 
in the primeval dusks and distances, from whom as from a Nile-source 
all Forms of Worship flow:—such a Nilc-rivef (somewhat muddy and 
malarious now!) of Forms of Worship sprang there, and flowed, and 
flows, down to Puseyism, Rotatory Calabash, Archbisliop Laud at 
St. Catherine Creed’s, and perhaps lower! 

Things rise, I say, in that way. The Iliad Poem, and indeed most 
other poetic, especially epic things, have risen as the Liturgy did. 
The great Iliad in Greece, and the small Robin Hoods Garland in 
England, are each, as 1 understand, the well-edited ' Select Beauties ’ 
of an immeasurable waste imbroglio of Heroic Ballads in their respec¬ 
tive centuries and countries. Think what strumming of the seven- 
stringed heroic lyre, torturing of the less heroic fiddle-catgut, in Hellenic 
Kings’ Courts, and English wayside Public Houses; and beating of the 
, studious Poetic brain, and gasping here too in the semi-articulate 
windpipe of Poetic men, before the Wrath of a Divine Achilles, the 
Prowess of a Will Scarlet or Wakefield Pinder, could be adequately 
sung. Honour to you, ye nameless great and greatest ones, ye long- 
forgotten brave 1 

Nor was the Statute De Tallagio non concedendo, nor any Statute 
Law-method, Lawyei’s-wig, much less were the Statute-Book and 
Four Courts, with Coke upon Lyttleton and Three Estates of Parlia¬ 
ment in the rear of them, got together without human labour,-—mostly 
forgcAten now I From the time of Cain's slaying Abel by swift head- 
breakage, to this time of killing your man in Chancery by inches, and 
slow heart-break for forty years,—there too is an interval t Venerable 
Justice herself b4;an by WiH-|ustice; all l«aw is as a tamed furrow- 
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field, sdovviy worked out, and rendered arable, from the waste jungle ol 
Club-Law. Valiant Wisdom tilling; and draining; escorted by oivl- 
eyed Pedantry, by owli^ and vulturish and many other forms of Folly; 
the valiant husbandman assiduously tilling: the blind greedy enemy 
assiduously sowing tares 1 It is because there is yet in venerable 
wiued Justice some wisdom, amid such mountains of wiggeries and 
folly, that men have not cast her into the River; that she still sits 
there, like Dryden’s Head in the Battle of the Books, —a huge helmet, a 
huge mountain of greased parchment, of unclean horsehair, first striking 
thd eye; and thefl in the innermost corner, visible at last, in size as a 
hazelnut, a real fraction of God’s Justice, perhaps not yet unattainable 
to some, surely still indispensable to all;—and men know not what to 
do with herl Lawyers were not all pedants, voluminous voracious 
persons; Lawyers too were poets, were heroes,—or their Law had 
been past the Nore long before this time. Their Owlisms, Vulturisms, 
to an incredible extent, will disappear by and by, their Heroisms only 
remaining, and the helmet be reduced to something like the size of 
the head, we hope!— 

It is all work and forgotten work, this peopled, clothed, articulate¬ 
speaking, high-towered, wide-acred World. The hands of forgotten 
brave men have made it a World for us; they,—honour to them; 
they, in ^iie of the idle and the dastard. This English Land, here 
and now, is the summaiy of what was found of wise, afi'd noble, and 
accordant with God's Truth, in all the generations of English Men. 
Our English Speech is speakable because there were Hero-Poets of 
our blood and lineage; speakable in proportion to the number of 
these. This Land of England has its conquerors, possessors, which 
change from epoch to epoch, from day to day; but its real conquerors, 
creators, and eternal proprietors are these following, and their repre- 
sentives if you can find them: All the Heroic Souls that ever were in 
England, each in their degree; all the men that ever cut a thistle, 
drained a puddle out of England, contrived a wise scheme in England, 
did or said a true and valiant thing in England. I tell thee, they had 
not a hammer to begin with; and yet Wren built St. Paul’s: not an 
articulated syllable; and yet there have come English Literatures, 
Elizabethan Literatures, Satanic-School, Cockney-School and othei 
Literatures;—once more, as in the old time of the LeUourgia, a.most 
waste imbroglio, and world-wide jungle and jumble; waiting terribly ' 
to be * well-^ited,' and ‘ well-burnt 1’ Arachne started with fore¬ 
finger and thumb, and had not even a distaff; yet thou seest Manchester, 
and Cotton Cloth, which will shelter naked backs at two-pence an ell. 

Work? The quantity of done and forgotten work that lies silent 
under my feet in this world, and escorts and attends me, and suppoits 
and keeps me alive, wheresoever 1 walk or stand, whatsoever 1 think 
or do, gives rise to refiections! Is it not enough, at any rate^ to strike 
the thing called ‘ Fame’ into total silence for a wise man? For fools 
and uniefiective persons, she is and will be veiy noisy, this * Fame/ 
and talks of her ' immortals ’ and so forth; but if you wiU consider 1^ 
whgi if she? Abbot Samson was not nothing b^nse m^jody stdd 
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an}*thing ot him. Or thinkest thou, the l^ight Honourable Sir Jabcsh 
Windb^ can be made something by Parliamentary Majorities and 
Leading Articles ? Her * immortals 1 ' Scarcely two hundred years back 
can Fame recollect articulately at all; and there she but maunders and 
mumbles. She manages to recollect a Shakspeare or so; and prates, 
considerably like a goose, about him;—^and in the rear of that, onwards 
to the birth of Theuth, to Hengst’s Invasion, and the bosom of Eternity, 
it |vas all blank; and the respectable Teutonic Languages, Teutonic 
Practices, Existences all came of their own accord, as the grass springs, 
as the trees grow; no Poet, no work from the inspire heart of a Man 
needed there; and Fame has not an articulate word to say about it! 
Or ask her, What, with all conceivable appliances and mnemonics, 
including apotheosis and human sacrifices among the number, she carries 
in her head with regard to a Wodan, even a Moses, or other such ? 
She begins to be uncertain as to what they were, whether spirits or 
men of mould,—^gods, charlatans; begins sometimes to have a misgiving 
that they were mere symbols, ideas of the mind; perhaps nonentities, 
and Letters of the Alphabet I She is the noisiest, inarticulately 
babbling, hissing, screaming, foolishest, unmusicalest of fowls that fly; 
and nee^ no ' trumpet,’ I think, but her own enormous goose-throat, 
—measuring several degrees of celestial latitude, so to speak. Her 
'wings,* in these days, have grown far swifter than ever; but her 
goose-throat hitherto seems only larger, louder and foolisher than 
ever. She is transitory, futile, a goose-goddess:—if she were not 
transitoiy, what would become of us! It is a chief comfort that she 
forgets us all; all, even to the very Wodans; and grows to consider 
us, at last, as probably nonentities and Letters of the Alphabet. 

Yes, a noble Abbot Samson resigns himself to Oblivion too; feels 
it no hardship, but a comfort; counts it as a still resting-place, from much 
sick fret and fever and stupidity, which in the night-watches often made 
his strong heart sigh. Youi most sweet voices, making one enormous 
goose-voice, O Bobus and Company, how can they be a guidance for 
any Son of Adam ? In silence of you and the like of you, the ' small 
still voices' will speak to him better; in which does lie guidance. 

My friend, all speedi and rumour is shortlived, foolish, untrue. 
Genuine Work alone, what thou workest faithfully, that is eternal, 
as the Almighty Founder and World-Biuldcr himself. Stand thou by 
tliat: aiui let * Fame ’ and the rest of it go prating. 

* Heard are the Voices, 

Voices of the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages' 

"Choose well, your choice is 
Brief and yet endless ; 

'Here eyes do regard you, 

In Eternity's stillness. 

Here is all fulness. 

Ye brave, to reward you , 

Work, and despair aoL"' * 

* Goctha 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHBNOUENA. 

But, it Js said, our religion is gone: we no longer believe in St. 
Edqiiund, no longer see the figure of him ' on the rim of the sky,’ 
minatory or connrmatory 1 God’s absolute Laws, sanctioned by an 
eternal Heaven and an eternal Hell, have become Moral Philosophies, 
sanctioned by able computations of Profit and Loss, by weak con^ 
siderations of Pleasures of Virtue and the Moral Sublime. 

It is even'so. To speak in the ancient dialect, we ‘ have forgotten 
God; ’—in the most modern dialect and very truth of the matter, we 
have taken up the Fact of this Universe as it is noL We have quietly 
closed our eyes to the eternal Substance of things, and opened them 
only to the Shows and Shams of things. We quietly believe this 
Universe to be intrinsically a great unintelligible Perhaps ; extrinsi- 
cally, clear enough, it is a great, most extensive Gattlefold and W'ork- 
house, with most extensive Kitchen-ranges, Dining-tables,—whereat he 
is wise who can find a place 1 All the Truth of this Universe is 
uncertain ; only the profit and loss of it, the pudding and praise of it, 
are and remain very visible to the practical man. 

There is no longer any God for us I God’s Laws are become a 
Greatest-Happiness Principle, a Parliamentary Expediency: the 
Heavens overarch us only as an Astronomical Time-keeper; a butt 
for Herschel-telescopes to shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities 
at:—in our and old Jonson’s dialect, man has lost the soul out of him; 
and now, after the due period,—begins to find the want of it I This is 
verily the plague-spot; centre of the universal Social Gangrene, 
threatening all modern things with frightful death. To him that will 
consider it, here is the stem, with its roots and taproot, with its world¬ 
wide upas-boughs and accursed poison-exudations, under which the 
world lies writhing in atrophy and agony. You touch the focal-centre 
of all our disease, of our (rightful nosology of diseases, when you lay 
your hand on this. There Is no religion ; there is no God ; man has 
lost his soul, and vainly seeks antiseptic salt. Vainly: in killing 
Kings, in passing Reform Bills in French Revolutions, Manchester, 
Insurrections, is found no remedy. The foul elephantine leprosy, 
alleviated for an hour, reappears in new force and desperateness next 
hour. 

For actually this is not the real fact of the world; the world is not 
made so, but otherwise I—Truly, any Society setting out from this 
hio<^ hypothesis will arrive at a result or two. The L'lrveraclUes, 
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escorted, each Unveracity of them by its corresponding Misery and 
Penalty; the Phantasms, and Fatuities, and ten*years Corn-Law 
Debatings, that shall walk the Earth at noonday,—^must needs 
numerous! The Universe being intrinsically a Perhaps, being too 
probably an ' infinite Humbug,’ why should any minor Humbug astonish 
us 7 It is all according to the order of Nature; and Phantasms jiding 
with huge clatter along the streets, from end to end of our existence, 
astonish nobody. Enchanted St. Ives’ Workhouses and Joe-Manton 
Aristocracies; giant Working Mammonism near strangled in the 
partridge-nets of giant-looking Idle Dilettantism,—this, in all its 
branches, in its thousand thousand modes and figures, is e sight 
familiar to us. 

The Popish Religion, we are told, flourishes extremely in these 
years; and is the most vivacious-looking religion to be met with at 
present. Elie a trots cents ans dans le ventre” counts M. Joufiroy; 
*^dett pourqmi je la respectel” —^The old Pope of Rome, finding it 
laborious to kneel so long while they cart him through the streets to 
bless the people on Corpus-ChrisH Day, complains of rheumatism; 
whereupon his Cardinals consult;—construct him, after soipe study, a 
stuffed cloaked figure, of iron and wood, with wool or baked hair; and 
place it in a kneeling posture. Stuffed figure, or rump oj a figure; to 
this stuffed rump he, sitting at his ease on a lower level, joins, by the 
aid of cloaks and drapery, his living head and outspread hands: the 
rump with its cloaks kneels, the Pope looks, and holds his hands 
spread: and so the two in concert bless the Roman population on 
Cdrpus-Christi Day, as well as they can. 

I have considered this amphibious Pope, with the wool-and-iron 
back, with the flesh head and hands; and endeavoured to calculate 
his horoscope. 1 reckon him the remarkablest Pontiff that has darkened 
God's daylight, or painted himself in the human retina, for these 
several thousand years. Nay, since Chaos first shivered, and 'sneezed,* 
as the Arabs say, with the first shaft of sunlight shot through it, what 
stranger product was there of Nature and Art working together 7 Here 
is a Supreme Priest who believes God to be—^What in the name of 
God does he believe God to be ?—and discerns that all worship of God 
is’a scenic phantasmagoiy of wax-candles, organ-blasts, Gregorian 
Chants, mass-brayings, purple monsignori, wool-and-iron rumps, 
artistically spread out,—to save the ignorant from worse. 

O reader, 1 say not who are Bdial's elect This poor amphibious 
Pope too give loaves to the Poor; has in him more good latent 
than he is himself aware oil His poor Jesuits, in the late Italian 
Cholera, were, with a few German Doctors, the only creatures 
whom dastard terror had not driven mad : they descended fear¬ 
less into all gulfs and bedlams; watched over the pillow of the 
dying, with help, with counsel and hope; shone as luminous fixed sta^ 
when aU else h^ gbne out in chaotic night: honoiur to themi This 
poor Pope,—who limows what good is in him 7 In a Time oth^wise 
too prone to forget, he keeps up the mournfullest ghastly memorial of 
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the Highest, Dlesscdcst, which once was, which, in new fit forms, will 
again partly have to be. Is he not as a perpetual death’s-head and 
cross-bones, with their Resurgam, on the grave of a Universal Heroism, 
—^grave of a Christianity ? Such Noblenesses, purchased by the world’s 
best heart's-blood, must not be lost; we cannot afford to lose them, m 
what confusions soever. To all of us the day will come, to a few of us 
it has already come, when no mortal, with his heart yearning for a 
'Divine Humility,’ or other ‘Highest form of Valour,' will need to look 
for it in death's-heads, but will see it round him in here and there a 
beautiful living head. 

Besides, there is in this pour Pope, and his practice of the Scenic 
Theory of Worship, a frankness which I rather honour. Not half and 
half, but'with undivided heart docs hie set about worshipping by stage 
macliinery; as if there were now, and could again be, in Nature no 
other. He will ask you, What other? Under this ray Gregorian Chant, 
and bpautiful waxUght Phantasmagory, kindly hidden from you is an 
Abyss, of black Doubt, Scepticism, nay Sansculottic Jacobinism; an 
Orcus that has no bottom. Think of that. ‘Groby Pool is thatched 
with pancakes,’—as Jeannie Deans's Innkeeper defied it to be! The 
Bottomless of Scepticism, Atheism, Jacobinism, behold, it is thatched 
over, hidden from your despair, by stage-properties judiciously arranged. 
This stuffed rump of mine saves not me only from rheumatism, but you 
also from what other isms / In this your Life-pilgnmagc Nowhither, a 
fine Squiillacci marching-music, and Gregorian Chant, accompanies you, 
and the hollow Night oJ Orcus is well hid ! 

Yes truly, few men that worship by the rotatory Calabash of the 
Calmucks do it in half so great, Jrank or eifertual a way. Drury-lane, 
it IS said, and that is saying much, may learn from him m the dressing 
of parts, in the arrangement of lights and shadows. He is the greatest 
Play-actor that at present draws salary in this world. Poor Pope; and 
I am told he is fast growing bankrupt too , and will, in a measurable 
term of years (a great way wilhin the 'three hundred'), not have a 
penny to make his pot boil I His old rheumatic back will then get to 
rest; and himself and his stage-properties sleep well in Chaos forever¬ 
more. 

Or, alas, why go to Rome for Phantasms walking the streets? 
Phantasms, ghosts, in this midnight hour, hold jubilee, and screech and 
jabber; and the question rather were, What high Reality anywhere is 
yet awake ? Aristocracy has become Phantasm-Aristocracy, no longer 
able to 'do its work, not in the least conscious that it has any work 
longer to do. Unable, totally careless to tR) its work; careful only to 
clamour for the wages of doing its work,—nay for higher, and palpably 
undue wages, and Corn-Laws and increase of rents; the old rate of 
wages not being adequate now! In hydra-wrestle, giant *Millocaicy' 
so-called, a real giant, though as yet a blind one and but half-awake, 
wrestles and wrings in choking nightmare, ‘ like to be strangled in the 
partridge-nets of Phantasm-Aristocracy,’ as we said, which fancies itself 
still to be a giant Wrestles, as under nightmare, till it do awaken' 
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and gasps and struggles thousandfold, we may say, in a truly painful 
manner, through all fibres of our English Existence, in these hours and 
years I Is our poor English Existence wholly becoming a Nightmare^ 
full rtf mere Phantasms ?— 

The Champion of England, cased in iron or tin, rides into West¬ 
minster Hall, 'being lifted into his saddle with little assistance,’ and 
there asks, If in the four quarters of the world, under the cope of 
Heaven, is any man or demon that dare question the right of diis 
King?' Under the cope of Heaven no man makes intelligible answer, 
—as several men ought already to have done. Does not this Champion 
too know the world ; that it is a huge Imposture, and bottomless Inanity, 
thatched over with bright cloth and other ingenious tissues ? Him let 
us leave there, questioning all men and demons. 

Him^ we have leit to his destiny.; but whom else have we found? 
From this the highest apex of things, downwards and through all strata 
and breadths, how many fully awakened Realities have we fallen in 
with:—alas, on the contrary, what troops and populations of Phantasms, 
not God-Veracities but Devil-Falsities, down to the very lowest stratum, 
—^which now, by such superincumbent weight of Unveracities, lies 
enchanted in St. Ives' Workhouses, broad enough, helpless enough 1 
You will walk in no public thoroughfare or remotest byway of English 
Existence but you will meet a man, an interest oi men, ^at has given 
up hope in the Everlasting True, and placed its hope in the Temp(|||j^ry, 
half or wholly False. The Honourable Member complains unmusically 
that there is ‘ devil’s-dust ’ in Yorkshire cloth. Yorkshire cloth,—why, 
the very Paper 1 now write on is made, it seems, partly of plaster-lime 
well-smoothed, and obstructs my writing! You are lucky if you can 
find now any good Paper,—any work really done; search where you 
will, from highest Phantasm apex to lowest Enchanted basis 1 

Consider tor example, that great Hat seven-feet high, whidi now 
perambulates London Streets; which my Friend Saiierteig r^arded 
justly as one of our English notabilities; " the topmost point as yet," 
said he, " would it were your culminating and returning point, to which 
English Puffery has been observed to reach!"—^The Hatter in the 
Strand of Loudon, instead of making better felt-hats than another, 
mounts a huge lath-and-plaster Hat, seven-feet high, upon wheels; 
sends a man to drive it through the streets; hoping to be saved Uterel^. 
He has not attempted to make better hats, as he was appointed by the 
Universe to do, and as with this ingenuity of his he could very probably 
have done; but his whole industry is turned to persuade us that be 
has made such I He too knows that the Quack has become God 
Laugh not at him, O reader; or do not laugh only. He has ceased to 
be comic; he is fast becoming “tragic. To me tins all-deafening blast 
of PttfTeiy, of poor Falsehood grown necessitous, of poor Heart-Atheism 
fallen now into Enchanted workhouse^ sounds too surely like a 
Doott's-blast 1 1 have to say to myself in old dialect: ** God'a blessing 
is not written on all this: His curse is written on all thisP* Uidcss 
peihapa the Universe e* a chimera;—some old totally deranged 
eigbidsy doch. dead aa brass ; which the Maker, if there ever was any 
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Maker, lias long ceased to meddle with?—^To my Friend Sauerteig 
this poor seven-feet Hat-manufacturer, as the topstone of English 
Puffery, was very notable. 

* Alas, that we natives note him little, that we view him as a thing of 
course, is the very burden of the misery. We take it for granted, the 
most rigorous of us, that all men who have made anything are expected 
and entitled to make the loudest possible proclamation of it; call on a 
discerning public to reward them for it. Every man his own trumpeter ; 
that is, to a really alarming extent, the accepted rule. Make loudest 
possible proclamation of your Hat: true proclamation if that will do; 
if that will not do, then false proclamation,—to such extent of falsity 
as will serve your purpose ; as will not seem too false to be credible 1 
—1 answer, once for all, that the fa7:t is not so. Nature requires no 
mart to make proclamation of his doings and hat-makings ; Nature 
forbids all men to make such. There is not a man or hat-maker born 
into the world but feels, at first, that he is degrading himself if he 
speak*of his excellencies and prowesses, and supremacy in his craft: 
his inmost heart says to him, Leave thy friends to speak of these; 
if possible, thy enemies to speak of these; but at all events, thy 
friends ! ” He feels that he is ah eady a poor braggart; fast hastening 
to be a falsity and speaker of the Untruth. 

Nature’s Laws, 1 must repeat, arc eternal; her small still voice, 
speaking from the inmost heart of us, shall not, under terrible penalties, 
be disregarded. No one man <.au depart from the truth without damage 
to himself; no one million ot men; no Twenty-seven Millions of men. 
Show me a Nation fallen everywhere into this course, so that each 
expects it, permits it to others and himself, I will show you a Nation 
travelling with one assent on the broad way. The broad way, however 
many Banks of England, Cotton-Mills and Duke’s Palaces it may have! 
Not at happy Elysian fields, and everlasting crowns of victory, earned 
by silent Valour, will this Nation arrive; but at precipices, devouring 
gulfs, if it pause not. Nature has appointed happy fields, victorious 
laurel-crowns; but only to the brave and true: £/;inature, what we call 
Chaos, holds nothing in it but vacuities, devouring gulfs. What are 
Twenty-seven Millions, and their unanimity ? Believe them not: the 
Worlds and the Ages, God and Nature and All Men say otherwise. 

‘ Rhetoric all this ? ’ No, my brother, very singular to_ say, it is Fad 
all this. Cockers Arithmetic is not truer. Forgotten in these days,* 
it is old as the foundations of the Universe, and will endure till the 
Universe cease. It is forgotten now; and the first mention of it 
puckers thy sweet countenance into a sneer: but it will be brought to 
mind again,**—unless indeed the Law of Gravitation chance to cease, 
and men find that they can walk o'i vacancy. Unanimity of the 
Twenty-s^en Millions will do nothing: walk not thou with them; fly 
from them as for thy life. Twenty-seven Millions travelling on such 
courses, with gold jingling in every pocket, with vivats heaven-high, 
are incessantly advancing, let me again remind thee, towards the firm 
lamPs endt —towards the end and extinction of what Faithfulness, 
Veracity, teal Worth, was in their way of life. Their noble ancestors 

;il 
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have fashioned for them a 'life-road; '—in how many thousand senses^ 
thisl There is not an old wise Proverb on their tongue, an honest 
Principle articulated in their hearts into utterance, a wise' true method 
of doing and despatching any work or commerce of men, but helps yet* 
to carry them forward. Life is still possible to them, because all is 
not ytt Puffery, Falsity, Mammon-worship and Unnatture; because 
somewhat is yet Faithfulness, Veracity and Valonr. With a certain 
very considerable finite quantity of Unveracity and Phantasm, sooial 
life 18 still possible; not with an infinite quantity 1 Exceed your certain 
quantity, the seven-feet Ha^ and all things upwards to the very 
Champion cased in tin, begin to reel and flounder,—in Manchester 
Insurrections, Chartisms, Sliding-scales; the Law of Gravitation not 
(forgetting to act. You advance incessantly towards the land's end; 
you are, literally enough, 'consuming the way.' Step alter step, 
Tvmnty-seven Million unconscious men;—till you are at the land’s 
end; till there is not Faithfulness enough among you any more^- and 
the next step now is lifted not over land, but into air, over ocean-deeps 
and roaring abysses:—^unless perhaps the Law of Gravitation have 
forgotten to act ? 

O, it is frightful when a whole Nation, as our Fathers used to say, 
has ' forgotten God; ’ has remembered only Mammdh, and what 
Mammon leads to! When your self-trumpeting Hat-^akcr is the 
emblem of almost all makers, and workers, and men, that make 
anything,—from soul-overseerships, body-overseerships, epic poems, 
acts of parliament, to bats and shoe-blacking! Not one false man but 
does uncountable mischief: how much, in a generation or two,' will 
Twenty^even Millions, mostly false, manage to accumulate? The 
sum of it, visible in every street, market-place, senate-house, circulating- 
library, cathedral, cotton-mill, and union-workhouse, fills one Hot with 
a comic feeling I 


CHAPTER 11, 

GOSPEL OF MAHMOXISBI. 

Reader, even Christian Reader as thy title goes, hast'thou any notion 
of Heaven and Hell? 1,rather apprehend, not. Often as the words 
are on our tongue, they have got a fabulous or semi-fabulotis diaractex 
for most of us, and pass on like a kind of transient similitude, Uke a 
sound signifying tittle. 

Yet it is well worth while for us to know, once and always, that they 
are not a aimititode, nor a fable nor semi-fable; that they are an 
everlasting highest fact 1 *' No Lake of Sicilian or other su^hur bums 
now atiyvi'here in these ages,” sayest thou ? Well, and if theredid not I 
Believe that there does not; believe it if thou wi^, nay bold by it as a 
real incx!ea8e,ii rise to hi^er stages, to wider horizons and empires. 
Ail this has vanished, or has not vanished; believe as thou wih as to 
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all this. ^ Bat that an Infinite of Practical Importance, speakii^; with 
strict arithmetical ^actness, an Infinite^ has vanished or can vanish 
from the Life of any Man: this thou shalt not believe 1 O brother, the 
Infinite of Terror, of Hope, of ^ty, did it not at any moment disclose 
itself to thee, indubitable, unnameable ? Came it never, like the gleam 
of/iv/kmatural eternal Oceans, like the voice of old Eternities, far- 
soumlii^ through thy heart of hearts ? Never ? Alas, it was not thy 
Liberalism then; it was thy Animalism! The Infinite is most sure 
than any other fact. But only men can discern it; mere building 
beavers, spinning arachnes, much more the predatory vulturous and 
vulpine species, do not discern it well 1 — 

* The word Hell,’ says Sauerteig, ' is still frequently in use among the 
English People: but 1 could not without difficulty ascertain what they 
m^int by it. Hell generally signifies the Infinite Terror, the thing a 
man is infinitely afraid of, and shudders and shrinks from, struggling 
with his whole soul to escape from it There is a Hell tWefore,' if 
you will consider, which accompanies man, in all stages of his history, 
and religious or other devdopment; but the Hells of men and Peoples 
differ notably. With Christians it is the infinite terror of being found 
guilty before the Just Judge. With old Romans, I conjecture, it was 
the terror not of Pluto, for whom probably they cared little, but of 
doing unworthily, doing unvirtuously, which was their word for un- 
m^mfully. And now what is it, if you pierce through his Cants, his oft- 
repeated Hearsays, what he calls his Worships a^ so forth,—what is 
it that the modern English soul does, in very truth, dread infinitely, 
and contemplate with entire despair ? What is his Hell; after ail these 
reputable oft-repeated Hearsays, what is it? With hesitation, with 
astonishment, 1 pronounce it to be: The terror of Not succeeding; ” 
of not making money, fame, or some other figure in the world,—chiefly 
of not making money! Is not that a somewhat singular Hell ?' 

Yes, O Sauerteig, it is very singular. If we do not * succeed,* whme 
is the use of us ? We had better never had been born. Tremble 
intensdy,*’ as our friend the JCmperor of China says: there is the black 
Bottomless of Terror; what Sauerteig calls the ' Hell of the English 1* 
—^But indeed this Hell belongs natutally to the Gospel of Mammonism, 
whidi also has its corresponding Heaven. For there is one Reality 
among so many Phantasms; about one thing we are entirely in earnest: 
The m^ng of money. Working Mammonism does divide the virorld 
with idle game-preserving Dilettantism:—thank Heaven that there ^ 
even a Mammonism, anythiag we are in earnest aixmt 1 Idleness m 
worse, Idleness alone is without hope: work earnestly at anything, you 
will by d^ees learn to work at almost all things. There is endless 
hope in woik, were it even work at making money. 

True, it must be owned, we for the present, with our Mammon- 
Gospel, have come to strange conclusions. We call it a Society; and 
^ aWut professing openly the totalest separation, isolation. <^r life 
u not a mutual helpfulness; but rather, cloaked under due laws-of-war, 
nanmd * fair competition ’ and so forth, it is a mutual bostility. We 
have pfofoundly forgotten everywhwe that is not the 
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sole relation of human beings; we think, nothing doubting, that it 
absolv'es and liquidates all engagements of man. starving 

workers?" answers the rich Mill-owner: “ Did not I hire them fairly in 
the market? Did I not pay them, to the last sixpence, the sum 
covenanted for? What nave 1 to do with them more?"—Verily 
Mammon-worship is a melancholy creed, When Cain, for his own 
behoof, had killed Abel, and was questioned. Where is thy brother ?' 
he too made answer, “ Am 1 my brother’s keeper ? " Did 1 not pay my 
brother Ais wages, the thing he had merited from me ? 

O sumptuous Merchant-Prince, illustrious game-preserving Duke, is 
there no way of * killing ’ thy brother but Cain's rude way! ' A good 
man by the very look of him, by his very presence with us as a fellow 
wayfarer in this Life-pilgrimage, promises so much:' wo to him if he 
forget all such promises, if he never know that tliey were given! ^o 
a deadened soul, smeared with the brute Idolatry of Sense, to whom 
going to Hell is equivalent to not making money, all * promises^' and 
moral duties, that cannot be pleaded for in Courts of Requests, address 
themselves in vain. Money he can be ordered to pay, but nothing 
more. 1 have not heard in all Past History, and expect not to hear 
in all Future History, of any Society anywhere under God's Heaven 
supporting itself on such Philosophy. The Universe is not made so; 
it is made otherwise than so. The man or nation of men that thinks 
it is made so, marches forward nothing doubting, step after step; 
but marches—^whither we knowl In these last two centuries of 
Atheistic Government (near two centuries now, since the blessed 
restoration of his Sacred Majesty, and Defender of thb Faith, Charles 
Second), I reckon that we have pretty well exhausted what of ' firm 
earth * there was for us to march on;—and are now, very ominously, 
shuddering, reeling, and let us hope trying to recoil, on the diff*s 
edge!— 

&)r out of this that we call Atheism come so many other isms and 
falsities, each falsity with its misery at its heels I—A SOUL is not like 
wind (spirUus^ or breath) contained within a capsule; the Almighty 
Maker is not like a Clockmaker that once, in old immemorial ages, 
having made his Horologe of a Universe, sits ever since and sees it go! 
Not at all. Hence comes Atheism; come, as we say, many other isms; 
and as the sum of all, comes Valetism, the reverse of Heroism; sad 
root of all woes whatsoever. For indeed, as no man evc^r saw the 
above^aid wind-element enclosed within its capsule, and finch it at 
bottom more deniable than conceivable; so too he finds, in spite of 
Bridge-water Bequests, your Clockmaker Almighty an entirely question¬ 
able adfair, a deniable affair;—and accordingly denies it, and along with 
it so much else. Alas, one knows not what and how much else I For 
the faith in an Invisible, Unnameable, Godlike, present ever 3 rwhere in 
all that we see and work and suffer, is the essence of all faith whatso¬ 
ever; and that once denied, or still worse, asserted with lips only, and 
out of bound prayerbooks only, what other things remains believable? 
TluA Chnt wett-ordered is marketable Cant; that Heroism means gaa> 
i|^d Histrionism; that seen with 'clear eyes' (as th^ call Valet- 
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eyes), no man is a Hero, or ever was a Hero, but all men are Valets 
and Varlcts. The accursed practical quintessence of all sorts of 
Unbelief I For if there be now no Hero, and the Histrio himself begin 
to be seen into, what hope is there for the seed of Adam here below? 
We are the doomed everlasting prey of the Quack; who, now in this 
guise, now in that, is to filch us to pluck and eat us, by such modes as 
are convenient for him. For the modes and guises I care little. The 
Qfiack once inevitable, let him come swiftly, let him pluck and eat 
me;—swiftly, that I may at least have done with him; for in his 
Quack-world I can have no wish to linger. Though he slay me, yet 
will X despise him. Though he conquer nations, and have all the 
Flunkeys of the Universe shouting at his heels, yet will I know well 
th^t he is an Inanity; that for him and his there is no continuance 
appointed, save only in Gehenna and the Pool. Alas, the Atheist world, 
from its utmost summits of Heaven and Westminster Hall, downwards 
through poor seven-feet Hats and ' Unveracities fallen hungry,’ down 
to the lowest cellars and neglected hunger-dens of it, is very wretched. 

One of Dr. Alison’s Scotch facts struck us much.* A poor Irish 
Widow, her husband having died in one of the Lanes of Edinburgh, 
went forth with her three children, bare of all resource, to solicit help 
from the Charitable Establishments of that City. At this Charitable 
Establishment and then at that she was refused; referred from one to 
the other, helped by none;—till she had exhausted them all; till her 
strength and heart failed her: she sank down id typhus-fever; died, 
and infected her Lane with fever, so that ' seventeen other persons * 
died of fever there in consequence. The humane Physician asks there¬ 
upon, as with a heart too full for speaking, Would it not have been 
economy to help this poor Widow? She took typhus-fever, and killed 
seventeen of you!—^Very curious. The forlorn Irish Widow applies to 
her fellow-creatures, as if saying, “ Behold I am sinking, bare of help: 
ye must help me I lam your sister, bone of your bone; one God made 
us: ye must help me! ” They answer, " No; impossible: thou art no 
sister of ours.” But she proves her sisterhood; her typhus-fever kills 
them : they actually were her brothers, though denying it I Had man 
ever to go lower for a proof } 

For, as indeed was veiy natural in such case, all government of the 
Poor by the Rich has long ago been given over to Supply-and-deniand, 
Laissez-faire and suchlike, and universally declared to be ' impossible.’ 
'* You are no sister of ours; what shadow of proof is there ? Here are 
our parchments, our padlocks, proving indisputably our money-safes to 
be ours^ and you to have no business with them. Depart t It is impos¬ 
sible ! ”—Nay, what wouldst thou thyself have us do ? cry indignant 
readers. Nothing, my friends,—till you have got a soul for yowselves 
again. Till then all things are ‘ impossible.' Till then 1 cannot even 
bid you buy, as the old Spartans would have done, two-pence worth 
of powder and lead, and compendiously shoot to death this poor Irish 
Widow; even that is ‘impossible* for you. Nothing is left but that 

* Oburvatioos on the Management of the POnr in Scotiaad: By ^lliatn 
^tener Alison. M.D. (Edinburgh, 1840.) 
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the prove her sisterhood by dying, and infecting you with typhus. 
Seventeen of you tying dead will not deny such proof that she was flesh 
of your flesh; and perhaps some of the living may lay it to heart • 

* Impossible:' of a certain two-legged animal with feathers, it is raid 
if you draw a distinct chalk-circle round him, he sits imprisoned, as if 
girt with the iron ring of Fate; and will die there, though within sight 
of victuals,*—or sit in sick misery there, and be fatted to death. The 
name of this poor two-legged animal is—Goose; and they make of 
him, when well fattened, PdSs de foie gras^ much prized by some 1 


CHAPTER in. 

GOSPEL OF DILETTANTISM. 

But after all, the Gospel of Dilettantism, producing a Governing Class 
who do not govern, nor understand in the least that they are bound or 
expected to govern, is still moumfuler than that of Mammonism. 
Mammonism, as we said, at least works; this goes idle. Mammonism 
has seized some portion of the message of Nature to man ; and seizing 
t^t, and following it, will seize and appropriate more and more of 
Nature’s message: but Dilettantism has missed it wholly, 'Make 
money:' that will mean withal,' Do work in order to make mon^.' 
But, * Go gracefully idle in Mayfair,’ what does or can that mean ? An 
idle, game-preserving and even cpm-^lawing Aristocracy, in such an 
England as ours: has the world, if we take thought of it, ever 
Been such a phenomenon till very lately ? Can it long continue to see 
sudi? 

Accordin^y the impotent, insolent Donothingism in Practice, and 
Saynothingism in Speech, which we have to witness on that side of 
our aflairs, is altogether amazing. A Corn-Law demonstrating itself 
openly, for ten years or more, with ' arguments ’ to make the angels, 
and some other classes of creatures, weep 1 For men are not ashamed 
to rise in Parliament and elsewhere, and speak the things they- do mi 
think. ' Expediency,’ * Necessities of Party,' etc., etc. 1 It is not kaovm 
that the Tongue of Man is a sacred organ; that Man himself is 
definable in Philosophy as an 'Incarnate Word;* the Word n<rt there, 
you have no Mmi there either, but a Phantasm instead 1 In this way it 
is that Absurdities may live long enough,—^still walking, and talking 
for themselves, years and decades after the brains are quite out! 
How are * the knaves and dastards ’ ever to be got' arrestra * at that 
rate?— V ' . 

"No man in this fashionable London of yours,” fiiend Sauertdlg 
would ray, " speaks a plain word to me. Everv man feels bound to be 
iomctlifeg more than plain; to be' pungent withal, witty, rnnamentid. 
His phdK feaction of sense baa to be purked into some ei^|;ramiitatic 
shapo, that It may pridt into me;—perraps (this is the conmumest) to 
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be topsyturvied, left standing on its heid, that I may remember it the 
better I Such grinning inanity is very sad to the soul of man. Human 
faces should not grin on one like masks; they should look on one like 
faces! 1 love imnest laughter, as 1 do sunlight; but not dishonest: 

most kinds of dancing too; but the St.-Vitus kind not at all! A 
fa^ionable wit, ach l/immel, if you ask, Whicli, he or a Death's-head, 
will the cheerier company for me ? Pray send twt him 1" 

insincere Speech, truly, is the prime material of insincere Action. 
Action hangs, as it were, dissolved in Speech, in Thought whereof 
Speech is the shadow; and precipitates itself therefrom. Tte kind of 
Speech in a man betokens the kind of Action you will get from him. 
Our Speech, in these modern days, has become amazing. Johnson 
complained, “ Nobody speaks in earnest. Sir; there is no serious con- 
vefsation.” To us all serious speech of men, as that of Seventeenth- 
Century Puritans, Twelfth-Century Catholics, German Poets of this 
Century, has become jargon, more or less insane. Cromwell was mad 
and a quack; Anselm, Becket, Goethe, ditto^ ditto, 

'Si 

Perhaps few narratives in History or Mythology are more significant 
than that Moslem one, of Moses and the Dwellers by the Dead Sea. 
A tribe of men dwelt on the shores of that same Asphaltic Lake; and 
having forgotten, as we are all too prone to do, the inner facts of 
Nature, and taken up with the falsities and outer semblances of it, were 
fallen into sad conditions,—verging indeed towards a certain far deeper 
Lake. Whereupon it pleased kind Heaven to send them the Prophet 
Moses, with an instructive word of warning, out of which might have 
sprung ' remedial measures ’ not a few. But no: the men of the Dead 
Sea discovered, as the valet-species always does in heroes or prophets, 
no comeliness in Moses; listened with real tedium to Moses, with 
light grinning, or with splenetic snifis and sneers, affecting even ^ 
yawn; and signified, in short, that they found him a humbug, and even 
a bore. Such was the candid theory these men of the Asphalt Lake 
formed to themselves of Moses, That probably he was a humbug, that 
certainly he was a bore. 

Moses withdrew; but Nature and her rigorous veracities did not 
withdraw. The men of the Dead Sea, when we next went to visit 
them, were all * changed into Apes;'* sitting on die tre^ there, 
grinning now in the most ««i»a£fected manner; gibbering and chattering 
compliti nonsense; finding the whole Universe now a most indts- 
putable Humbug 1 The Universe has become a Humbug to these Apes 
vdio thought it one! There they sit and chatter, to this hour: only, I 
tiiink, eveiy &bbath there returns to them a bewildered half-conscious¬ 
ness, half-reminiscence; and they sit, with their wizzened smoke-dried 
visages, and such an air of supreme tragicality as A^ may; looking 
out, through those blinking smoke-bleared eyes of theirs, into the 
wonderfule^ universal smoky Twilight and undecipherable disordered 
Durir td Things; wholly an Uncertainty, Unintelligibiiity, they.and ft; 
qfyfl np-nt ft jry thereon, here and there an unmusical cotter qr 
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mew^~4^ue8t, tragicalest Humbug conceivable by the mind of man or 
ape! They made no use of their souls; and so have lost them. Their 
worship on the Sabbath now is to roost there, with unmusical screeches, 
and half-remember that they had souls. 

Didst thou never, O Traveller, fall in with parties of this tribe? 
Meseems they are grown somewhat numerous in our day. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HAPPY. 

All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble; work is alone noble: be 
that here said and asserted once more. And in like manner all 
dignity is painful; a life of ease is not for any man, nor for any god. 
The life of all gods figures itself to us as a Sublime Sadness—earnest¬ 
ness of Infinite Battle against Infinite Labour. Our highest Religion 
IS named the * Worship of Sorrow.' For the son of man there is no 
noble crown, well worn, or even ill worn, but is a crown of thorns!— 
These things, in spoken words, or still better, in felt instincts alive in 
every heart, were once well known. ^ 

Does not the whole wretchedness, the whole Atheism as I call it, 
of man's ways, in these generations, shadow itself for us in that un¬ 
speakable Life-philosophy of his: The pretension to be what he calls 
‘ happy ?' Every pitifulest whipster that walks within a skin has his 
head filled with the notion that he is, shall be, or by all human and 
divine laws ought to be, ' happy.' His wishes, the pitifulest whipster's, 
are to be fulfilled for him; his days, the pitifulest whipster’s, are to flow 
on in ever-gentle current of emoyment, impossible even for the gods. 
The prophets preach to us, Thou shalt be happy; thou shalt love 
pleasant things, and find them. The people clamour, Why have we 
not found pleasant things ? 

We construct our theory of Human Duties, not on any Greatest- 
Nobleness Principle, never so mistaken; no, but on a Greatest-Happi¬ 
ness Principle. ‘ The word Soul with us, as in some Slavonic dialects, 
seems to be synonymous with Stomach* We plead and speak, in our 
Parliaments and elsewhere, not as from the Soul, but from the 
Stomach;—wherefore, indeed, our pleadings are so slow to profit. We 
plead not for God’s Justice; we are not ashamed to stand clamouring 
and pleading for our own * interests,' our own rents and trade-profits; 
we say, They are the ' interests ’ of so many; there is such an intense 
desire for them in us! We demand Free-Trade, with much just 
vociferation and benevolence, That the poorer classes, who are 
terribly ill-off at present, may have cheaper NewOrleans bacon. Men 
ask on Free-trade platforms, How can the indomitable spirit of 
Englishmen he kept up without plenty of bacon ? We shall become 
m ndaed Nation l-^urely, my friends, plenty of bacon is good and 
Indlqiensable; but, 1 doii^ you will never fgeh even bacon by aiming 
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only at that. Yoq are men, not animals of prey, well-used or tU-used I 
Your Greatest-Happiness Principle seems to me fast becoming a rather 
unhappy one.—What if we should cease babbling about‘Imppiness,' 
and leave it resting on its own basis, as it used to do I 

A gifted Byron rises in his wrath; and feeling too surely that he for 
his part is not' happy,' declares the same in very violent language, as 
a piece of news that may be interesting. It evidently has surprised 
hfm much. One dislikes to see a man and poet reduced to proclaim on 
the streets such tidings: but on the whole, as matters go, that is not 
the most dislikable. Byron speaks the truth in this matter. Byron’s 
large audience indicates how true it is felt to be. 

‘ Happy,’ my brother ? First of ^1, what difference is it whether 
tl^ou art happy or notl Today becomes Yesterday so fast, all To¬ 
morrows become Yesterdays; and then there is no question whatever 
of the * happiness,’ but quite another question. Nay, thou hast such 
a sacred pity left at least for thyself, thy very pains once gone over into 
Yesterday become joys to thee. Besides, thou knowest not what 
heavenly blessedness and indispensable sanative virtue was in them; 
thou shalt only know it after many days, when thou art wiser!— A 
benevolent old Surgeon sat once in our company, with a Patient fallen 
sick by gourmandising, whom he had just, too briefly in the Patient’s 
judgment, been examining. The foolish Patient still at intervals con- 
tinued to break in on our discourse, which rather promised to take a 
philosophic turn: ** But 1 have lost my appetite,” said he, objurgatively, 
with a tone of irritated pathos; ” 1 have no appetite; 1 can't eat 1 
" My dear fellow,” answered the Doctor in mildest tone, “ it isn’t of the 
slightest consequence; ”—and continued his philosophical discoursings 
with ns 1 

Or does the reader not know the history of that Scottish iron 
Misanthrope ? llie inmates of some town-mansion, in those Northern 
parts, were thrown into the fearfulest alarm by indubitable symptoms 
of a ghost inhabiting the next house, or perhaps even the partition- 
wall 1 Ever at a certain hour, with preternatural gnarring, growling 
and screeching, which attended as running bass, there began, in a 
horrid, semi-articulate, unearthly voice, this song: " Once 1 was hap- 
hap-happy, but now I’m m^^r-erablel Clack-clack-clack, gnarr-r-r, 
whuz- 2 : Once 1 was hap-hap-happy, but now I’m i»^<fj-erable I ”—^Rest, 
rest, perturbed spiritor indeed, as the good old Doctor said: My 
dear fellow, it isn’t of the slightest consequence 1 But no; the per¬ 
turbed spirit could not rest; and to the neighbours, fretted, affrighted, 
or at least insufferably bored by him, it was of such consequence that 
they had to go and examine in his haunted chamber. In his haunted 
chamber, they find that the perturbed spirit is an unfortunate—Imitator 
of Byron ? No, is an unfortunate rusty Meat-jack, gnarring and creak¬ 
ing with rust and work; and this, in Scottish dial^ is its Byronian 
musical Life-philosophy, sung according to ability 1 

Truly, 1 think the man who goes about pothering and upioaring fbc 
hit 'hii^piiiesi,'—pothering, and were k ballot-boxings poem^naking, 
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or in what way soever fussing and exerting himself,—he is not the 
man that will help us to' get our knam and dastards arrestixl 1' No; 
he rather is on the way to increase the number,—by at least one unit 
and ias tail 1 Observe, too, that this is all a modem affair; belongs 
not to the old heroic times, but to these dastard ne%v times. * Happi¬ 
ness our being's end and aim’ is at bottom, if we will count well, 
not.^ two centuries old in the world. 

Tho'only happiness a brave man ever troubled himself with asking 
mtich about was, happiness enough to get his work done; Not “ I can't 
eat!" but 1 can't work I" that was the burden of all wise complaining 
among men. It is, after all, the one unhappiness of a man. That he 
cannot work; that he cannot get his destiny as a man fulfilled. Behold, 
the ^y is passing swiftly over, our life is passing swiftly over; and the 
night cometh, wherein no man can work. The night once come, dur 
happiness, our unhappiness,—it is all abolished; vanished, clean gone; 
a uiing that has been: * not of the slightest consequence' whether we 
were happy as eupeptic Curtis, as the fattest pig of Epicurus, or 
unhappy as Job with potsherds, as musical Byron with Giaours and 
sensibilities of the heart; as the unmusical Meat-jack with hard labour 
and rust I But our work,—behold that is not abolished, that has not 
vanished: our work, behold, it remains, or the want of it remains;—^for 
endless Times and Eternities, remains; and that is now the sole ques¬ 
tion with us forevermore 1 Brief brawling Day, with its noisy phan¬ 
tasms, its poor paper-crowns tinsel-gilt, is gone; and divine everl^ing 
Night, with her star-diadems, with her silences and her veracities, is 
cornel What hast thou done, and how? Happiness, unhappiness: 
all that was but the wag€S thou hadst; thou hast spent all that, in sus¬ 
taining thyself hitherward; not a coin of it remains wiUi thee, it is all 
spent, eaten: and now thy work, where is thy work ? Swift, out with 
it, let us see thy work I 

Of a truth, if man were not a poor hun^ dastard, and even much ol 
a bfockhead withal, he would cease criticising his victuals to such 
extent; and criticise himself rather, what he does with his victuals 1 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ENGLISH. 

And yet, with all thy theoretic platitudes, what a depth of practical 
sense in thee, gxeat England I A depth of sense, of justice^ and 
coujaffs; in which, under all emergencies and world-4>ewilderment8, 
and undtf tins most complex of emergencies we now live in, there is 
still hope, there is still assurance 1 

The &)gtiah are a dumb people. They can do great acts, but not 
deMribs them. Like the old Romans, and some lew. others, Epic 
Ptoem ia vBritten on the Earth's luriace: England. hcL Iftvk! U it 
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compbuned that they have no artists: one Shakspeare indeed; tnit for 
Raphael only a Reynolds; for Mozart nothing but a Mr. Bishop: not a 
picture, not a song. And yet they did produce one Shakspeare; con¬ 
sider how the element of Shakspearean melody does lie imprisoned in 
their nature; reduced to unfold itself in mere Cotton-mills, Constitu¬ 
tional Governments, and such like; all the more interesting when it 
does become visible, as even in such unexpected shapes it succeeds in 
doing I Goethe spoke of the Horse, how impressive, almost affecting it 
was that an animal of such qualities should stand obstructed so; its 
speech nothing but an inarticulate neighing, its handiness mere hooji^ 
ness, the fingers all constricted, tied together, the finger-nails coagulated 
into a mere hoof, shod with iron. Xhe more significant, thinks he, are 
those eye-flashings of the generous noble quadruped; those pranctr^, 
curvings of the neck clothed with thunder. 

A Dog of Knowledge has free utterance; but the Warhorse is almost 
mute, very far from free 1 ft is even so. Truly, your freest utterances 
are not by any means always the best: they are the worst rather; the 
feeblest, trivialest; their meaning prompt, but small, ephemeral. 
Commend me to the silent English, to the silent Romans. Nay, the 
silent Russians too I believe to be worth something: are they not even 
now drilling, under much obloquy, an immense semi-barbarous half¬ 
world from Finland to Kamtschatka, into rule, subordination, civilisa¬ 
tion,—'really in an old Roman fashion: speaking no word about it; 
quietly hearing all manner of vituperative Able Editors speak 1 While 
your ever-talking, ever-gesticulating French, for example, what are they 
at this moment drilling ?—Nay, of all animals, the freest of utterance, 1 
should judge, is the genus Simia : go into the Indian woods, say all 
Travellers, and look what a brisk, adroit, unresting Ape-population 
Itisl . 

The spoken Word, the written Poem, is said to be an epitome of the 
man; how much more the done Work. Whatsoever of morality and 
of intelligence; what of patience, perseverance, faithfulness, of method, 
insight, ingenuity, energy; in a word, whatsoever of Stren^h the man 
had in him will lie written in the Work he does. To work; why, it is 
to try himself against Nature, and her everlasting unerring Laws: these 
wiU tell a true verdict as to the man. So much of virtue and of faculty 
did w find in him; so much and no more I He had such capacity of 
harmonising himself with Pte and my unalterable ever-veracious Laws; 
of co-operating and working as / bade him;—and has prospered, as you 
see 1—Worldng as great Nature bade him: does not that mean virtue 
of a kind; nay, of all kinds? Cotton can be spun and sold, Lancashire 
opesathnss can be got to spin it, and at length one has the woven webs 
and siUls them, by following Nature’s regulations, Ui that matter: by 
not following Nature's regulations, you hiave them not You have 
them notthere is no Cotton-web to sell Nature finds a bill against 
rou ; your Strength’ is not Strength, but Futility 1 Let facu% be 
Aoooitted, so far as it is faculty. A man that can succeed in workii^ 
Is to me always a mao. 
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How one loves to see the burly figure of him, this thick-skinned, 
seemingly opaque, peihaps sulky, almost stupid Man of Practice, pitted 
against some adroit Man of Theory, all equipt with clear logic, and 
able anywhere to give you Why for Wherefore 1 The adroit Man of 
Theory, so li^t of Movement, clear of utterance, with his bow full-bent 
and quiver full of arrow-arguments,—surely he will strike down the 
game, transfix everywhere the heart of the matter; triumph everywhere, 
as he proves that he shall and must do ? To your astonishment; it 
turns out oftenest No. The cloudy-browed, thick-soled, opaque 
Practicality, with no logic-utterance,'in silence mainly, with here and 
there a low grunt or growl, has in him what transcends all lo^c- 
utterance: a Congruity with the Unuttered! The Speakable, which 
lies atop, as a superficial film, or outer skin, is his or is not his: but 
the Doable, which reaches down to the World’s centre, you find Him 
there I 

The rugged Brindley has little to say for himself I the rugged 
Brindley, when difficulties accumulate on him, retires silent, ' generally 
to his bed;' retires ' sometimes for three days together to his bed, that 
he may be in perfect privacy there,’ and ascertain in his rough head 
how the difficulties can be overcome. The ineloquent Brindley, behold 
he has chained seas together; his ships do visibly float over valleys, 
invisibly tlurough the hearts of mountains; the Mersey and^the Thames, 
the Humber and the Severn have shaken hands: Nature most audibly 
answers, Yea t The man of Theory twangs his full-bent bow: Nature’s 
Fact ought to fall stricken, but does not: his. logic-arrow glances from 
•t as from a scaly dragon, and the obstinate Fact keeps walking its way. 
How singular t At bottom, you will have to grapple closer with the 
dragon; take it home to you, by real faculty, not by seeming faculty: 
try whether you are stronger or it is stronger. Close with it, wrestle 
it: sheer obstinate toughness of muscle *, but much more, what we call 
toughness of heart, which will mean persistence hopeful and even 
desperate, unsubduable patience, composed candid openness, clearness 
of mind; all this shall be ' strength ’ in wrestling your dragon; the 
whole man's real strength is in this work, we shall get the measure of 
him here. 

Of all the Nations in the world at present we English are the 
stupidest in speech, the wisest in action. As good as a * dumb' Nation, 

I say, who canhot speak, and have never yet spoken,—spite of the 
Shakspeares and Miltons who show us what possibilities there are 1— 
O Mr. Bull, I look in that surly face of thine with a mixture of pity and 
laughter, yet also with wonder and veneration. Thou complainest not, 
my illustrious friend; and yet 1 believe the-heart of thee is full of 
sonow, of -upspoken sadness, seriousness,—profound melancholy (as 
some have said^ the basis of thy being. Unconsciously, for thou 
speakest of nothing, this great Universe is great to thee. Not by levity 
of floating, but by stubb^ force of swimming, shalt thou make thy 
way. Tim Fates sing of thee that thou shalt many times be thought 
an ass and a dull ox, and ^lalt with a godlike indifference believe it. 
Ily friend—and it is all untnicv nothiqg ever falser in point of fscti 
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Thou art of those great ones whose greatness the small passer-by does 
not discern. The very stupidity is wider than their wisdom. A grand 
vis inerlia is in thee; how many grand qualities unknown to small 
men 1 Nature alone knows thee, acknowledges the bulk and strength 
of thee: thy Epic, unsung in words, is written in huge characters on 
the face of this Planet,—sea-moles, cotton-trades, railways, fleets and 
cities, Indian Empires, Americans, New-Hollands; legible throughout 
the Solar System I 

But tlie dumb Russians too, as 1 said, they, drilling all wild Asia and 
wild Europe into military rank and file, a terrible yet hitherto a 
prospering enterprise, are still dumber. The old Romans also could 
not speaks for many cent ui les:—not till the world was theirs; and so 
many speaking Greekdums, their logic-arrows all spent, had been 
absorbed and abolished. The logio>ai row's, how they glanced futile 
from obdurate thick-skinned Facts ; Facts to be wrestled down only by 
the rpal vigour of Roman thews!—As for me, I honour, in these loud- 
babbling days, all the Silent rather. A grand Silence that of Romans; 
—nay the grandest of all, is it not that of the gods I Even Triviality, 
Imbecility, that can sit silent, how respectable ip it in comparison 1 
The ' talent of silence ’ is our fundamental one. Great honour to him 
whose Epic is a melodious hexameter Iliad; not a jingling Sham-lliad, 
nothing tfue in it but the hexameters and forms merely. But still 
greater honour, if his Epic be a mighty Empire slowly built together, a 
mighty Series of Heroic Deeds,—a mighty Conquest over Chaos; 
which Epic the ' Eternal Melodies' have, and must have, informed and 
dwelt in, as it sung itself I There is no mistaking that latter Epic. 
Deeds are greater than Words. Deeds have such a life, mute but 
undeniable, and grow as living trees and fruit-trees do; they people 
the vacuity of Time, and make it green and worthy. Why should the 
oak prove logically that it ought to grow, and will grow ? Pl^t it, try 
it; what gifts of diligent judicious assimilation and secretion it has, of 
progress and resistance, of fores to grow, will then declare themselves. 
My much-honoured, illustrious, extremely inarticulate Mr. Bull. 

Ask Bull his spoken opinion of any matter,—oftentimes the force of 
dulness can no further go. You stand silent, incredulous, as over a 
platitude that borders on the infinite. The man’s Churchisms, Dissen- 
terisms, Puseyisms, Benthamisms, College Philosophies, Fashionable 
Literatures, are unexampled in this world. Fate’s prophecy is fulfilled; 
you call the man an ox and an ass. But set him once to work,— 
respectable man I His spoken sense is next to nothing, nine-tenths of 
it palpable icoxrsense: but his uns{}oken sense, his inner silent feeling 
of what is true, what does agree with fact, what is doable and what is 
not doable,—this seeks its fellow in the world. A terrible worker; 
irresistible against marshes, mountains, impediments, disorder, incivi¬ 
lisation ; everywhere vanquishing disorder, leaving it behind him as 
method and order. He ’ retires to his bed three days,* and considers 1 

Nay with^, stupid as he is, our dear John,—ever, after infinite 
tumblings, and spoken platitudes innumerable from barrel-heads, and 
parliament-benches, he docs settle down somewhere about the iust 
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concluiion; yoa are certain that his jumbling^ and tumblings will end, 
after ]rears or centuries, in the stable equilibrium. Stable equilibrium, 
I say; centreK)f>gravity lowest;^not the unstable, with centre-of- 
^vity highest, as I have knowu it done by quicker people! Fot 
indeed, do but jumble and tumble sufficiently, you avoid that worse 
ffiult, of settling with your centre<of>gravity highest; your centre^f- 
gravity is certain to come lowest, and to stay there. If slowness, what 
we in wit impatience call' stupidity,' be the pri<» of stable equilibrium 
over unstable, shall we grudge a little slowness? Not the least 
admirable quality, of Bull is, after all, that of remaining insensible to 
logic; holding out for considerable periods, ten years or more, as in 
this oS the Com*laws, after all arguments and shadow of arguments 
have faded away from him, till the very urchins on the street titter at 
the arguments he brings. Logic,— ^ayiKq, the ‘ Art of Speech,*—does 
indeed speak so and so; clear enough: nevertheless Bull still shakes 
his head; will see whether nothing else Ulogicaly not yet * spoken,! not 
yet able to be * spoken,* do not lie in the business, as there so often 
does 1—My firm belief is, that, finding himself now enchanted, hand- 
shackled, foot-shackled, in Poor-Law Bastilles and elsewhere, he will 
retire three days to his bed, and arrive at a conclusion or two 1 His 
three-years ' total stagnation of trade,’ alas, is not that a painful enough 
‘ lying in bed to consider himself? ’ Poor Bull! y 

Bull is a born Conservative; for this too 1 inexpressibly honour 
him. All great Peoples are conservative; slow to believe in novelties; 
patient of much error in actualities; deeply and forever certain of the 
greatness that is in Law, in Custom once solemnly-established, and 
now long recognised as just and final.—^True, O Radical Reformer, 
there is no Custom that can, < properly speaking, be final; none. And 
yet thou seest Customs which, in all civilised countries, are accounted 
final; nay, imder the Old-Roman name of Mores^ are accounted 
MoraUfyt Virtue, Laws of God Himself. Such, 1 assure thee, not a 
few of them are; such almost all of them once were. And greatly do 
I respect the solid character,—e blockhead, thou wilt say; yes, but a 
well*^nditioned blockhead, and the best-conditioned,—^who esteems 
all * Customs once solemnly acknowledged * to be ultimate, divine, and 
ffie rule for a man to walk by, nothing doubting, not inquirii^ farther. 
^Hiat a time of it had we, were all men's life and trade still, in all 


parts of it, a problem, a hypothetic seeking, to be settled by pdnful 
Logics and Baconian Inductions! The Clerk in Eastcheap cannot 
spend the day in verifying his Ready-Reckoner; he must bdre it as 
verified, true and indisputable; or his Book-keeping by Double Entry 
will stand still. “Where is your Posted Ledger?** adcs the Master 
at night—Sir,” answers the other, “1 was verifying my Ready- 
Reckoner, and find some errors. The Ledger is—!**—Fancy such a 
thing] 

True, all turns on your Ready-Redkoner being moderately coriuct,—- 
being wt insupportably incorrect 1 A Ready-Reckoner vdiidi has led 
to distinct entries in your Ledger such as these; * Creditor an English 
Pbople fay fiftem himdted years of good Labow; and Debtor to 
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kMi^ng in enchanted Poor-Law Bastilles: Creditor by conquering the 
lai^est Empire the Sun ever saw; and Debtor to Donothingism and 
" Impossible " written on all departments of the government thereof: 
Creditor by mountains of gold ingots earned; and Debtor to No Bread 
purchasable by them:'— such Ready-Reckoner, methinks, is beginning 
to he suspect; nay is ceasing, and has ceased, to be suspect! Such 
Ready-Reckoner is a Solecism in Eastcheap; and must, whatever be 
the piess of business, and will and shall be rectified a little. Business 
can go on no longer with it. The most Conservative English People, 
thickestHskinned, most patient of Peoples, is driven alike by its Logic 
and its Unlogic, by things ' spoken,’ and by things not yet spoken or 
very speafcable, but only felt and very unendurable, to be wholly a 
Reforming People, Their Life as it is has ceased to be longer possible 
fof them. 

Urge not this noble silent People; rouse not the Berserkir-rage 
that .lies in them 1 Do you know their Cromwells, Hampdens, their 
Pyms and Bradshaws? Men very peaceable, but men that can be 
made very terrible I Men who, like their old Teutsch Fathers in 
Agrippa’s days, * have a soul that despises death;' to whom ' death,’ 
compared with falsehoods and injustices, is light;—* in whom there is 
a rage unconquerable by the immortal gods 1 ’ Before this, the English 
People ha\'e taken very preternatural-looking Spectres by the beard; 
saying virtually; " And if thou weri ' preternatural ? ’ Thou with thy 
' divine-rights ’ grown diabolic wrongs ? Thou,—not even ' natural; ’ 

decapitable ; totally extinguishable 1 ’’-^Yes, just so godlike as this 

E'eople's patience was, even so godlike will and must its impatience 
be. Away, ye scandalous Practical Solecisms, children actually of the 
Prince of Darkness; ye have near broken our hearts; we can and will 
endure you no longer. Begone, we say; depart, while the play is 
good 1 By the Most Hi^ God, whose sons and born missionaries true 
men are, ye shall not continue here I You and we have become in¬ 
compatible ; can inhabit one house no longer. Either you must go, or 
we. Are ye ambitious to try which it shall be ? ^ 

O my Conservative friends, who still specially name and struggle 
to anpro\'e yourselves ‘ Conservative,’ would to Heaven 1 could pet- 
suatM you of this world-old fact, than which Fate is not surer. That 
Truth and Justice alone are aipaile of being ' conser\'ed' and preserved I 
The Uiing which is unjust, which is not according to God's Law, will 
you, in a God’s Universe, try to conserve that ? It is so old, say you 7 
Yes, and the hotter haste ought of all others, to be in to let it grow 

no oldmrl If but the faintest whisper in your hearts intimate to you 
' that it is not fair,—hasten, for the sake of Conservatism itself, to probe 
it rigorously, to cast it forth at once and forever if guilty. How will or 
can you preserve the thing that is not fair? 'Impossibility* a 
thousandfold is marked on that. And ye call yourselves Conservatives, 
Aristocrad^ ought not honour and noblen^s of mind, if diey had 
departed from all the &uth elsewhere, to find their last refuge with 
you ? Ye unfortunate 1 

The bough Uiat is dead shall be cut away, for the sake of the tree 
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itself. Old 7 Yes, it is too old. Many a weary winter has it swung 
and creaked there, and gnawed and fretted, with its dead wood, the 
organic substance and still living fibre of this good tree; many a long 
summer has its ugly naked brown defaced the fair green umbrage; 
every day it has done mischief, and that only: off with it, for the tree’s 
sake, if for nothing more; let the Conservatism that would preserve 
cut ii away. Did no wood-forester apprise you that a dead bough with 
its dead root left sticking there is extraneous, poisonous; is as a dead 
iron spike, some horrid rusty ploughshare driven into the living 
substancenay is far worse; for in every windstorm ('commercial 
crisis ’ or the like), it frets and creaks, jolts itself to and fro, and cannot 
lie quiet as your dead iron spike would I 
If 1 were the Conservative Party of England (which is another bold 
figure of speech), I would not for a hundred thousand pounds an hoar 
allow those Corn-Laws to continue I Potosi and Golconda put together 
would not purchase my assent to them. Do you count what treasuries 
of bitter indignation they are laying up for you in every just English 
heart? Do you know what questions, not as to Corn-prices and 
Sliding-scales alone, they are fordng every reflective Englishman to 
ask himself? Questions insoluble, or hitherto unsolved; deeper than 
any of our Logic-plummets hitherto will sound: questions deep enough, 
—which it were better that we did not name even in thought t You 
are forcing us to think of them, to begin uttering them. The utterance 
of them is begun; and where will it be ended, think you ? When two 
millions of one’s brother-men sit in Workhouses, and five millions, as 
is insolently said, 'rejoice in potatoes,’ there are various things thfft 
must be begun, let them end where they can. 


CHAPTER VI. 

* TWO CENTURIES. 

The Settlement effected by our ‘ Healing Parliament * in the Year of 
Grace 1660 , though accomplished under universal acclamations from 
the four comers of the British Dominions, turns out to have been one 
of the mourafulest that ever took place in this land of ours. It called 
and thought itself a Settlement of brightest hope and fulfilment, bright 
as the blaze of universal tar-barrels and bonfires could make it: and 
we find it now, on looking back on it with the insight which trial has 
yielded, a Settlement as of despair. Considered well, it was a settle¬ 
ment to govern henceforth without God, with only some decent Pretence 
of God. 

Governing by the Christian Law of God had been found a thing of 
battle, convulsion, confusion, an infinitely difficult thing: wherefore let 
us now abandon it, and govern only by so much of God's Christian 
Law as—^ may prove quiet and convenient for us. What is the end 
of Government? To guide men in the way wherein' they should go; 
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eotvAfds fheir true good in this life, the portal of infinite good in a liie 
to come 7 To guide men in such way, and ourselves in such way, as 
the Maker of men, whose eye is upon us, will sanction at the Great 
Day ?—Or alas, perhaps at bottom is there no Great Day, no sure out¬ 
look of any life to come; but only this poor life, and what of taxes, 
felicities, Nell-Gwyhs and entertainments, we can manage to muster 
here 7 In that case, the end of Government will be, To suppress all 
noise and disturbance, whether of Puritan preaching, Cameronian 
psalm-singing, thieves’-riot, murder, arson, or what noise soever, and— 
be careful that supplies do not fail! A very notable conclusion, if we 
will think of it; and not without an abundance of fruits for us. Oliver 
Cromwell’s body hung on the Tyburn-gallows, as the type of Puritanism 
found futile, inexecutable, execrable,—^yes, that gallows-tree has been 
a fingerpost into very strange country indeed. I^t earnest Puritanism 
die ; let decent Formalism, whatsoever cant it be or grow to, live 1 We 
havebhad a pleasant journey in that direction; and are—arriving at our 
inn? 

To support the Four Pleas of the Crown, and keep Taxes coming 
in; in very sad seriousness, has not this been, ever since, even in the 
best times, almost the one admitted end and aim of Government? 
Religion, Christian Church, Moral Duty; the fact that man had a soul 
at all; that in man's life there was any eternal truth or justice at all,— 
has been as good as left quietly out of sight. Church indeed,—alas, 
the endless talk and struggle we have had of High-Church, Low-Church, 
Church-Extension, Church-in-D anger: we invite the Christian reader 
to think whether it has not beei. a too miserable screech-owl phantasm 
of talk and struggle, as for a ' Church,’—which one had rather not define 
at present 1 

But now in these godless two centuries, looking at England and her 
efforts and doings, if we ask. What of England’s doings the Law of 
Nature had accepted. Nature’s King had actually furthered and pro¬ 
nounced to have truth in them,—^where is our answer? Neither the 
’ Church ’ of Hurd and Warburton, nor the Anti-church of Hume and 
Paine; not in any shape the Spiritualism of England: all this is already 
seen, or beginning to be seen, for what it is ; a thing that Nature does 
not own. On the one side is dreary Cant, with a reminiscence of things 
noble and divine; on the other is but acrid Candour, with a prophecy 
of things brutal, infernal. Hurd and Warburton are sunk into the sere 
and yellow le^; no considerable body of true-seeing men looks 
thitherward for healing: the Paine-and-Hume Atheistic theory, of 
' things well let alone,’ with Liberty, Equality, and the like, is also in 
these days declaring itself naught, unable to keep the wwld from 
taking fire; 

The theories and speculations of both these parties, and, we may 
say, of all intermediate parties and persons, prove to be thin^ which 
the Eternal Veracity did not accept; things superficial, ej^emeral, 
which already a near Posterity, finding them already dead and brown- 
leafed, is about to suppress and forget The Spiritualism of England, 
for those godless years, is, as it were, ail forgettable. Much has been 
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writtoi: but the perennial Scriptures of Mankind ha\'e had smaU 
accession: from all English Books, in rhyme or prose, in leather 
binding or in paper wrappage, how many verses have been added to 
these? Our most meloaiuus Singers have sung as from the throat 
outwards: from the inner Heart of Man, from the great Heart of 
Nature, through no Pope or Philips, has there come any tone. The 
Oracles have been dumb. In brief, the Spoken Word of England Has 
not been true. The Spoken Word of England turns out to have been 
trivial; of short endurance; not valuable, not available as< a Word, 
except for the passing day. It has been accordant with transitory 
Semblance; discordant with eternal Fact, It has been unfortunately 
not a Word, but a Cant; a helpless involuntary Cant, nay too ofteii a 
cunning voluntaiy one: either way, a very mournful Cant; the Voice 
not ol Nature and Fact, but of something other than these. 

With all its miserable shortcomings, with its wars, controversies, 
with its -trades-unions, famine-insurrections,—it is her Practical 
Material Work alone that England has to show for herself! This, and 
hitherto almost nothing more; yet actually this. The grim inarticulate 
veracity of the English People, unable to speak its meaning in words, 
has turned itself silently on things; and the dark powers of Material 
Nature have answered: Yes, this at least is true, this is ifot false I So 
answers Nature. Waste desert-shrubs of the Tropical swamps have 
become Cotton-trees; and here, under my furtherance, are verily 
woven shirts,—hanging unsold, undistributed, but capable to be 
distributed, capable to cover the bare backs of my children of men. 
Mountains, old as the Creation, 1 have permitted to be bored through: 
bituminous fuel-stores, the wreck of forests that were green a million 
years ago,—I have opened them from my secret rock-chambers, and 
they are yours, ye English. Your huge fleets, steamships, do sail the 
sea: huge Indias do obey you; from huge Englands and Anti¬ 
podal Australias, comes profit and traffic to this Old England of mine I 
So answers Nature. The Practical Labour of England is not a 
chimerical Triviality: it is a fact, acknowledged by all the Worlds; 
whieh nb man and no demon will contradict. It is, very audibly, 
though very inarticulately as yet, the one God’s Voice we have heard 
in these tvro atheistic centuries. 

And now to observe with what bewildering obscurations and impedi¬ 
ments all this as yet stands entangled, and ia yet intelligible to no man I 
How, with our gross Atheism, we hear it not to be the Voice of God to 
us, but regard it merely as a Voice of earthly Profit-and-Loss. And 
have a Hell in England,—the Hell of not making money. And coldly 
see thtt all-conquering valiant Sons of Toil sit enchanted, tw Ha 
millios^'in their Poor-l^w Bastille, as if this were Nature’s Law; 
—^mumbling to ourselves some vague janglement of Laissez-iaire, 
Supply-and-demand, Cash-Payment the one nexus of man to man: 
Ikee-trad^ Competition, and Devil taite the hindmost, our latest 
Gospel yet preachmil 

As if^ in truth,^here were no God of Labour; as if godlike Labour 
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and brutal Mammooism were convertible terms. A serious, most 
earnest Mammonism grown Midas-eared; an unserious Dilettantism, 
earnest about nothing, grinning with inarticulate incredulous incredible 
jargon about all things, as the enchanted Dilettanti do by the Dead 
Sea 1 It is mournful enough, for the present hour; were there not an 
endless hope in it withal. Giant Labour, truest emblem there is of 
Gdd the World-Worker, Demiurgus, and Eternal Maker; noble Labour, 
which is ^t to be the King of this Earth, and sit on the highest throne, 
—^staggering hitherto like a blind irrational giant, hardly allowed to 
have his common place on the street-pavements; idle Dilettantism, 
Dead-Sea Apism, crying out, “ Down mth him, he is dangerous I *’ 
{.abour must become a seeing rational giant, ^ith a soul in the 
body of him, and take his place on the throne of things,—^leaving his 
Mammonism, and several other adjuncts, on the lower steps of said 
throne. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OVER-PRODUCTION. 

But what will reflective readers sa^^ of a Governing Class, such as 
ours, addressing its Workers with an indictment of ‘ Over-production! ’ 
Over-production: runs it not so? “Ye miscellaneous, ignoble manu¬ 
facturing individuals, ye have produced too much I We accuse you of 
making above two-hundred thousand shirts for the bare backs of man¬ 
kind. Your trousers too, which you have made, of fustian, of cassimere, 
of Scotch-plaid, of jane, nankeen and woollen broadcloth, are they not 
manifold ? Of hats for the human head, of shoes for the human foot, 
of stools to sit on, spoons to eat with—Nay, what say we hats 
or shoes? You produce gold-watches, jewelleries, silver-forks and 
epergnes, commodes, chiffoniers, stuffed sofas—Heavens, tire Com¬ 
mercial Bazaar and multitudinous Howel-and-Jamesea cannot contain 
you. You have produced, produced;—he that seeks your indictment, 
let him lotA around. Millions of shirts, and empty pairs of breeches, 
bang there in judgment against you. We accuse you of over-producing: 
you are criminally guilty of producing shirts, breeches, hats, shoes and 
commodities, in a frightful over-abundance. And now there is a glut, 
and your operatives cannot be fed I 
Never surely, against an earnest Working Mammonism was there 
brouj^t, by Game-preserving aristocratic Dilettantism, a stranger accusa¬ 
tion, since this world began. My lords and gentlemen,—why, it was 
yon that were appointed, by the fact and by the theory of your position 
on the Earthf to ‘ make and administer Laws,'—^that is to say, in a 
world such as ours, to guard against' gluts; ’ against honest operatives, 
who had done their work, remaining unfed! 1 say,^N were appointed 
to preside over the Distribution and Apportionment of the Wages of 
Work done: and to see well that there went no labourer without his 
were it erf money-coins, were it of hemp gaUows-ropes: that 
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function was yours, and from immemorial time has been; youfs, and 
as yet no other’s. These poor shirt-spinners have forgotten much, 
which by the virtual unwritten law of their position they should have 
remembered: but by any written recognised law of their position, what 
have they forgotten ? Th^ were set to make shirts. The Community 
with all its voices commanaed them, saying, '* Make shirtsand there 
the shirts are! Too many shirts? Wdl, that is a novelty, in this 
intemperate Earth, with its nine-hundred millions of bare ba^s! But 
the Community commanded you, saying, “ See that the shirts are well 
apportioned, that our Human Laws be emblem of God’s Laws; ”—and 
where is the apportionment? Two million shirtless or ill-shirted 
workers sit enchanted in Workhouse Bastilles, five million more (ac¬ 
cording to some) in Ugolino Hunger-cellars; and for remedy, you say, 
—^what say you ?—" Raise our rents 1 ” I have not in my time heard 
any stranger speech, not even on the Shores of the Dead Sea. You 
continue addressing those poor shirt-spinners and over-producers, in 
really a ioo triumphant manner: 

*' Will you bandy accusations, will you accuse us of over-production ? 
We take the Heavens and the Earth to witness that we have produced 
nothing at all. Not from us proceeds this frightful overplus of shirts. 
In the wide domains of created Nature, circulates no shiyt or thing of 
our producing. Certain fox-brushes nailed upon our stable-door, the 
fruit of fair audacity at Melton Mowbray; these we have produced, and 
they are openly nailed up there. He that accuses us of producing, let 
him show himself, let him name what and when. We are innocent of 
producing;—ye ungrateful, what mountains of things have we not, on 
the contrary, had to * consume,’ and make away with ? Mountains of 
those your heaped manufactures, wheresoever edible or wearable, have 
they not disappeared before us, as if we had the talent of ostriches, of 
cormorants, and a kind of divine faculty to eat ? Ye ungrateful 1—and 
did you not grow under the shadow of our wings ? Are not your filthy 
mills built on these fields of ours; on this soil of England, which 
belongs to—^whom think you? And we shall not offer you our own 
wheat at the price that pleases us, but that partly pleases you ? A 
precious notion! What would become of you, if we chose, at any time, 
to decide on growing no wheat more ? ” 

Yes, truly, here is the ultimate rock-basis of all Corn-Laws; whereon, 
at the bottom of much arguing, they rest, as securely as they can: 
What would become of you, if we decided, some day, on growing no 
more wheat at all ? If we chose to grow only partridges henceforth, and 
a modicum of wheat for our own uses ? * Cannot we do what we like 
with our own ?—^Yes, indeed I For my share, if I could melt Gneiss 
Rock, and create Law of Gravitation; if 1 could stride out to the 
Doggerbank, some morning, and striking down my triijpnt there into 
the mudwwaves, say, “Be land, be fields, meadows, mountains and 
fresh-HToUing streams 1” by Heaven, I should incline to have the letting 
oUiai land in perpetuity, and sell the wheat of it, or burn the wheat of 
it, according to my own good judgment I My Com-Law*itig friends, you 
al&ight me. 
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To the *' Millo-ciacy ” so-called, to the Working Aristocracy, steeped 
too deep in mere ignoble Mammonism, and as yet all unconscious of its 
noble destinies, as yet but an irrational or scmi-rational giant, struggling 
to awake some soul in itself,;;-the world will have much to say, 
reproachfully, reprovingly, admonishingly. But to the Idle Aristocracy, 
what will the world have to say ? Things painful and not pleasant 1 

To the man who works^ who attempts, in never so ungracious 
barbarous a way, to get forward with some work, you will hasten out 
with futherances, with encouragements, corrections: you will say to 
him: “ Welcome, thou art ours; our care shall be of thee.” To the 
idler, again, never so gracefully going idle, coming forward with 
never so many parchments, you will not hasten out; you will sit still, 
and be disinclined to rise. You will say to him: Not welcome, O 
complex Anomaly; would thou hadst staid out of doors; for who of 
mortals knows what to do with thee? Thy parchments: yes, they 
are old, of venerable yellowness, and we too honour parchment, old- 
establiished settlements, and venerable use and wont. Old parchments 
in very truth:—^yet on the whole, if thou wilt remark, they are young 
to the Granite Rocks, to the Groundplan of God's Universe! We 
advise thee to iput up thy parchments; to go home to thy place, 
and make no needless noise whatever. Our heart’s wish is to save thee: 
yet there as thou art, hapless Anomaly, with nothing but thy yellow 
parchments, noisy futilities, and shotbelts and fox-brushes, who of gods 
or men can avert dark Fate ? Be counselled, ascertain if no work exist 
for thee on God’s Earth; if thou find no commanded-duty there but 
that of going gracefully idle? Ask, inquire earnestly, with a half- 
frantic earnestness; for the answer means Existence or Annihilation to 
thee. We apprise thee of the world-old fact, becoming sternly dis¬ 
closed again in these days. That he who cannot work in this Universe 
cannot get existed in it: had he parchments to thatch the face of the 
world, these, combustible fallible sheepskin, cannot avail him. Home, 
thou unfortunate; and let us have at least no noise from thee 1 ” 

Suppose the unfortunate Idle Aristocracy, as the unfortunate Working 
one has done, were to ‘ retire three days to its bed,' and consider itself 
there, what o’clock it had become ?— 

How have we to regret not only that men have no ‘ religion,’ but that 
they have next to no reflection; and go about with heads full of mere 
extraneous noises, with eyes wide-open but visionless,—for most part, 
in tht somnambulist state! 


CHAPTER VIIL 

m UNWORKING ARISTOCRACY 

It is well said, * Land is the right basis of an Aristocracy; * whoever 
possesses the Land, he, more emphatically than any odier, is the 
Governor, Viceking of the people on the Land. It is in these d83W as 
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it was in those of Heniy Plantagenet and Abbot Samson; ai it will in 
all days be. The Land ia Mother of us all; nourishes, shelters, 
gladdens, lovingly enriches us all; in how many ways, from our first 
wakening to our last sleep on her blessed mother-bosom, does she, as 
with blessed mother-arms, enfold us all 1 

The Hill 1 first saw the Sun rise over, when the Sun and 1 and all 
things were yet in their auroral hour, who can divorce me from it ? 
M>'stic, deep as the world'k centre, are the roots 1 have struck into my 
Native Soil; no tree that grows is rooted so. From noblest Patriotism 
to ‘humblest industrial Mechanism; from highest dying for your 
country, to lowest quarrying and coal-boring for it, a Nation's Life 
depends upon its Land. Again and again we have to say, there can be 
no true Aristocracy but must possess &e Land. 

Men talk of ' selling' Land. Land, it is true, like Epic Poems ^d 
even higher things, in such a trading world, has to be presented in me 
market for wha. i will bring, and as we say be ' sold:' but the notion 
of * selling,’ for certain bits of metal, the iliad of Homer, how much 
more the Land of the World-Creator, ii a ridiculous impossibility! 
We buy what is saleable of it; nothing more was ever buyable. Who 
can, or who could, sell it to us ? Properly speaking, the Land belonga 
to these two: To the Almighty God and to all His Children of Men 
that have ever worked well on it, or that shall ever work well on it. 
No generation of men can or could, with never such sdlemnity and 
cfibit, sell Land on any other principle: it is not the property of any 
generation, we say, but that of all the past generations that have 
worked on it, and of a'l the future ones that shall work on it. 

Again, we hear it said, The soil of England, or of any country, is 
properly worth nothing, except Uhe labour bestowed on it’ This, 
2 >peaking even in the language of Eastcheap, is not correct. The rudest 
space of country eq[ual in extent to England, could a whole English 
Nation, with all their habitudes, arrangements, skills, with whatsoever 
they do carry within the skins of them, and cannot bestript of, suddenly 
take wing, and alight on it,—^would be worth a very considerable thing 1 
Swiftly, within year and day, this English Nation, with its multiplex 
talents of ploughing, spinning, hammering, mining, road-making and 
trafficking, would bring a handsome value out of such a space of 
country. On the other hand, fancy what an English Nation, once * on 
the wing,’ could have done with itself, had there been simply no soil, 
not even an inarable one, to alight on ? Vain all its talents for ploughing, 
hammering, and whatever else; there is no Earth-room for this Nation 
with its tments: this Nation will have to keep hovering on the wing, 
dolefully wricking to and fro; and perish piecemeal; burying itself^ 
down to the last soul of it, in the waste unfirmamented seas. Ah ves, 
soil, ^h or without ploughing, is the gift of God. The soil of all 
countries belongs evermore, in a very considerable degree, to the 
Almighty Maker I The last stroke of labour bestowed <^it net the 
making of its value, but only the increasing thereof. 

It is very strange, the degree to which these truisms are forgotten fn 
cur djiys; hmv, in the ever-whirling chaos of FonnulaSi we liave 
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quietly lost sight of Fact,—^which it is so perilous not to keep forever 
in s^ht! Fact, if we do not see it, will make its feel it by and by I—<• 
From much loud controversy and Corn-Law debating there rises, loud 
though inarticulate, once more in these years, this very question among 
others, Who made the Land of England ? Who made it, this respecb* 
able English Land, wheat-growing, metalliferous, carboniferous, which 
will let readily hand over head for seventy millions or upwards, as it 
here lies: who did make it?—**We!” answer the mnA’^onsuminff 
Aristocracy; " We I ” as they ride in, moist with the sweat of Melton 
Mowbray: " It is we that made it; or are the heirs, assigns and reprcf 
sentatives of those, who did 1 ” My brothers. You ? Everlasting 
honour to you, then; and Corn-Laws as many as you will, till your 
own deep stomachs cry Enough, or some voice of human pity for our 
famine bids you Holdl Ye are as gods, that can create soil. Soil- 
creating gods there is no withstanding. They have the miglit to sell 
wheat at what price they list; and the right to all lengths, and famine*- 
lengths,—if they be pitiless infernal gods! Celestial gods, 1 think, 
would stop short of the famine-price; but no infernal nor any kind of 
god can be bidden stop !—Infatuated mortals, into what questions are 
you driving every thinking man in England ? 

I say, you did nol make the Land of England; and, by the posses¬ 
sion of it, you are bound to furnish guidance and governance to 
England 1 That is the law of your position on this God’s-Earth; an 
everlasting act of Heaven’s Parliament, not repcalable in St. Stephen’s 
or elsewhere! True government and guidance; 'not no-government 
and Laissez-faire; how much less, ;»/r-government and Corn-Law 1 
There is not an imprisoned Worker looking out from these Bastilles 
but apTCals, very audibly in Heaven’s High Courts, against you, and 
me, and every one who is not imprisoned, " Why am 1 here ? ” His 
appeal is audible in Heaven; and will become audible enough on 
Earth, too, if it remain unheeded here. His appeal is against you, 
foremost of all; you stand in the front-rank of ^e accused; you, by 
the very place you hold, have first of all to answer him and Heaven I 

What looks maddest, miscrablest in these mad and miserable Corn- 
Laws is independent ^together of their ' effect on wages,’ their effect 
on 'increase of trade,’ or any other such effect: it is the continual 
mad^ning proof they protrude into the faces of all men, that our 
Governing Class, called by God and Nature and the inflexible law of 
Fact, either to do something towards governing, or to die and^ be 
abolished,—have not yet learned even to sit still, and do no mischief] 
For no Anti-Corn-Law League yet asks more of them than this;— 
Nature and Fact, very imperatively, asking so much more of them. 
Anti-Corn-Law League asks not, Do something; but. Cease your 
destru^ive misdoing. Do ye nothing I 

Nature's message will have itself obeyed; messages of mere Free- 
Trade, Anti-Corn-Law League and Laissez-faire, will then need small 
ob«yii^l—^Ye fools, in name of Heaven, work, work, at the Ark of 
Deliverance for yourselves and us, while hours are still granted you! 
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No; instead of working at the Ark, they say, ^^'o cannot get our 
hands kept rightly warm ; ” and sii obsiin^fy bumtn^ ike plai^. No 
madder spectacle at present exhibits itself under this Sun. 

The Working Aristocracy; Mill-owners, Manufacturers, Commanders 
of'Working Men: alas, against them also much shaU be brought in 
accusation; much,—and the freest Trade in Corn, total abolition of 
Tariffs, and uttermost ‘ Increase of Manufactures * and ‘ Prosperity of 
Commerce,* will permanently mend no jot of it. The Working Aris¬ 
tocracy must strike into a new path; must understand that money ^one is 
not the representative either of man’s success in the world, or of man's 
duties to man; and reform their own selves from top to bottom, if they 
wish England reformed. England will not be habitable long, unreformed. 

The Working Anstocracy---Yes, but on the threshold of all this, it^s 
again and again to be asked. What of the Idle Aristocracy ? Again 
and again, what shall we say of the Idle Aristocracy, the Owners of the 
Soil of England; whose recognised function is that of handsomely 
consuming the rents of England, shooting the partridges of England, 
and as an agreeable amusement (if the purchase-money and other con¬ 
veniences serve), dilettantc-ing in Parliament and Quarter-Sessions for 
England? We will say mournfully, in the presence of Heaven and 
Earth,—that we stand speechless, stupent, and know not v^hat to say! 
That a class of men entitled to live sumptuously on the marrow of the 
earth; permitted simply, nay entreated, and as yet entreated in vain, 
to do nothing at all in return, was never heretofore seen on the face of 
this Planet. That such a class is transitory, exceptional, and, unless 
Nature’s Laws fall dead, cannot continue, lhat it has continued now 
a moderate while; has, for the last fifty years, been rapidly attaining 
its state of perfection. That it will have to find its duties and do them; 
or else that it must and will cease to be seen on the face of this Planet, 
which is a Working one, not an Idle one. 

Alas, alas, the Working Aristocracy, admonished by Trades-unions, 
Chartist conflagrations, above all by their own shrewd sense kept in per¬ 
petual communion with the fact of things, will assuredly reform them¬ 
selves, and a working world will still be possible:—^but the fate of the 
Idle Aristocracy, as one reads its horoscope hitherto in Corn-Laws and 
each like, is an abyss that fills one with despair. Yes, my rosy fox¬ 
hunting brothers, a terrible Hippocratic look reveals itself (God knows, 
not to my joy) through those fresh buxom countenances of yours. 
Through your Corn-Law Majorities, Sliding-Scales, Protecting-Duties, 
Bribery-Elections and triumphant Kentish-&e, a thinking eye discerns 
ghastly images of ruin, too ghastly for words; a handwriting as of 
M£N£, Mens. Men and brothers, on your Sliding-scale you seem 
sliding, and to have slid,—^you little know whither 1 Good God 1 did 
not a French Donothing Aristocracy, hardly above half a 4 centuiy ago, 
declaie in like manner, and in its featherhead believe in like manner, 
y We cannot exist and continue to dress and parade ourselves, on the 
just rent of the soil of France; but we must have farther payment than 
SQPM of the soil, we must be exempted from taxes too,”—we must have 
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a Coni'Law to extend our rent? This was in 1789 : in four years, 
more—Did you look into the Tanneries of Meudon, and the long-naked, 
making for themselves breeches of human skins I May the merciful 
Heavens avert the omen; may we be wiser, that so we be less> 
wretched. 

A High Class without duties to do is like a tree planted on precipices;, 
from the roots of which all the earth has been crumbling. Nature owns, 
no man who is not a Martyr withal. Is there a man who pretends to. 
live luxuriously housed up; screened from all work, from want, danger,, 
hardship, the victory over which is what we name work;—he himself 
to sit serene, amid down-bolsters and appliances, and have all his. 
work and battling done by other men ? And such man calls himself a. 
ndble-vtxsia. I His fathers worked for him, he says; or successfully* 
gambled for him: here he sits; professes, not in sorrow but in pride,, 
that {jie and his have done no work, time out of mind. It is the law of 
the land, and is thought to be the law of the Universe, that he, alone> 
of recorded men, shall have no task laid on him, except that of eating 
his cooked victuals, and not flinging himself out of window. Once 
more 1 will say, there was no stranger spectacle ever shown under this. 
Sun, A veritable fact in our England of the Nineteenth Century. His. 
victuals he docs eat: but as for keeping in the inside of the window,—^ 
have not his friends like me, enough to do? Truly, looking at his 
Corn-Laws, Game-Laws, Chandos-Clauses, Bribery'*£lections and much 
else, you do shudder over the tumbling and plunging he makes, held 
back by the lappelles and coat-skirts ; only a thin fence of window-glass 
before him,—and in the street mere horrid iron spikes I My sick 
brother, as in hospital-maladies men do, thou dreamest of Paradises 
and Eldorados, which are far from thee. ' Cannot 1 do what 1 like 
with my own ? ’ Gracious Heaven, my brother, this that thou seest 
with those sick eyes is no firm Eldorado, and Corn-Law Paradise ot 
Donothings, but a dream of thy own fevered brain. It is a glass- 
window, I tell thee, so many stories from the street; where are iron 
spikes and the law of gravitation I 

What is the meaning of nobleness, if this be 'noble?' In a valiant 
suffering for others, not in a slothful making others suffer for us, did 
nobleness ever lie. The chief of men is he who stands in the van of 
men ; fronting the peril which frightens back all others ; which, if it be 
not vanquished, will devour the others. Every noble crown is, and on 
Earth will forever be, a crown of thorns. The Pagan Hercules, why 
was he accounted a hero? Because he had slam Nemean Lions, 
cleansed Augean Stables, undergone Twelve Labours only not too 
heavy for a god. In modern, as in ancient and all societies, the 
Aristocracy, they that assume the functions of an Aristocracy, doing 
them or not, have taken the post of honour; which is the post of 
difficulty, the post of danger,—of death, if the difficulty be not 
overcome. II faiU payer de sa vie. Why was our life given us, if 
that we should manfully give it ? Descend, O Dono^ing Pomp; 
quit 'thy down-cukhiona ; expose thyself to learn what wietoies feed. 
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and how to cure it\ The Czar of Russia became a dusty toiling 
shipwright; worked with his axe in the Docks of Saardam; and bis 
aim was small to "thine. Descend thou: undertake this horrid * living 
chaos of Ignorance and Hunger ’ weltering round thy feet; say, I will 
heal it, or behold 1 will die foremost in it.” Such is verily the law. 
Everywhere and eveiywhen a man has to ‘ pay with his life; ’ to do 
his work, as a soldier does, at the expense of life. In no Pie>powder 
earthly Court can you sue an Aristocracy to do its work, at this moment: 
but in'fhe Higher Court, which even rV calls 'Court of Honour,’ and 
which is the Court of Necessity withal, and the eternal Court of the 
universe, in which all Fact comes to plead, and every Human Soul is an 
apparitor,—the Aristocracy is answerable, and even now answering, 
then. 

Parchments? Parchments are venerable: but they ought at all 
times to represent, as near as they by possibility can, the writing of the 
Adamant Tablets; otherwise they are not so venerable! Benedict 
the Jew in vain pleaded parchments; his usuries were too many. The 
King said, “ Go to, for all thy parchments, thou shalt pay just debt; 
down with thy dust, or observe this tooth-forceps 1 ” Nature, a far 
juster Sovereign, has far terribler forceps. Aristocracies, actual and 
imaginary, reach a time when parchment pleading does not avail them. 
*' Go to, for all thy pardiments, thou shalt pay due debt Y*’ shouts the 
Universe to them, in an emphatic manner. They refuse to pay, con¬ 
fidently pleading parchment: their best grinder-tooth, with horrible 
zgony, goes out of their jaw. Wilt thou pay now ? A second grinder, 
again in horrible agony, goes: a second, and a third, and if need be, all 
the teeth and grinders, and the life itself with them;—and iken there is 
free payment, and an anatomist-subject into the bargain 1 

R^orm Bills, Corn-Law Abrogation Bills, and then Land-Tax Bill, 
Property-Tax Bill, and still dimmer list of etceteras; grinder after 
grinder:—^my lords and gentlemen, it were better for you to arise, 
and begin doing your work, than sit there and plead parchments 1 

We write no Chapter on the Corn-laws, in this place; the Corn-Laws 
are too mad to have a Chapter. There is r certain immorality, when 
there is not a necessity, in speaking about things finished; in chopping 
into mnall pieces the already slashed and slain. When the brains are 
out, why does not a Solecism die 1 It is at its own peril if it refuse to 
die; it owht to make all conceivable haste to die, and get itself 
buried 1 The trade of Anti-Com-Law Lecturer in these days, still an 
indispensable, is a highly tragic one. 

The Corn-Laws will go, and even soon go: would we were all as 
sure of the Millennium as they are of going 1 They go swif^sr in these 
present months; with an increase of velocity, an ever-deepening, ever- 
widening sweep of momentum, truly notable. It is at the Aristocracys 
own damj^ and peril, still more than at any other’s whatsoever, that the 
Ariiftocracy maintains them;—at a damage, say only, at above computed, 
of a ^httdmted thousand pounds an hourr, The Corn-Laws keep all 
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the air hot: fostered by their fever-warmth, nfuch that is evil, but much 
also, how much that is good and indispensable, is rapidly coming to 
life among us I 


CHAPTER IX- 

* WORKING ARISTOCRACY. 

A POOR Working Mammonism getting itself * strangled in the partndge- 
nets of an Unworking Dilettantism,* and bellowing dreadfully, and 
already black in the face, is surely a disastrous spectacle 1 But of a 
Midas-eared Mammonism, which indeed at bottom all pure Mam- 
mhnisms are, what better can you expect? No better;—if not this, 
then something other equally disastfous, if not still more disastrous. 
Mammonisms, grown asinine, have to become human again, and 
rational; th^ have, on the whole, to cease to be Mammonisms, were 
it even'on compulsion, and pressure of the hemp round their neck!— 
My friends of the Working Aristocracy, there are now a great many 
things which you also, in your extreme need, will have to consider. 

The Continental people, it would seem, are' exporting our machinery, 
beginning to spin cotton and manufacture for themselves, to cut us out 
of this market and then out of that 1' Sad news indeed; but irremedi¬ 
able ;—by no means the saddest news. The saddest news is, that we 
should find our National Existence, as 1 sometimes hear it said, ^pend 
on selling manufactured cotton at a farthing an ell cheaper than any 
other People. A most narrow stand for a great Nation to base itself 
on 1 A stand which, with all the Corn-Law Abrogations conceivable, 
1 do not think will be capable of enduring. 

My friends, suppose we quitted that stand; suppose we came 
honestly down from it, and said: This is our minimum of cotton- 
prices. We care not, for the present, to make cotton any cheaper. 
Do you, if it seem so blessed to you, make cotton cheaper. Fill your 
lungs with cotton-fuz, your hearts with copperas-fumes, with rage and 
mutiny; become ye the general gnomes of Europe, slaves of the 
lamp?”—1 admire a Nation which fancies it will die if it do not 
undersell all other Nations, to the end of the world. Brothers, we will 
cease to uncUrsell them; we will be content to ^ual-seW them ; to be 
happy selling equally with them! I do not see the use of underselling 
them. Cotton-cloth is already two-pence a yard or lower; and yet 
bare backs were never more numerous among us. Let inventive men 
cease to spend their existence incessantly contriving how cotton jcan be 
made dieaper; and try to invent, a little, how cotton at its present 
cheapness coiild be somewhat justlier divided among us 1 Let inventive 
men consider, Whether the Secret of this Universe, and of Man's Life 
there, does, after all, as we rashly fancy it, consist in making money ? 
There is one God, just, supreme, almighty: but is Mammon tiie name 
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of bim ?—With a Hell which means * Failing to make money/1 do not 
think there is any Heaven possible that would suit one well; nor so 
much as an Earth that can be habitable long! In brief, all this 
Mammon>Gospel, of Supply-and-demand, Competition, Laissez-faire, 
and Devil take the hindmost, begins to be one of the shabbiest Gospels 
ever preached on Earth; or ^together the shabbiest. Even with 
Dilettante partridge-nets, and at a horrible expenditure of pain, who 
shall regret to see the entirely transient, and at best somewl^at 
despicable life strangled out of iti At the best, as we say, a somewhat 
despicable, unvenerable thing, this same ‘ Laissez-faire; * and now, at 
the worsts fast growing an altogether detestable one! 

*' But what is to be done with our manufacturing population, with 
our agricultural, with our ever-increasing population?” cry many.-— 
Aye, what ? Many things can be done with them, a hundred things, 
and a thousand things,—had we^ once got a soul, and begun to try. 
This one thing, of doing for them by 'underselling all people,* and 
hlling our own bursten pockets and appetites by the road; and turning 
over all care for any 'population,* or human or divine consideration 
except cash only, to the winds, with a " Laissez-faire ” and the rest of 
it: this is evidently not the thing. 'Farthing cheaper per yard:* no 
great Nation can stand on the apex of such a pyramid; screwing itself 
higher and higher; balancing itself on its great-toe I Can^ngland not 
subsist without being afiave all, people in working ? England never 
deliberately purposed such a thing. If England work better than all 
people, it shall be well. England, like an honest worker, will work as 
well as she can ; and hope the gods will allow her to live on that basis. 
Laissez-faire and much else being once well dead, how many 
* impossibles * will become possible 1 They are ' impossible,’ as cotton- 
cioth at two-pence an ell was—till men set about making it. The 
inventive genius of great England will not forever sit patient with mere 
wheels and pinions, bobbins, straps and billy-rollers whirring in the 
head of it. The inventive genius of England is not a Beaver's, or a 
Spinner’s, or Spider’s genius : it is a Man's genius, I hope, with a God 
over him 1 

Supply-and-demand ? One begins to be weary of such work. 
Leave all to egoism, to ravenous greed of money, of pleasure, ol 
applause:—It is the Gospel of Despair 1 Man is a Patent-Digester, 
then: only give him Free Trade, Free digesting-room; and each of us 
digest what he can come at, leaving the rest to Fate I My unhappy 
brethren of the Working Mammonism, my unbappier bretkren of the 
Idle Dilettantism, no world was ever held together in that way for 
lon^ A world of mere Patent-Digesters will soon have nothing to 
digest: such world ends, and by I^w of Nature must end, in 'over¬ 
population ; * in howling universal famine, ' impossibility,* and suicidal 
madness, as of endless dog-kennels run rabid. Supply-and-demand 
shall do its full part, and Free Trade shall be free as air;—^thou of the 
shotbeltSi see thou forbid it not, with those paltry, than 

'Mammonish* swtndleries and Sliding-scales of thine, which are seen 
to be swindleries for all thy canting, which in times like ours are voy 
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scandaloui to seel And Trade never so well freed and all Tarilfs 
settled or abolished, and Supply-and-Kleinand in full operation,—let us 
all know that we have yet done nothing; that we have merely cleared 
the ground for doing. 

Yes, were the Corn-Laws ended to-morrow, there is nothing yet 
ended; there is only room made for all manner of things beginning. 
The Corn-Laws gone, and Trade made free, it is as good as certain 
this paralysis of industry will pass away. We shall have another 
period of commercial enterprise, of victory and prosperity; during 
which, it is likely, much money will again be made, and all the people 
may, by the extant methods, still for a space of years, be kept alive 
and physically fed. The strangling band of Famine will be loosened 
from our necks; we shall have room again to breathe; time to bethink 
ourselves, to repent and consider! A precious and thrice-precious 
space of years; wherein to struggle as for life in reforming our foul 
wayS; in alleviating, instructing, regulating our people; seeking, as for 
life, that something like spiritual food be imparted them, some real 
governance and guidance be provided them 1 It will be a priceless 
time. For our new period or paroxysm of commercial prosperity will 
and can, on the old methods of * Competition and Devil take the hind¬ 
most,’ prove but a paroxysm: a new paroxysm,—likely enough, if we 
do not use it better, to be our last In this, of itself, is no salvation. 
If our Trade in twenty years, ‘flourishing’ as never Trade flourished, 
could double itself; yet then also, by the old Laissez-faire method, our 
Population is doubled: we shall then be as we are, only twice as many 
of us, twice and ten times as unmanageable! 

All this dire misery, therefore; all this of our poor Workhouse 
Workmen, of our Chartisms, Trades-strikes, Corn-laws, Toryisms, 
and the general downbreak of Laissez-faire in these days,—^may we 
not regard it as a voice from the dumb bosom of Nature, saying to us : 
Behold 1 Supply-and-demand is not the one Law of Nature: Cash- 
payment is not the sole nexus of man with man,—^how far from it I 
Deep, far deeper than Supply-and-demand, are Laws, Qbligations 
sacred as Man’s Life itself: these also, if you will continue to do work, 
you shall now learn and obey. He that will learn them, behold Nature 
IS on his side, he shall yet work and prosper with noble rewards. He 
that will not learn them, Nature is against him; he shall not be able to 
do work in Nature’s empire,—^not in hers. Perpetual mutiny, conten¬ 
tion, hatred, isolation, execration shall wait on his footsteps, till all 
men discern that the thing which he attains, however golden it look or 
be, is not success, but the want of success. 

Supply-and-demand,r-alas 1 For what noble work was there ever 
yet any audible ‘ demand ’ in that poor sense ? The man of Macedonia, 
spdaking in vision to an Apostle Paul, “ Come over and help us,” did 
not spedfy what rate of wages he would ^ve I Or was the Christian 
Religmn itself accomplished by Prize-Essays, Bridgewater Bequests, 
and a * miwimnm of Four thousand five hundred a year 7 * No demand 
that 1 heard of was made tiien, audible in any Labour-market,. Man* 
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cheater Chamber of Commerce, or other the like mnporium aiul hiring 
escabiishment; ailent were all these from any whisper of such demand; 
—^powerless were all these to * supply* it, had the demand been 
in thunder and earthquake, with gold Eldorados and Mahometan 
Paradises for the reward. Ah me,.into what waste latitudes, in this 
Time-Voyage, have we wandered; like adventurous Sindbads;—-wh^ 
the men go about as if 1^ galvanism, with meaningless glaring era, 
and have no soul, but only a beaver-faculty and stomach 1 ^e 
haggard despair of Cotton-factory, Coal mine operatives, Chandos 
Farm-labourers, in these days, is painful to behold; but not so painful 
hideous to the inner sense, as tnat brutish godforgetting Frofit-and- 
Loss Philosophy, and Life-theory, which we hear'jangled on all hands 
of* US, in senate-houses, spouting-clubs, leading-articles, pulpits and 
platforms, everywhere as the Ultimate Gospel and candid Plain-English 
of Man’s Life, from the throats and pens and thoughts of all but all 
menl— 

Enlightened Philosophies, like Molidre Doctors, will tell you: " En¬ 
thusiasms, Self-sacrifice, Heaven, Hell and such like; yes, all that was 
true enough for old stupid times; all that used to true: but we 
have changed all that, twus avons changi faut cela / * Well; if the 
heart be got round now into the right side, and the liver to the left; if 
man have no heroism in him deeper than the wish to eat, and in his 
soul there dwell now no Infinite of Hope and Awe, and no divine 
Silence can become imperative because it is not Sinai Thunder, and no 
tie will bind if it be not that of Tyburn gallows-ropes,—then verily you 
have changed all that; and for it, and for you, and for me, behold the 
Abyss and nameless Annihilation is ready. So scandalous a beggarly 
Universe deserves indeed nothing else; I cannot say 1 would save it 
from Annihilation. Vacuum, and the serene Blue, will be much 
handsomer; easier too for all of us. 1, for one, decline living as a 
Patent-Digester. Patent-Digester, Spinning-Mule, Mayfair Clothes- 
Horse : many thanks, but your Chaosships will have the goodness to 
excuse me I 


CHAPTER X. 

PLUGSON OF UNDERSHOT. 

I 

One thing 1 do know: Never, on this Earth, was the relation of man 
to man long earned on by Cash-payment If, at any time, a 

l^osophy of Laisses-faire, Competition aq4 Supply-andnjemand, 
start up as the exponent of human relations, except that it will som 
end. 

Such philoscmbies wUl arise: for man’s phik>so{diies are usually the 
'sufiji^ile&tent of his ptactiee;' some ornamental LQ^o>^amisK some 
oumr akte of Articulate Intelligence, with which he strive to render 
itii»>dumb Instinctive Doings presentable when they are done. Such 
philosopbies will arise; be preached as Mammon-Gospels, the ultimate 
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Evangel of the World; be believed, ivith what h calTedr beffel, with 
much auperhcial bluster, and a kind of shallow satisfaction real in its 
wa^:—^but they axe ominous gospels 1 They axe the sure, and even 
swift, forerunner of ^eat changes. Expect that the old System of 
Society is done, is dying and fallen into dotage, when it begins to rave 
in that fashion. Most Systems that 1 have watched the death of, for the 
last three thousand years, have gone just so. The Ideal, the True and 
Noble that was in them havings faded out, and nothing now remaining 
but naked Egoism, vulturous Greediness, they cannot live; they are 
bound and inexorably ordained by the oldest Destinies, Mothers of the 
Universe to die. Curious enough: they thereupon, as I have pret^ 
generally noticed, devise some light comfortable Idnd of 'wine>and- 
walnuts philosophy’ for themselves, this of Supply-and-demand or 
another; and keep saying, during hours of mastication and rumination, 
which they call hours of meditation: “ Soul, take thy ease, it is all 
well that thou art a vulture-soul;"—and pangs of dissolution come 
upon them oftenest before they are aware I 

Cash-payment never was, or could except for a few years be, the 
union-bond of man to man. Cash never yet paid one man fully his 
deserts to another; nor could it, nor can it, now or henceforth to the 
end ot the world. 1 invite his Grace of Castle-Rackrent to reflect on 
this;—does he think that a Land Aristocracy when it becomes a Land 
Auctioneership can have long to live? Or that ^lidmg-scalcs will 
increase the vital stamina of it ? The indomitable Plugson too, of the 
respected Firm of Plugson, Hunks and Company, in St, Dolly Under¬ 
shot, is invited to reflect on this; for to him also it will be new, 
perhaps even newer. Book-keeping by double entry is admirable, and 
records several things In an exact manner. But the Mother-Destinies 
also keep their Tablets; in Heaven’s Chancery also there goes on a 
recording; and things, as my Moslem friends say, are 'written on the 
iron leaf.' 

Your Grace and Plugson, it is like, go to Church occasionally; did 
yon never in vacant moments, with perhaps a dull parson droning to 
}[ 0 u, glance into your New Testament and the cash-account stated four 
times over, by a kind of quadruple entry,—in the Four Gospels there? 
1 consider that a cash-account, and balance-statement of work done 
and wages paid, worth attending to. Precisely suck, though on a 
smaller scale, go on at all moments under this Sun; and the statement 
and balance of them in the Plugson Ledgers and on the Tablets of 
Heaven’s diancery are discrepant exceedingly;—^which ou^t really 
to teach, and to have long since taught, an indomitable common-sense 
Plugson of Undershot, much more an unattackable »Mcommon-aense 
Grace of Radcrent, a thing or two 1—In brief, we shall have to dismiss 
the Cash-Gospel rigorously into its own place: we shall have to know, 
on the threshold, that either these is some infinitely deeper Gospel, 
subsidiary, explanatory and daily and hourly corrective, to the Cash 
one: or dse that the Cash one itself and all others are Cist traveUing 1 

For all human things do require to have an Ideal in them; to have 
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some Soul in them, as we said, were it only to keep the Body unpuirco 
fied. And wonderful it is to see how the Ideal or Soul, place it in 
WheU ugliest Body you may, will irradiate said Body with its own 
nobleness; will gradually, incessantly, mould, modify, new-form or 
reform said ugliest Body, and make it at last beautiful, and to a certain 
degree divine 1—O, if you could detlirone that Brute-god Mammon, and 

E ut a.Spirit-god in his place I One way or other, he must and will 
ave to be dethroned. 

Fighting, for example, as I often say to myself, Fighting with steel 
murder-tools is surely a much uglier operation than Working, take it 
how you will. Yet even of Fighting, in religious Abbot Samson's 
days, see what a Feudalism there had grown,—a 'glorious Chivahy,' 
much besung down to the present day. Was not that one of (iie 
' impossiblest ’ things V Under the sky is no uglier spectacle than two 
men with clenched teeth, and hellfire eyes, hacking one another’s flesh; 
converting precious living bodies, and priceless living souls, into name¬ 
less masses of putrescence, useful only for turnip-manure. How did 
a Chivalry ever come out of that; how anything that was not hideous, 
scandalous, infernal ? It will be a question worth considering by and 
by. 

1 remark, for the present, only two things: first, that ,the Fighting 
itself was not, as we rashly suppose it, a Fighting without cause, but 
more or less with cause. Man is created to fight; he is perhaps best 
of all definable as a born soldier; his life ‘ a battle and a march,' under 
the right General. It is forever indispensable for a man to fight: now 
with Necessity, with Barrenness, Scarcity, with Puddles, Bogs, tangled 
Forests, unkempt Cotton;—now also with the hallucinations of his poor 
fellow Men. Hallucinatory visions rise in the head of my poor fellow 
man; make him claim over me rights which are not his. All Fighting, 
as we noticed long ago, is the dusty conflict of strengths each tMnking 
itself the strongest, or, in other words, the justest;—of Mights which 
do in the long-run, and forever will in this just Universe in the long- 
run, mean Rights. In conflict the perishable part of them, beaten 
sufficiently flies off into dust: this process ended, appears the imperish¬ 
able, the true and exact. 

And now let us remark a second thing: how, in these baleful opera¬ 
tions, a- noble devout-hearted Chevalier will comfort himself, and an 
ignoble godless Bucanier and Chactaw Indian. Victory is the aim of 
each. But deep in the heart of the noble man it lies forever l^ible, 
that, as an Invisible Just God made him, so will and must God’s 
Justice and this only, were it never so invisible, ultimately prosper in 
all controversies and enterprises and battles whatsoever. What an 
Influence; ever-present,—like a Soul in the rudest Caliban of a body; 
like a ray of Heaven, and illuminative creative Fiat-Lux^ in the wastest 
terrestrial Chaos 1 Blessed divine Influence, traceable even in the 
horror of ^ttlefields and garments rolled in blood: how it ennobles 
even the l^ttlefield; and, in place of a Chactaw Massacre, mak» it a 
Field of Honour I A Battlefield too is great Considered well, it is a 
Jdnd of Quintessence of labour; Labour distilled into its utmost con* 
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centration, the significance of years of it compressed into an liour 
Here too thou shalt be strong, and not in muscle only, if thou wouldst 
prevail. Here too thou shalt be strong of heaxt, noble of soul; thou 
shalt dread no pain or death, thou shalt not love ease or life; in rage, 
thou shalt remember mercy, justice ;—thou shalt be a Knight and not a 
Chactaw, if thou wouldst prevail I It is the rule of all battles, against 
hallucinating fellow Men, against unkempt Cotton, or whatsoever 
battles they may be which a man in this woild has to fight. 

Howel Davies dyes the West Indian Seas with blood, piles his decks 
with plunder; approves himself the expertest Seaman, the daringest 
Seafighter; but he gains no lasting victory, lasting victory is not 
possible for him. Not, had he fleets lafgcr than the combined British 
Navy all united with him in bucanienng. He, once for all, cannot 
prosper in his duel. He strikes down his man : yes ; but his man, or 
his man’s representative, has no notion to lie struck down; neither, 
though slain ten times, will he keep so lying;—nor has the Universe 
any notion to keep him so lying! On the contrary, the Universe and 
he have, at all moments, all manner of motives to start up again, and 
desperately flglit again. Your Napoleon is flung out, at last, to St. 
Helena ; the latter end of him sternly compensating the beginning. 
The Bucanier strikes down a man, a hundred or a million men: but 
what profits it ? He has one enemy never to be struck down ; nay two 
enemies: Mankind and the Maker of Men. On the great scale or on 
the small, in fighting of men or fighting of difficulties, 1 will not embark 
my venture with Howel Davies: it is not the Bucanier, it is the Hero 
only that can gain victory, that can do more than seem to succeed. 
These things will deserve meditating; for they apply to all battle an 1 
soldiership, all struggle and effort whatsoever in this Fight of Life. It 
s a poor Gospel, Cash-Gospel or whatever name it have, that does not 
with clear tone, uncontradictable, carrying conviction to all hearts, for, 
ever keep men in mind of these things. 

Unhappily, my indomitable friend PlTigson of Undershot has, in a 
great degree, forgotten them;—as, alas, all the world has; as, alas, our 
very Dukes and Soul-Overseers have, whose special trade it was to 
remember them I Hence these tears.—Plugson, who has indomitably 
spun Cotton merely to gain thousands of pounds, I have to call as yet 
a Bucanier and Chactaw ; _ till there come something better, still more 
indomitable from him. His hundred Thousand-pound Notes, if there 
be nothing other, are to me but as the hundred Scalps in a Chactaw 
wigwam. The blind Plugson : he was a. Captain of Industry, born 
member of the Ultimate genuine Aristocracy of this Universe, could he 
l^ve known it i These thousand men that span and toiled round him, 
they were a regiment whom he had enlisted, man by man; to make 
war on a very genuine enemy: bareness of back, and disobedient 
Cotton-fibre, which will not, unless forced to it, consent to cover bare 
backs.^ Here is a most genuine enemy j over whom all creatures will 
wish him victory. He enlisted his thousand men; said to them, “ Come, 
brothers, let us have a dash at Cotton I ” They follow with cheerful 
*hout; they gain such a victory over Cotton as the Earth has to admire 

iut 
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and clap bands at: but, alas, it is yet only of the Ducanier or ChsctaMF 
sort,—as good as no victory I Foolish Plugson of St. Dolly Undershot: 
does he hope to become illustrious by hanging up the scalps in his 
virigwam, the hundred thousands at his banker’s, and saying, Behold 
my scalps? Why, Plugson, even thy own host is all in mutiny: 
Cotton is conquered ; but the * bare backs ’—are worse covered than 
ever I Indomitable Plugson, thou must cease to be a Chactaw; thou 
and others; thou thyself, if no other I 

Die .William the Norman Bastard, or any of his Taillefers. Inm- 
atUerSt manage so ? Ironcutter, at the end of the campaign, did not 
turn off his thousand fighters, but said to them: Noble fighters, this 
is the land we have gained; be I Lord m it,—what we will call Latv- 
■ward, maintainer and keeper of Heaven's Jmws : be I Law-ward^ or*in 
brief orthoepy Lord in it, and be ye Loyal Men around me in it; and 
we will stand by one another, as soldiers round a captain, for agaiji we 
Shalt nave neea ot one another!” Plugson, bucanier-like, says to 
them: " Noble spinners, this is the Hundred Thousand we have gained, 
wherein I mean to dwell and plant vineyards; the hundred thousand is 
mine, the three and sixpence daily was yours; adieu, noble spinners; 
drink my health with this groat each, which 1 give you over and 
above 1 ” The entirely unjust Ctqitain of Industry, say I; not Chevalier, 
but Bucanierl ‘Commercial Law* does indeed acquit asks, 
with wide eyes, What else ? So too Howel Davies asks, Was it not 
according to the strictest Bucanier Custom ? Did 1 depart in any jot 
or tittle from the Laws of the Bucaniers ? 

After, all, money, as they say, is miraculous. Plugson wanted 
victory; as Chevaliers and Bucaniers, and all men alike do. He found 
money recognised, by the whole world with one assent, as the true 
symbol, exact equivalent and synonym of victory;—and here we have 
him, a grimbrovved, indomitable Bucanier, coming home to us with a 
‘ victory,’ which the whole world is ceasing to clap hands at I The 
whole world, taught somewhat impressively, is beginning to recognise 
that such victory is but half a victory; and that now, if it please the 
Powers, we must-have the other half! 

Money is miraculous. What miraculous facilities has it yielded, 
will it yield us; but also what never-imagined confusions, obscurations 
has it brought In; down almost to total extinction of the moral-sense 
in larfe masses of mankind! 'Protection of property,’ of what is 
' mme^ means with most men protection of money,—the thing which, had 
I a thousand padlocks over*it, is least of all mine; is, in a manner, 
scarcely worth calling mine I The symbol shall be held sacred, 
defended e\ erywhere with tipstaves, ropes and gibbets; the ^ing 
signified shah' be composedly cast to the dogs. A human being who 
has worked with human beings clears all scores with them, cuts 
himself with triumphant completeness forever loose from them, by 
paying down certain shillings and pounds. Was it not the wages 1 
promised yon? There they are, to the last sixpence—^according to 
the Laws of the Bucaniers 1—^Yes, indeed;—an^ at such times, ft 
becomes imperatively necessary to ask ^ persons,- bucaniers and 
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otheri, Whether these same respectable Laws of Che Bucaniera are 
written on God s eternal Heavens at all, on the inner Heart of Man at 
all; or on the respectable Bucanier Logbook merely, for the con¬ 
venience of bucaniering merely ? What a question;—vvherat West¬ 
minster Hall shudders to its driest parchment; and on the dead wigs 
each particular horsehair stands on end t 
.The Laws cf Laissez-faire, O Westminster, the laws of industrial 
Captain and industrial Soldier, how much more of idle Captain and 
industrial Soldier, will need to be remodelled, and modified, and 
rectified in a hundred and a hundred ways,—and not in the Sliding- 
scale direction, but in the totally opposite one! With two million 
industrial Soldiers already sitting in Bastilles, and five million pining 
oif potatoes, methinks Westminster "cannot begin too soonl—A man 
has other obligations laid on him, in God's Universe, than the payment 
of cj\^h: these also Westminster, if it will continue to exist and have 
board-wages, must contrive to take some charge of —by Westminster 
or by another, they must and will be taken charge of; be, with what¬ 
ever difficulty, got articulated, got enforced, and to a certain approxi¬ 
mate extent, put in practice. And, as I say, it cannot be too soon! 
For Mammonism, left to itself, has become Midas-eared ; and with all 
its gold mountains, sits starving for want of bread; and Dilettantism 
with its partridge-nets, in this extremely earnest Universe of ours, is 
playing somewhat too high a game. ' A man by the very look of him 
promises so much:' yes ; and by the rent-roll of him does he promise 
nothing ?— 

Alas, what a business will this be, which our Continental friends, 
groping this long while somewhat absurdly about it and about it, call 
' Organisation of Labour; ’—^which must be taken out of the hands of 
absurd windy persons, and put into the hands of wise, laborious, 
modest and valiant men, to begin with it straightway: to proceed with 
it, and succeed in it more and more, if Europe, at any rate if England, 
is to continue habitable much longer. Looking at the kind of most 
noble Corn-I^w Dukes or Practical Duces we have, and also of right 
reverend Soul-Overseers, Christian Spiritual Duces * on a minimum ol 
four thousand five hundred,’ one’s hopes are a little chilled. Courage, 
nevertheless ; there are many brave men in England! My indomitable 
Plugson,—nay is there not even in thee some hope ? Thou ait 
hitherto a Bucanier, as it was written and prescribed for thee by an 
evil world: but in that grim brow, in tltat indomitable heart which 
can conquer Cotton, do there not peihaps lie other ten times nobler 
conquests ? 


CHAPTER XI. 

LABOUR. 

For there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in Work 
Were he never so benighted, forgetful of bis high calling, there is 
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always hope in a man that actually and earnestly works: in idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, 
is in communication with Nature; the real desire to get Work done 
will itself lead one more and more to truth, to Nature’s appointments 
and regulations, which are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy work and do it. * Know 
thyself:' long enough has that poor 'self' of thine tormented thee; 
thou wilt never get to ' know ’ it, I believe 1 Think it not thy business, 
this of knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individual: know 
what thou canst work at; and work at it like a Hercules I That will 
be thy better plan. 

It has been written, * an endless significance lies in Work; * a man 
perfects himself by working. Fold jungles are cleared away, fair seed- 
fields rise instead, and stately cities; and withal the man himself first 
ceases to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert theicby. Consider 
how, even in the meanest sorts of Labour, the whole soul of a man is 
composed into a kind of real harmony, the instant he sets himself to work 1 
Doubt, Desire, Son’ow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, all these 
like helldogs lie beleaguering the soul of the poor dayworker, as of 
every man: but he bends himself with free valour against his task, and 
all these are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into their caves. 
The man is now a man. The blessed glow of Labour in him, is it not 
as purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sOur smoke 
itself there is made bright blessed fiame ? 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivating us. A form¬ 
less Chaos, once set it revolving, grows round and ever rounder; 
ranges itself, by mere force of gravity, into strata, spherical courses; 
is no longer a Chaos, but a round compacted World. What would 
become ot the Earth, did she cease to revolve ? In the poor old Earth, 
so long as she revolves, all inequalities, irregularities disperse them¬ 
selves ; all irregularities are incessantly becoming regular. Hast thou 
looked on the Potter’s wheel,-^ne of the venerablest objects; old as 
the Prophet Ezechiel and far older ? Rude lumps of clay, how they 
spin themselves up, by mere quick whirling, into beautiful circular 
dishes. And fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without his wheel; 
reduced to make dishes, or rather amorphous botches, by mere knead¬ 
ing and baking! Even such a Potter were Destiny, with a human soul 
that would rest and lie at ease, that would not work and spin I Of an 
idle unrevolving man the kindest Destiny, like the most assiduous 
Potter without wheel, can bake and knead nothing other than a botch; 
let her spend on him what expensive colouring, what gilding and 
enamelling she will, he is but a botch. Not a dish; not a bulging, 
kneaded, crooked, shambling, squint-cornered, amorphous botch,—a 
mere enamelled vessel of dishonour I Let the idle think of this. 

Blessed is be who has found his work; let him ask no other blessed¬ 
ness. He has a work, a life-purpose; he has found it, and will follow 
ill How, as a free-flowing channel, dug and tom by noble force 
through the sour mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever-deepening 
river there, it runs and flows;—draining off the sour festering water 
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gradually from the root of the remotest grass-blade; making, instead 
of pe^ilential swamp, a green fruitful meadow, with its clear flowii^ 
stream. How blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream and iU 
value be ^eat or small 1 Labour is Life: from the inmost heart of the 
Worker rises his god-given Force, the sacred celestial Life-essence 
breathed into him by Almighty God; from his inmost heart awakens 
him to all nobleness,—^to all knowledge, 'self-knowledge* and much 
else, so soon as Work fitly begins. Knowledge ? The knowledge that 
will hold good in working, cleave thou to that; for Nature herself 
accredits that, says Yea to that. Properly thou has no other knowledge 
but what thou hast got by working: the rest is yet all a hypothesis of 
knowledge; a thing to be argued of in schools, a thing floating in the 
clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try it and fix it,' Doubt, of what¬ 
ever kind, can be ended by Action Slone.’ 

And again, hast thou valued Patience, Courage, Perseverance, Open¬ 
ness to light; readiness to own thyself mistaken, to do better next 
” time ? All these, all virtues, in wrestling with the dim brute Powers 
of Fact, in ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, there and elsewhere 
not at all, thou wilt continually learn. Set down a brave Sir Christopher 
in the middle of black ruined Stoneheaps, of foolish unarchitectural 
Bishops, redtape Officials, idle Nell-Gwyn Defenders of the Faith; and 
see whether he will ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral out of all that, yea or 
no 1 Kough, rude, contradictory are all things and persons, from the 
mutinous masons and Irish hodmen, up to the idle Nell-Gwyn Defenders 
to blustering redtape Officials, foolish unarchitectural Bishops. All 
these things and persons are there not for Christopher’s sake and his 
Cathedral’s; they are there for their own sake mainly! Christopher 
will have to conquer and constrain all these,—if he be able. All these 
are against him. Equitable Nature herself, who carries her mathematics 
and architectonics not on the face of her, but deep in the hidden heart 
of her,—Nature herself is but partially for him; will be wholly against 
him, if he constrain her not! His very money, where is it to come 
from? The pious munificence of England lies far-scattered, distant, 
unable to speak, and say, “lam here; ’’—must be spoken to before it 
can speak. Pious munificence, and all help, is so silent, invisible like 
the gods; impediment, contradictions manifold are so loud and near 1 
O brave Sir Christopher, trust thou in those, notwithstanding, and 
front all these; understand all these; by valiant patience, noble effort, 
insight, by man’s-strength, vanquish and compel all these,—and, on the 
wh^e, strike down victoriously the last topstone of that Paul's Edifice; 
thy monument for certain centuries, the stamp ' Great Man ’ impressed 
very legibly on Portland-stone there I— 

Yes, all manner of help, and pious response from Men or Nature, is 
always what we call silent; cannot speak or come to light, till it be 
seen, till it be spoken to. Every noble work is at first 'impossible.* 
In veiy truth, for every noble work the possibilities will lie diffused 
through Immensity: inarticulate, undlsco^K:rable except to faith. Like 
Gicteon thou shalt spread out thy fleece at the door of thy tent; see 
whether under the wide arch of Heaven there be any bounteous moisture 
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or none. Thy heart and life-purpose shall be as a miraculous Gideon's 
fleece, spread out in silent ap^al to Heaven; and from the Idnd Immen¬ 
sities, what from the poor unkind Localities and town and country 
Parishes there never could, blessed dew-moisture to suffice thee shafl 
have fallen! 

Work is of a religious nature:—^work is of a brirue nature; which it 
is the aim of all religion to be. * All work of man is as the swimmer’s:' 
a waste ocean threatens to devour him; if he front it not bravely, it 
will keep its word. By incessant wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke and 
buffet of it, behold how it loyally supports him, bears him as its conquerrr 
along. ' it is so,’ says Goethe, ' with all things that man undertakes in 
this world.’ 

Brave Sea-Captain, Norse Sea-king,—Columbus, my hero, royalest 
Sea-king of all 1 it is no friendly environment this of thine, in the waste 
deep waters; around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind thee 
dis^ace and ruin, before thee the unpenetrated veil of Night: Brother, 
these wild water-mountains, bounding from their deep bases (ten miles 
deep, I am told), are not entirely there on thy behalf! Meseems tkiy 
have other work than Abating thee forward:—and the huge Winds, 
that sweep from Ursa Major to the Tropics and Equators, dancing their 
giant-waltz through the kingdoms of Chaos and Immensity, they care 
little about Ailing rightly or Ailing wrongly the small shoulder-of- 
mutton sails in this co^le-skiff of thine! Thou art not among 
articulate-speaking friends, my brother; thou art among immeasurable 
dumb monsters, tumbling howling wide as the world here. Secret, far 
off, invisible to all hearts but thine, there lies a help in them: see how 
ffiou wilt get at that. Patiently thou wilt wait till the mad South- 
wester spend itself, saving thyself by dexterous science of defence the 
while; valiantly, with swift decision, wilt thou strike in, when the favour¬ 
ing East, the Possible, springs up. Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly 
repress; weakness, despondency, thou wilt cheerily encourage: thou 
wilt sw^low down complaint, unreason, weariness, weakness of others 
and thyself;—how much wilt thou swallow down 1 There shall be a 
depth of Silence in thee, deeper than this Sea, which is but ten miles 
deep: a Silence unsoundable: known to God only. Thou shalt be a 
Great Man. Yes, my World-Soldier, thou of the World Marine-service, 
—thou wilt have to be greater than this tumultous unmeasured World 
here round thee is: thou, in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s arms, 
shalt embrace it, harness it down; and make it bear thee on,—to new 
Americas, or whither God willl 


CHAPTER XII. 

REWARD. 

* RSUGIOK,* I said; for, properly speaking, all true Work is Religion: 
and whauoever Religion is not Work may go and dwdl among the 
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BrahminSi Antinomians, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will; with me 
it shall have no harbour. Admirable that of the old Monks, 
‘ Laborare est Orare, Work is Worship.’ 

Older than all preached Gospels was this unpreached, inarticulate, 
but ineradicable, forever-enduring Gospel: Work, and therein have 
^11-being. Man, Son of Earth and of Heaven, lies there not, in the 
innermost heart of thee, a Spirit of active Method, a Force for Work; 
-—and bums like a painfully smouldering lire, giving thee no rest till 
thou unfold it, till thou write it down in beneficent Facts around thee 1 
What is immethodic, waste, thou shalt make methodic, regulated, 
arable; obedient and productive to thee. Wheresoever thou findcst 
Disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; attack him swiftly, subdue him; 
make Order of him, the subject not of Chaos, but of Intelligence, 
Divinity and Thee 1 The thistle thait grows in thy path, dig it out, that 
a blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing milk, may grow there 
instead. The waste cotton-shrub, gather its waste white down, spin it, 
weaVe it; that, in place of idle litter, there may be folded webs, and the 
naked skin of man be covered. 

But above all, where thou findest Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute¬ 
mindedness,—yes, there, with or without Church-tithes and Shovel- 
hat, with or without Talfourd-Mahon Copyrights, or were it with mere 
dungeons and gibbets and crosses, attack it, 1 say; smite it wisely, 
unweariedly, and rest not while thou livest and it lives; but smite, 
smite, in the name of God I The Highest God, as 1 understand it, does 
audibly so command thee; still audibly, if thou have ears to hear. He, 
even He, with his i/»spoken voice, awfuler than 'any Sinai thunders or 
syllabled speech of Whirl-winds; for the Silence of deep Eternities, 
of Worlds from beyond the morning-stars, does it not speak to thee ? 
The unborn Ages; the old Graves, with their long-mouldering dust, 
the very tears that wetted it now all dry,—do not these speak to thee, 
what ear hath not heard? The deep Death-kingdoms, the Stars in 
their never-resting courses, all Space and all Time, proclaim it to thee 
in continual silent admonition. Thou too, if ever man should, shall 
work while it is called Today. For the Night cometh, wherein no man 
can work. 

All true Work is sacred; in all true Work, were it but true hand- 
labour, there is something of divineness. Labour, wide as the Earth, 
has its summit in Heaven. Sweat of the brow; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; which includes all Kepler 
calculations, Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken Epics, all 
acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms,—^up to that ' Agony of bloody sweat,’ 
which all men have called divine 1 O brother, if this is not * worship,' 
then I say, the more pity for worship; for this is the noblest thing 
yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou that complainest of thy 
life of toil? Complain not. Look up, my wevied brother; see thy 
fellow Workmen there, in God's Eternity; surviving there, they alone 
surviving: sacred Band of the Immortals, celestial Bodyguard of the 
Empire of Mankind. Even in tiie weak Human Memory th^ survive 
•o long, as saints, as heroes, as gods; they alone surviving; pODpling, 
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they alone, the unmeasured solitudes of Time! To thee Heaven, 
though severe, is not unkind; Heaven is kind,—as a noble Mother; 
as that Spartan Mother, saying while she gave her son his shield, 
** With it, my son, or upon it 1 ’’ Thou too shalt return home in honour 1 
to thy far-distant Home, in honour; doubt it not,—if in the battle thou 
keep thy shield 1 Thou, in the Eternities and deepest Death-kingdoms, 
art not an alien; thou everywhere art a denizen I Complain not; the 
very Spaftans did not complain. 

And who art thou that braggest of thy life of Idleness; complacently 
showest thy bright gilt equipages ; sumptuous cushions; appliances for 
ibldirtg of the hands to mere sleep? Looking up, loolung down, 
around, behind or before, discernest thou, if it be not in Mayfair alone, 
any idle hero, saint, god, or even devil ? Not a vestige of one. In the 
Heavens, in the Earth, in the Waters, under the Earth, is none like 
unto thee. Thou art an original figure in this Creation; a denizen in 
Mayfair alone, in this extraordinary Century or Half-Century alone! 
One monster there is in the world : the idle man. What is his ' Reli¬ 
gion?’ That Nature is a Phantasm, where cunning, beggary or 
thievery may sometimes find good victual. That God is a he; and 
that Man and his Life are a lie.—^Alas, alas, who of us » there that 
can say, I have worked? The faithfulest of us are unprofitable 
servants; the faithfulest of us know that best. The faithfulest of us 
may say, with sad and true old Samuel, " Much of my life^Jhas been 
trifled away I" But he that has, and except * on public occasions * pro¬ 
fesses to have, no function but that of going idle in a graceful or grace¬ 
less manner; and of begetting sons to go idle; and to address Chief 
Spinners and Diggers, who at least are spinning and digging, "Ye 
scandalous persons who produce too much”—My Corn-Law friends, 
on what imaginary still richer Eldorados, and true iron-spikes with law 
of gravitation, are ye rushing ? 

* As to the Wages of Work there might innumerable things be said; 
there will and must yet innumerable things be said and spoken, in St. 
Stephen’s and out of St. Stephen’s; and gradually not a few things be 
ascertained and written, on Law-parchment, concerning this very 
matter;—* Fair day's-wages for a fair day's-work ’ is the most unrefus- 
able demand! Money-wages ’ to the extent of keeping your worker 
alive that he may work more; ’ these, unless you mean to dismiss him 
straightway out of this world, are indispensable alike to the noblest 
WorW and to the least noble I 

One thing only 1 will say here, in special reference to the former 
class, the noble and noblest; but throwing light on all the other classes 
and their arrangements of this difficult matter: The ' wages ’ of every 
noble Work do yet lie in Heaven or else Nowhere. Not in Bank-of- 
England bills, in Owen’s Labour-Bank, or any the most improved 
establishment of banking and money-changing, needest thou, heroic 
soul, present thy account of earnings. Human banks and labour-banks 
know thee not; or know thee after generations and centuries have 
passed away, and thou art clean gone from ^ rewarding,*>-all manner of 
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bank-drafts, shop-tills, and Downing-street Exchequers lying very in¬ 
visible, so far from thee 1 Nay, at bottom, dost thou need any reward? 
Was it thy aim and life-purpose to be filled with good things for thy 
heroism; to have a life of pomp and ease, and be what men call 
' happy,* in this world, or in any other world ? I answer for thee de¬ 
liberately, No. The whole spiritual secret of the new epoch lies in 
this, that thou canst answer for thyself, with thy whole dearness of 
head and heart, deliberately. No I 

My brother, the brave man has to give his Life away. Give it, 1 
advise thee;—thou dost not expect to sell thy Life in an adequate 
manner ? What price, for example, would content thee ? The just 
price of thy Life to thee,—^why, God’s entire Creation to thyself, the 
w|iole Universe of Space, the whole Eternity of Time, and what they 
hold: that is the price which would content thee; that, and if thou wilt 
be candid, nothing short of that! It is thy all; and for it thou wouldst 
have all. Thou art an unreasonable mortal;—or rather thou art a poor 
infinite mortal, who, in thy narrow clay-prison here, seemest so un¬ 
reasonable ! Thou wilt never sell thy Life, or any part of thy Life, in 
a satisfactory manner. Give it, like a royal heart; let the price be 
Nothing: thou hast then, in a certain sense, got All for it! The heroic 
man,—^and is not every man, God be thanlwd, a potential hero ?—has 
to do sb, in all times and circumstances. In the most heroic age, as in 
the most unheroic, he will have to say, as Burns said proudly and 
humbly of his little Scottish Songs, little dewdrops of Celestial Melody 
in an age when so much was unmelodious: By Heaven, they shall 
either be invaluable or of no value; I do not need your guineas for 
them 1 *' It is an element which should, and must, enter deeply into all 
settlements of wages here below. They never will be ' satisfactory * 
otherwise; they cannot, O Mammon Gospel, they never can I Money 
for my little piece of work ' to the extent that will allow me to keep 
working; * yes, this,—^unless you mean that I shall go my ways before 
the work is all taken out of me: but as to ‘ wages'— 1 — 

On the whole, we do entirely agree with those old Monks, LaJborare 
est Orare. In a thousand senses, from one end of it to the other, true 
Work is Worship. He that works, whatsoever be his work, he bodies 
forth the form of Things Unseen; a small Poet every Worker is. The 
idea, were it but of his poor Delf Platter, how much more of his Epic 
Poem, is as yet * seen,’ half-seen, only by himself; to all others it is a 
thing unseen, impossible; to Nature herself it is a thing unseen, a 
thing which never hitherto was;—very ‘impossible,'for it is as yet a 
No-thingl The Unseen Powers had need to watch over such a man; 
he works in and for the Unseen. Alas, if he look to the Seen Powers 
ordy, he may as well quit the business; his No-thing will never rightly 
issue as a Thing, but as a Deceptivity, a Sham-thing,-—which it had 
better A>t do t 

Thy No-thing of an Intended Poem, O Poet who hast looked merely 
to reviewers, copyrights, booksellers, popularities, behold it has not yet 
bqcome a Thing; for the truth is not in it t Thoi^h printed, hotpress^ 
reviewed, celebrated, sold to the twentieth edition what is all that ? 
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The Thingr in philosophical uncommercial language, ia itiU a No-tfaing, 
mostly semblance, and deception of the sight; benign Oblivion incess¬ 
antly gnawing at it, impatient till Chaos to whicdi it belongs do reabsorb 
itl— 

He who takes not counsel of the Unseen and Silent, from him will 
never come real visibility and speech. Thou must descend to the 
Mothers, to the Manes, and Hercules-like long suffer and labour there, 
wouldst thou emerge with victory into the sunlight. As in battle and 
the shock of war,—for is not this a battle ?—thou too shalt fear no pain 
or death, shalt love no ease or life; the voice of festive Lubber-lands, 
the noise of greedy Acheron shall alike lie silent under thy victorious 
feet Thy work, like Dante’s, shall * make thee lean for many years.’ 
The world and its wages, its criticisms, counsels, helps, impediments, 
shall be as a waste ocean-flood; the chaos through which thou art to 
swim and sail. Not the waste waves and their weedy gulf-streams, 
shalt ^ou take for guidance: thy star alone,—' Se tu segm iua steUa S * 
Thy star alone, now clear-beaming over Chaos, nay now by fit? gone 
out, disastrously eclipsed: this only shalt thou strive to follow. O, it 
is a business, as 1 fancy, that of weltering your way through Cha(» and 
the murk of Hell I Green-eyed dragons watching you, three-headed 
Cerbenises,—not without sympathy of their sort I* “ Ec&jvi F uom ch' 
i staio eUr Inferno,^* For in fine, as Poet Diyden say^ you ,do walk 
hand in hand with sheer Madness, all the way,—^who is ^ no means 
pleasant company 1 You look fixedly into Madness, andT her undis¬ 
covered, boundless, bottomless Night-empire ; that you may extort 
new Wisdom out of it, as an Eurydice from Tartarus. The higher the 
Wisdom, the closer was its neighbourhood and kindred with mere 
Insanity; literally so;—and thou wilt, with a speechless feeling, observe 
bow highest Wisdom, struggling up into this world, has oftentimes 
carried such tinctures and adhesions of Insanity still cleaving to it 
hither 1 

AH Works, each in their degree, are a making of Madness sane 
truly enough a religious operation; which cannot be carried on without 
religion. You have not work otherwise; you have eye-service, greedy 
grasping of wages, swift and ever swifter manufacture of semblances to 
get hold of wages. Instead of better felt-hats to cover your head, you 
have bigger lath-and-plaster hats Set travelling the streets on wheels. 
Instead of heavenly and earthly Guidance for the souls of men, you 
have * Black or White Surplice ’ Controversies, stuffed hair-and-leather- 
Popesterrestrial Law-wards, Lords and Law-bringers, ' organising 
Labouri in these years, by passing Corn-Laws. With all which, alas, 
this distracted l^arth is now full, nig^ to bursting. Semblances most 
smooth to the toudi and ^e; most accursed nevertheless to body and 
soul Semblances, be they of Sham-woven Qoth or of Dilettante Legis¬ 
lation, which are net real wool or substance, but Devit’s-dust, accursed 
of God and man | No man has worked, or can worii, except r^giously; 
not even the poor day4abourer, the weaver of wur coat, thefsewer of 
your shoes. All men, if they work not as in a Great Taskmaster • eye. 
wiB work wrong, work unhappily for themselves and you. 
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Industrial work, still under bondage to Mammon, the rational soul of 
it not yet awakened, is a tragic spectacle. Men in the rapidest motion 
and self-motion; restless, with convulsive energy, as if driven by 
Galvanism, as if possessed by a Devil; tearing asunder mountains,—to no 
purpose, for Mammonism is always Midas-eared 1 This is sad, on the 
face of it Yet courage: the beneficent Destinies, kind in their 
sternness, are apprising us that this cannot continue. Labour is not 
a jievil, even while encased in Mammonism; Labour is ever an 
imprisoned god, writhing unconsciously or consciously, to escape out 
of Mammonism I Plugson of Undershot, like Taillefer of Normandy, 
wants victory; how much happier will even Plugson ^ to have a 
chivalrous victory than a Chactaw one. The unredeemed ugliness is 
that of a slothful People. Show me a People energetically busy; 
heaving, struggling, all shoulders at the wheel; their heart pulsing, 
every muscle swelling, with man's energy and will;—I show you a 
People of whom great good is already predicable; to whom all manner 
of gobd is yet certain, if their energy endure. By very working, they 
will learn ; they have, Antseus-like, their Foot on Mother Fact: how 
can they but learn ? 

The vulgarest Plugson of a Master-Worker, who can command 
Workers and get work out of them, is already a considerable man. 
Blessed, and thrice-blessed symptoms 1 discern of Master-Workers 
who are not vulgar men; who are Nobles and begin to feel that they 
must act as such: all speed to these, they are England's hope at 
present t But in this Plugson himself, conscious of plmost no nobleness 
whatever, how much is there! Not without man's faculty, insight, 
courage, hard energy, in this nigged figure. His words none of the 
wisest; but his actings cannot be altogether foolish. Think, how were 
it, 8to<^st thou suddenly in his shoes! He has to command a 
thousand men. And not imaginary commanding; no, it is real, 
incessantly practical. The evil passions of so many men (with the 
Devil in them, as in all of us) he has to vanquish; by manifold force of 
speech and of silence, to repress or evade. What a foice of silence, to 
say nothing of tlm others, is in Plugson! For these his thousand men 
he has to provide raw-material, machinery, arrangement, house-room; 
and ever at week's end, wages by due sale. No Civil-List, or 
Goulbum-Baring Budget has he to fall back upon, for paying of his 
regiment; he has to pick his supplies from this confus^ face of the 
whole Earth and Contemporaneous History, by his dexterity alone. 
There will be dry eyes if he fail to do it 1—He exclaims, at present, * black 
in the foce,' near strangled with Dilettante Legislation: *'Let me have 
elbow-Toom, tluroat-room, and 1 will not fail! No, 1 will spin yet, and 
conquer like a giant: what * sinews of war * lie in me, untold resources 
towards the Conquest of this Planet, if instead of hangi^ me, you 
husband them, and hdp me! "—-My indomitable firiend, it is and 
thou riia|t and must be helped. 

This is not a man I would kill and strangle by Corn-Laws, even it I 
could I No, 1 would fling my Omi-Laws and Shotbelts to &e Devil 
and tty to help this man. 1 would teach him, by noble precept and 
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iaw-preceptf by noble example most of all, that Mammonism «vaa not 
the essence of his or of my station in God’s Universe but the 
adscititious excrescence of it; the gross, terrene, godless embodiment 
of it; which would have to become, more or less, a godlike one. By 
noble ftal legislation, by true iu7^//j-woik, by unwearied, valiant, and 
were it wageless effort, in my Parliament and in my Parish, 1 would 
aid, constrain, encourage him to effect more or less this blessed change. 
1 should know that it would have to be effected; that unless it were 
in some measure effected, he and I and all of us, I first and soonest of 
all, were doomed to perdition!—Effected it will be; unless it were a 
Demon that made this Universe; which I, for my own part, do at no 
moment, under no form, in the least believe. 

May it please your Serene Highnesses, your Majesties, Lordships 
and Law-wardships, the proper Epic of this world is not now ' Amis 
and the Man;’ how much less, * Shirt-frills and the Man:’ no, it is 
now 'Tools and the Man:’ that, henceforth to all time is nojv our 
Epic;—and you, first of all others, I think, were wise to take note of 
that! 


CHAPTER XIII. 

DEMOCRACY. 

If the Serene Highnesses and Majesties do not take note of that, then, 
as I perceive, Mnf will take note of itself I The time for levity, in¬ 
sincerity, and idle babble and play-acting, in all kinds, is gone by; it 
is a serious, grave time. Old long-vexed questions, not yet solved in 
logical words or parliamentary laws, are fast solving themselves in 
facts, somewhat unblessed to behold! This largest of questions, this 
question of Work and Wages, which ought, had we heeded Heaven’s 
voice, to have begun two generations ago or more, cannot be delayed 
longer without hearing Earth’s voice. ' Labour ’ will verily need to be 
somewhat * organised,’ as they say,—God knows with what difficult. 
Man will actudly need to have his debts and earnings a little better 
paid by man; which, let Parliaments speak of them or be silent of 
them, are eternally his due from man, and cannot, without penalty and 
at le^h not without death-penalty, be withheld. How much ought to 
cease among ns straightway; how much ought to begin straightway, 
while the hours yet are I 

Truly they are strange results to which this of leaving all to ' Cash; * 
of quietly shutting up the God's Temple, and gradually opening wide- 
open the Mammon’s Temple, with ' Laissex-faire, and Eveiy man for 
himself^’—^bave led us in these days! We have Upper, speaking 
Classes, who indeed do 'speak’ as never man spake before; the 
withered flimsiness, the godless baseness and barrenness of whose 
Speech might of itself indicate what kind of Doing and practical 
Governing went on under it I For Speedi is the gaseous elmnent out 
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of which most kinds of Practice and Performance, especially all kinds 
of moral Performance, condense themselves, and take shape; as the 
one is, so will the other be. Descending, accordingly, into the Dumb 
Class in its Stockport Cellars and Poor-Law Bastilles, have we not to 
announce that they also are hitherto unexampled in the History of 
Adam’s Postery? 

Life was never a May-game for men: in all times the lot of the dumb 
millions born to toil was defaced with manifold sufTerings, injustices, 
heavy burdens, avoidable and unavoidable; not play at all, but hard 
work that made the sinews sore, and the heart sore. As bond-slaves, 
villant, bordarii, sockemanni, nay indeed as dukes, earls and kings, 
men were oftentimes made weary of their life; and had to say, in the 
sweat of their brow and of their soul, Behold it is not sport, it is grim 
earnest, and our back can bear no more 1 Who know not what mas- 
sacrings and hanyings there have been; grinding, long-continuing, 
unbearable injustices,—till the heart had to rise in madness, and some 
" Eu Sachsen, nimith euer sachses. You Saxons, out with your gully- 
knives then!" ,You Saxons, some ‘arrestment,’ partial ‘arrestment of 
the Knaves and Dastards ’ has become indispensable!—^The page of 
Dryasdust is heavy with such details. 

And yet I will venture to believe that in no time, since the beginning 
of Society, was the lot of those same dumb millions of toilers so entirely 
unbearable as it is even in the days now passing over us. It is not to 
die, or even to die of hunger, that makes a man wretched; many men 
have died; all men must die,—the last exit of us all’is in a Fire-Chariot 
of Pain. But it is to live miserable we know not why; to work sore 
and yet gain nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, yet isolated, unrelated, 
girt in with a cold universal Laissez-faire: it is to die slowly all our 
life long, imprisoned in a deaf, dead. Infinite Injustice, as in the accursed 
iron bmly of a Phalaris’ Bull 1 This is and remains forever intolerable 
to all men whom God has made. Do we wonder at French Revolutions, 
Chartisms, Revolts of Three Days ? The times, if we will consider them, 
are really unexampled. 

Never before did I hear of an Irish Widow reduced to * prove her 
sisterhood by dying of typhus-fever and infecting seventeen persons 
saying, in such undeniable way, " You see, I was your sister I" Sister¬ 
hood, brotherhood was often forgotten; but not till the rise of these 
ultimate Mammon and Shotbelt Gospels, did 1 ever see it so expressly 
denied. If no pious Lord or Law-ward would remember it, always 
some pious Lady (^Hlaf-dig* Benefactress, * Loaf-giveress,* they say 
she is,—-blessings on her beautiful heart!) was there, with mild mother 
voice and hand, to remember it; some pious thoughtful Elder, what 
we now call' Prester,* Presbyter or ‘ Priest,’ was there to put all men 
in mind of it, in the name of the God who had ma^ all. 

Not even in Black Dahomey was it ever, 1 think, forgotten to the 
typhus-fever length. Mungo Park, resourceless, had sunk down to die 
under the Negro Village-Tree, a horrible White object in the eyes of 
all. But in the poor Black Woman, and her daughter who stood 
aghast at him, whose earthly wealth and funded capital consisted ot 
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<me small calabash of rice, there lived a heart richer than' LaisSet-faiH 
th^, with a royal munificence, boiled their rice for him; they sang all 
night to bun, spinning assiduous on their cotton distaffs, as he lay to 
sleep: “Let us pity the poor white man; no mother has he to fetch him 
mill^ no sister to grind him com! Thou poor black Noble One,— 
thou Lady too: did not a God make thee too; was there not in thee 
too something of a God !--> 

Gurth bom thrall of Cedric the Saxon has been greatly pitied by 
Dryasdust and others. Gurth with the brass collar round his necl^ 
tending Cedric’s pigs in the glades of the wood, is not what I call an 
exemplar of human felicity: but Gurth, with the sky above him, with 
the free air and tinted boscage and umbrage round him, and in him'at 
least the certainty of supper and social lodging when he came home; 
Gurth to me seems happy, in comparison with many a Lancashire and 
Buckinghamshire man, of these days, not born thrall of anybody! 
Gurth's brass collar did not gall him: Cedric ^setved to be his 
Master. The pigs were Cedric’s, but Gurth too would get his parings 
of them. Gurth had the inexpressible satisfaction of feeling himself 
related indissolubly, though in a mde brass^coilar way, to his fellow-* 
mortals in this Earth. He had superiors, inferiors, equals.—Gurth is 
now ‘ emancipated ’ long since; has what we call ' Liberty/ Liberty, 

1 am told, is a Divine thing. Liberty when it becomes the ‘ Liberty 
to die by starvation ’ is not so divine I 

Liberty ? The true liberty of a man, you would say, consisted in his 
finding out, or being forced to find out the right path, and to walk 
thereon. To learn, or to be taught, what-work he actually was able 
for; and then by permission, persuasion, and even compulsion, to set 
about doing of the samel That is his true blessedness, honour, 
’liberty' and maximum of wellbeing: if liberty be not that, 1 for one 
have small care about liberty. You do not allow a palpable madman 
to leap over precipices; you violate his liberty, you that are wise; and 
keep him, were it in strait-waistcoats, away from the precipices! Every 
stupid, every cowardly and foolish man is but a less palpable madman: 
his true liberty were that a wiser man, that any and every wiser man, 
could, by brass collars, or in whatever milder or sharper way, lay 
hold of him when he was going wrong, and order and compel him to 
go a little righter. O if thou really art my Senior^ Seigneur, my Eldtr, 
ftesbyter, or Priest,—if thou art in very deed my WiseTf may a be¬ 
neficent instinct lead and impel thee to ’conquer' me, to command 
me I If thou do know better than 1 what is good and right, I conjure 
thee in the name of God, force me to do it; were it by never such 
brass collars, whips and bandcufis, leave me not to walk over preci¬ 
pices 1 That 1 have been called, by all the Newspapers, a ' free man ’ 
will avail me little, if my pilgrimage have ended in death and wreck. 
O that the Newspapers nad ^ied me slave, coward, fool, or what it 
plessed their sweet voices to name me, and I had attained not deadi, 
Dttt Sf e 1-— Liberty requires new deflnitkms. 

A consdoas abhorrence and intolerance of FoUy, of Baseness, 
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Stupidity, Poltroonery and all that brood bl things, dwells deep in 
some men: still deeper in others an tmconscious abhorrence and 
intolerance, clothed moreover by the beneficent Supreme Powers in 
what stout appetites, energies, egoisms so-called, are suitable to it 
these latter are your Conquerors, Romans, Normans, Russians, Indo- 
English ; Founders of what we call Aristocracies. Which indeed have 
thpy not the most 'divine right’ to found;—^being themselves very 
truly"Apiorot, Bravest, Best; and conquering generally a confused 
rabble of Worst, or at lowest, clearly enough, of Worse ? 1 think 
their divine right, tried, with affirmatory verdict, in the greatest Law- 
Court known to me, was good I A class of men who are dreadfully, 
exclaimed against by Dryasdust; of whom nevertheless beneficent * 
Nature has oitentimes had need ; andmiay, alas, again have need. 

When, across the hundredfold poor scepticisms, trivialisms, and con¬ 
stitutional cobwebberies of Dryasdust, you catch any glimpse of a 
Willfam the Conqueror, a Tancred of Hauteville or such like,—do you 
not discern veritably some rude outline of a true Godmade King; 
whom not riie Champion of England cased in tin, but all Nature and 
the Universe were calling to the throne ? It is absolutely necessary 
that he get thither. Nature does not mean her poor Saxon children to 
perish, pf obesity, stupor or other malady, as yet: a stern Ruler and 
Line of Rulers therefore is called in,— a. stern but most beneficent 
Perpetual House-Surgeon is called in, by Nature, and even the appro¬ 
priate fees are provided for him 1 Dryasdust talks lamentably about 
Hereward and the Fen Counties; fate of Earl Waltheof; Yorkshire 
and the North reduced to ashes ; all which is undoubtedly lamentable. 
But even Dryasdust apprises me of one fact:' A child, in this William’s 
reign, might have carried a purse of gold from end to end of England.’ 
My erudite friend, it is a fact which outweighs a thousand I Sweep 
away they constitutional, sentimental and other cobwebberies; locA 
eye to eye, if thou still have any eye, in the face of this big burly 
William Bastard: thou wilt see a fellow of most flashing discernment, 
of most strong lion-heart;—in whom, as it were, within a frame of oak 
and iron, the gods have planted the soul of ' a man of genius t ’ Dost 
thou call that nothing ? I call it an immense thing I—Rage enough 
was in this Willelmus Conquestor, rage enough for his occasions 
and yet the essential element of him, as of all sudi men, is not scordi- 
ing fire^ but shining illuminative light. Fire and light are strangely 
interchangeable; nay, at bottom, 1 have found them different forms of 
the same most godlike ’ elementary substance' in our world: a thing 
worth stating in these days. The essential element of this Conquestor 
is, first of all, the most sun-eyed perception of what « really what on 
tlds God’s-Earth;—whidi, thou wilt find, does mean at bottom 'Justice,’ 
and 'Virtues’ not a few: Conformity to what the Maker has seen 
good to make; that, 1 suppose, will mean Justice and a Virtue or 
two?—' 

Dost thou think Willelmus Conquestor would have tolerated ten 
years’ jargon, one houi^s jaraon, on the propriety of killing Cotton^ 
manufactures by partridge Corn-Laws? I fancy, this was not the 
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man to knock out of his night’s-rest with nothing but a noisy bedlamism 
in your mouth I "Assist us still better to bush the partridges; strangle 

Plugson who spins the shirts ?'*— ** Par la Splmdeur de Dieu ! *’- 

Dost thou think Willelmus Conquestor, in this new time, with Steam- 
engine Captains of Industry on one liand of him, and Joe-Manton 
Captains of Idleness on the other, would have doubted which was 
really the Best ; which did deserve strangling, and which not ? 

X have a certain indestructible regard for Willelmus Conquestor. A 
resident House-Surgeon, provided by Nature for her beloved English 
People, and even furnished with the requisite ' fees,’ as 1 said; for he 
by no means felt himself doing Nature's work, this Willelmus, but his 
own work exclusively I And his own work withal it was; informed 
*par la Splendeur de Dieu.' —1 say, it is necessary to get the work out 
of such a man, however harsh that be I When a world, not yet doome'd 
for death, is rushing down to ever-deeper Baseness and Confusion, it 
is a dire necessity of Nature’s to bring in hftr Aristocracies, her Best, 
even by forcible methods. When their descendants or representatives 
cease entirely to be the Best, Nature’s poor world will very soon rush 
down again to Baseness; and it becomes a dire necessity of Nature's 
to cast them out. Hence French Revolutions, Five-point Charters, 
Democracies, and a mournful list of Etceteras^ in these our afflicted times. 

To what extent Democracy has now reached, how it advancesirresis- 
tible with ominous, ever-increasing speed, he that will open his eyes 
on any province of human affairs may discern. Democracy b every¬ 
where the inexorable demand of these ages, swiftly fulfilling itself. 
From the thunder of Napoleon battles, to the jabbering of Open-vestry 
in St. Mary Axe, all things announce Democracy. A distingubhed 
man, whom some of my readers will hear again with pleasure, thus 
writes to me what in. these days he notes from the Wahngasse of 
Weissnichtwo, where our London fashions seem to be in full vogue. 
Let us hear the Herr Teufebdrbekh again, were it but the smaUest 
word I 

' Democracy, which means despair of finding any Heroes to govern 
you, and contented putting up with the want of them,—alas, thou too, 
mein Ideber^ seest well how dose it is of kin to Atheism^ and other 
sad Ism: he who discovers no God whatever, how shall he discover 
Heroes, the visible Temples of God ?—Strange enough meanwhile it 
is, to observe with what thoughtlessness, here in our rigidly Con¬ 
servative Country, men rush into Democracy with full cry. Beyond 
doubt, his Excellenz the Titular-Hen Ritter Kauderwklsch von Pferde- 
fuss-Quacksalber, he our distinguished Conservative Premier himself, 
and all but the thicker-headed of hb Party, discern Democracy to be 
inevitable as death, and are even desperate of delaying it much I 

* You cannot walk the streets without beholding Democracy announce 
itself: the very Tailor has become, if not properly Sansculottic, which 
to him would be ruinous, yet a Tailor unconsciously symbolising, and 
prophesying with his scissors, the reign of Equality. What now is 
our fashionable coat? A thing of superfinest texture, of deeply 
meditated cut; with Malines-lace cuffs; quilted with gold; so tliat 
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a man can canyr without difficulty, an estate ol land on his back? 
KeiH4SW£gSt By no manner of means 1 The Sumptuary Laws have 
fallen into such a state of desuetude as was never before seen. Our 
fashionable coat is an amphibium between barn-sack and drayman’s 
doublet. The cloth of it is studiously coarse; the colour a speckled 
soot-black or rust-brown grey;—^the nearest approach to a Peasant’s. 
And for shape,—thou shouldst see it I The last consummation of the 
year now passing over us is defineable as Three Bags: a big bag for 
the body, two small bags for the arms, and by way of a collar a hem I 
The first ^tique Cheruscan who, of felt-cloth or bears-hide, with 
bone or metal needle, set about making himself a coat, before Tailors 
had yet awakened out of Nothing,—did not he make it even so ? A 
Ic^se wide poke for body, with two heles to let out the arms; this was 
his original coat; to which holes it was soon visible that two small 
loose pokes, or sleeves, easily appended, would be an improvement. 

' Thus has the Tailor-art, so to speak, overset itself, like most other 
things; changed its centre-of-gravity; whirled suddenly over from 
zenith to nadir. Your Stulz, with huge somerset, vaults from his high 
shopboard down to the depths of primal savageiy,—cariying much 
along with him! For I will invite thee to reflect that the Tailor, as 
topmost ultimate froth of Human Society, is indeed swift-passing, 
evanesCent, slippery to decipher; yet significant of much, nay of aU. 
Topmost evanescent froth, he is churned up from the very lees, and 
from all intermediate regions of the liquor. The general outcome he, 
visible to the eye, of what men aimed to do, and were obliged and 
enabled to do, in this one public department of symbolising themselvej 
to each other by covering of their skins. A smack of all Human Life 
lies in the Tailor: its wild struggles towards beauty, dignity, freedom, 
victory; and how, hemmed in by Sedan and Huddersfield, by Nescience, 
Dulness, Prurience, and other sad necessities and laws of Nature, it 
has attained just to this : Grey Savagery of Three Sacks with a hem 1 

‘When the very Tailor verges towards Sansculottism, is it not 
ominous? The last Divinity of poor mankind dethroning himself; 
sinking his taper too, flame downmost, like the Genius oi Sleep or of 
Death; admonitory that Tailor-time shall be no morel—For, little 
as one could advise Sumptuary Laws at the present epoch, yet nothing 
is clearer than that where ranks do actually exist, strict division of 
costumes will also be enforced; that if we ever have a new Hierarchy 
and Aristocracy, acknowledged veritably as such, for which 1 daily pray 
Heaven, the Tailor will reawaken; and be, by volunteering and appoint¬ 
ment, consciously and unconsciously, a safeguard of that same.’— 
Certain farther observations, from the same invaluable pen, on our 
never-ending changes of mode, our ' perpetual nomadic and even ape¬ 
like appetite for change and mere change ’ in all the equipments of our 
existence, and the 'fatal revolutionary character’ thereby manifested, 
we suppress for the preseqt. It may be admitted that Democracy, in 
all meanings of the word, is in full career; irresistible by any Ritter 
ICauderw&lsch or other Son of Adam, as times ‘LibeiHy’ is* 
thing men are determined to have. 


84 
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Buttraly, as 1 had to remark in the meanwhile, 'the liberty of not 
being opprei»ed by yonr fellow man' ia an indispensable, yet one of 
the most insignificant fractional parts of Human Liberty. No man 
oppresses thee, can bid thee fetch or cany, come or go, widiout reason 
shown. True; from all men thou art emancipated: but from thyself 
and fr<mi the Devil—? No man, wiser, unwiser, can make thee come 
or go; but thy own futilities, bewilderments, thy false appetites for 
Money, Windsor Georges and such like ? No man oppresses thee, O 
free and independent Franchiser; but does not this stupid Porter-pot 
oppress thee? No Son of Adam can bid thee come or go; but this 
absurd Pot of Heavy-wet, this can and does! Thou art the thrall not 
of Cedric the Saxon, but of thine own brutal appetites, and this 
scoured dish of liquor. And thou pratest of thy 'liberty?' Thou 
entire blockhead! 

Heavy-wet and gin: alas, these are not the only kinds of thraldom. 
Thou who walkest in a vain show, looking out with ornamental 
dilettante sniff and serene supremacy at all Life and all Death; and 
Ablest jauntily; perking up thy poor talk into crotchets, thy poor 
conduct mto fatuous somnambulisms;—and ar/ as an ' endianted ape' 
under God’s sky, where thou mightest have been a man, had proper 
Schoolmasters and Conquerors, and Constables with cat-o’-nioe tails, 
been vouchsafed thee; dost thou call that ' liberty ? ’ Or your 
unreposing Mammon-worshipper, again driven, as if by Galvanisms, 
by Devils and Fixed-Ideas, who rises early and sits late, chasing the 
impossible; straining every faculty to ' fill himself with the east wind,’ 
—how merciful were it, could you, by mild persuasion or by the 
severest tyranny so-called, check him in his mad path, turn him into a 
wiser one I All painful tyranny, in that case again, were but mild 
' surgery;' the pain of it cheap, as health and life, instead of galvanism 
and fixed-idea, are cheap at any price. 

Sure enough, of all paths a man could strike into, there at any 
given moment, a best part for every man; a thing which, here and now, 
it were of all things wisest for him to do;—whidi could he be but led 
or driven to do, he were then doing ' like a man,’ as we phrase it 1 aU 
men and gods agreeing with him, the whole Universe virtually 
exclaimi^ Well-done to him 1 His success, in such case, were com¬ 
plete ; his felicity a maximum. This path, to find this path and walk 
In it, is the one thing needful for him, l^atsoever forwards him in 
that, let it eomt to him even in the shape of blows and spurnings, ia 
libe^: whatsoever hinders him, were it wardmotes, o|Mn*vestries, 
pcdlbi^hs, tremendous cheers, rivers of lieavy-uret, is slaveiy. 

The notion that a man’s liberty consists in giving his vote at election- 
busting, and saying, Behold now 1 too have my twenty-thousandth 
part of a Talker in our National Palaver; wiU not all the gods be good 
to me ? ”—18 one of the pleasantest I Nature nevertheless is kind at 
preseiti; and puts it into the heads of many^ almost of all. The liberty 
especially wmch has to purchase itself by social isolation, and each 
nan standing separate from the other, having ' no business with him' 
'Init a cagh account: this is such a libvty as the Earth seldom saw 
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as Uie Eafth will not long put up with, recommend it how you mmy. 
This libe^ turns out, before it have long continued in action, with ^1 
men flinging up their caps round it, to be, for the Working Millions a 
liberty to die by want of food; for the Idle Thousands and Units, 
alas, a still more fatal liberty to live in want of work; to have &o 
earnest duty to do in this God's World any more. What becomes of a 
man in such predicament ? Earth’s Laws are silent; and Heaven's 
'Speak in a voice which is not heard. No work, and the ineradicable 
need of work, give rise to new very wondrous life>philosophies, hew 
very wondrous life>practices 1 Dilettantism, Pococurantism, Beau- 
Brummelism, with perhaps an occasional, half-mad, protesting burst of 
Byronism, establish themselves: at the end of a certain period,—^if you 
gp back .to * the Dead Sea,’ there isy say our Moslem friends, a very 
strange ‘ Sabbath day' transacting itself there I—Brethren, we know 
but imperfectly yet, after ages of Constitutional Government, what 
liberty is and Slavery is. 

Democracy, the chase of Liberty in that direction, shall go its full 
course; unrestrainable by him of Pferdefuss-Quacksalber, or any of his 
household. The Toiling Millions of Mankind, in most vital nm and 
passionate instinctive desire of Guidance, shall cast away False- 
Guidance; and hope, for an hour, that No-Guidance will suffice them: 
but it {an be for an hour only. The smallest item of human Slavery 
is the oppression of man by his Mock-Superiors; the palpablest, but 
I say at bottom the smallest. Let him shake off such oppression, 
trample it indignantly under his feet; 1 blame him not, X pity and 
commend him. But oppression by your Mock-Superiors well shaken 
off, the grand problem yet remains to solve: Hiat of finding government 
by your Real-Superiors 1 Alas, how shall we ever learn the solution o£ 
that, benighted, bewildered, sniffing, sneering, godforgetting unfortu¬ 
nates as we are ? It is a work for centuries; to be taught us by 
tribulations, confusions, insurrections, obstructions; who knows if not 
conflagration and despair 1 It is a lesson inclusive of all other 
lessons; the hardest of all lessons to learn. 

One thing 1 do know: Those Apes chattering on the branches by' 
the Dead Sea never got it learned; but chatter there to this day. To 
them no Moses need come a second time; a thousand Moseses would 
be but so many painted Phantasms, interesting Fellow-Apes of new 
strange aspect,—^whom they would ' invite to dinner,' be glad to meet 
with in lion-soirdes. To them the voice of Prophecy, of heavenly 
monition, is quite ended. They chatter there, all Heaven shut to 
them, to the end of the world. The unfortunates 1 O, what is dyii^ 
of hunger, with honest tools in your hand, with a manful purpwe in 

? 9 ur heart, and much real labour lying round you done, in compvison ? 

ou honestly quit your tools; quit a most muddy confused coU of sore 
work, short rations, of sorrows, dispiritments and contradiction^ having 
now honestly done with it all;—and await, not entirely in a distracted 
manner, what the Supreme Powers, and the Silences and die Eternities 
may have to say to you. 

A second thing I know : This lesson will have to be learned,— • 
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tinder penalties 1 England will either learn it, or England also will 
cease to exist among Nations. England will either learn to reverence 
its Heroes, and discriminate them from its Sham-Heroea and Valets 
and gasli^hted Histrios ,* and to prize them as the audible God’s-voice, 
amid idl inane jargons and tempora^ market-cries, and sa;^ to them 
with heart-loyalty, Be ye King and raest, and Gospel and Guidance 
for us: or else England will continue to worship new and ever-new 
forms of Quackhood,—and so, with what resiliences and reboundings 
matters Jittle, go down to the Father of Quacks! Can 1 dread such 
things of England ? Wretched, thick-eyed, gross-hearted mortals, why 
will ye worship lies, and * Stuffed Clothes-suits, created by the ninth- 
parts of men?* It is not your purses that suffer; your farm-rents, 
your commerces, your mill-revenues, loud as ye lament over these; 
no, it is not these alone, but a far deeper than these: it is your SouVs 
that lie dead, crushed down under despicable Nightmares, Atheisms, 
Brain-fumes; and are not Souls at all, but mere succedanea for»ra/f 
to keep your bodies and their appetites from putrefying I Your cotton¬ 
spinning and thrice-miraculous mechanism, what is this too, by itself, 
but a larger kind of Animalism ? Spiders can spin, Beavers can build 
and show contrivance; the Ant lays up accumulation of capital, and 
has, for aught 1 know, a Bank of Antland. If there is no soul in man 
higher than all that, did it reach to sailing on the cloud-rabk and 
spinning sea-sand; then I say, man is but an animal, a more cunning 
kind of brute: he has no soul, but only a succedaneum for salt 
Whereupon, seeing himself to be truly of the beasts that perish, he 
ought to admit it, 1 think;—and also straightway universally kill him¬ 
self ; and so, in a manlike manner, at least, end^ and wave these brute- 
worlds his dignified farewell I— 


CHAPTER XIV. 

SIR JABESH WINDBAG. 

Oliver Cromwell, whose body they hung on their Tyburn Gallows 
because he ha^ found the Christian Religion inexecutable in this 
country, remains to me by far the remarkablest Governor we have had 
here for the last five centuries or so. For the last five centuries, there 
has l^n no Governor among us with anything like similar talent; and 
for the last two centuries, no Governor, we may say, with the possibility 
of similar talent,—^with an idea in the heart of him capable of inspiring 
similar talent, capable of coexisting therewith. When you consider 
that Oliver believed in a God, the difference between Oliver’s position 
and that of any subsequent Governor of this Country becomes, the more 
you reflect on it, the more immeasurable. 

<^ver, no volunteei m Public Ufe, but plainly a ballotted aoldiei 
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like a man who carried his own life itself in his hand; like a man 
whose Great Commander^s eye was ^ways on him. Not without 
ruults. Oliver, well>advanced in years, finds now, by Destiny and 
his own Deservings, or as he himself better phrased it, by wondrous 
successive ' Births of Providence,* the Government of England pat into 
his hands. In senate-house and battle-field, in counsel and in action, 
in private and in public, this man has proved himself a man: England 
and the voice of God, through waste awful whirlwinds and environ¬ 
ments, speaking to his great heart, summon him to assert formally, in 
the way of solemn Public Fact and as a new piece of English Law, 
what informally and by Nature's eternal Law needed no asserting. 
That he, Oliver, was the Ablest-Man of England, the King of England; 
that he, Oliver, would undertake governing England. His way of 
ijlaking this same ' assertion,’ the one way he had of making it, has 
given rise to immense criticism : but the assertion itself in what way 
soever ' made,' is it not somewhat of a solemn one, somewhat of a 
tremendous one I 

And now do but contrast this Oliver with my right honourable friend 
Sir Jabesh Windbag, Mr. Facing-both-Ways, Viscount Mealymouth, 
Earl of Windlestraw, or what other Cagliostro, Cagliostrino, Caglio- 
straccio, the course of Fortune and Parliamentary Majorities has con¬ 
stitutionally guided to that dignity, any time during these last sorrowful 
hundred-and-fifty years I Windbag, weak in the faith of a God, which 
he believes only at Church on Sundays, if even then; strong only in 
the faith that Paragraphs and Plausibilities bring wotes; that Force of 
Public Opinion, as he calls it, is the primal Necessity of Things, and 
highest Grod we have:—^Windbag, if we will consider him, has a problem 
set before him which may be ranged in the impossible class. He is a 
Columbus minded to sail to the indistinct country of Nowhere, to the 
indistinct country of Whitherward, by the friendship of those same 
waste-tumbling Water-Alps and howling waltz of All the Winds; not 
by conquest of them and in spite of them, but by friendship of them, 
when once they have made up their mind! He is the most original 
Columbus I ever saw. Nay, his problem is not an impossible one: he 
will infallibly arrive at that same country of Nowhere ; his indistinct 
V^itherward will be a ThOher-waid I In the Ocean Abysms and 
Locker of Davy Jones, there certainly enough do he and his ship’s 
company, and all their cargo and navigatings, at last find lodgement. 

Oliver knew that his America lay There, Westward Ho;—and it 
was not entirely by friendship of the Water-Alps, and yeasty insane 
Froth-Oceans, that he meant to get thither 1 He sailed accordingly; 
had compass-card, and Rules of Navigation,—older and greater than 
these Froth-Oceans, old as the Eternal God! Or again, do but think 
of this. Windbag in these his probable five years of office has to prosper 
and get Paragraphs: the Paragraphs of these five years must be his 
salvation, or he is a lost man; redemption nowhere in the Worlds or 
in the Times discoverable for him. Oliver too would like his Para¬ 
graphs \ successes, popularities in these five yean are not undesirable 
to him: but mark, 1 say, this enormous circumstance: these five 
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appear before the Most High Judge: the utmost flow of Paragraphs, 
the utmost ebb of them, is now, in strictest arithmetic, verily no matter 
at all L its exact value smry an account altogether erased! Enormous; 
—^whira a man, in these days, hardly iandes with an effort I Oliver’s 
Paragraphs are all done, his battles, division-lists, successes all summed: 
and now in that awful unerring Court of Review, the real question first 
rises, Whether he has succeeded at allwhether he has not been de¬ 
feated miserably forevermore? Let him come with world-wide lo- 
PaanSt these avail him not Let him come covered over with the 
world's execrations, gashed with ignominious death-wounds, the gallows- 
rope about his neck: what avails that ? The word is, Come thou brave 
and faithful; the word is, Depart thou quack and accursed t 

O Windbag, my right honourable friend, in very truth I pity thee. ' 1 
aay, these Paragraphs, and low or loud votings of thy poor fellow- 
blockheads of mankind, will never guide thee in any enterprise at all. 
Govern a country on such guidance ? Thou canst not make a pair of 
shoes, sell a pennyworth of tape on such. No, thy shoes are vamped 
up falsely to meet the market; behold, the leather only seemed to be 
tanned; thy shoes melt under me to rubbishy pulp, and are not veritable 
mud-def 3 ring shoes, but plausible vendible similitudes of shoes,—^thou 
unfortunate, and 11 O my right honourable friend,* when thd Para¬ 
graphs flow^ in, who was like Sir Jabesh ? On the swelling tide he 
mounted; higher, higher, triumphant, heaven-high. But the Paragraphs 
again ebbed out, as unwise Paragraphs need must: Sir Jabesh lies 
stranded, sunk and forever sinking in ignominious ooze; the Mud- 
n5nnphs, and ever-deepening bottomless Oblivion, his portion to eternal 
time. * Posterity ? * Thou appealest to Posterity, tnou ? My right 
honourable friend, what will Posterity do for thee 1 The voting of 
Posterity, were it continued through centuries in thy favour, will be 
quite inaudible, extra-forensic, without any effect whatever. Posterity 
can do simply nothing for a man; nor even seem to do much, if the 
man be not brainsick. Besides, to tell thee truth, the bets are a thousand 
to one, Posterity will not hear of thee, my right honourable friend 1 
Posterity, 1 have found, has generally his own Windbags sufficient^ 
trumpeted in all market-places, and no leisure to attend to ours. 
Posterity, which has made of Norse Odin a similitude, and of Norman 
lA^lliam a brute monster, what will or can it make of Ei^lish Jabesh? 
O Heavens, * Posterity I ’— 

" These poor persecuted Scotch Covenanters,” said I to my inqnlilng 
Frenchman, in sudi stinted French as stood at command, "ta ien 
e^elatent d ”—A la PostiriU” interrupted he, helping me out.—"ylA, 
Monsieur^ tum^ mille fats non / They appeal^ to the Eternal God ; 
not to Posterity at all I Qiiaii diffhent. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MORKISQN AGAIN. 

Nevertheless, O Advanced Liberal, one cannot promise thee tny 
* New Religion,* for some time; to say truth, 1 do not think we have the 
small^t chance of any t Will the candid reader, by way of closing 
this Book Third, listen to a few transient remarks on that subject ? 

Candid readers have not lately met with any man who had less notion 
to interfere with their Thirty-Nine, or other Church-Articles; wherewith, 
very helplessly as is like, they may have struggled to form for them¬ 
selves some not inconceivable hypothesis about this Universe, and their 
own Existence there. Superstition, my friend, is far from me; Fanati- 
ctsm, for 9 Jiy Fanum likely to arise soon on this Earth, is far. A man's 
Church-articles are surely articles of price to him; and in these times one 
hasjto be tolerant of many strange ‘Articles,* and of many still stranger 
‘ No-articles,* which go about placarding themselves in a very distracted 
manner,—^the numerous long placard-poles, and questionable infirm 
paste-pots, interfering with one’s peaceable thoroughfare sometimes t 

Fancy a man, moreover, recommending his fellow men to believe in 
God, that so Chartism might abate, and the Manchester Operatives be 
got to «pin peaceably 1 The idea is more distracted than any placard- 
pole seen hitherto in a public thoroughfare of men 1 My friend, if thou 
ever do come to believe in God, thou wilt find all Chartism, Manchester 
riot. Parliamentary incompetence, Ministers of • Windbag, and the 
wildest Social Dissolutions, and the burning up of this entire Planet, 
a most small matter in comparison. Brother, this Planet, 1 find, is but 
an inconsiderable sandgrain in the continents of Being: this Planet's 
poor temporary interests, thy interests and my interests there, when i 
look fixedly into that eternal Light-Sea and Flame-Sea with its eternal 
interests, dwindle literally into Nothing; my speech of it is—silence 
for the while. 1 will as soon think of making Galaxies and Star-Systems 
to guide little herring-vessels by, as of preaching Religion that the 
Constable may continue possible. O my Advanced-Liberal friend, this 
new second progress, of proceeding ‘to invent God,’ is a very strange 
one! Jacobinism unfolded into Saint-Simonism bodes innumerable 
blessed things; but the thing itself might draw tears from a Stoic 1-—As 
£sr me, some twelve or thirteen New Religions, heavy Packets, most of 
them unfianked, having arrived here from various parts of the world, 
in e space of six calendar months, I have instructed my invaluable 
friend the Stamped Postman to introduce no more of them, if the charge 
exceeds one penny. 

Henry of Essex, duelling in that Thames Island, ' near to Reading 
Abbey,* had a religion. But was it in virtue of his seeing armed Phan¬ 
tasms of St Edmund ‘ on the rim of the horizon,* looking mmato^ on 
him ? Had that, intrinsically, anything to do with his religion at all? 
Heniy of Essex's religion was the Inner Light <Mr Moral Conscience of 
his own soul; such as is vouchsafed still to all souls of men ,—which 
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inner Light shone here ' through such intellectual and other media' as 
there were; producing * Phantasms,’ Kircherean Visual-Spectra, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances 1 It is so with all men. The clearer my Inner 
Light may shine, through the /ess turbid media; the fewer Phantasms 
it may produce,—the gladder surely shall 1 be, and not the sorrier I 
Hast thou reflected, O serious reader, Advanced-Liberal or other, that 
the one end, essence, use of all religion past, present and to come, was 
this only: To keep that same Moral Conscience or Inner Light of our;s 
aliv^ and shining:—which certainly the * Phantasms ’ and the * turbid 
media* were not essential fori All religion was here to remind us, 
better or worse, of what we already know better or worse, of the quite 
infinite difference there is between a Good man and a Bad ; to bid us 
love infinitely the one, abhor and avoid infinitely the other,—strive 
infinitely to he the one, and not to be the other. ' All religion issues in 
due Ftactical Hero-worship.’ He that has a soul unasphyxied, will 
never want a religion; he that has a soul asphyxied, reduced to a 
succedaneum for salt, will never find any religion, though you rose 
from the dead to preach him one. 

But indeed, when men and reformers ask for ' a religion,’ it is analo¬ 
gous to their asking, ‘ What would you have us to do ? ’ and such like. 
They fancy that their religion too shall be a kind of Morrison’s Pill, 
which they have only to swallow once, and all will be well. Resolutely 
once gulp down your Religion, your Morrison’s Pill, you^have it all 
plain sailing now; you can follow your affairs, your no-affairs, go along 
money-hunting, pleasure-hunting, dilcttanteing, dangling, and miming 
and chattering like a Dead-Sea Ape: your Morrison will do your busi¬ 
ness for you. Men's notions are very strange!—Brother, 1 say there is 
not, was not, nor wiU ever be, in the wide circle of Nature, any Pill or 
Religion of that character. Men cannot afford thee such ; for the very 
gods it is impossible. I advise thee to renounce Morrison; once for 
all, quit hope of the Universal Pill. For body, for soul, for individual 
or society, there has not any such article been made. Non exiat. 
In created Nature it is not, was not, will not be. In the void imbroglios 
of Chaos only, and realms of Bedlam, does some shadow of it hover, to 
bewilder and bemock the poor inhabitants there. 

Rituals, Liturgies, Creeds, Hierarchies: all this is not religion; all 
this, were it dead as Odinism, as Fetishism, does not kill religion at all! 
It is Stupidity alone, with never so many rituals, that kills religion. Is 
nc^ this still a World ? Spinning Cotton under Arkwright and Adam 
Smith; founding Cities by the Fountain of Juturna, on the Janiculum 
Mount; tilling Canaan under Prophet Samuel and Psalmist David, 
man is ever man; the missionary of Unseen Powers; and great and 
victorious, while he continues true to his mission; mean, miserable, 
foiled, and at last annihilated and trodden out of sight and memory, 
when he proves untrue. Brother, thou art a Man, 1 think; thou art not 
a m^e building Beaver, or two-legged Cotton-Spider; thou hast verily 
a Soul in thee, asphyxied or otherwise ! Sooty Manchester,—it too is 
built on the infinite Abysses; overspanned by the skyey Firmaments; 
and there is birth in it, and death in it;—and it is every whit as wonder- 
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ful, as fearfu^ unimaginable, as the oldest ^ Salem or Prophetic City 
Go or stand, in wh^ time, in what place we will, are there not Im¬ 
mensities, Eternities over us, around us, in us: 

' Solemn before us, 

Veiled, the dark Portal, 

Goal of all mortal:— 

Stars silent rest o'er us. 

Graves under us silent 1 ’ 

between these two great Silences, the hum of all our spinning 
cylinders, Trades-Unions, Anti-Corn-Law Leagues and Carlton Clubs 
goes on. Stupidity itself ought to pause a little, and consider that. 1 
tell thee, through all thy Ledgers, Supply-and-demand Philosophies, 
and daily most modern melancholy Business and Cant, there does 
shine the presence of a Primeval Unspeakable; and thou wert wise to 
recognise, not with lips only, that same ! 

The Maker’s Laws, whether they are promulgated in Sinai Thunder, 
to tHe ear or imagination, or quite otherwise promulgated, are the Laws 
of God; transcendant, everlasting, imperatively demanding obedience 
from all men. This, without any thunder, or with never so much 
thunder, thou, if there be any soul left in thee, canst know of a truth. 
The Universe, I say, is made by Law, the great Soul of the World is 
just ai\4 not unjust. Look thou, if thou have eyes or soul left, into this 
great shoreless Incomprehensible: in the heart of its tumultuous 
Appearances, Embroilments, and mad Time-vortexes, is there not, 
silent, eternal, an All-just, an All-beautiful; sole Reality and ultimate 
controlling Power of the whole ? This is not a figure of speech ; this 
is a fact. The fact of Gravitation known to all animals, is not surer 
than this inner Fact, which may be known to all men. He who knows 
this, It will sink, silent, awful, unspeakable, into his heart. He will say 
with i^aust: "Who dare name Him?” Most rituals or 'namings’ he 
will fall in with at present, are like to be ' namings ’—which shall be 
nameless! In silence, in the Eternal Temple, let him worship, if there 
be no fit word. Such knowledge, the crown of his whole spiritual 
being, the life of his life, let him keep and sacredly walk by. He has a 
religion. Hourly and daily, for himself and for the whole world, a 
faithful, unspoken, but not ineffectual prayer rises, " Thy will be done.” 
His whole work on Eaith is an emblematic spoken or acted prayer. Be 
the will of God done on Earth,—not the Devil’s will, or any of the 
Devil's servants' wills 1 He has a religion, this man; an everlasting 
Loadstar that beams the brighter in the Heavens, the darker heie on 
Earth grows the night around him. Thou, if thou know not this, what 
are all rituals, liturgies, mythologies, mass-chantings, turning of the 
rotatory calabash ? They are as nothing; in a good many respects they 
are as less. Divorced from this, getting halMivorced from this, they 
are a thing to fill one with a kind of horror; with a sacred inoqpressible 
pity and fear. The most tragical thing a human eye can look on. It 
was said to the Prophet, " Behold, 1 will show thee worse things than 
these: u'omen weeping to Thammuz.” That was the acme of the 
Prophet's vision,—then as now. 
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Kitinfti, Liturgies, Credos, Sinai Thunder : I know more or less the 
history of these; the rise, progress, decline and fall of these. Can 
thunder from all the thirty-two azimuths, repeated daily for centuries of 
years, make God's Laws more godlike to me ? Brother, No. Perhaps 
1 am grown to be a man now; and do not need the thunder and tm 
terror any longer! Perhaps 1 am above being frightened; perhaps it 
is not Fear, but Reverence alone, that shall now lead me!—^Revelations, 
Inspirations ? Yes: and thy own god-created Soul; dost thou not call 
that a ^revelation?’ Who made Thee? Where didst thou come 
from ? The Voice of Eternity, if thou be not a blasphemer and poor 
asphyxied mute, speaks with that tongue of thine 1 Thou art the latest 
Birth of Nature; it is ' the Inspiration of the Almighty ’ that giveth thet 
understanding 1 My brother, my brother 1— 

Under .baleful Atheisms, Mammonisms, Joe-Manton DilettantisniS, 
with their appropriate Cants and Idolisms, and whatsoever scandalous 
rubbish obscures and all but extinguishes the soul of man,—^reljgion 
now is; its Laws, written if not on stone tables, yet on the Azure of 
Infinitude, in the inner heart of God's Creation, certain as Life, certain 
as Death! I say the Laws are there, and thou shalt not disobey them. 
It were better for thee not. Better a hundred deaths than yes. 
Terrible 'penalties’ withal, if thou still need ‘penalties,’ are there for 
disobeying. Dost thou observe, O redtape Politician, that fiery infernal 
Phenomenon, which men name French Revolution, sailing, unlooked- 
for, unbidden; through thy inane Protocol Dominion:—far-seen, with 
splendour not of Heaven? Ten centuries will see it. There were 
Tanneries at Meudon for human skins. And Hell, very truly Hell, had 

S ower over God's upper Earth for a season. The crudest Portent that 
as risen into created Space these ten centuries: let us hail it, with 
awestruck repentant hearts, as the voice once more of a God, though of 
one in wrath. Blessed be the GodVvoice; for U is true, and False¬ 
hoods have to cease before it I But for that same preternatural quasi- 
infemal Portent, one could not know what to make of this wretched 
world, in these days, at all. The deplorablest quack-ridden, and now 
hung^-ridden, downtrodden Despicability and Flebile Lustrum, of 
redtape Protocols, rotatory Calabashes, Poor-Law Bastilles: who is 
there that could think of its being fated to continue ? — 

Penalties enough, my brother! This penalty inclusive of all: Eternal 
Death to thy own hapless Self, if thou heed no other. Eternal Death, I 
say,^with many meanings old and new, of which let this single one 
suffice us hme: The eternal impossibility for thee to be aught but a 
Chimera, and swift-vanishing deceptive Phantasm, in God's Creation; 
—swift-vanishing, never to reappear: why should it reappear? Thou 
hadst one chance, thou wilt never have another. Everlasting ages will 
roll on, and no offier be given thee. The foolishest articulatenipeaking 
soul now extant, may not he say to himself: “A whole Eternity 1 
waited to be bom; and now 1 have a whole Eternity .waiting to see 
what I will do when bom! ” This is not Theolc^, this is Arithmetic. 
And thou but half-discemest this; thou but half-believest it^ Alas, 
on Uie riiores of the Dead Sea on Sabbath, dierq,go<« on a Tragedy!—« 
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But we will leave this of ‘Religion;* of which, to say truth, it is 
diiefly profitable in these unspeakable days to keep silence. Thou 
needest no ' New Religion; ’ nor art thou like to get any. Thou hast 
already more 'religion* than thou makest use of. This day, ^ou 
knowest ten commanded duties, seest in thy mind ten things which 
should be done, for one that thou doest I Do one of them; this of 
itself will show thee ten others which can and shall be done, " But 
my future fate?” Yes, thy future fate, indeed? Thy future fate, 
while thou makest U the chief question, seems to me—extremely 
questionable I I do not think it can be good. Norse Odin, immemorial 
centuries ago, did not he, though a poor Heathen, in the dawn of Time, 
teach us that, for the Dastard there was and could be no good fate; no 
harbour anywhere, save down with Hela, in the pool of Night I 
Dastards, Knaves, are they that lust for Pleasure, that tremble at Pain. 
For this world and for the next. Dastards are a class of creatures 
made to be 'arrested;* they are good for nothing else, can look 
for nothing else. A greater than Odin has been here. A greater 
than Odin has taught us—not a greater Dastardism, t hope 1 My 
brother, thou must pray for a soul; struggle, as with life-and-death 
energy, to get back thy soul I Know that ' religion' is no Morrison's 
Pill from without, but a reawakening of thy own Self from within:— 
and, above all, leave me alone of thy' religions ’ and' new religions * here 
and elsewhere 1 1 am weary of this sick croaking for a Morrison’s-Pill 
religion; for any and for every such. 1 want none such; and discern 
all such to be impossible. The resuscitation of old liturgies fallen dead ; 
much more, the manufacture of new liturgies that will never be alive: 
how hopeless I Stylitisms, eremite fanaticisms and fakeerisms; spas¬ 
modic agonistic posture-makings, and narrow, cramped, morbid, if lor- 
ever noble wrestlings: all this is not a thing desirable to me. It is a 
thing the world h€ts done once,—^when its beard was not grown as now I 

And yet there is, at worst, one Liturgy which does remain forever 
unexceptionable: that of Praying (as the old Monks did withal) by 
Working. And indeed the Prayer which accomplished itself m special 
chapels at stated hours, and went not with a man, rising up from all 
his Work and Action, at all moments sanctifying the same,—^what was 
it ever good for? 'Work is Worshipyes, in a highly considerable 
sense,—^wdiich, in the present state of all ' worship,* who is there that 
can unfold 1 He that understands it well, understands the Prophecy of 
the whole Future; the last Evangel, which has included all others. Its 
cathedr^ the Dome of Immensity,—hast thou seen it ? coped with the 
star-galaxies; paved with the green mosaic of land and ocean; and 
for altar, verily, the Star-throne of the Eternal 1 Its litany and psalmody 
the noble acts, the heroic work and suffering, and true Heart-utterance 
of aU the Valiant of the Sons of Men. Its choir*music the ancient 
Winds and Oceans, and deep-toned, inarticulate, but most speaking 
voices of Destiny and History,—supernal ever as of old. Between two 
great Silences; 


' Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent.' 
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Between which two great Silences, do not, as we said, all human 
Noises, in the naturalest times, most pretertaXnTB[\y march and roll 7-^ 

I will insert this also, in a lower strain, from Sauerteig's MstheHsche 
SpringwUrzel. ‘ Worship ? ’ says he: * Before that inane tumult of 
Hearsay filled men's heads, while the world lay yet silent, and the 
heart true and open, many things were Worship! To the primeval 
man whatsoever good came, descended on him (as, in mere fact, it ever 
does) direct from God; whatsoever duty lay visible for him, this a 
Supreme God had prescribed. To the present hour I ask thee, Who 
else ? For the primeval man, in whom dwelt Thought, this Universe 
was all a Temple; Life everywhere a Worship. 

* What Worship, for example, is there not in mere Washing I Perhaps 
one of the most moral things a man, in common cases, has it in his 
power to do. Strip thyself, go into the bath, or were it into the limpid 
pool and running brook, and there wash and be clean; thou wilt step 
out again a purer and a better man. This consciousness of pesfect 
outer pureness, that to thy skin there now adheres no foreign speck of 
imperfection, how it radiates in on thee, with cunning symbolic in¬ 
fluences, to thy very soul I Thou hast an increase of tendency towards 
all good things whatsoever. The oldest Eastern Sages, with joy and 
holy gratitude, had felt it so,—and that it was the Maker’s gift and 
will. Whose else is it? It remains a religious duty, from bldest 
times, in the East.—Nor could Herr Professor Strauss, when I put the 
question, deny that for us at present it is still such here in the West I 
To that dingy fuliginous Operative, emerging from his soot-mill, what 
is the first duty 1 will prescribe, and offer help towards? That he 
clean the skin of him. Can he pray, by any ascertained method? 
One knows not entirely —^but with soap and a sufficiency of water, he 
can wash. Even the dull English feel something of this; they have 
a saying, " Cleanliness is near of kin to Godliness: ”—^yet never, in 
any country, saw 1 operative men worse washed, and, in a climate 
drenched with the softest cloud-water, such a scarcity of ' baths 1’— 
Alas, Sauerteig, our 'operative men* are at present short even ol 
potatoes: what 'duty* can you prescribe to them! 

. Or let us give a glance at China. Our new friend, the Emperor 
tnere, is Pontiff of three hundred million men; who do all live and 
work, these many centuries now; authentically patronised by Heaven 
80 far; and therefore must have some 'religion' of a kind. This 
Emperor-Pontiff has, in fact, a religious belief of certain Laws of 
Heaven; observes, with a religious rigour, his ' three thousand punc¬ 
tualities,* given out by men of insight, some sixty generations since, as 
a legible transcript of the same,—the Heavens do seem to say, not 
totally an incorrect one. He has not much of a ritual, this Pontiff- 
Emperor ; believes, it is likest, with the old Monks, that ' Labour is 
Wmrship.* His most public Act of Worship, it appears, is the drawing 
solemnly at a certain day, on the green bosom of our Mother Eartl^ 
udien the Heavens, after dead black winter, have again with their 
vernal radiances awakened her, a distinct red Furrow wkh the Hough, 
that all the Plough of China are to begin ploughing and 
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worshipping I It is notable enough. He, in sight of the Seen and 
Unseen Powers, draws his distinct red Furrow there; saying, and 
praying, in mute symbolism, so many most eloquent things 1 

If you ask this Pontiff, “ Who made him ? What is to become ol 
him and us ? ” he maintains a dignified reserve; waves his hand and 
pontiff’eyes over the unfathomable deep of Heaven, the ‘Tsien,’ the 
azure kingdoms of Infinitude; as if asking, “ Is it doubtful that we are 
right well made? Can aught that is wrong become of us ? ”—He and 
his three hundred millions (it is their chief * punctuality') visit yearly 
the Tombs of their Fathers; each man the Tomb of his Father and his 
Mother; alone there, in silence, with what of * worshiji * or of other 
thought there may be, pauses solemnly each man; the divine Skies all 
s^ent over him; the divine Graves, and this divinest Grave, all silent 
under him; the pulsings of his own soul, if he have any soul, alone 
audible. Truly it may be a kind of worship 1 Truly, if a man cannot 
get some glimpse into the Eternities, looking through this portal,— 
through what other need he try it ? 

Our friend the Pontiff-Emperor permits cheerfully, though with con¬ 
tempt, all manner of Buddhists, Bonzes, Talapoins and such like, to 
build brick Temples, on the voluntary principle ; to worship with what 
of chantings, paper-lanterns and tumultuous brayings, pleases them; 
and mhke night hideous, since they find some comfort in so doing. 
Cheerfully, though with contempt. He is a wiser Pontiff than many 
persons think 1 He is as yet the one Chief Potentate or Priest in this 
Earth who has made a distinct systematic attempt at what we call the 
ultimate result of all religion, * Practical Hero-worship:’ he does in¬ 
cessantly, with true anxiety, in such way as he can, search and sift (it 
would appear) his whole enormous population for the Wisest born 
among them; by which Wisest, as by born Kings, these three hundred 
million men are governed. The Heavens, to a certain extent, do appear 
to countenance him. These three hundred millions actually make 
porcelain, souchong tea, with innumerable other things; and fight, 
under Heaven’s flag, against Necessity;—and have fewer Seven-Years 
Wars, Thirty-Years Wars, French-Revolution Wars, and infernal fight¬ 
ings with each other, than certain millions elsewhere havel 

Nay, in our poor distracted Europe itself, in these newest times, have 
there not religious voices risen,—with a religion new and yet the oldest; 
entirely indisputable to all hearts of men ? Some I do know, who did 
not call or think themselves ’ Prophets,’ far enough from that; but who 
were, in very truth, melodious Voices from the eternal Heart of Nature 
once again; souls forever venerable to all that have a soul, A French 
Revolution is one phenomenon; as complement and spiritual exponent 
thereof, a Poet Goethe and German Literature is to me another. The 
old Secular or I^actical World, so to speak, having gone up in fire, is 
not here the prophecy and dawn of a new Spiritual World, parent of 
far nobler, wider, new Practical Worlds ? A Life of Antique devout¬ 
ness, Antique veracity and heroism, has again become possible, is 
again um actual there, for the most modem man. A phenomenoa ns* 
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quiet as it is, romparable for greatness to no other I ' The great event 
for the world is, now as always, the arrival in it of a new Wise Man.' 
Touches there are, be the Heavens ever thanked, of new Sphere- 
melody; audible once more, in the infinite jargoning discords and poor 
scrannel-pipings of the thiim called Literature;—priceless there, as the 
voice of new Heavenly Psalms! Literature, like the old Prayer- 
Collections of the first centuries, were it ‘ well selected from and burnt,' 
contains precious things. For Literature, with all its printing-presses, 
puffing-engines and shoreless deafening triviality, is yet * the Thought 
of Thinking Souls.’ A sacred ' religion,’ if you like the name, does live 
in the heart of that strange froth-ocean, not wholly froth, which we call 
Literature; and will more and more disclose itself therefrom;—not 
now as scorching Fire: the red smoky scorching Fire has purified itself 
into white sunny Light. Is not Light grander than Fire? It is the 
same element in a state ot purity. 

My candid readers, we will march out of this Third Book wkh a 
rhythmic word of Goethe’s on our tongue; a word which, perhaps has 
already sung itself, in dark hours and in bright, through many a heart 
To me, finding it devout yet wholly credible and veritable, fuU of piety 
yet free of cant; to me joyfully finding much in it, and joyfully missing 
so much in it, this little snatch of music, by the greatest German Man, 
sounds like a stanza in the grand Road-Song and MarchtngSong of 
our great Teutonic Kindred, wending, wending, valiant and victorious, 
through the undiscovered Deeps of Time 1 He calls it Maso»-Jj)djgc. 
—not Psalm or Hymn: 

* The Mason's wa>s are 
A type of Existence. 

And his persistence 
Is as the days are 
Of men in this world. 

The Future hides in it 
Good bap and soirow; 

We press still thorow. 

Nought that edndes in it 
Daunting us,—onward. 

And solemn before us. 

Veiled, the dark Portal, 

Goal of'all mortal.— 

Stars silent rest o'er us. 

Graves under us sdent. 

iBut heard are the Voices, 

Voices the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages; 

'* Choose well, your choice » 

Brief and yet endless , 

Here eyes do regard you. 

In Eternity's stillness; 

Here is all fulness, 

Ye biave^ to reward you* 

Work, and despair not.*^ 






CHAPTER I. 

ARISTOCRACIES. 

To predict the Future, to manage'the Present, would not be so 
impossible, had not the Past been so sacrilegiously mishandled; effaced, 
and what is worst, defaced! The Past cannot be seen; the Past, 
looked at through the medium of* Philosophical History ’ in these times, 
cannot cwen be not seen: it is misseen; afQrmed to have existed,—and 
to have been a godless Impossibility. Your Norman Conquerors, true 
royal souls, crowned kings as such, were vulturous irrational tyrants : 
your Becket was a noisy egoist and hypocrite; getting his brains spilt 
on the floor of Canterbury Cathedral, to. secure the main chance,— 
somewhat uncertain howl “Enthusiasm,” and even “honest £nth&> 
siasm,”—yes, of course: 

'The Dog, to gain Ijis pnvate ends. 

Went mad, and bit the Man I 

For in truth, the eye sees in all things 'what it brought with it the 
means of seeing.' A godless century, looking back on centuries that 
were godly, produces portraitures more miraculous than any other. 
All was inane discord in the Past; brute Force bore rule everywhere ; 
Stupidity, savage Unreason, fitter for Bedlam than for a human 
World I Whereby indeed it becomes sufficiently natural that the like 
qualities, in new sleeker habiliments, should continue m our time to 
rule. Millions enchanted in Bastille Workhouses; Irish Widows 
proving their relationship by typhus-fever: what would you have ? It 
was ever so, or worse. Man’s History, was it not always even this: 
The cookery and eating up of imbecile Dupedom by successful Quack* 
hood; the battle, with various weapons, of vulturous Quack and Tyrant 
against vulturous Tyrant and Quack ? No God was in the Past Time; 
nothing but Mechanisms and Chaotic Brute-gods:—^how shall the poor 
' Philosophic Historian,’ to whom his own century is all godless, see 
any God in,other centuries ? 

Men believe in Bibles, and disbelieve in them: but of all Bibles the 
frightfullest to disbelieve in is this ‘ Bible of Universal History.’ This 
is the Eternal Bible and God’s-book, ' which every born man,’ till once 
the soul and eyesight are extinguished in him,' can and must, with his 
own ms, see the God’s-Finger writing I’ To discredit this, is an 
infideUiy like no other. Such infidelity you would punish, if not by 
fire and faggot, which are difficult to manage in our times, yet by the 
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most peremptory order, To hold its peace till it got something wiser to 
say. Why should the blessed Silence be broken into noises, to com- 
mtinicate only the like of this ? If the Past have no GodVKeason in 
it, nothing but Devil's-Unreason, let the Past be eternally forgotten: 
mention U no more;—we whose ancestors were all hanged, why should 
we talk of ropes 1 

It is, in brief, not true that men ever lived by Deliiium, Hypocrisy, 
Injustice, or any form of Unreason, since they came to inhabit this 
Planet. It is not true that they ever did, or ever will, live except by 
the reverse of these. Men will again be taught this. Their acted 
History will then again be a Heroism; their written History, what it 
once w'as, an Epic. Nay, forever it is either such ; or else it virtually 
is—^Nothing. Were it written in a thousand volumes, the Unheroic of 
such volumes hastens incessantly to be forgotten ; the net content of an 
Alexandrian Library of Unheroics is, and will ultimately show itself to 
be, zero. What man is interested to remember it; have not all men, 
at^all times, the liveliest interest to forget it?—'Revelations,' if not 
celestial, then infernal, will teach us that God is ; we shall then, if 
needful, discern without difficulty that He has always been 1 The 
Diyasdust Philosophisms and enlightened Scepticisms of the Eighteenth 
Century, historical and other, will have to survive for a while with the 
Physiologists, as a memorable Night-mare-Dream. All this haggard 
epoch, with its ghastly Doctrines, and death's-head Philosophies 
' teaching by example’ or otherwise, will one day have become, what to 
our Moslem Iricnds their godless ages are, ' the Peiiod of Ignorance,’ 

If the convulsive struggles of the last Half-Century have taught poor 
struggling convulsed Europe any truth, it may perhaps be this as the 
essence of innumerable others : That Euiope requires a real Aristocracy, 
a real Priesthood, or it cannot continue to exist Huge French Revolu¬ 
tions, Napoleonisms, then Bourbonisms with their corollary of Three 
■ Days, finishing in very unfinal Louis-Philippisms: all this ought to be 
didactic 1 All this may have taught us, That False Aristocracies are 
insupportable; that No-Aristocracies, Liberty-and-Equalities are im¬ 
possible; that Tiue Aristociacies are at once indispensable and not 
easily attained. 

Aristocracy and Priesthood, a Governing Class and a Teaching Class: 
these two, sometimes separate, and endeavouring to harmonise them¬ 
selves, sometimes conjoined as one, and the King a Pontiff-King:— 
there did no Society exist without these two vital elements, there will 
none exist. It lies in the very nature of man: you will visit no 
remotest village in the most republican country of the world, where 
virtually or actually you do not find these two powers at ^rk. Man, 
little as he may suppose it, is necessitated to obey superiors. He is a 
social being in virtue of this necessity: nay he could not be gregarious 
otherwise. He obeys those whom he esteems better than himseli, 
wiser, braver; and will forever obey such; and even be ready and 
ddighted to do it. 

Tne Wiser, Braver: these, a Virtual Aristocracy everywhece and 
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everywhen, do in all Societies that reach any articulate shape, develop 
themselves into a ruling class, an Actual Aristocracy, with settled 
modes of operating, what are called laws and even private-laws or 
privileges, and so forth; very notable to look upon in this world.— 
Aristocracy and Priesthood, we say, are sometimes united. For indeed 
the Wiser and the Braver are properly but one class; np wise man 
but needed first of all to be a brave man, or he never ha{^ been wise. 
The noble Priest was always a noble Anstos to begin with, and some- 
thing more to end with. Your Luther, your Knox, your Anselm, 
Becket, Abbot Samson, Samuel Johnson, if they had not been brave 
enough, by what possibility could they ever have been wise ?—If, from 
accident or forethought, this your Actual Aristocracy have got dis¬ 
criminated into Two Classes, there Can be no doubt but the Priest 
Class is the more dignified; supreme over the other, as governing head 
is over active hand. And yet in practice again, it is likeliest the 
reves'se will be found arranged;—a sign that the arrangement is already 
vitiated; that a split is introduced into it, which will widen and widen 
till the whole be rent asunder. 

In England, in Europe generally, we may say that these two 
Virtualities have unfolded themselves into Actualities, in by far the 
noblest and richer manner any region of the world ever saw. A 
spiritifal Guideship, a practical Governorship, fruit of the grand coh- 
scious endeavours, say rather of the immeasui able unconscious instincts 
and necessities of men, have established themselv.es; very strange to 
behold. Everywhere, while so much has been forgotten, you find the 
King's Palace, and the Viccking's Castle, Mansion, Manorhouse; till 
there is not an inch of ground tiom sea to sea but has both its KiUg 
and Viceking, long due senes of Vicekings, its Squire, Earl, Duke or 
whatever the title of him,—to whom you have given the land that he 
may govern you m it. 

More touching still, there is not a hamlet where poor peasants con¬ 
gregate, but by one means and another a Church-Apparatus has beeu 
got together,—roofed edifice, with revenues and belfries ; pulpit, reading- 
desk, with Books and Methods: possibility, in short, and strict pre¬ 
scription, That a man stand there and speak of spiritual things to 
men. It is beautifiil;—even in its great obscuration and decadence, 
it is among the beautifulest, most touching objects one sees on the 
Earth. This Speaking Man has indeed, in these times, wandered 
terribly from the point; has, alas, as it were totally lost sight of the 
point; yet, at bottom, whom have we to compare with him ? Of all 
public functionaries boarded and lodged on the Industry of Modera 
Europe, is there one worthier of the board he has? A man even 
professing,'and never so languidly making still some endeavour, to 
save the souls of men: contrast him with a man professing to do little 
but shoot the partridges of men I 1 wish he could find the point again, 
this Speaking One; and stick to it with tenacity, with deadly energy; 
for there is need of him yet I The Speaking Function, this of Truth 
coming to us with a living voice, nay in a living shape, and as a concrete 
practical exemplar: this, with aU our Writing and Piinting Functions, 
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has a pereuiuai place. Could he but find the point again,—take the 
old spectacles off his nose, and looking up discover, almost in contact 
with him, what the real Satanas, and soul-devouring, world-devouring 
Devils now is 1 Original Sm and such like are bad enough, 1 doubt 
not: but distilled Gin, dark Ignorance, Stupidity, dark Corn-Law, 
Bastille and Company, what are they! Will he discover our new real 
Satan, whom he has to fight; or go on droning through his old nose- 
spectacles about old extinct Satans ; and never see the real one, till he 
feel him at his own throat and ours? That is a question, for the 
%votld 1 Let us not intermeddle with it here. 

Sorrowful, phantasmal as this same Double Aristocracy of Teadiers 
and Governors now looks, it is worth all men’s while to know that the 
purport of it is and remains noble and most real. Dryasdust, lookir^g 
merely at the surface, is greatly in error as to those ancient Kings. 
William Conqueror, William Rufus or Redbeaid, Stephen Curthose 
himself, much more Henry Beaucicre and our brave Flantagent Henry: 
the life of these men was not a vulturous Fighting; it was a valorous 
Governing,—to which occasionally Fighting did, and alas must yet, 
though far seldomer now, superadd itself as an accident, a distressing 
impedimental adjunct. The fighting too was indispensable, for ascer¬ 
taining who had the might over whom, the right over whom. By much 
hkrd fighting, as we once said, ' the unrealities, beaten into dust, flew 
gradually off;' and left the plain reality and fact, “ Thou :rtronger than 
1; thou wnser than 1; thou king, and subject 1,” in a somewhat clearer 
condition. 

Truly we cannot enough admire, in those Abbot-Samson and William- 
Conqueror times, the arrangement they had made of their Governing 
Classes. Highly interesting to observe how the sincere insight, on 
their part, into what did, of primary necessity, behove to be accom¬ 
plished, had led them to the way of accomplishing it, and in the course 
of time to get it accomplished! No imaginary Aristocracy would serve 
their turn; and accordingly they attained a real one. The Bravest 
men. who, it is ever to be repeated and remembered, are also on the 
whole the Wisest, Stiongest, every way Best, had here, with a respect¬ 
able degree of accuracy, been got selected; seated each on his piece 
of territory, which was lent him, then guadually given him, that he 
might govern it. These Vicekings, each on his portion of the common 
soil of England, with a Head King over all, were a ‘Virtuality perfected 
into an Actuality ’ really to an astonishing extent. 

For those were rugged stalwart ages; full of earnestness, of a rude 
God’s-truth:—nay, at any rate, their qutlUng was so unspeakably 
thinner than ours; Fact came swiftly on them, if at any time they bad 
yielded to Phantasm 1 ‘ The Knaves and Dastards had to be ‘ arrested * 
in some measure; or the world, almost within year and day, found that 
it could not live. The Knaves and Dastards accordingly were got 
arrested. Dastards upon the very throne had to be got arrested, and 
taken off the throne,—^by such methods as there were; by the roughest 
method, if there chanced to be no smoother onel Doubtless there 
was much harshness of operation, much severity ; as indeed govern* 
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ment and surgeiy are often somewhat severe. Gurth born dirall of 
Cedric, it is like, got cuffs as often as pork-parings, if he misdemeaned 
himself; but Gurth did belong to Cedric: no human creature then 
went about connected with nobody; left to go his ways into Bastilles 
or worse, under Laissez-faire; reduced to prove his relationship by 
dying of typhus-fever!—Days come when there is no King in Israel, 
but every man is his own king, doing that which is right in his own 
qyes;—and tarbarrels are burnt to * Liberty,’ ‘ Ten-pound Franchise ’ 
and the like, with considerable effect in various ways 1— 

That Fedual Aristocracy, 1 say, was no imaginary one. To a respect¬ 
able degree, its Jarls, what we now call Earls, were Strong-Ones in 
fact as well as etymology; its Dukes Leaders; its Lords Ijiw-wards. 
They did all the Soldiering and Policy of the country, all the Judging, 
Daw-making, even the Church-Extension; whatsoever in the way of 
Governing, of Guiding and Protecting could be done. It was a Land 
Aristocracy; it managed the Governing of this English People, and had 
the reaping of the Soil of England in return. It is, in many senses, 
the Law of Nature, this same Law, of Feudalism ;—no right Aristocracy 
but a Land one I The curious are invited to meditate upon it in these 
days. Soldiering, Police and Judging, Church-Extension, nay real 
Government and Guidance, all this was actually done by the Holders 
of the Land in return for their Land. How much of it is now done by 
them; done by anybody? Good Heavens, "Laissez-faire, Do ye 
nothing, eat your wages and sleep,” is everywhere the passionate half¬ 
wise ciy of this time; and they will not so much as do nothing, but 
must do mere Corn-Laws I We raise Fifty-two millions, from the 
general mass of us, to get our Governing done,—or, alas, to get our¬ 
selves persuaded that it is done: and the ‘ peculiar burden of the Land' 
is to pay, not alPthis, but to pay, as I learn, one twenty-fourth part of 
all this. Our first Chartist Parliament, or Oliver Redivwus, you would 
say, will know where to lay the new taxes of England!—Or, alas, 
taxes ? If we made the Holders of the Land pay eveiy shilling still of 
the expense of Governing the Land, what were all that ? The Land, 
by mere hired Governors, cannot be got governed. You cannot hire 
men to govern the Land: it is by a mission not contracted for in the 
Stock-Exchange, but felt in their own hearts as coming out of Heaven, 
that men can govern a Land. The mission of a Land Aristocracy is a 
sacred one, in both the senses of that old word. The footing it stands 
on, at present, might give rise to thoughts other than of Corn-Laws I 
But truly a ‘Splendour of God,’ as in William Conqueror’s rough 
oath, did dwell in those old rude veracious ages; did inform, more 
and more, with a heavenly nobleness, all departments of their work 
and life. Phantasms could not yet walk abroad in mere Cloth 
Tailorage; they were at least Phantasms * on the rim of the horizon,* 
pencilled there by an eternal Light-beam from within. A most ‘ practical 
Hero-worship went on, unconsciously or half-consciously, everywhorn, 
A Monk Samson, with a maximum of two shillings in his pocket, couht, 
without ballot-box, be made a Viceking of, being seen to be worthy. 
The difference between a good man and a bad man was as yd; feN t# 
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be, nHhat it forever is, an immeasurable one. Who durst have elected 
a Pandarus Dog-draught, in those days, to any office, Carlton Club, 
Senatorship, or place whatsoever ? It was felt that the arch Satanas 
and no other had a clear right of property in Pandarus; that it were 
better for you to have no hand in Pandarus, to keep out of Pandarus 
his neighbourhood I Which is, to this hour, the mere fact; though for 
the present, alas, the forgotten fact. 1 think they were comparatively 
blessed times those, in their way 1 ' Violence,’ ‘ war,’' disorder: ’ welt 
what is war, and death itself, to such a perpetual life-in-death, and 
* peace and peace where there is no peace 1 ’ Unless some Hero-worship, 
in its new appropriate form, can return, this world does not promise 
to be very habitable long. 

Old Anselm, exiled Archbishop of Canterbury, one ot the purest- 
minded ' men of genius,’ was travelling to make his appeal to Ronih 
against King Rufus,—a man of rough ways, in whom the ’ inner Light- 
beam’ shone very fitfully. It is beautiful to read, in Monk P^adpier, 
how the Continental populations welcomed and venerated this Anselm, 
as no French population now venerate Jean-Jacques or giant-killing 
Voltaire ; as not even an American population now venerates a 
SchnQspel the distinguished Novelist! They had, by phantasy and 
true insight, the intensest conviction that a God’s Blessing dwelt in 
this Anselm,—as is my conviction too. They crowded rounds with 
bent knees and enkindled hearts, to receive his blessing,^o hear his 
voice, to see the light of his face. My blessings on them and on him I 
—But the notablest was a certain necessitous or covetous Duke of 
Burgundy, in straitened circumstances we shall hope,—who reflected 
that in all likelihood this English Archbishop, going towards Rome to 
appeal, must have taken store of cash with him to bribe the Cardinals. 
Wherefore he of Burgundy, for his part, decided to lie in wait and rob 
him. ' In an open space of wood,’ some ‘ wood ’ then green and grow> 
ing, eight centuries ago in Burgundian Land,—this fierce Duke, with 
fierce steel followers, shaggy, savage, as the Russian Bear, dashes out 
on the weak old Anselm; who is riding along there, on his small quiet¬ 
going pony; escorted only by Eadmer and another poor Monk on 
ponies; and, except small modicum of roadmoney, not a gold coin in 
his possession. The steelclad Russian Bear emerges, glaring: the old 
white-bearded man starts not,—paces on unmoved, looking into him 
with those clear old earnest eyes, with that venerable sorrowful time¬ 
worn face; of whom no man or thing need be afraid, and who also is 
afraid of no created man or thing. The fire-eyes of his Burgundian 
Grace meet these clear eye-glances, convey them swift to his heart: 
he bethinks him that probably this feeble, fearless, hoary Figure has in 
it something of the Most High God; that probably he shall be damned 
if he meddle with it,—that on the whole, he had better not. He 
plunges, the rough savage, from his war-horse, down to his knees; 
embraces the feet of old Anselm: he too begs his blessing; orders men 
to escort him, guard him from bHsing robbed, and under dread penalties 
see him safe on his way. Per oe Dei^ as his Majesty was wont to 
i^acatate! 
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Neither is this quarrel of Rufus and Anselm, of Henrv and Dccket 
uninstructive to us. It was, at bottom, a great quarrel. For, admitting 
that Anselm was full of divine blessing, he by no means included in 
him all forms of divine blessing:—there were far other forms withal, 
which he little dreamed of; and William Redbeard was unconsciously 
the representative and spokesman of these. In truth, could your 
divine Anslem, your divine Pope Gregory have had their way, the 
results had been very notable. Our Western World had all become a 
European Thibet, with one Grand Lama sitting at Rome; our one 
honourable business that of singing mass, all day and all night Which 
would not in the least have suited us! The Supreme Powers willed it 
not so. 

It was as if King Redbeard unconsciously, addressing Anslem, 
fiecket and the others, had said: " Right Reverend, your Theory of the 
Universe is indisputable by man or devil. To the core of our heart we 
fee\ that this divine thing, which you call Mother Church, does fill the 
whole world hitherto known, and is and shall be all our salvation and 
all our desire. And yet—and yet—Behold, though it is an unspoken 
secret, the world is widgr than any of us think, Right Reverend I Be¬ 
hold, there are yet other immeasurable Sacrednesses in this that you 
call Heathenism, Seculaiity! On the whole I, in an obscure but most 
rooted manner, feel that 1 cannot comply with you. Western Tliibet 
and perpetual mass-chanting,—No. 1 am, so to speak, in the family- 
way; with child, of J know not what,—certainly of something far 
different from thisl I have —Per os Dei^ 1 have• Manchester Cotton- 
trades, Bromwicham Iron-trades, American Commonwealths, Indian 
Empires, Steam Mechanisms and Shakspeare Dramas, in my belly; 
and cannot do it, Right Reverend 1 ”—So accordingly it was decided: 
and Saxon Becket spilt his life in Canterbury Cathedral, as Scottish 
Wallace did on Tower-Hill, and as generally a noble man and martyr 
has to do,—not for nothing; no, but ior a divine something, other than 
he had altogether calculated. We will now quit this of the hard, 
oi^anic, but limited Feudal Ages; and glance timidly into the immense 
Industrial Ages, as yet all inorganic, and in a quite pulpy condition, 
requinng despei atcly to harden themselves into some organism 1 

Our Epic having now become Tools and the Man^ it is more than 
usually impossible to prophesy the Future, The boundless Future does 
lie there, predestined, nay already extant though unseen; hiding, in its 
Continents of Darkness, 'good hap and sorrow:* but the supremest 
intelligence of man cannot prefigure much of itthe united intelligence 
amd effort of All Men in all coming generations, this alone will gradually 
prefigure it, and figure and form it into a seen fact 1 Straining our eyes 
hiUierto, the utmost effort of intelligence sheds but some most glim¬ 
mering dawn, a little way into its dark enormous Deepis: only huge 
.outlines loom uncertain on the sight; and the ray of prophecy, at a 
short distance, expires. But may we not say, here as always, Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof 1 To shape the whole Future is not our 
problem; but only to shape faithfully a small part of it, according to 
rules already known. It is perhaps possible for each of us, who wfil 
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with due earnestness inquire, to ascertain clearly what he, for his own 
part, ought to do: this let him, with true heart, do, and continue doing. 
The general issue will, as it has always done, rest well with a Higher 
Intelligence than ours. 

One grand ‘ outline,' or even two, many earnest readers may perhaps, 
at this stage of the business, be able to prefigure for themselves,—and 
draw some guidance from. One prediction, or even two, are already 
possible. For the Life-tree Igdrasil, in all its new developments, is thq 
aelfoame world-old Life-tree: having found an element or elements 
tliere, running from the very roots of it in Hela's Realms, in the Well 
of Mimer and of the Three Nomas or Times, up to this present hour ot 
it in our own hearts, we conclude that such will have to continue. A 
man has, in his own soul, an Eternal; can read something of the 
Eternal there, if he will look I He already knows what will continue^ 
what cannot by any means or appliance whatsoever, be made to 
continue! 

One wide and widest * outline' ought really, in all ways, to be be¬ 
coming clear to us ; this namely: That a ' Splendour of God,' in one 
form or other, will have to unfold itself from the heart of these our 
Industrial Ages too; or they will never get themselves * organised;' 
but continue chaotic, distressed, distracted evermore, and have to perish 
in frantic suicidal dissolution. A second 'outline' or prophecy, 
nahower, but sdso wide enough, seems not less certain; That there 
will again be a King in Israel; a system of Order and Government; and 
every man shall, in some measure, see himself constrained to do that 
which is right in the King’s eyes. This too we may call a sure element 
of the Future; for this too is of the Eternal;—this too is of the Present, 
though hidden from most; and without it no fibre of the Past ever was. 
An actual new Sovereignty, Industrial Aristocracy, real not imaginary 
Aristocracy, is indispensable and indubitable for us. 

But what an Aristocracy; on what new, far more complex and cun¬ 
ningly devised conditions than that old Feudal fighting one I For we 
are to bethink us that the Epic verily is not Arms and the Man, but 
Toots and the Man, —and infinitely wider kind of Epic. And again we 
are to bethink us that men cannot now be bound to men by brass- 
collars, —not at all: that this brass-collar method, in all figuies of it, 
has vanished out of Europe forevermore Huge Democracy, walking 
the streets everywhere in its Sack Coat, has asserted so much ; 
irrevocably, brooking no reply 1 True enough, man is forever the 
' bom thrall ’ of certain men, born master of certain other men, born 
equal of certain others, let him acknowledge the fact or not. It is 
unblessed for him when he cannot acknowledge this fact; he is in the 
chaotic state, ready to perish, till he do get the fact acknowledged. 
But no man is, or can henceforth be, the brass-collar thrall of any man; 
you will have to bind him by other, far nobler and cunninger methods. 
Once for all, he is to be loose of the brass-collar, to have a scope as 
wide as his faculties now are:—will he not be all the useful^- to you, 
in that new state ? Let him go abroad as a trusted one, as a free one j 
and return home to you with rich earnings at night! Gurth could only 
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tend pigs; this one will build cities, conquer waste worlds—How, in 
conjunction with inevitable Democracy, indispensable Sovereignty 
is to exist: certainly it is the hugest question ever heretofore pro¬ 
pounded to Mankind I The solution of which is work for long years 
and centuries. Years and centuries, of one knows not what complexion; 
—^blessed or unblessed, according as they shall, with earnest valiant 
effort, make progress therein, or, in slothful unveracity and dilet¬ 
tantism, only talk of making progress. For either progress therein, or 
swift and ever swifter progress towards dissolution, is henceforth a 
necessity. 

It is of importance that this grand reformation were begun; that 
Corn-Law Debatings and other jargoi^ little less than delirious m such 
a«time, had fled far away, and left us room to begin I For the evil has 
grown practical, extremely conspicuous ; if it be not seen and provided 
lor, the blindest fool will have to feel it ere long. There is much that 
can wait; but there is something also that cannot wait. With millions 
of eager Working Men imprisoned in ' Impossibility ’ and Poor-Law 
Bastilles, it is time that some means of dealing with them were 
trying to become ' possible 1 ’ Of the Government of England, of all 
articulate-speaking functionaries, real and imaginary Aristocracies, of 
me an^ of thee, it is imperatively demanded, “ How do you mean to 
manage these men ? Where are Uiey to find a supportable existence ? 
What is to become of them,—and ol you ! ’’ 


CHAPTER 11. 

BRIBERY COMMITTEE. 

In' the case of the late Bribery Committee, it seemed to be the 
conclusion of the soundest practical minds that Bribery could not be 
put down; that Pure Election was a thing we had seen the last of, and 
must now go on without, as we best could. A conclusion not a little 
startling; to which it requires a practical mind ot some seasoning to 
reconcile yourself at once 1 It seems, then, we are henceforth to get 
ourselves constituted Legislators not according to what merit we may 
have, or even what merit we may seem to have, but according to the 
length of our purse, and our frankness, impudence and dexterity in 
laying out the contents of the same. Our theory, written down in all 
books and law-books, spouted forth from all barrel-heads, is perfect 
purity of Tenpound Franchise, absolute sincerity of question put and 
answer given;—and our practice is irremediable bnbery; irremediable, 
unpunishable, which you will do more harm than good by attempting 
to punish! Once more, a very startling conclusion indeed; which, 
whatever the soundest practical minds in Parliament may think of it, 
invites all British men to meditations of various kinds. 

A Parliament, one would say, which proclaims itself elected and 
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eligiUe by bribery, tells tlie Nation that is governed by it a piece oi 
singular news. Bribery: have we reflected what bribery is? Bribery 
means not only length of purse, which is neither qualification nor the 
contrary for legislating well; but it means dishonesty, and even 
impudent dishonesty brazen insensibility to lying and to making 
others lie; total oblivion, and flinging overboard, for the nonce, of any 
real thing you can call veracity, morality; with dexterous putting on 
the cast-clothes of that real thing, and strutting about in them I What 
Legislating can you get out of a man in that fatal situation ? None 
that will profit much, one would think! A Legislator who has left his 
veracity lying on the door-threshold, he, why verily ha —ought to be 
sent out to seek it again I 

^Heavens, what an improvement, were there once fairly, in Downing- 
street, an Election-Office opened, with a Tariff of Boroughs I Su^ 
and such a population, amount of property-tax, ground-rental, extent 
of trade; returns two Members, returns one Member, for so much 
money down : Ipswich so many thousands, Nottingham so many,L.^s 
they happened, one by one, to fall into this new Downing-street 
Schedule A! An incalculable improvement, in comparison: for now 
at least you have it fairly by length of purse, and leave the dishonesty, 
the impudence, the unveracity all handsomely aside. Length of purse 
a^d desire to be a Legislator ought to get a man into Parliament, not 
wtihf but if possible •without the unveracity, the impud^ce and the 
dishonesty t Length of purse and desire, these are, as intrinsic 
qualifications, correctly equal to zero; but they are not yet less than 
zero,—as the smallest addition of that latter sort will make them I 

And is it come to this? And does our venerable Parliament 
announce itself elected and eligible in this manner? Surely such a 
Parliament promulgates strange horoscopes of itself. What is to 
become of a Parliament elected or eligible in this manner ? Unless 
Belial and Beelzebub have got possession of the throne of this Universe, 
such Parliament is preparing itself for new Reform-bills. We shall 
have to try it by Chartism, or any conceivable tsm^ rather than put up 
with this I There is already in England * religion ’ enough to get six 
hundred and fifty-eight Consulting Men brought together who do not 
bogm work Muth a lie in their mouth. Our poor old Parliament, 
thousands of years old, is still good for something, for several things; 
—though many are beginning to ask, with ominous anxiety, in these 
days; For what thing ? But for whatever thing and things Parliament 
be good, indisputably it must start with other than a lie in its mouth 1 
On the whole, a Parliament working with a lie in its mouth, will have 
to take itself away. To no Parliament or thing, that one has heard of, 
did this Universe ever long yield harbour on that footing. At all hours 
of the da) and night, some Chartism is advancing, some armed Crom> 
well is advancing, to apprise such Parliament: “ Ye are no Parliament. 
In the name of God,—go 1" 

In sad truth, once more, how is our whole existence, in these present 
days, built on Cant, Speciosity, Falsehood, Dilettantism; with this one 
seiious Veracity in it: Mammonisml Dig down where you wiU, 
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through the Parliament-floor or elsewhere, how infallibly do you, at 
spade's dcrpth below the surface, come upon this universal ZrVzrr-rock 
substratum!^ Much else is ornamental; true on barrel-heads, in 
pulpits, hustings. Parliamentary benches ; but this is forever true and 
truest: “ Money does bring money’s worth; Put money in your purse." 
Here, if nowhere else, is the human soul still in thorough earnest; 
sincere with a prophet’s sincerity: and ‘ the Hell of the English,’ as 
^auerteig said, ' is the infinite terror of Not getting on, especially of 
Not making money.' With results I 

To many persons the horoscope of Parliament is more interesting 
than to me: but surely all men with souls must admit that sending 
members to Parliament by bribery is an infamous solecism; an act 
Entirely immoral, which no man can have to do with, more or less, but 
he will soil his fingers more or less. No Carlton Clubs, Reform Clubs, 
nor^any sort of Clubs or creatures, or of accredited opinions or practices, 
can make a Lie Truth, can make Bribery a Propriety. The Parliament 
should really either punish and put away Biibery, or legalise it by 
some Office in Downing-street. As I read the Apocalypses, a Parlia¬ 
ment that can do neither of these things is not in a good way.—^And 
yet, alas, v^hat of Pailiamcnts and their Elections? Parliamentary 
Electipns are but the topmost ultimate outcome of an electioneering 
which goes on at all hours, m all places, in every meeting of two *or 
more men. It is we that vote wrong, and teach the poor ragged Free¬ 
men of Boroughs to vote wrong. We pay respect to those worthy of 
no respect. 

is not Pandariis Dogdraught a member of select clubs, and admitted 
into the drawingrooms of men? Visibly to all persons he is of the 
oflal of Creation; but he carries money in his purse, due lacker on his 
dog-visage, and it is believed will not steal spoons. The Human 
species does not with one voice, like the Hebrew Psalmist, ' shun to 
sit* with Dogdraught, reluse totally to dine with Dogdraught; men 
called of honour arc willing enough to dine with him, his talk being 
lively, and his champagne excellent. We say to ourselves, “ The man 
is m good society,”—others have already voted for him; why should 
not I ? We forget the indefeasible right of property that Satan has in 
Dogdraught,—we are not afraid to be near Dogdraught I It is we that 
vote wrong; blindly, nay with false prepense I It is we that no longer 
know the difference between Human Worth and Human Unworth; or 
feel that the one is admirable and alone admirable, the other detestable, 
damnable I How shall we find out a Hero and Viccking Samson 
with a maximum of two shillings in his pocket ? We have no chance 
to do such a thing. We have got out of the Ages of Heroism, deep 
into the Ages of Flunkeyism,—and must return or die. What a noble 
set of mortals are we, who, because there is no Saint Edmund threaten¬ 
ing us at the rim of the horizon, are not afraid to be whatever, for the 
day and hour, is smoothest for us! 

And now, in good sooth, why should an indigent discerning Freeman 
give his vote without bribes ? Let us rather honour the poor man that 
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he does discern clearly wherein lies, for him, the true kernel of the 
matter. What is it to the ragged grimy Freeman of a Tenpound- 
Franchise Borough, whether Aristides Rigmarole Esq. of the Destructive, 
or the Hon. Alcides Dolittle of the Conservative Party be sent to 
Parliament:—much more, whether the two-thousandth part of them be 
sent, for that is the amount of his faculty in it ? Destructive or Con¬ 
servative, what will either of them destroy or conserve of vital moment 
to this Freeman? Has he found either of them care, at bottom, a 
sixpence for him or his interests, or those of his class or of his cause, 
or of any class or cause that is of much value to God or to man? 
Rigmarole and Dolittle have alike cared for themselves hitherto; and 
for their own clique, and self-conceited crotchets,—their greasy dis¬ 
honest interests of pudding, or windy dishonest interests of praise; 
and not very perceptibly for any other interest whatever. Neithrf 
Rigmarole nor Dolittle will accomplish any good or any evil for this 
grimy Freeman, like giving him a five-pound note, or refusing to give 
it him. It will be smoothest to vote according to value received. That 
is the veritable fact; and he indigent, like others that are not indigent, 
acts conformably thereto. 

Why, reader, truly, if they asked thee or me, Which way we meant 
to vote?—were it not our likeliest answer: Neither way! I, as a 
Tignpound Franchiser, will receive no bribe; but also I will no^ vote 
for either of these men. Neither Rigmarole nor Dolit&le shall, by 
furtherance of mine, go and make laws for this country. 1 will have 
no hand in such a mission. How dare I ? If other men cannot be 
got in England, a totally other sort of men, different as light is from 
dark, as star-fire is from street-mud, what is the use of votings, or of 
Parliaments in England? England ought to resign herself; there is 
no hope or possibility for England. If England cannot get her Knaves 
and Dastards ' arrested ’ in some degree, but only get them * elected,’ 
what is to become of England? 

I conclude, with all confidence, that England will verily have to put 
an end to briberies on her Election Hustings and elsewhere, at what 
cost soever;—and likewise that we. Electors and Eligibles, one and 
all of us, for our own behoof and hers, cannot too soon begin, at what 
cost soever, to put an end to bribeabiUtus in ourselves. The death- 
leprosy, attacked in this manner, by purifying lotions from without, and 
by rallying of the vital energies and purities from within, will probably 
abate somewhat I It has otherwise no chance to abate. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ONE INSTITUTION. 

What our Government can do in this grand Problem of the Working 
Classes of England? Yes, supposing the insane Corn-Laws totally 
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abolished, all speech of them ended, and ' from ten to twenty years of 
new possibility to live and find wages’ conceded us in consequence: 
What the English Government might be expected to accomplish or 
attempt towards rendering the existence of our Labouring Millions 
somewhat less anomalous, somewhat less impossible, in the years 
that are to follow those ‘ ten or twenty,’ if either ' ten ’ or ' twenty ’ 
there be ? 

• It is the most momentous question. For all this of the Corn-Law 
Abrogation, and what can follow therefrom, is but as the shadow on 
King Hezekiah’s Dial: the shadow has gone back twenty years; but 
will again, in spite of Free-Trades and Abrogations, travel forward its 
old fated way. With our present system of individual Mammonism, 
^d Government by Laissez-faire, this Nation cannot live. And if, in 
the priceless interim, some new life and healing be not found, thi^re is 
no second respite to be counted on. The shadow on the Dial advances 
thenceforth without pausing. What Government can do? This that 
they call * Organising of Labour ’ is, if well understood, the Problem oi 
the whole Future, for all who will in future pretend to govern men. 
But our first preliminary stage of it. How to deal with the Actual 
Labouring Millions of England? this is the imperatively pressing 
Problem of the Present, pressing with a truly fearful intensity and 
immintnee in these very years and days. No Government can longibr 
neglect it: once more, what can our Government do in it ? 

Governments are of very various degrees of activity: some, altogether 
Lazy Governments, in *£rce countries’ as they are called, seem in 
these times almost to profess to do, if not nothing, one knows not at 
first what. To debate in Parliament, and gain majorities; and ascer¬ 
tain who shall be, with a toil hardly second to Ixion's, the Prime 
Speaker and Spoke-holder, and keep the Ixion's-Wheel going, if not 
forward, yet round? Not altogether so:—much, to the experienced 
eye, is not what it seems 1 Chancery and certain other Law-Courts 
seem nothing; yet in fact they are, the worst of them, something: 
chimneys for the devilry and contention of men to escape by;—a ve^ 
considerable something! Parliament too has its tasks, if thou wilt 
look; fit to wear out the lives of toughest men. The celebrated 
Kilkenny Cats, through their tumultuous congress, cleaving the ear of 
Night, could they be said to do nothing? Hadst thou been of them, 
thou hadst seenl The feline heart laboured, as with steam up—to 
the bursting point; and death-doing energy nerved every muscle; 
they had a work there; and did it I On the morrow, two tails were 
found left, and peaceful annihilation; a neighbourhood delivered from 
despair. 

Again, are not Spinning-Dervishes an eloquent emblem, significant 
of much ? Hast thou noticed him, that solemn-visaged Turk, the eyes 
shut; dingy wool mantle circularly hiding bis figure;—bell-shaped; 
like a dingy bell set spinning on the tongue of it ? By centrifugal 
force the dingy wool mantle heaves itself; spreads more wd more, 
like upturned cup widening into upturned saucer: thus spins he, to 
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the praise of Allah and advantage of mankind, fast and faster, tiU 
collapse ensue, and sometimes death 1— 

A Government such as ours, consisting of from seven to eight 
hundred Parliamentary Talkers, with their escort of Able Editors and 
Public Opinion; and for headf ceitain Lords and Servants of the 
Treasury, and Chief Secretaries and others, who find themselves at 
once Chiefs and No-Chiefs, and often commanded rather than com¬ 
manding,—is doubtless a most complicate entity, and none of the 
alertest for getting on with business I Clearly enough, if the Chiefs be 
'or self-motive and what we call men, but mere patient lay-figures with¬ 
out self-motive principle, the Government will not move any*whither ; 
it will tumble disastrously, and jumble, round its own axis, as for many 
years past we have seen it do.—^And yet a self-motive man who m 
not a lay-figure, place him in the heart of what entity you may, will 
make it move more or less I The absurdest in Natfire he will make a 
little less absurd; he. The unwieldiest he will make to move;—^tbat is 
the use of his existing there. He will at least have the manfulness to 
depart out of it, if not; to say: “ I cannot move in thee, and be a man; 
like a wretched drift-log dressed in man's clothes and minister's clothes, 
doomed to a lot baser than belongs to man, 1 will not continue with 
thee, tumbling aimless on the Mother of Dead Dogs here;—Adieu!" 

‘For, on the whole, it is the lot of Chiefs everywhere, this samh. No 
Chief in the most despotic country, but was a Servant withal; at once 
an absolute commanding General, and a poor Orderly-Sergeant, ordered 
by the very men in the ranks,—obliged to collect the vote of the ranks 
too, in some articulate or inarticulate sliapc, and weigh well the same. 
The proper name of all Kings is Minister, Servant. In no conceivable 
Government can a lay-figure get forward 1 This Worker, surely he 
above all others has to ‘ spread out his Gideon’s Fleece,' and collect the 
monitions of Immensity; the poor Localities, as we said, and Parishes 
of Palace-yard or elsewhere, having no due monition in them. A 
Prime Minister, even here in England, who shall dare believe the 
heavenly omens, and address himself like a man and hero to the great 
dumb-strugghng heart of England; and speak out for it, and act out 
for it, the God's-Justice it is writhing to get utteied and perishing for 
want of,—yes, he too will see awaken round him, in passionate burning 
all-defiant loyalty, the heart of England, and such a ' support * as no 
Division-List or Parliamentary Majority was ever yet known to yi^ld 
a man! Here as there, now as then, he who can and dare trust the 
heavenly Immensities, all earthly Localities are subject to him. We 
will pray for such a Man and First-Lord;—^yes, and far better, we will 
strive and incessantly make ready, each of us, to be worthy to serve 
and second such a First-Lord! We shall then be as good as sure of 
his arriving; sure of many things let him arrive or not 

Who can despair of Governments that passes a Soldiers' Guard¬ 
house, or meets a redcoated mkn on the streets ? That a body of men 
could begot together to kill other men when you bade them: thb, a 
priori, does it not seem one of the impossiblest things? Yet look, 
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behoid it: in the stolidest of Donothing Governments, that impossibility 
is a wing done. See it there, with buff-belts, red coats on its bai^ i 
walking sentry at guardhouses, brushing white breeches in barracks; 
an indisputable papable fact. Out of grey Antiquity, amid all finance- 
difficulties, scaccarium-iaXW^s, ship-munics, coat-and-conduct monies, 
and vicissitudes of Chance and Tunc, there, down to the present blessed 
hour, it is. 

• Often, in these painfully decadent and painfully nascent Times, with 
their distresses, inarticulate gaspings and ' impossibilities; ’ meeting a 
tall Lifeguardsman in his snow-white trousers, or seeing those two 
statuesque Lifeguardsmen in their frowning bearskins, pipe-clayed 
buckskins, on their coal-black sleek-fiery quadrupeds, riding sentry at 
tl^ Horse-Guards,—it strikes one with a kind of mourniul interest, 
how, in such universal down-rushing and wrecked impotence of almost 
all old institution^this oldest Fighting Institution is still so young! 
Fresk-complexioned, firm-limbed, six feet by the standard, this fighting- 
man has verily been got up, and can fight. While so much has not yet 
got into being; while so much has gone gradually out of it, and become 
an empty Semblance or Clothcs-suit; and highest king’s-cloaks, mere 
chimeras parading under them so long, are getting unsightly to the 
earnest eye, unsightly, almost oilenslve, like a costlier kind of scare- 
crow’s-blankct,—here still is a reality 1 * 

The man in horsehair wig advances, promising that he will get me 
•justice: ’ he takes me into Chancery Law-Courts,^ into decades, half- 
centuries of hubbub, of distracted jargon, and does get me—disap¬ 
pointment, almost desperation ; and one refuge: that of dismissing him 
and his 'justice ’ altogether out of my head. For I have work to do; 
1 cannot spend my decades in mere arguing with other men about the 
exact wages of my work: I will work cheerfully with no wages, sooner 
than with a ten-years gangrene or Chancery Lawsuit in my heart 1 He 
of the horsehair wig is a sort of failure; no substance, but a fond 
imagination of the mind. He of the shovel-hat, again, who comes 
forward professing that he will save ray soul—O ye Eternities, of him 
in this place be absolute silence!—But he of the red coat, 1 say, is a 
success and no failure 1 He will veritably, il he get orders, draw out a 
long sword and kill me. No mistake there. He is a fact and not a 
shadow. Alive in this Year Forty-three, able and willing to do hts 
wqfk. In dim old centuries, with William Rufus, William of Ipres, or 
far earlier, he began; and has come down safe so far. Catapult has 
given place to cannon, pike has given place to musket, iron mail-shirt 
to coat of red cloth, saltpetre ropematch to percussion cap; equipments, 
circumstances have all changed, and again changed; but the human 
battle-engine, in the inside of any or of each of these, ready still to do 
battle, stands there, six feet in standard size. There are Pay-OfficCT, 
Woolwich Arsenals, there is a Horse Guards, War-office, Captain- 
General; persuasive Sergeants, with tap of drum, recruit in market- 
towns and villages;—and, on the whole, I say, here is your actual 
drilled fighting man ; here are your actual Ninety-thousand of such 
ready to go into any quarter of the world and fight I 
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Strange, interesting, and yet most mournful to reflect on. Was this, 
then, of all the things mankind had some talent for, the one thing 
important to leam well, and bring to perfection; this of successfully 
killing one another ? Truly you have learned it well, and carried the 
business to a high perfection. It is incalculable what, by arranging, 
commanding and regimenting, you can make of men. These thousand 
straight-standing firm-set individuals, who shoulder arms, who march, 
wheel, advance, retreat; and are, for your behoof, a magazine charged 
with fiery death, in the most perfect condition of potential activity: 
few months ago, till the persuasive sergeant came, what were they ? 
Multiform ragged losels, runaway apprentices, starved weavers, thievish 
valets ; an entirely broken population, fast tending towards the tread¬ 
mill. But the persuasive sergeant came ; by tap of drum enlisted, pr 
formed lists of them, took heartily to drilling them;—and he and you 
have made them this I Most potent, efiectual for afl work whatsoever, 
is wise planning, firm combining and commanding among men. • Let 
no man despair of Governments who looks on these two sentries at 
the Horse-Guards, and our United Service-Clubs I 1 could conceive 
an Emigration Service, a Teaching Service, considerable varieties of 
United and Separate Services, of the due thousands strong, all effective 
as this Fighting Service; all doing iketr work, like it;—which work, 
iliuch more than fighting, is henceforth the necessity of these New 
Ages we are got into I Much lies among us, convulsively/'nigh desper¬ 
ately struggling to be bom. 

But mean Governments, as mean-limited individuals do, have stood 
by the physically indispensable; have realised that and nothing more. 
The Soldier is perhaps one of the most difficult things to realise; but 
Governments, had they not realised him, could not have existed: accord¬ 
ingly he is here. O Heavens, if we saw an army ninety-thousand 
strong, maintained and fully equipt, in continual real action and battle 
against Human Starvation, against Chaos, Necessity, Stupidity, and 
our real ' natural enemies,’ what a business were it 1 Fighting and 
molesting not * the French,’ who, poor men, have a bard enough battle 
of their own in the like kind, and need no additional molesting from 
us; but fighting and incessantly spearing down and destroying False¬ 
hood, Nescience, Delusion, Disorder, and the Devil and bis Angels! 
Thou thyself, cultivated reader, hast done something in that alone true 
warfare; but, alas, under what circumstances was it ? Thee no bene¬ 
ficent drill-sergeant with any effectiveness, would rank in line beside 
thy fellows; train, like a true didactic artist, by the wit of all past 
experience, to do thy soldiering; encourage thee when right, punish 
thee when wrong, and everywhere with wise word-of-command say, 
Forward on this hand. Forward on that 1 Ah, no: thou hadst to learn 
thy small-sword and platoon exercise where and how thou couldst; 
to all mortals but thyself it was indifferent whether thou shouldst ever 
learn it. And the rations, and shilling a day, were they provided thee, 
•—reduced as 1 have known brave Jean-Pauls, learning their exercise, 
to live on * water without Uie bread ? ’ The rsdions; or any furtherance 
of promotion to coiporalship, lance-corporalship, or due cai-o'-nine 
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tails, with the slightest reference to thy deserts, were not provided. 
Forethought, even as of a pipe-clayed drill-sergeant, did not preside 
over thee. To corporalship, lance-corporals hip, thou didst attain; alas, 
also to the halberts and cat: but thy rewarder and punisher seemed 
blind as the Deluge; neither lance-corporalship, nor even drummers 
cat, because both appeared delirious, brought thee due profit. 

It was well, all this, we know:—and yet it was not well. Forty 
soldiers, 1 am told, will disperse the largest Spitalfields mob: forty 
to ten-thousand, that is the proportion between drilled and undrilled. 
Much there is which cannot yet be organised in this world; but some¬ 
what also which can, somewhat also which must. When one thinks, 
for example, what Books are become and becoming for us, what 
Pperative Lancashires are becomewhat a Fourth Estate, and in¬ 
numerable Virtualities not yet got to be Actualities are become and 
becoming,—one ;^ees Organisms enough in the dim huge Future; and 
' United Services' quite other than> the redcoat one; and much, even 
in these years, struggling to be born I 

Of Time-Bill, Factory-Bill and other such Bills the present Editor 
has no authority to speak. He knows not, it is for others than he to 
know, in what specific ways it may be feasible to interfere, with Legis- 
lationf between the Workers and the Master-Workers;—knows odly 
and sees, what all men are beginning to see, that Legislative inter¬ 
ference, and interferences not a few are indispensable; that as a 
lawless anarchy of supply-and-demand, on market-wages alone, this 
province of things cannot longer be left. Nay interference has begun: 
there are already Factory-Inspectors,—who seem to have no kick of 
work. Perhaps there might be Mine-Inspectors too:—might there not 
be Furrowfield Inspectors withal, and ascertain for us how on seven 
and sixpence a week a human family does livel Interference has 
begun; it must continue, must extensively enlarge itself, deepen and 
sharpen itself. Such things cannot longer be idly lapped in darkness, 
and suffered to go on unseen: the Heavens do see them; the curse, 
not the blessing of the Heavens is on an Earth that refuses to see them. 

Again, are not Sanitary Regulations possible for a Legislature? 
The old Romans had their iEdiles; who would, 1 think, in direct con¬ 
travention to supply-and-demand, have rigorously seen rammed up 
into total abolition many a foul cellar in our Southwarks, Saint-Gileses, 
and dark poison-lanes; saying sternly, Shall a Roman man dwell 
there?” The Legislature, at whatever cost of consequences, would 
have had to answer, “ God forbid! ”—The Legislature, even as it now 
is, could order all dingy Manufacturing Towns to cease from their soot 
and darkness ; to let in the blessed sunlight, the blue of Heaven, and 
become clear and clean; to burn their coal-smoke, namely, and make 
flame of it. Baths, free air, a wholesome temperature, ceilings twenty 
feet high, might be ordained, by Act of Parliament, in all establishments 
licensed as Mills. There are such Mills already extant;—^lionour to 
the builders of them 1 The Legislature can say to others: Go ye and 
do likewise; better if you can. 


36 
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Every toiling Manchester, its smoke and soot all burnt, oug^t it not, 
among so many world-wide conquests, to have a hundred acres or so 
of free greenfield, with trees on it, conquered, for its little children to 
disfKxrt in; for its all-conquering workers to take a breath of tivilight 
air in ? You would say so! A willing Legislature could say so with 
effect. A willing Legislature could say very many things 1 And to 
whatsoever 'i-ested interest,’ or such like, stood up, gainsaying merely. 
** 1 shall lose profits,”—the willing Legislature would answer, " Yes, 
but my sons and daughters will gain health, and life, and a soul.”— 
“What is to become of our Cotton-trade?" cried certain Spinners, 
when the Factory-Bill was proposed; “ What is to become of our in¬ 
valuable Cotton-trade ? " The Humanity of England answered stead¬ 
fastly : “ Deliver me these rickety perishing souls of infants, and Iqt 
your Cotton-trade take its chance. God Himself commands the one 
thing; not God especially the other thing. We cannot have prosperous 
Cotton-trades at the expense of keeping the Devil a partner in them<! ’*— 

Bills enough, were the Corn-Law Abrogation Bill once passed, and a 
Legislature willing! Nay this one Bill, which lies yet unenacted, a 
right Education Bill, is not this of itself the sure parent of innumerable 
wise Bills,—wise regulations, practical methods and proposals, gradually 
ripening towards the state of Bills ? To irradiate with intelligence, 
that is to say, with order, arrangement and all blessedness, the Chaotic, 
Unintelligent: how, except by educating, can you accomplish this? 
That thought, reflection, articulate utterance and understanding be 
awakened in these individual million heads, which are the atoms of 
your Chaos : there is no other way of illuminating any Chaos 1 The 
sum-total of intelligence that is found in it, determines the extent of 
order that is possible for your Chaos,—the feasibility and rationality of 
what your Chaos will dimly demand from you, and will gladly obey 
when proposed by you ! It is an exact equation; the one accurately 
measures the other.—If the whole English People, during these ‘ twenty 
years of respite,’ be not educated, with at least schoolmaster's educating, 
a tremendous responsibility, before God and men, will rest somewhere! 
How dare any man, especially a man calling himself minister of God, 
stand up in any Parliament or place, under any pretext or delusion, and 
for a day or an hour forbid God’s Light to come into the world, and bid 
the Devil’s Darkness continue in it one hour more 1 For all light and 
science, under all shapes, in all degrees of perfection, is of God; all 
darkness, nescience, is of the Enemy of God. 'The schoolmaster's 
creed is somewhat awry?' Yes, 1 have found few creeds entirely 
correct; few light-beams shining white, pure of admixture; but of all 
creeds and religions now or ever before known, was not that of thought¬ 
less thriftless Animalism, of Distilled Gin, and Stupor and Despair, un¬ 
speakably the least orthodox ? We will exchange it even with Paganism, 
with Fetishism; and, on the whole, must exchange it with something. 

An effective ' Teaching Service ’ 1 do consider that there must be; 
some Education Secretary, Captain-General of Teachers, who will 
■dually contrive to get us taught. Then again, wh)r should there not 
be an * Emigration Service,' and Secretary, with adjuncts, with funds, 
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lorces, idle Navy-ehips, and ever-increasing apparatus; in fine an efftc- 
trve system of Emigration; so that, at length, before our twenty years 
of respite ended, every honest willing Workman who found England 
too strait, and the ‘ Organisation of Labour ’ not yet sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, might find likewise a bridge built to carry him into new 
Western Lands, there to ' organise * with more elbow-room some labour 
for himself? There to be a real blessing, raising new com for us, 
purchasing new webs and hatchets from us; leaving us at least in 
peace;—^instead of staying here to be a Physical-Force Chartist, un¬ 
blessed and no blessing I Is it not scandalous to consider that a Prime 
Minister could raise within the year, as 1 have seen it done, a Hundred 
and Twenty Millions Sterling to shoot the French; and we are stopt 
^ort for want of the hundredth pait Of that to keep the English living? 
The bodies of the English living; and the souls of English living.— 
these two ‘ Services,' an Education Service and an Emigration Service, 
these with others will actually have to be organised! 

A free bridge for Emigrants; why, we should then be on a par with 
America itself^ the most favoured of all lands that have no government; 
and we should have, besides, so many traditions and mementoes ol 
priceless things which Ameiica has cast away. We could proceed 
deliberately to ' organise Labour,’ not doomed to perish unless we 
etfcctftd it within year and day;—every willing Worker that proofed 
superfluous, finding a bridge ready for him. This verily will have to 
be done ; the Time is big with this. Our little Isle is grown too narrow 
for us; but the world is wide enough yet for another Sue Thousand 
Years. England’s sure markets will be among new Colonies of English¬ 
men in all quarters of the Globe. All men trade with all men, when 
mutually convenient; and are even bound to do it by the Maker of men. 
Our friends of China, who guiltily refused to trade, in these circum¬ 
stances,—had we not to argue with them, in cannon-shot at last, and 
convince them that they ought to trade I * Hostile Tariffs ’ will arise, 
to shut us out; and then again will fall, to let us in: but the Sons of 
England, speakers of the English language were it nothing more, will 
in ^1 times have the ineradicable predisposition to trade with England. 
Mycale was the Pan-Ionion^ rendezvous of all the Tribes of Ion, for 
old Greece: why should not London \ongcontimietheAll-Saxon-Ztofnet 
rendezvous of all the ' Children of the Harz-Rock,' arriving in select 
samples, from the Antipodes and elsewhere, by steam and otherwise, 
to the ‘ season' here I—What a Future; wide as the world, if we have 
the heart and heroism for it,—^which, by Heaven’s blessing, wc shall: 

' Keep not standing fixed and rooted, 

Briskly venture, bnskly roam ; 

Head and hand, where’er thou foot hi 
And stout heart are still at home. 

In what land the sun does visit, 

Brisk are we, whate'er betide. 

To give space for wandering is it 
Tliat the world was made so wide.'* 


* Gothe, Wilhelm Meister. 
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Fourteen hundred years ago, it twas by a considerable * Emigration 
Service/ never doubt it, by much enlistment, discussion and apparatus, 
that we ourselves arrived in this remarkable Island,—and got into ou/ 
present difficulties among others I 

It is true the English Legislature, like the English People, is of slow 
temper; essentially conservative. In our wildest periods of reform, in 
the Long Parliament itself, you notice always the invincible instinct to 
hold fast by the Old; to admit the minimum of New; to expand, if 
it be possible, some old habit or method, already found fruitful, into 
new growth for the new need. It is an instinct worthy of all honour; 
akin to all strength and all wisdom. The Future hereby is not dissevered 
from the Past, but based continuously on it; grows with all thqi 
vitalities of the Past, and is rooted down deep into the beginnings of 
us. The English Legislature is entirely repugnant to believe in 
' new epochs.’ The English Legislature does not occupy itself with 
epochs; has, indeed, other business to do than looking at the Time- 
Horologe and hearing it tick I Nevertheless new epochs do actually 
come; and with them new imperious peremptory necessities; so that 
even an English Legislature has to look up, and admit, though with 
reluctance, that the hour has struck. The hour having struck, let 11 s 
ndt say ' impossible:'—it will have to be possible 1 ‘ Contrary Ho the 
habits of Parliament, the habits of Government ? ’ Yes I'^ut did any 
Parliament or Government ever sit in a Year Forty-three before ? One 
of the most original, unexampled years and epochs; in several 
important respects, totally unlike any other 1 For Time, all-edacious 
and all-feracious, does run on: and the Seven Sleepers, awakening 
hungry after a hundred years, find that it is not their old nurses who 
can now give them suck 1 

For the rest, let not any Parliament, Aristocracy, Millocracy, or 
Member of the Governing Class, condemn with much triumph this small 
specimen of ' remedial measures ; * or ask again, with the least anger, 
of this Editor, What is to be done. How that alarming problem of the 
Working Classes is to be managed ? Editors are not here, foremost of 
all, to say How A certain Editor thanks the gods that nobody pays 
him three hundred thousand pounds a year, two hundred thousand, 
twenty thousand, or any similar sum of cash for saying How;—^that his 
wages are very different, his work somewhat fitter for him. An 
Editor's stipulated work is to apprise thee that it must be done. The 
' way to do it,’ is to tiy it, knowing that thou shalt die if it be not done. 
There is the bare back, there is the web of cloth; thou shalt cut me a 
coat to cc>^ the bare back, thou whose trade it is. ’ Impossible ? ’ 
Hapless Ft action, dost thou discern Fate there, half unveiling herself 
in the glo^rtn ol the future, with her gibbet-cords, her steel-whips, and 
very authetitic Tailor’s Hell; waiting to see whether it is ‘ possible ?' 
Out with thy scissors, and cut that cloth or thy own windpipe 1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. - 

If 1 believed that Mammonism with its adjuncts was to continue hence¬ 
forth the one serious principle of our existence, 1 should reckon it idle 
tb solicit remedial measures from any Government, the disease being 
insusceptible of remedy. Government can do much, but it can in no 
wise do all. Government, as the most conspicuous object in Society, 
is called upon to give signal of what shall be done; and, in many ways, 
to preside over, further, and command the doing of iL But the Govern- 
jnent cannot do, by all its signalling arind commanding, what the Society 
is radically indisposed to do. In the long-run every Government is the 
exact symbol of its People, with their wisdom and unwisdom; we have 
to say, Like People like Government.—^The main substance of this 
immense Problem of Organising Labour, and first of all of Managing 
the Working Classes, will, it is very clear, have to be solved by those 
who stand practically in the middle of it; by those who themselves 
work and preside over work. Of all that can be enacted by any 
Parliament in regard to it, the germs must already lie potentially extant 
in these two Classes, who are to obey such enactment. A Human 
Chaos tn which there is no light, you vainly attempt to irradiate by light 
shed on it: order never can arise there. 

But it is my firm conviction that the ' Hell of England ’ will cease to 
be that of ' not making money; ’ tliat we shall get a nobler Hell and a 
nobler Heaven I 1 anticipate light in the Human Chaos, glimmering, 
shining more and more; under manifold true signals from without 1 hat 
light shall shine. Our deity no longer being Mammon,—O Heavens, 
each man will then say to himself: “ Why such deadly haste to make 
money ? I shall not go to Hell, even if 1 do not make money I There 
is another Hell, 1 am told!” Competition, at railway-speed, in ail 
branches of commerce and work will then abate:—good felt-hats for 
the head, in every sense, instead of seven-feet lath-and-plaster hats on 
wheels, will then be discoverable I Bubble-periods, with their panics 
and commercial crisis will again become infrequent; steady modest 
industry vinll take the place of gambling speculation. To be a noble 
Master, among noble Workers, will again be the first ambition with 
some few; to be a rich Master only the second. How the Inventive 
Genius of England, with the whirr of its bobbins and billy-rollers 
shoved somewhat into the background of the brain, will contrive and 
devise, not cheaper produce exclusively, but fairer distribution of the 

g roduce at its present cheapness I By degrees, we shall agaiti bave a 
ociety with something of Heroism in it, something of Heave j's Bless¬ 
ing on it; we shall again have, as my German friend asserts,' instead 
of Mammon-Feudalism with unsold cotton-shirts and Preservation of 
the Game, noble just Industrialism and Government by the Wisest I ’ 

It is with the nope of awakening here and there a British man^ to 
know himself for a man and divine soul, that a few words of parting 
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Rdfflonition, to all persons to whom the Heavenly Powers have lent 
power of any kind in this land, may now be addressed. And first to 
those same Master-Workers, Leaders of Industry; who stand nearest, 
and in fact powerfulest, though not most prominent, being as yet in 
too many senses a Virtuality rather than an Actuality. 

The Leaders of Industry, if Industry is ever to be led, are virtually 
the Captains of the World; if there be no nobleness m them, theie« 
will never be an Aristocracy more. But let the Captains of Industry 
consider: once again, are they born of other clay than the old Captains 
of Slaughter; doomed forever to be no Chivalry, but a mere gold-plated 
Doggery, —what the French well name Canatlle, * Doggery’ with more 
or less gold carrion at its disposal. Captains of Industry are the true^, 
Fighters, henceforth recognisable as the only true ones: Fighters 
against Chans, Necessity and the Devils and jotuns; and lead on 
Mankind in that great, and alone true, and universal warfare; the stars 
in their courses fighting for them, and all Heaven and all Earth saying 
audibly, Well-done! Let the Captains of Industry retire into their 
own hearts, and ask solemnly, If there is nothing but vulturous hunger, 
for fine wines, valet reputation and gilt carriages, discoverable there ‘i 
Of hearts made by the Almighty God 1 will not believe such a thing 
Deep-hidden under wretchedest god-forgetting Cants, Epicunsms, 
Dead-Sea Apisms; forgotten as under foulest fat Lethe mud and 
weeds, there is yet, in all hearts born into this God's-World, a spark 
of the Godlike slumbering. Awake, O nightmare sleepers; awake, 
arise, or ne forever fallen! This is not play-house poetry: it is sober 
fact. Our England, our world cannot live as it is. It will connect 
itself with a God again, or go down with nameless throes and fire- 
consummation to the Devils. Thou who feclcst aught of such a God¬ 
like stirring iu thee, any faintest intimation of it as through heavy- 
laden dreams, follow it, I conjure thee. Arise, save thyself, be one oi 
those that save thy country. 

Bucaniers, Chactaw Indians, whose supreme aim in fighting is that 
they may get the scalps, the money, that they may amass scalps and 
money: out of such came no Chivalry, and never will 1 Out of such 
came only gore and wreck, infernal rage and misery; desperation 
quenched in annihilation. Behold it, 1 bid thee, behold there, and 
consider! What is it that thou have a hundred thousand-pound bills 
laid up ill thy strong-room, a hundred scalps hung up in thy wigwam 7 
I value not them or thee. Thy scalps and thy thousand-pound bills 
are as yet nothing, if no nobleness from within irradiate them; if no 
Chivalry, in action, or in embryo ever struggling towards bir^ and 
action, be there. 

Love of men cannot be bought by cash-payment; and without love, 
men cannot endure to be together. You cannot lead a Fighting World 
without having it regimented, chivatried: the thing, in a day, becomes 
impossible; all men in it, the highest at first, the very lowest at last, 
discern consciously, or by a noble instinct, this necessity. And can 
you any more continue to lead a Working World, unregimented. 
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Anarchic ? 1 answer, and the Heavens and 'Earth are now answering, 
Mo I The thing becomes not' in a day ’ impossible; but in some two 
generations it does. Yes, when fathers and mothers, in Stockport 
hunger-cellars, begin to eat their children, and Irish widows have to 
prove their relationship by dying of typhus-fever; and amid Governing 
‘ Corporations of the Best and Bravest,’ busy to preserve their game 
by ‘ bushing,’ dark millions of God’s human creatures start up in mad 
X^hartisms, impracticable Sacred-Months, and Manchester Insurrec¬ 
tions;—and there is a virtual Industrial Aristocracy as yet only half- 
alive, spell-bound amid money-bags and ledgers; and an actual Idle 
Aristocracy seemingly near dead in somnolent delusions, in trespasses 
and double-barrels; * sliding,’ as on inclined-planes, which every new 
vear they soap with new Hansard’s-jargon under God's sky, ancf so are 
^sliding ’ ever faster, towards a‘scale'and balance-scale whereon is 
written Thou art found Wanting : —in such days, aftei a generation 
or tavo, I say, it does become, even to the low and simple, very palpably 
impossible 1 No Working World, any more than a Fighting World, can 
be led on without a noble Chivalry of Work, and laws and fixed rules 
which follow out of that,—far nobler than any Chivalry of Fighting 
was. As an anarchic multitude on mere Supply-and-demand, it is 
becoming inevitable that we dwindle in horrid suicidal convulsion, and 
self-abrasion, frightful to the imagination, into Choctaw Workers. 
With wigwam and scalps,—^with palaces and thousand-pound bills; 
with savagery, depopulation, chaotic desolation ! Good Heavens, will 
not one French Revolution and Reign of Terror Suffice us, but must 
there be two ? There will be two il needed ; there will be twenty if 
needed; there will be precisely as many as are needed. The Laws 
of Nature will have themselves fulfilled. That is a thing certain to 
me. 

Your gallant battle-hosts and work-hosts, as the others did, will need 
to be made loyally yours; they must and will be regulated, methodi¬ 
cally secured in their just share of conquest under you;—joined with 
you in veritable brotherhood, sonhood, by quite other and deeper ties 
than those of temporary day’s wages! How would mere redcoated 
regiments, to say nothing of chivalries, fight for you, if you could dis- 
cl^ge them on the evening of the battle, on payment of the stipulated 
shillings,—and they discharge you on the morning of it! Chelsea 
Hospitals, pensions, promotions, rigorous lasting covenant on the one 
side and on the other, are indispensable even for a hired fighter. The 
Feudal Baron, much more,—how could he subsist with mere temporary 
mercenaries round him, at sixpence a day; ready to go over to the 
other side, if sevenpence were offered ? He could not have subsisted; 
—and his noble instinct saved him from the necessity of even trying! 
The Feudal Baron had a Man’s Soul in him ; to which anarchy, mutiny, 
and the other fruits of temporary mercenaries, were intolerable: he 
had never been a Baron otherwise, but had continued a Chactaw and 
Bucanier. He felt it precious, and at last it became habitual, and his 
fruitful enlaiged existence included it as a necessity, to have men 
round him who in heart loved him; whose life he watched over with 
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rigour yet with love; who were prepared to give their life for him, if 
need came. It was beautiful; it was human 1 Man lives not other¬ 
wise, nor can live contented, anywhere or anywhen. Isolation is the 
sum-total of wretchedness to man. To be cut off, to be left solitary: 
to have a world alien, not your world; all a hostile camp for you; not 
a home at all, of hearts and faces who are yours, whose you are I It is 
the frightfulest enchantment; too truly a work of the Evil One. To 
have neither superior, nor inferior, nor equal, united manlike to you., 
Without father, without child, without brother. Man knows no sadder 
destiny. 'How is each of us,’ exclaims Jean Paul, 'so lonely, in the 
wide bosom of the All I’ Encased each as in his transparent 'ice- 
palace ; ’ our brother visible in his, making signals and gesticulations to 
us;—^visible, but forever unattainable: on his bosom we shall never 
re^ nor he on ours. It was not a God that did this; no 1 ^ 

Awake, ye noble Workers, warriors in the one true war: all this 
must be remedied. It is you who are alieady half-alive, whom I Yi^ill 
welcome into life; whom I will conjure in God’s name to shake off 
your enchanted sleep, and live wholly I Cease to count scalps, gold- 
purses; not in these lies your or our salvation. Even these, ii you 
count only these, will not long be left. Let bucaniering be put far 
from you; alter, speedily abrogate all laws of the bucaniers, if you 
would gain any victory that shall endure. Let God’s justice, let, pity, 
nobleness and manly valour, with more gold-purses or /vith fewer, 
testify themselves in this your brief Life-transit to all the Eternities, 
the Gods and silences. It is to you I call; for ye are not dead, ye are 
already half-alive: there is in you a sleepless dauntless energy, the 
prime-matter of all nobleness in man. Honour to you in your kind. 
It is to you 1 call: ye know at least this. That the mandate of God to 
His creature man is: Work ! The future Epic of the World rests not 
with those that are near dead, but with those that are alive, and those 
that are coming into life. 

Look around you. Your world-hosts are all in mutiny, in confusion, 
destitution; on the eve of fiery wreck and madness I They will not 
march farther for you, on the sixpence a day and supply-and-demand 
principle: they will not; nor ought they, nor can they. Ye shall 
reduce them to order, begin reducing them. To order, to just sub¬ 
ordination; noble loyalty in return for noble guidance. Their souls 
are driven nigh mad; let yours be sane and ever saner. Not as a 
bewildered bewildering mob; but as a firm regimented mass, with real 
captains over them, will these men march any more. All human 
interests, combined human endeavours, and social growths in this 
world, have, at a certain stage of their development, required organising: 
and Work, the grandest of human interests, dues now require it. 

God knows, the task will be hard: but no noble task was ever easy. 
This task will wear away your lives, and the lives of your sons and 
grandsons; but for what purpose, if not for tasks like this, were lives 
given to men ? Ye shall cease to count your thousand-pound scalps, 
the noble of you shall cease 1 Nay the very scalps, as I say, will not 
Icmg be left if you count only these. Ye shall cease wholly to be 
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barbarous vulturous .Chactaws, and become noble European Nineteenth- 
Century Men. Ye shall know that Mammon, in never such gigs and 
flunkey' respectabilities,’ is not the alone God; that of himself he is but 
a Devil, and even a Brute-god. 

OifEcult ? Yes, it will be difficult. The short-fibre cotton; that too 
was difQcult. The waste cotton-shrub, long useless, disobedient, as 
the thistle by the wayside,—have ye not conquered it; made it into 
beautiful bandana webs; white woven shirts for men; bright-tinted 
air-garments wherein flit goddesses? Ye have shivered mountains 
asunder, made the hard iron pliant to you as soft putty: the Forest- 
giants, Marsh-jOtuns bear sheaves of golden grain ; iEgir the Sea-demon 
himself stretches his back for a sleek highway to you, and on Firehorses 
and Windhoises ye career. Ye are most strong. Thor red-bearded, 
t^ith his blue sun-eyes, with his cheery heart and strong thunder- 
hammer, he and you have prevailed. Ye are most strong, ye Sons of 
the icy North, of the far East,—far marching from your rugged Eastern 
Wildernesses, hitherward from the grey Dawn of Time! Ye are ^ons 
of the y<d/»»-land; the land of Difficulties Conquered. Difficult ? You 
must try this thing. Once try it with the understanding that it will 
and shall have to be done. Try it as ye try the paltrier thing, making 
of money! I will bet on you once more, against all Jotuns, Tailor- 
gods, fDouble-barrelled Law-wards, and Demons of Chaos whatsci- 
everf 


CHAPTER V. 

PEKMANEN'CE. 

Standing on the threshold, nay as yet ouls>ide the threshold, of a 
' Chivalry of Labour,’ and an immeasurable Future which it is to fill 
with fruitfulness and verdant shade; where so much has not yet come 
even to the nidimental state, and all speech of positive enactments 
were hasardous m those who know this business only by the eye,—let 
us here hint at simply one widest universal principle, as the basis from 
which all organisation hitherto has grown up among men, and all 
henceforth will have to grow: The principle of Peimanent Contract 
instead of Temporary. 

Permanent not Temporary:—you do not hire the mere red-coated 
fighter by the day, but by the score of years I Permanence, persistance 
is the first condition of all fruitfulness in the ways of men. The 
‘ tendency to persevere,’ to persist in spite of hindrances, discoumgc- 
ments and * impossibilities: ’ it is this that in all things distinguishes 
the strong soul from the weak; the civilised burgher from the nomadic 
savage,—the Species Man from the Genus Apel The Nomad has 
his very house set on wheels; the Nomad, and in a still higher 
degree the Ape, are all for ‘ liberty;' the privilege to flit continually 
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is indispensable for them. Alas, In how many ways, does out 
humour, in this swift-rolling self-abrading Time, show itself nomadic, 
apelike; mournful enough to him that looks on it with eyes! This 
humour will have to abate; it is the first element of all fertility in 
human things, that such ' liberty of apes and nomads do by freewill 
or constraint abridge itself, give place to a better. The civilised man 
lives not in wheeled houses. He builds stone castles, plants lands, 
makes lifelong marriage-contracts;—has long-dated hundredfold pos< 
sessions, not to be valued m the money-market; has pedigrees, 
libraries, law-codes; has memories and hopes, even for this Earth, 
that reach over thousands of years. Life-long marriage-contracts: 
how much preferable were year-long or month-long—to the nomad or 
ape! 

Month-long contracts please me little, in any province where there 
can by possibility be found virtue enough for more. Month-long 
contracts do not answer well even with your house-servants; < the 
liberty on both sides to change every month is growing very apelike, 
nomadic;—and 1 hear philosophers predict that it will alter, or that 
strange results will follow: that wise men, pestered with nomads, with 
unattached ever-shifting spies and enemies rather than friends and 
servants, will gradually weighing substance against semblance, with 
irkdignation, dismiss su%, down almost to the very shoeblack, and say, 
" Begone; I will serve myself rather, and have peace 1 Gurth was 
hired for life to Cedric, and Cedric to Gurth. O Anti-Slavery Conven¬ 
tion, loud-sounding long-eared Exeter-Hall—But in thee too is a kind 
of instinct towards justice, and I will complain of nothing. Only, black 
Quashce over the seas being once sufficiently attended to, wilt thou 
not perhaps open thy dull sodden eyes to the ' sixty-thousand valets in 
London itself who are yearly dismissed to the streets, to be what they 
can, when the season ends; ’—or to the hungerstricken, pallid, yellow- 
coloured ‘ Free Labourers ’ in Lancashire, Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and all other shires 1 These Yellow-coloured, for the present, absorb 
all my sympathies: if 1 had a Twenty Millions, with Model Farms and 
Niger Expeditions, it is to these, that 1 would give it! Quashee has 
already victuals, clothing; Quashee is not dying of such despair as the 
yellow-coloured pale man's. Quashee, it must be owned, is hitherto a 
kind of blockhead. The Haiti Duke of Marmalade, educated now for 
almost half a century, seems to have next to no sense in him. Why, 
in one of those Lancashire Weavers, dying of hunger, there is more 
thought and heart, a greater arithmetical amount of misery and despera¬ 
tion, than in whole gangs of Quashees. It must be owned, thy eyes 
are of the sodden sort; and with thy emancipations, and thy twenty* 
millionings and long-eared clamourings, thou, like Robespierre with 
his pasteboard Eire Suprime threatenest to become a bore to us, Avec 
fym Eire Suprime iu commences m'embiterl — 

In a Printed Sheet of the assiduous, much-abused, and truly useful 
Mr. Chadwick's, containing queries and responses from far and near, 
as to this great question, * What is the effect of Education on working- 
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men, In respect of their value as mere workers ? * the present Editor, 
reading with satisfaction a decisive unanimous verdict as to Education, 
reads with inexpressible interest this special remark, put in by way of 
marginal incidental note, from a practical manufacturing Quaker, 
whom, as he is anonymous, we will call Friend Prudence. Prudence 
keeps a thousand workmen ; has striven in all ways to attach them to 
.him; has provided conversational soirees; play-grounds, bands of 
music for the young ones; went even ‘ the length of buying them a 
drum: ’ all which has turned out to be an excellent investment. For a 
certain person, marked here by a black stroke, whom we shall name 
Blank, living over the way,—he also keeps somewhere about a thou¬ 
sand men ; but has done none of these things for them, nor any other 
^ing, except due payment of the-wages by supply-and-demand. 
Blank’s workers are perpetually getting into mutiny, into broils and 
coils: every six months, we suppose, Blank has a strike; every one 
month, every day and every hour, they are fretting and obstructing the 
shortsighted Blank; pilfering from him, wasting and idling for him, 
omitting and committing for him. “ I would not,” says Friend Pru¬ 
dence, “ exchange my workers for his with seven thousand pounds to 
booC* 

Right, O honourable Prudence ; thou art wholly in the right; Seven 
thousand pounds even as a matter of profit fof this world, nay for t|^e 
mere cash-market of this world 1 And as a matter of profit not for this 
world only, but for the other world and all worlds, it outweighs the 
Bank of England 1—Can the sagacious reader descry here, as it were 
the outmost inconsiderable rock-ledge of a universal rock-foundation, 
deep once more as the Centre of the World, emerging so, in the ex¬ 
perience of this good Quaker, through the Stygian mud-voi texes and 
general Mother of Dead Dogs, whereon, for the present, all swags and 
inse.curely hovers, as if ready to be swallowed ? 

Some Permanence of Contract is already almost possible; the 
principle of Permanence, year by year, better seen into and elaborated, 
may enlarge itself, expand gradually on every side into a system. 
Tins once secured, the basis of all good results were laid. Once 
permanent, you do not quarrel with the first difficulty on your path, 
and quit it in weak disgust; you reflect that it cannot be quitted, that 
it must be conquered, a wise arrangement fallen on with regard to it. 
Ye foolish W^ded Two, who have quarrelled, between whom the 
Evil Spirit has stirred up transient strife and bitterness, so that ' in¬ 
compatibility ’ seems almost nigh, ye are nevertheless the Two who, 
by long habit, were it by nothing more, do best of all others suit each 
other; it is expedient for your own two foolish selves, to say nothing 
of the infants, pedigrees and public in general, that ye agree again; 
that ye put away the Evil Spirit, and wisely on both hands struggle 
for the guidance of a Good Spirit 1 

ITie very horse that is permanent, how much kindlier do his rider 
and he work, than the temporary one, hired on any hack principle yet 
* Report on the Training of Pauper Children ( 1841 ), p. z 8 . 
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known I 1 am for permanence in all things, at the earliest possible 
moment, and to the latest possible. Blessed is he that continueth 
where he is. Here let us rest, and lay out seedhelds; here let us 
learn to dwell. Here, even here, the orchards that we plant will yield 
us fruit; the acorns will be wood and pleasant umbrage, if we wait. 
How much grows everyu'here, if we do but wait 1 Through the swamps 
we will shape causeways, force purifying drains; we will learn to thread 
the rocky inaccessibilities; and beaten tracks, worn smooth by mer^ 
travelling of human feet, will form themselves. Not a difficulty but 
can transfigure itself into a triumph; not even a deformity but, if our 
own soul have imprinted worth on it, will grow dear to us. The sunny 
plains and deep indigo transparent skies of Italy are all indifferent to 
the great sick heart of a Sir Walter Scott: on the back of the Apen¬ 
nines, in wild spring weather, the sight of bleak Scotch firs, and 
snow-spotted heath and desolation, brings tears into his eyes. * 

O unwise mortals that forever change and shift, and say, Yoi\dcr, 
not Here I Wealth richer than both the Indies lies everywhere for 
man, if he will endure. Not his oaks only and his fruit-trees, his very 
heart roots itself wherever he will abide;—roots itself, draws nourish¬ 
ment from the deep fountains of Universal Being I Vagrant Sam-Slicks, 
who rove over the Earth doing 'strokes of trade,’ what wealth have 
tl^ ? Horseloads, shiploads of white or yellow metal: in very csooth, 
what are these ? Slick rests nowhere, he is homeless I He can build 
stone or marble houses; but to continue in them is denied him. The 
wealth of a man is the number of things which he loves and blesses 
which he is loved and blessed by 1 The herdsman in his poor clay 
shealing, where his very cow and dog are friends to him, and not a 
cataract but carries memories for him, and not a mountain-top but nods 
old recognition : his life, all encircled as in blessed mother’s-arms, is it 
poorer than Slick's with the ass-loads of yellow metal on his back ? 
Unhappy Slick 1 Alas, there has so much grown nomadic, apelike, 
with us: so much will have, with whatever pain, repugnance and 
‘ impossibility,' to alter itself, to fix itself again,—in some wise way, in 
any not delirious way 1 

A question arises here: Whether, in some ulterior, perhaps some 
not far-distant stage of this ' Chivalry of Labour,' your Master-Worker 
may not find it possible, and needful, to grant his Workers permanent 
interest in his enterprise and theirs ? So that it become, in practical 
result, what in essential fact and justice it ever is, a joint enterprise; 
all men, from the Chief Master down to the lowest Overseer and 
Operative, economically as well as loyally concerned for it ?—^Which 
question I do not answer. The answer, near or else far, is perhaps, 
zes;—and yet one knows the difficulties. Despotism is essential in 
most enterprises; 1 am told, they do not tolerate ' freedom of debate * 
on board a Seventy-four I Republican senate and plebisdta would not 
answer well in Cotton-Mills. And yet observe there too; Freedom, 
not nomad’s or ape’s Freedom, but man’s Freedom; this is indispens- 

* Lockhart's 
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able. We must have it, and will have it I To reconcile Despotism 
with Freedom:—^well, is that such a mystery ? Do you not already 
know the way? It is to make your Despotism just. Rigorous as 
Destiny; but just too, as Destiny and its Laws. The Laws of God: 
all men obey these, and have no * Freedom' at all but in obeying them. 
The way is already known, part of the way;—and courage and some 
qualities are needed for walking on it 1 


CHAPTER VI. 

• THE LANDED. 

A MAN with fifty, with five hundred, with a thousand poinds a day, 
given him freely, without condition at all,—on condition, as it now runs, 
that he will sit with his hands in his pockets and do no mischief, pass 
no Corn-Laws or the like,—he too, you would say, is or might be a 
rather strong Worker I He is a Worker with such tools as no man in 
this world ever before had. But in practice, very astonishing, very 
ominous to look at, he proves not a strong Worker,—^you are too happy 
if he ^ill prove but a No-worker, do nothing, and not be a Wrong- 
worker. 

You ask him, at the year's end: “ Where is your three hundred 
thousand pound; what have you realised to us with that ? ” He 
answers, in indignant surprise: Done with it ? Who are you that 
ask ? 1 have eaten it; 1 and my flunkeys, and parasites, and slaves 
two-footed and four-footed, in an ornamental manner; and 1 am here 
alive by it; I am realised by it to you I "—It is, as we have often said, 
such an answer as was never before given under this Sun. An answer 
that fills me with boding apprehension, with foreshadows of despair. 
O stolid Use-and-wont of an atheistic Half-century, O Ignavia, Tailor- 
godhood, soul-killing Cant, to what passes art thou bringing us!—Out 
of the loud-piping whirlwind, audibly to him that has ears, the Highest 
God is again announcing in these days: " Idleness shall not be.” God 
has said it, man cannot gainsay. 

Ah, how happy were it, if he this Aristocrat Worker would, in like 
manner, see his work and do it I It is frightful seeking another to do 
it for him. Guillotines, Meudon Tanneries, and half-a-million men 
shot dead, have already been expended in that business; and it is yet 
far from done. This man too is something; nay he is a great thing. 
Look on him there: a man of manful aspect; something of the * cheer¬ 
fulness of pride ’ still lingering in him.' A free air of graceful stoicism, 
of easy silent dignity sits well on him ; in his heart, could we reach it, 
he elements of generosity, self-sacrificing justice, true human valour. 
Why should he, with such appliances, stand an incumbrance in the 
Present; perish disastrously out of the Future I From no section of the 
Future would we lose these noble courtesies, impalpable yet all-con¬ 
trolling; these dignified reticences, these kingly simplicities;—^lose 
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aught of what the fruitful Past still gives us token of, memento of^ in 
this man, Can we not save him :—can he not help us to save him ? A 
brave man he too ; had not undivine Ignavia, Hearsay, Speech without 
meaning,—had not Cant, thousandfold Cant within him and around 
him, enveloping him like choke-damp, like thick Egyptian darkness, 
thrown his soul into asphyxia, as it were extinguished his soul; so that 
he sees not, hears not, and Moses and all the Prophets address him in 
vain. 

Will he awaken, be alive again, and have a soul; or is this death-fit 
very death ? It is a question of questions, for himself and for us all I 
Alas, is there no noble work for this man too? Has he not thick¬ 
headed Ignorant boors; lazy, enslaved farmers; weedy lands ? Lands 1 
Has he not weary heavy-laden ploughers of land; immortal souls ol 
men, ploughing, ditching, day-drudging; bare of back, empty of stomach, 
nigh desperate of heart: and none peaceably to help them but he, 
under Heaven ? Does he find, with his three hundred thousand pounds, 
no noble thing trodden down in the thoroughfares, whidi it were god¬ 
like to help up ? Can he do nothing for his Bums but make a Gauger 
of him; lionise him, bedinner him, for a foolish while; then whistle 
him down the wind, to desperation and bitter death ?—His work too is 
difficult, in these modern, far-dislocated ages. But it may be done; it 
may be tried;—it must be done. 

A modern Duke of Weimar, not a god he either, but a^uraan duke, 
levied, as 1 reckon, in rents and taxes and all incomings whatsoever, 
less than several of our English Dukes do in rent alone. The Duke of 
Weimar, with these incomings, had to govern, judge, defend, every way 
administer hts Dukedom. He does all this as few others did: and he 
improves lands besides all this, makes river-embankments, maintains 
not soldiers only but Universities and Institutions;—and in his Court 
were these four men: Wieland, Herder, Schiller, Goethe. Not as 
parasites, which was impossible; not as table-wits and poetic Kater- 
feltoes; but as noble Spiritual Men working under a noble Practical 
Man. Shielded by him from many miseries; perhaps from many 
short-comings, destructive aberrations. Heaven had sent, once more, 
heavenly Light into the world; and this man’s honour was that he gave 
it welcome. A new noble kind of Clergy, under an old but still noble 
kind of King I 1 reckon that this one Duke of Weimar did more for 
the Culture of his Nation than all the English Dukes and Duces now 
extant, or that were extant since Henry the Eighth gave them the 
Church Lands to eat, have done for theirs!—1 am ashamed, 1 am 
alarmed for my English Dukes: what words have I to say ? 

If our Actual Aristocracy appointed ‘ Best-and-Bravest,’ will be wise, 
how inexpressibly happy for us 1 If not,—^the voice of God from the 
whirlwind is very audible to me. Nay, I will thank the Great God, that 
He has said, in whatever fearful ways, and just wrath against us, 
** Idleness shall be no more 1 Idleness ? The awakened soul of man, 
all but the asphyxied soul of man, turns from it as from worse than 
death. It is the life-in-death of Poet Coleridge. That fable of the 
Dead-Sea Apes ceases to be a fable. The poor Worker starved to 
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death is not the saddest of sights. He lies fhere, dead on his shield; 
fallen down into the bosom of his old Mother; with haggard pale face, 
sorrow-worn, but stilled now into divine peace, silently appeals to the 
Eternal God and all the Universe,—^the most silent, the most eloquent 
of men. 

Exceptions,—ah yes, thank Heaven, we know there are exceptions. 
Our case were too hard, were there not exceptions, and partial excep¬ 
tions not a few, whom.we know, and whom we do not know. Honour 
to the name of Ashley,—^honour to this and the other valiant Abdiel, 
found faithful still; who would fain, by work and by word, admonish 
their Order not to rush upon destruction I These are they who will, 
if not save their Order, postpone the wreck of it;—^by whom, under 
l^essing of the Upper Powers, ‘ a quiet euthanasia spread over genera¬ 
tions, instead of a swift torture-death concentred into years,’ may be 
brought about for many things. All honour and success to these. The 
noble man can still strive nobly to save and serve his Order; at lowest, 
he can remember the precept of the Prophet: " Come out of her, my 
people; come out of her I ” 

To sit idle aloft, like living statues, like absurd Epicurus’-gods, in 
pampered isolation, in exclusion from the glorious fateful battle-field 
of this*God’s-World: it is a poor life for a man, when all Upholstereis 
and French-Cooks have done their utmost for it!—Nay, what a shallow 
delusion is this we have all got into. That any man should or can keep 
himself apart from men, have ' no business' with them, except a cash- 
account * business ! ’ It is the silliest tale a distressed generation of 
men ever took to telling one another. Men cannot live isolated: we 
iung all bound together, for mutual good or else for mutual miseiy, as 
living nerves in the .same body. No highest man can disunite himself 
from any lowest. Consider it. Your poor * Wester blowing out his 
distracted existence because Charlotte will not have the keeping 
thereof: ’ this is no peculiar phasis; it is simply the highest expression 
of a phasis traceable wherever one human creature meets another! 
Let the meanest crookbacked Thersites teach the supremest Agamem¬ 
non that he actually does not reverence him, the supremest Agamemnon’s 
eyes flash fire responsive; a real pain, and partial insanity, has seized 
Agamemnon. Strange enough: a many-counselled Ulysses is set in 
motion by a scoundrel-blockhead; plays tunes, like a barrel-organ, at 
the scoundrel-blockhead’s touch,—has to snatch, namely, his sceptre 
cudgel, and weal the crooked back with bumps and thumps 1 Let a 
chief of men reflect well on it. Not in having ‘ no business ’ with men, 
but in having no unjust business with them, and in having all manner 
of true and just business, can either his or their blessedness be found 
possible, and this waste world become, for both parties, a home and 
peopled garden. 

Men do reverence men. Men do worship in that' one temple of the 
world,’ as Novalis* calls it, the Presence of a Man I Hero-woiship, true 
and blessed, or else mistaken, false and accursed, goes on ever 3 ^heTe 
and everywhen. In this world there is one godlike thing, the essence 
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of all that was or ever will be of godlike in this world: the veneration 
done to Human Worth by the hearts of men. Hero-worship, in the 
souls of the heroic, of the clear and wise—^it is the perpetusd presence 
of Heaven in our poor Earth; when it is not there, Heaven is veiled 
from us; and all is under Heaven's ban and interdict, and there is no 
worship, or worth-ship, or worth or blessedness in the Earth any 
more!— 

I 

Independence, ‘ lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye,'-—alas, yes, he 
is a lord we have got acquainted with in these late times: a very in¬ 
dispensable lord, for spurning off with due energy innumerable sham- 
superiors, Tailor-made: honour to him, entire success to him I Entire 
success is sure to him. But he must not stop there, at that small 
success, with J^is eagle-eye. He has now a second far greater success 
to gain; to seek out his real superiors, whom not the Tailor but the 
Almighty God has made superior to him, and see a little what he' will 
do with these! Rebel against these also? Pass by with minatory 
eagle-glance, with calm-snifGng mockery, or even without any mockery 
or sniff, when these present themselves ? The lion-hearted will never 
dream of such a thing. Forever far be it from him t His minatory 
eagle-glance will veil itself in softness of the dove: his lion-heart will 
become a lamb’s ; all its just indignation changed into just revirence, 
dissolved in blessed floods of noble humble love, how mul:h heavenlier 
that any pride, nay, if you will, how much prouder I 1 know him, this 
lion-hearted, eagle-eyed one; have met him, rushing on, ' with bosom 
bare,' in a very distracted dishevelled manner, the times being hard ;— 
and can say, and guarantee on my life, That m him is no rebellion; 
that in him is the reverse of rebellion, the needful preparation for 
obedience. For if you do mean to obey God-mad& superiors, your first 
step is to sweep out the Tailor-made ones; order them, under penalties, 
to vanish, to make ready for vanishing! 

Nay, what is best of all, he cannot rebel, if he would. Superiors 
whom God has made for us we cannot order to withdraw! Not in 
the least. No Grand-Turk himself, thirkest-quilted, tailor-made Brother 
of the Sun and Moon can do it: but an Arab Man, in cloak of his own 
clouting; with black beaming eyes, with flaming sovereign-heart direct 
from the centre of the Universe; and also, 1 am told, with terrible 
' horse-shoe vein ’ of swelling wrath in his brow, and lightning (if yop 
will not have it as light) tingling through eveiy vein of him,—he rises; 
says authoritatively: " lliickest-quilted Grand-Turk, tailor-made 

Brother of the Sun and Moon, No:— I withdraw not; Aou shalt obey 
me or withdraw!" And so accordingly it is: thickest-quilted Grand- 
Turks and all their progeny, to this hour, obey that man in the remark- 
ablest manner; preferring not to withdraw. 

O brother, it is an endless consolation to me, in this disorganic, be 
yet so quack-ridden, what you may well call hag-ridden and hell- 
ridden world, to find that disobedience to the Heavens, when they 
send any messenger whatever, is and remains impossible. It cannot 
be done; no Turk grand or small can do it. ' Show the dullest clod- 
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poley'jwys my invaluable German friend, * show the haughtiest feather- 
head, that a soul higher than himself is here; were his knees stiffened 
into brass, he must down ind worship.' 


• CHAPTER VII. 

THE GIFTED. 

Ves, in what tumultuous huge anarchy soever a Noble human Principle 
may dwell and strive, such tumult is in Ihe way of being calmed into a 
fkiitful sovereignty. It is inevitable. No Chaos can continue chaotic 
with a soul in it. Besouled with earnest human Nobleness, did not 
slaughter, violence and fire-eyed fury, grow into a Chivalry; into a 
blessed Loyalty of Governor and Governed ? And in Work, which 
is of itself noble, and the only true fighting, there shall be no such 
possibility ? Believe it not; it is incredible; the whole Universe con¬ 
tradicts it. Here too the Chactaw Principle will be subordinated; the 
Man Principle will by degrees, become superior, become supreme. 

I know Mammon too; Banks-of-England, Credit-Systems, worldly 
wide possibilities of work and traffic; and applaud and admire them. 
Mammon is like Fire; the usefulest of all servants, if the frightfulest of 
ail masters I The Cliffords, Fitzadelms and Chivalry Fighters 'wished 
to gain victory,’ never doubt it but victory, unless gained in a certain 
spirit, was no victory, defeat, sustained in a certain spirit, was itself 
victory. 1 say again and again, had they counted the scalps alone, they 
had continued Chactaws, and no Chivalry or lasting victory had been. 
And in Industrial Fighters and Captains is there no nobleness discover¬ 
able ? To them, alone of men, there shall forever be no blessedness 
but in swollen coffers ? To see beauty, order, gratitude, loyal human 
hearts around them, shall be of no moment; to see fuliginous deformity, 
mutiny, hatred and despair, with the addition of half a million guineas, 
shall be better ? Heaven’s blessedness not there; Hell’s cursedness, 
and your half-million bits of metal, a substitute for that 1 Is there no 
profit in diffusing Heaven’s blessedness, but only in gaining gold ?—If 
so, 1 appnyse the Mill-owner and Millionaire, that he too must prepare 
fm* vanishing; that neither is he born to be of the sovereigns of this 
world; that he will have to be trampled and chained down in whatevei 
terrible ways, and brass-collared safe, among the born thralls of this 
world! We cannot have Canailles and Doggeries that will not make 
some Chivalry of themselves: our noble Planet is impatient of such; 
in the end, totally intolerant of such 1 

For the Heavens, unwearying in their bounly, do send other souls into 
this world, to whom yet^ as to their forerunners, in Old Roman, in Old 
Hebrew and all noble times, the omnipotent guinea is, on the whole, 
an impotent guinea. Has your half-dead avaricious Corn-Law Lord, 
jrour half-alive avaricious Cotton-Law Lord, never seen one such? 
Such are, not one, but several; are, and will he, unless the gods have 

37 
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doomed this world to swift dire ruin. These are they, the elect of the 
world; the born champions, strong men, and liberatoiy Samsons of 
this poor world: whom the poor Delilah-world will not always shear 
of their strength and eye-sight, and .<iet to grind in darkness at its poor 
gin-wheel I Such souls are, in these days, getting somewhat out of 
humour with the world. Your very Byron, in these days, is at least 
driven mad; flatly refuses fealty to the world. The world with its 
injustices, its golden brutalities, and dull yellow guineas, is a disgust 
to such souls: the ray of Heaven that is in them does at least predoom 
them to be very miserable here. Yes;—and yet all misery is faculty 
misdirected, strength that has not yet found its way. The black whirl¬ 
wind is mother oi the lightning. No smoke, in any sense, but can 
become flame and radiance 1 Such soul, once graduated in Heaven's 
stern University, steps out superior to your guinea. 

Dost thou know, O sumptuous Corn-Lord, Cotton-Lord, O mutinous 
Trades-Unionist, gin-vanquished, undehverable; O much-enSlaved 
World,—this man is not a slave with thee t None of thy promotions is 
necessary for him. His place is with the stars of Heaven : to thee it 
may be momentous, to him it is indifferent, whether thou place him in 
the lowest hut, or forty feet higher at the top of thy stupendous high 
tower, while here on Earth. The joys of Earth that are precious, they 
depend not on thee and thy promotions. Food and .raiment, and, 
round a social hearth, souls who love him, w'hom he Idves: these are 
already his. He wants none of thy rewards; behold also, he fears 
none of thy penalties. Thou canst not answer even by killing him: 
the case of Anaxarchus thou canst kill; but the self of Anaxarchus, 
the word or act oi Anaxarchus, in no wise whatever. To this man 
death is not a bugbear; to this man life is already as earnest and 
awful, and beautiful and terrible, as death. 

Not a May-game is this man’s life; but a battle and a march, a war¬ 
fare with principalities and powers. No idle promenade through 
fragrant orange-groves and green flowery spaces, waited on by the 
choral Muses and the rosy Hours: it is a stern pilgrimage through 
burning sandy solitudes, through regions of thick-ribbed ice. He walks 
among men; loves men, with inexpressible soft pity,—as they cannot 
love him: but his soul dwells in solitude, in the uttermost parts of 
Creation. In green oases by the palm-tree wells, he rests a space; 
but anon he has to journey forward, escorted by the TeriSrs and the 
Splendours, the Arclidemons and Archangels. All Heaven, all Pande¬ 
monium are his escort. The stars keen glancing, from the Immensities, 
send tidings to him; the graves, silent with their dead, from the 
Eternities. Deep calls for him unto Deep. 

Thou, O World, how wilt thou secure thyself against this man? 
Thou canst not hire him by thy guineas; nor by thy gibbets and law- 
penalties, restrain him. He eludes thee like a Spirit. Thou canst not 
forward him, thou canst not hinder him. Thy penalties, thy poverties, 
neglects, contumelies: behold, all these are good for him. Come to 
him as an enemy; turn ^m Um as an unfriend; only do not this one 
thing,—infect him not with thy own delusion: the benign Genius, were 
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it by very death, shall guard him against this!—^What wilt thou do mth 
him ? He is al^ve thee, like a god. Thou, in thy stupendpus three- 
inch pattens, art under him. He is thy born king, thy conqueror and 
supreme lawgiver: not all the guineas and cannons, and leather and 
prunella, under the sky can save thee from him. Hardest thick-skinned 
Mammon-world, ruggedest Caliban shall obey him, or become not 
Caliban but a cramp. Oh, if in this man, whose eyes can flash Heaven’s 
lightning, and make all Calibans into a cramp, there dwelt not, as the 
essence of his very being, a God’s Justice, human Nobleness, Veracity 
and Mercy,—1 should tremble for the world. But his strength, let us 
rejoice to understand, is even this: The quantity of Justice, of Valour 
and Pity that is in him. To hypocrites and tailored quacks in high 
places, his eyes are lightning; but they melt in dewy pity softer than a 
mother’s to the downpressed, maltreated; in his heart, in his great 
thought, is a sanctuary for all the wretched. This world’s improvement 
is forbver sure. 

* Man of Genius ? ’ Thou hast small motion, mescems, O Mecaenas 
Twiddledee, of what a Man of Genius is 1 Read in thy New Testament 
and elsewhere,—if, with floods of mealymouthed inanity, with miserable 
froth-vortices of Cant now several centuries old, thy New Testament is 
not all bedimmed for thee. Cans^ thou read in thy New Testament at 
all ? The Highest man of Genius, knowest thou him; Godlike and & 
God to this hour ? His crown a Crown of Thorns t Thou fool, with 

empty Godhoods, Apotheoses, edgegilt; the Grown of Thorns 
made into a poor Jewel-room crown, fit for the head of blockheads: the 
bearing of the Cross changed to a riding in the Long-Acre Gig! Pause 
in thy mass-chantings in thy litanyings, and Calmuck prayings by 
machinery; and pray, if noisily, at least in a more human manner. 
How with thy rubies and dalmatics, and clothwebs and cobwebs, and 
with thy stupidities and grovelling baseheartedness, hast thou hidden 
the Holiest into all but invisibility 1— 

* Man of Genius 1 ’ O Mecsenas Twiddledee, hast thou any notion 
what a Man of Genius is ? Genius is ' the inspired gift of God.’ It is 
the clearer presence of God Most High in a man. Dim, potential in al* 
men; in this man it has become clear, actual. So says John Milton, 
who ought to be a judge; so answer him the Voices of ill Ages and all 
Worlds. Wouldst thou commune with such a one ,—ite his real peer 
then; doA that lie in thee ? Know thyself and thy real and thy 
apparent place, and know him and his real and his apparent place, and 
act in some noble conformity therewith. What! The star-fire of the 
Empyrean shall eclipse itself, and illuminate magic-lanterns, to amuse 
grown children ? ,He, the god-inspired, is to twang harps for thee, and 
blow through scrannel-pipes; soothe thy sated soul with visions of 
new, still wider Eldorados, Houri Paradises, richer Lands of Co^aigne? 
Brother, this is not he; this is a counterfeit, this twangling, jangling, 
vain, acrid, scrannel-piping man. Thou dost well to say with si4± 
Saul, " It is naught, such harping I ”—and in sudden rage grasp thy 
spear, and try if thou canst pin such a one to the wall. King Saul was 
mistaken in Us man, but thou art right in thine. It is the due of such 
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a one: nail him to the wall, and leave him there. So ought copper 
ahillinga to be nailed on counters; copper geniuses on walls, and left 
there for a sign!— 

1 conclude that the Men of Letters too may become a * Chivalry/ an 
actual instead of a virtual Priesthood, with result immeasurable,—so 
soon as there is nobleness in themselves for that. And, to a certainty, 
not sooner 1 Of intrinsic Valetisms you cannot with whole Parliaments 
to help you, make a Heroism. Doggeries never so gold-plated. 
Doggeries never so escutcheoned. Doggeries never so diplomaed, 
bepuffed, gas-lighted, continue Doggeries, and must take the fate of 
such. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DIDACTIC. 

Certainly it were a fond imagination to expect that any preaching 
mine could abate Mammonism, that Bobus of Houndsditch will tove 
bis guineas less, or his poor soul more, for any preadiing of mine! 
*But there is one Preacher who does preach with and gradually 

persuade all persons: his name is Destiny, is Divine Providence, and 
his Sermon the inflexible Course of Things. Experience does take 
dreadfully high school-wages; but he teaches like no other t 

1 revert to Friend Prudence the good Quaker’s refusal of 'seven 
thousand pounds to boot.* Friend Prudence’s practical conclusion will, 
by degrees, become that of all rational practical men whatsoever. On 
the present scheme and principle, Work cannot continue. Trades' 
Strikes, Trades Unions, Chartisms; mutiny, squalor, rage and desper¬ 
ate revolt, growing ever more desperate, will go on their way, As 
dark misery settles down on us, and our refuges of lies fall in pieces 
one after one, the hearts of men, now at last serious, will turn to 
refuges of truth. The eternal stars shine out again, so soon as it is 
dark enough. 

Begirt with desperate Trades’ Unionism and Anarchic Mutiny, many 
an Industrial Law-^ard, by and by, who has neglected to make laws 
and keep them, will be heard saying to himself: " Why ha^ 1 realised 
five hundred thousand pounds ? I rose early and sat late, 1 toiled and 
moiled, and in the sweat of my brow and of my soul I strove to gain 
this money, that I might become conspicuous, and have some honour 
among my fellow-creatures. I wanted them to honqui me, to love me. 
The money is here, earned with my best life-blood: but the honour ? 
I am encircled with squalor, with hunger, rage, and sooty desperation. 
Not honor^-ed, hardly even envied; cmly fools and the flunkey-species 
so much as envy me. I am conspicuous,—^as a mark for curses and 
brickbats. What good is it ? My five hundred scalps hang here in my 
Wigwam; would to Heaven I had sought sometfamg else than the 
fcalos; would to Heaven 1 had been a Christian Fabler, nut a Chactaw 
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onel To have ruled and fought not in a Manunonish but in a Godlike 
fpirit; to have had the hearts of the people bless me, as a true ruler 
and captain of my people; to have felt my own heart bless me, and 
that God above instead of Mammon below was blessing me,—this 
had been something. Out of my sight ye b^^arly five hundred scalps 
of banker^s-thousands: I will for something other; or account my 
life a tragical futility 1 

Friend Prudence's *rock>ledge,'as we called it, will gradually disclose 
its^f to many a man; to all men. Gradually, assaulted from beneath 
and from abm, the Stygian mud-deluge of Laissez-faire, Supply-and- 
demand, Cash-payment the one Duty, will abate on all hands; and the 
everlasting mountain-tops, and secure rock-foundations that reach to 
the centre of the worl^ and rest on Nature’s self, will again emerge, to 
foftnd on, and to build on. When Mammon-worshippers here and 
there begin to be God-worshippers, and bipeds-of-prey become men, 
and t^iere is a Soul felt once more in the huge-pulsing elephantine 
meclianic Animalism of this Earth, it will be again a blessed Earth. 

“Men cease to regard money I" cries Bobus of Houndsditch: 
“ What else do all men strive for ? The very Bishop informs me that 
Christianity cannot get on without a minimum of Four thousand five 
hundred in its pocW. Cease to regard money? That will be at 
Doomsday in the afternoon I”—O Bobus, my opinion is somewhat 
difierenl. My opinion is, that the Upper Powers have yet determined* 
on destroying this l^wer World. A respectable, ever-increasing 
minority, who do strive for something higher than money, I with con¬ 
fidence anticipate; ever-increasing, till there be a sprinkling of them 
found in all quarters, as salt of the Earth once more. The Christianity 
that cannot get on without a minimum of Four thousand five hundred, 
will give place to something better that can. Thou wilt not join our 
small minority, thou? Not till Doomsday in the afternoon? Well; 
iken^ at least, thou wilt join it, thou and the majority in mass 1 

But truly it is beautiful to see the brutish empire of Mammon crack¬ 
ing eveiywhere; giving sure promise of dying, or of being changed. 
A strange, chill, almost ghastly dayspring strikes up in Yankeeland 
itself: my Transcendental fnends announce there, in a distinct, though 
somewhat) lankhaired, ungainly manner, that the Demiurgus Dollar is 
dethroned ; that new unheard-of Demiurgusships, Priesthoods, Aristo¬ 
cracies, Gwwths and Destructions, are already visible in the grey of 
coming Time. Chronos is dethroned by Jove; Odin by St. Olaf: the 
Dollar cannot rule in Heaven forever. No; 1 reckon not. Socinian 
Preachers quit their pulpits in Yankeeland, saying, “ Friends, this is all 
gone to a coloured cobweb, we regret to say!"—and retire into the 
fields to cultivate onion-beds, and live frugally on vegetables. It is 
very notable. Old godlike Calvanism declares that its old body is now 
fallen to tatters, and done; and its mournful ghost, disembodied, 
seeking new embodiment, pipes again in the winds ,—a ghost and 
spirit as yet, but heralding new Spirit-worlds, and better Dynasties than 
the Dollar one. 

Yes, here as there, light is coming in*« the world ; men love not 
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darkness, they do love light A deep feeling of the eternal nature of 
Justice looks out among us everywhere,—even through the dull eyes 
of Exeter Hall; an unspeakable religiousness struggles, in the most 
helpless manner, to speak itself, in Puseyisms and the like. Of our 
Cant all condemnable, how much is not condemnable without pity 7 
we had almost said, without respect I The marticulate worth and 
truth that is in England goes down yet to the Foundations. 

Some * Chivalry of Labour,’ some noble Humanity and practical 
Divineness of Labour, will yet be realised on this Earth. Or why will; 
why do we pray to Heaven, without setting our own shoulder to the 
wheel? The Present, if it will have the Future accomplish, shall itself 
commence. Thou who prophesiest, who believest, b^in thou to fulfil. 
Here or nowhere, now equally as at any time? That outcast help- 
needing thing or person, trampled down under vulgar feet or hoofs, no 
help ' possible * for it, no prize offered for the saving of it,—canst not 
thou save it, then, without prize ? Put forth thy hand, in God’s name; 
know that ' impossible,’ where Truth and Mercy and the everlasting 
Voice of Nature order, has no place in the brave roan’s dictionaiy. 
That when all men have said ** Impossible," and tumbled noisily els^ 
tv hither, and thou alone art left, then first thy time and possibility have 
come. It is for thee now: do thou that, and ask no man’s counsel, but 
thy own only and God’s. Brother, thou hast possibility in thee for 
ibuch: the possibility of writing on the eternal skies t^ recoM of a 
heroic life. That noble downfallen or yet unborn * Impossibility,’ thou 
canst lift it up, thou canst, by thy soul’s travail, bring it into clear 
being. That loud inane Actuality, with millions in its pocket, too 
' possible ’ that, which rolls along there, with quilted trumpeters 
blaring around it, and all the world escorting it as mute or vocal flunkey, 
- -escort it not thou; say to it, either nothing, or else deeply in thy 
heart: Loud-blaring Nonenity, no force of trumpets, cash, Long-Acre 
art, or universal flunke>hood of men, makes thee an Entity; thou art 
a A/b»entity, and deceptive Simulacrum, more accursed than thou 
seemest. Pass on in the Devil’s name, unworshipped by at least one 
man, and leave the thoroughfare clear I '* 

Not on llion’s or Latium's plains; on far other plains and places 
henceforth can noble deeds be now done. Not on llion’s plains; how 
much less in Mayfair’s drawingrooms t Not in victory over poor brother 
French or Phrygians; but in victory over Frost-jOtuns, Marsh-giants, 
over demons of Discord, Idleness, Injustice, Unreason, and Chaos come 
again. None of the old Epics is longer possible. The Epic of French 
and Phrygians was comparatively a small Epic: but that of Flirts and 
Fribbles, what is that ? A thing that vanishes at cock-crowing,—^that 
already begins to scent the morning air I Game-preserving Aristocra¬ 
cies, let them ’bush’ never so effectually, cannot escape the Subtle 
Fowler. Game seasons will be excellent, and again will be indifferent, 
and by and by they will not be at all. The Last Partridge of England, 
of an England where millions of men can get no com to eat, will be 
•hot and ended. Aristocracies with beards on their chins will find 
other work to do than amu.se themselves with trundling-hoops. 
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But it is to you, ye Workers, who do already work, and are as grown 
men, noble and honourable in a sort, that the whole world calls for new 
work and nobleness. Subdue mutiny, discord, widespread despair, by 
manfulness, justice, mercy and wisdom. Chaos is dark, deep as Hell; 
let light be, and there is instead a green flowery World. O, it is great, 
and there is no other greatness. To make some nook of God's Crea¬ 
tion a little fruitfuler, better, more worthy of God; to make some 
human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier,—more blessed, less 
adcursed 1 It is work for a God. Sooty Hell of mutiny and savagery 
and despair can, by man's energy, be made a kind of Heaven; cleared 
of its soot, of its mutiny, of its need to mutiny; tjie everlasting arch of 
Heaven's azure overspanning it too, and its running mechanisms and 
tall chimney-steeples, as a birth of Heaven ; God and all men looking 
on it well pleased. 

Unstained by wasteful deformities, by wasted tears or heart’s-blood 
of men, or any defacement of the Pit, noble fruitful Labour, growing 
ever nobler, will come forth,—the grand sole miracle of man; whereby 
Man has risen from the low places of this Earth, very literally, into 
divine Heavens. Ploughers, Spinners, Builders; Prophets, Poets, 
Kings; Brindleys and Goetlies, Odins and Arkwrights; all martyrs, 
and noble men, and gods are of one grand Host: immeasurable; 
marching ever forward since the Beginnings of the World. The enor¬ 
mous, &ll-conquering, flame-crowned Host, noble every soldier in itif 
sacred, and alone noble. Let him who is not of it hide himself; let 
him tremble for himself. Stars at every button cannot make him 
noble; sheaves of Bath-garters, nor bushels of Georges; nor any 
other contrivance but manfully enlisting in it, valiantly taking place 
and step in it. O Heavens, will he not bethink himself; he too is so 
needed in the Host 1 It were so blessed, thrice-blessed, for himself 
and for us* all 1 In hope of the Last Partridge, and some Duke oi 
Weimar among our English Dukes, we will be patient yet a while. 

‘The Future hides in \t 
Good hap and sorrow ; 

We press still thorow, 

Nought that abides in It 
Daunting us,—onward.' 


THE END. 
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53 Oueechy. 

*54 Poe’s Tales of Mystery. 
*55 Wonders of the World. 
56 House of David. 

*57 Edgeworth's Moral 

Tale^ 

*58 —— Popular Tales. 

59 Fairchild Family. [Mast. 

60 Two Years Before the 

61 Stepping Heavenward 
*62 Baron Munchausen. 

63 Fern Leaves. Complete. 
*64Josephus: Wars. 

*65 Josephus: Antiquities. 
66The Pillar of Fire. 

67 The Throne of David. 
*68 Little Women.' 

*69 Good Wives. 

70 Melbourne House. 

*71 De Quincey's Essays. 
*72 Da Quincey. and Series. 
*73 Lord Bacon’s Essays. 
*74 Lord Bacon, and Series 
*75 Sydney Smith’s Essays. 
*76 Sydney Smith and Series 
*77 Macaulay. With Memoir. 
*78 Macaulay, and Senes. 
*79 Macaulay. 3rd Series. 

*80 Burke'sChoice Pieces. 
*Bi Paley’s Evidences. 

*8a-Natural Theology. 


*83 Paley’s Horas Paulinas. 
*84 Webster'sGuotatlona. 
*85 Arabian Nights. 

*86 Todd's Lectures. 

87 Todd's Sunday School 

Teacher. 

*89 —-Student’s Manual. 

90 Locke on Toleration. 

91 Locke on Education. 
*92 M‘Culloch'8 Principles 

of Pobucal Economy. 

*93 Choice Anecdotes, &C. 
*94 Butler’s Analogy. 

*95 Taylor's Holy Living. 

-Holy Dying. 

*97 Hailam sLiterature of 

Europe. x5th&x6thCenturies. 

*98-17th Century. 

*99 Coleridge's Aids to 

Reflection. 

100 -Dramatic Work^. 

101 Lamb s Essay s»of Elia. 

102 -Eliana. 

'103 Thomas a Kempis. 
^104 History of Rome kosa. 

105 Hi8topyofGreece.Ro.s8. 

106 Palgrave's History of 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

107 Abbott’s Life of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte. 

108 Haliam's Church and 

State. 

109-112 Gibbon's Roman 

Empire. Mix-mait. 4 VoL. 

113 History of France. 

Bonnbchosb. 

114 Forstei^s Life of Gold- 

«mith 

(15 History of England. 
By H W. Dulckbn, Ph D. 

116 Lamb's Tales fPom 

Shakespeare. 

117-122 Robert Hall’s 

Works. 6 Vols. 

126 Lockhart’s Life of 

Napoleon 

127 Aikin’s Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

128 Essays by Emerson, 


WARD. LOCK. BOWDEN A C&., 



HANDSOME EDITIONS OP STANDARD AUTHORS 


Price 

2 /- 


THE ROYAL LIBRARY 

Of Choice Books by Pamous Authors. 

Well printed on good paper, and handsomely bound in rich blue doth, gilt 

lettered, price each. 

Those marked (*) also at same price in half*cloth, marbled rides. 


I'he following authors' works are also to be had in strong hSlf-Penlan 
binding at 2am each. Ainsworth, Austbn. Hugo, Dicksns, Scott, 
BuLwaR, Marrvat, Holmbs, Lovkr, Turgbhibff, Hawthorns, 
COOPBR, CocKTON, Fortbr, Lamartinb, Fob, Erckmamn-Chatriah 
and Warrbn._ 


Lady Anna. trollopb.- 

Harpy Heathoote. Ditto. 
*Jack Hinton. Lbvbr. 

Harry Lorrequer. lbvbr 
Charles O'Malley. Lbvhr. 
Cardinal Pole. Ainsworth. 
Constable of the Tower. 
The League of Lathom. 
Spanish Match. Ainsworth 
Constable de Bourbon. 
Old Court. Ainsworth. 
Myddleton Pomfret. Do. 
Hilary St. Ives. Ditto. 
Lord Mayor of London. 
John Law. Ditto. 

Sense and Senalbllity. 

Jane Austen. 
Emma. Janr austbn. 

MansHeld Park. Ditto. 
Northanger Abbey.Dato. 
Pride and Prejudice. Do 
Prince of the House of 

David. J. H. Ingraham. 
Throne of David. Ditto. 
The Pillar of Fire. Ditto. 
*Fantine. Victor Hugo. 

*Co8ette and Marius. Do. 
*Jean Valjean. Ditto 
*By the King's Command. 

Victor Hugo 
*Notre Dame. Victor Hugo. 
*UnderSentence of Death. 

Victor Hugo. 

*Wopkers of the Sea. 

Victor Hugo. 
* Ninety-Three. Ditto. 

•History of a Crime. Ditto. 
•Han of Iceland. Ditto. 

•Pickwick Papers, dicksns. 


•NiohoIasNIckleby.DicKBHs 
Old Curiosity Shop.Ditto. 
Barnaby Rudge. Ditto 
Martin Chuzziewit. Ditto. 
Dombey and Son. Ditto 
Oliver Twist. Ditto! 
Sketches by Boz. Ditto. 
Christmas Stories. Ditto. 
Christmas Carol,&c. Do. 
•Waverley. Sir w. Scott. 

Kenilworth. Ditto. • 
•Ivan hoe. Ditto. 

The Antiquary. Ditto. 
Paul Clifford. Bulwbr. 
•Last Days of Pompeii, do. 
•Eugene Aram. Ditto. 
Pelham. Ditto 

Japhet in Search of a 

Father. Mar r v at. 

Midshipman Easy.Dnto. 
Jacob Faithful. Ditto. 
Peter Simple. Ditto. 
The King’s Own. Ditto, 
^ank Mildmay. Ditto. 
Pacha of Many Tales-Do. 
Rattlin, the Reefer. Ditto. 
NewtonForster. Ditto. 
The Dog Fiend. Ditto. 
The Poacher. Ditto. 
The Phantom Shlp.Duta 
Percival Keene. Ditto. 
Secret Dispatch.j Grant. 
Bernard Marsh, gp. Jambs. 
Elsie Venner. o.w Holmrs. 
Autocrat of the Break- 
Ihst Table, o.w. Holhbs. 
He Would be a Gentle¬ 
man. Samubl Lovbr. 


Load«i, New York, Melbourne end Sydney. 




HANISsOMB editions op standard AOTHOXa 


I THB ROYAIt 




Irtsh Stories and Legends 
Handy Andy, samuxl Lovn. 
F^herParcy. Mn. Marsh. 
Time, the Avenger. Duto^ 
Emilia Wyndham. Ditto. 
Mount Sorel. Ditto. 

Tates A Sketohea harts. 
The Heathen Chinea Ditto. 
Wan Lee, the Pagan. Ditto. 
Oeadwood Mystery, &c. So. 
The Bandolero. mavheRsio. 

TheMadWItloughbys. Ditto. 
•Virgin Soil. ToRcsmsw. 
Smoke. Ditto. 

Fathers and Sonasittoi 
Olmltrf Roudine, Ditto. 
Liza. Ditto. 

The Bllthedale Romance. 

Nathahixl Hawthorns. 
No Sign. MrA Hoot. 

Innocents Abroad, twaw 
A merican Drollerlea Ditto! 
Funny Stories and Poems. 
The Mississippi Pilot, &c. 
The American, h. James, jua. 
Jack Brag. Thbodorb Hoos. 
Mary Seaham. Mn.-GROT. 
Gambler's Wife. Data. 

The Daughters. Ditto. 

T om Cringle's Log.M.ScoTr. 
The BrownHgg Papers. 
Valentine Vox. cocktmt. 
Margaret Oatchfsole. 

• His Book* A * His Travels.' 

Artrmus Ward. 
Twelve Months of Matri¬ 
mony. Smkus Carian. 
Squanders of Castle 
Squander, w. Carustom. 
Evelina. Miss Burmot. 
Unrequited Affsotlon. 

Hohorssa Bauac i 
Soottlsh Chlefb. Porter. | 
Improvisatore. amdbrsrn. 

^^aiievleve. iiAWARTutE. 


Tales of Myetepyi&c. Por. 
Helen. Maria Bdoeworth. 
Royeton Gower. 
Hagarene. 

Audior of **< 3 Ry Livingstona.'* 
Margaret. S. Judd. 

A Lease for Lives. 

A. DB Fonblawqub. 

Backwoodsman. Wrarauu 
M ai^aret’sO rdeal. joMcnsR. 
Mary Barton. gasrrlx,. 

Journey to Interior of the 
Earth. Julrs VoRMa 
The Great Invasion. 

Ercrmahm-Chatriam. ' 
•Waterloo. Ditta 
The Blockade. Ditto. 

Citizen Bonaparte. Ditto. 
Year One of the Republic. 
Friend Fritz. Ditto. 

The Conscript. DUto. 
•The French Rev^ufion*. 

Thoma/Carltu. 
•Sartor Resartus, &c. Ditto. 
•Cromwell'a Letters and 
Speeches. Carlios. 
Diary of a late Physician. 
Ten Thoueand-fiuYear. 
Vanity Fair. w. tkackbrat. 
Yellowptush Papera DUto. 
Riven Bonds. WsRiiRa 
Saored Vows. Ditto, 

Tales of the Border. 4 vois. 
The Tiger Slayer, award 
Last of the Inoaa Ditto.* 
Pirates of the Prairie. Do. 
The Prairie Flower. Dbto. 
Trapper's Daughter, Da 
The White Scalper. Ditto. 
The Indian Chief, 

In Deadly Peril. Gaeobiav. 
Crescent and Cross. 
•Monte CrletO, Dumas. 
Jane Eyre. Broetb. 

Shirley. CHASume Bromtb. 
Margaret Lyndeay-WiisoH. 


Fdniroore Cooper’s Novels. aoVctU. 
•Lord Beaconsfleld'e No vela 7 Vds. 


OOB'SeWOMI A' 
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